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Akj«  L  a  Foyage  to  Terra  Jusinalis,  undertaken  for  the 
Purpose  of  completing  the  Discoverif.oftfiat  fast  Couulry,  and 
prosecuted  in  the  Years  1801,.  180^4,  arid  l^oi,  i(i  his  Majes- 
ty's Ship  Investigator,  and  subsequently  in  tlie  Jrmed  P^essel 
'  Porpoise  and  Cumberland  Schooner],  With. an  Account  of  the 
Shijpwrech  of  {he  Porpoise^  Arrivfd<if  the  Cumberland  at  Mau-^ 
ritius,  and  Imprisonment  of  the  Commander  during  six  Tears 
and  a  half  in  that  Island.  By  Matbew.  Miadeni,  Commander 
of  the  Investigator.  In  Two  Volunaesy  with  an  Atla^.  Lon- 
don*    J814. 

nPHE  very  same  day,  we  believe >  that  ushered  into  the  world  the 
^  volumes  before  us,  released  from  its  cares  and  vexatious  iheir 
unfoitunate  and  injured  author.  He  may  indeed  he  considered 
assin^trhrly  uhforturtate,  in  ^o  far  as,  wilhout  any  fault  of  liis  own, 
the  mtety  and  what  might  have  been  lUe  best,  years  of  his  life, 

'  w^e' passed  ill  fcitlerness  of  heart,  in  cruel  disappointment,  in 

'  6ickne»i,  atid  in  prison.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  transactions  which 
Brought  upon  him  those  evil  days?  w  lil  not  be  misplaced^  as  they 
arose  Jii|[^liQ(Hal^  out  of  4lios€>  professional  duties,  on  wliich  he 
was^^i\p|giyedi:liat  so'muctf  for  his  own  benefit,  nor  for  that  of 

'  hiiB  country  alone,  as  for  the  general  interests  of  science,  and  the 
good'of  mankind.  We  confess  too  that  we  indulge  a  feeding  of 
grati6cation  in  holding  up  to  the  scom  and  detestation  of  mankind 
the  author  of  his  unmerited  sufferings;  a  gratification  that  is  not 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  that  author  being  one  of  those 
vrilling  and  active  instruments  of  a  base  and  malignant  tyrant, 
Mrhose  crimes,  instead  of  meeting  that  exemplary  punishment  which 
they  so  justly  deserved,  have^  unhappily  for  the  world's  repose, 
been  rewarded  with  wealth  arid  honours. 

Mr.  Flinders,  when  employed  as  a  lieiitenant  of  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  on  the  New  South  Wales  station  in  1798,  had  various 
opportunities  of  gratifying  an  ardent  desire  of,  as  well  as  evincing 
grekt  skill  in,  exploring  unknown  coasts  and  harbours,  and  of  af-« 
fording  proof  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  conduct  a  voyage  of 
nautical  discovery.    The  existence  of  a  strait  dividing  New  Hol- 
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land  from  Vtn  IHemap'^  land  bad  .be^i  aiggasted  as  a  pr<>l(ab]e 
fact  by  Mn  Bass^  the  surgeon  of  the  Reliance,  deduced  from  an 
observation  which  he  had  made^  while  running  down  th6  coast  in  a 
whale  boaty  that  the  heavy  svyelli  which  rolled  in  from  the  west- 
wardy  could  proceed  only  from  the  great  southern  ocean.  It  was 
deemed  oi  considerable  importance  to  the  new  setdement  on  the 
eastern  coast,  to  ascertain  this  fact;  and  Mr.  Flinders,  together 
ivith  Mr..  BasSj  was  sent  on  this  service  in  the  Norfdk,  a  small 
Recked  boftt  of..  twent;y-five  tons  burthen,  jbuilt  of  the  fir  of  the 
islafid^frouii.  which  she  was  named;  and  in  three  months  he  re- 
turtied  to  Port  Jackson  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  survey 
of  the  coaf^s  of  Van  Dieman's  land,  and  the  circumnavigation  of 
that  island,  wbicb  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Bass;  and  the 
strait  now  bears  his  name. 

In  the  .following  year,  he  was  again  sent  in  the  same  vessel  to*  ex- 
plore the  coa3t  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson,  of  which  nothing 
more  was  then  known  than  the  imperfect  notices  given  by  Captain 
Cook,  Having  visited  and  minutely  examined  all  the  creeks  and 
bays  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  £5th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
more  particularly  Ghss-kome  and  Harvey's  bays,  he  returned  tp 
port  Jackson  with  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  his  discoveries. 
Such  indeed  was  his  ardour  for  nautical  discovery  that,  four  years 
before  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he  launched  a  little 
boat  eight  feet  tong^  sigjiiiicantly  named  Tom  Thumb,  the  crew  of 
which  consisted  of  hiin^lf,  his  friend  Bass^  and  a  boy;  ii;!  this 
he  entered  Botany  Bay,  and  explored  George's  river,  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  termination  of  Governor  Hunter's  survey,  ^gain,  in 
1796j  the  Tom  Thumb  put  to  sea  with  her  stout  crew  to  explore 
the  coast  to  the  southward  of  Botany  Bay ;  they  made  several  dis- 
coveries, encountered  many  dangers,  and  were,  sumost  miraculously, 
saved  from  being  swallowed  up,  by  gaining  the  shelter  of  a  pro- 
jecting point,  which  they  called  Providential  Cove, 

The  naval  administration  at  home  began,  as  it  would  s^em,  to 
be  somewhat  ashamed,  that,  after  an  unmolested  possession  pf  t^n 
years^  so  very  little  should  be  known,  and  so  much  remain  to  be 
discovered,  of  the  sea  coasts  of  New  South  Wales. 

'  It  was  not  without  some  reason,'  says  Captain  Fhnders,  <  atteibuled 
to  England  as  a  reproach,  that  an  imaginary  line  of  more  than  250 
leagues  in  extent,  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  her.  colonies,  should  hav^.been 
so  K>Dg  suffered  to  remain  traced  upon  the  charts,  under  the  title  pf 

UNKNOWN  coast/ 

This  reproach  it  was  therefore  determined  to  wipe  away  by  com- 
pleting what  Nuyts  and  Tasman,  Dampier,  Cook,  and  Vancouver 
had  left  unfinished ;  and  Lieutenant,  now  Captain  Flinders,  wfis 

pointed 
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pointed  out  asth^  most  proper  and  capable  person  to  be  employe^ 
on  such  a  service.  .  , 

On  the  18th  of  July,  180]|  he  sailed  from  Spithead  in  the  In^ 
vestigator,  a  north-country-built  ship  of  334  tons,  with  a  comple* 
ment  of  88  persons^  including  an  astronomer,  a  naturalist,  a  natural 
Bistory  painter,  a  landscape  painter,  with  their  four  servants,  agar* 
dei^r  and  a  minel*.     Hstving  touched  at  Madeira  and  the  Cape  'of 
Good  Hope  for  refreshments,  the  Investigator  proceeded  across 
the  southern  ocean,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  approached  Capq 
Leuwen,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  when  Captain  Flin- 
ders immediately  commenced  his  opemtions  by  examining  and 
verifying  the  points  on  the  coast,  islands,  and  inlets  of  that  great 
extent  of  land  called  Nuyts  land ;  and  more  minutely  exploring 
the  unknown  portion  of  that  coast  which  extends  fiom  the  point 
where  Nuyts  and  Vancouver  terminated  their  discoveries  to  die 
place  where  the  Investigator  met  the  Gi^ographe,  commanded  by 
JUtonsieur'  Baudin,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Baiss's  strnit^ 
which  Captain  Flinders  calls  Encounter  Bay.     Here  lie  gives  Iq 
the  French  Captain  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  proceeds  tq 
Port  Jackson  to  refit,  which  he  entered  on  the  9th  of  May,  J  80!^.  . 
Ou  the  22d  of  July  Captain  Flinders  again  departed,  from  Port 
Jackson,  steered  northerly  along  the  east  coast,   and  explored 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  islands,  and  tlie  Great  Barrier 
He^s  of  coral  rock,  through  the  intricate  and  dangerous  passages  of 
which  he  conducted  the  Investigator  for  fourteen  days.    Continqii^i 
after  this,  his  course  to  the  northward,  and  passing  Torres  straits,' 
he  entered  the  great  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  every  part  of  the  eastern 
side  of  which,  with  its  projecting  capes,  creeks,  bays,  and  islands, 
he  examined  with  minute  attention.      Here,  however,  it  became 
necessary  to  caulk  the  ship,  when,  to  his  great  mortification,  the 
officers  reported  her  to  be  in  such  a  rotten  state  ^  as  to  be  wholljf 
unfit  to  encounter  bad  weather;  they  added,  that  if  she  should  get 
on  dhore  under  any  unfavourable  circumstances,  she  must  imme* 
diately  go  to  pieces ;  that  she  was  too  fa^r  gone  to  bear  heaving 
down  on  any  account;  but  that  in  fine  weather,  ^nd  barring  acci-* 
dent,  she  might  run  six  months  longer.     With  such  a  vessel  i% 
would  Jbave  been  litde  short  of  madness  to  continue,  as  he  had  hi* 
tberto  done,  'to  follow  the  land  so  closely,  that  the  washing  of  the 
surf  upon  it  should  be  visible,  and  no  opening,  nor  any  thi^g  of  itr 
terest  escape  notice.'    To  attempt  a  passage  to  Port  Jackson  at 
ibis  season,  by  the  west,  would  be  to  encounter  the  unfavoiuable 
monisoon  y,  by  the  east,  stormy  weather  and  multiplied  dangers  in 
Torres  strait.     On  these  considerations  he  proceeded  to  complete 
the  survey  of  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  which  occupied  three  of 
the  six  months  which  was  the  reported  probable  duration  of  the 
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ship.  .  Captahi  Flhtd^rsVhealtK,  ktd  that  t)f  1iis'§bip*9-cotnpaiiy, 
began  now.  to  feel  the  effects  of  fatigue,  and  the  want  of  nouri^ing 
food,  in  a  debiKtating  climate,  and  an  atmospliere  aboundittg  with 
heat  and  moisture.  It  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  make  for 
Timor,  and  accordingly  the  Investigator  anchored  in  Cbepang  bay 
:on  the  3 1  St  of  March,.  1 803. 

'  Leaving  Coepang  bay  on  the  8th  of  April,  he  stood  towards 
Cape  Lmiwen,  having  searched  in  vain  for  the  Trial  Rocks,  the 
existence  *of  which  had  been  doubted  by  many,  and  which,  if  they 
etfst  at  ally  have  a  situation  very  different  from  that  assigned  4o 
them  in,  the  charts.  Passing  to  the  southward  along  the  westem 
coast,  he  anchored  in  Goose'  island  bay  in  the  archipelago  of 
the  Recherche,  passed  Bass's  strait  a  second  time,*  and  on  the  9^ 
of  June  entered  Port  Jackson,  havmg  lost  many  of  his  best  men 
by  the  (i}'9entery,  together  with  Mr<  Good,  the  botanical  gardener, 
^  a  zealqus'  worthy  man,  who  was  regretted  by  all/  . 
•  Here  the  Investijgator,  by  a  regular  survey,  was  found  so  exots- 
lively  rptteo,  that  she  was  reported  '  not  wordi  repairing  in  any 
country,  and  impossible,  in  this  country,  to  be  put  in  a  atate  fit  for 
^oingtoaea/  She  was  therefore  condemned  and  sold*  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  Captain  Flinders,  on  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  contmue  the  survey,  embarked  as  a  passenger  in  the  For- 
poise  storeship,  *  iu  order  to  lay  his  charts  and  journals  before  the 
Jjords  Commksioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  obtain,  4f  such  should 
be  their  pleasure,  another  ship  to  complete  the- examination  of 
Terra  Au^tralis.'  Lieutenant  Fowler,  who  commanded  her,  was 
directed  by  the  Governor  to  *  take  especial  care  to  lose  no  time  in 
getting  to  England  by  the  routed  Captain  Flinders  might  indicate/ 
The  route  he  chose  to  pursue  was  that  of  Torres'  strait,  notoidy 
^'ith  the  view  of  making  the  speediest  passage,  bot  €>f  obtaining  at 
the  same  tipie  some  additional  knowledge  of  its  navigatioiK  The 
commanders  of  two  ships  botuid  for  Batavia*  be^ag  ^desiroiis  of 
albcompanying  bim  obtaeied  permission  to  do  so.>  These  ships 
^ere  the  Bridgewater,  commanded  by  Captain  Pabaer,  «Dd  the 
Cato,  of  London,  commanded  by  Captaia  Park*  In  pursuing^ 
their  course  to  the  northward,  on  the  night  of  the  17tb  of  Augivt, 
th^  Porpo'ise  suddenly  found  herself  among  breakers,  and  momen- 
tarily afterwards,  *  striking  upon  a  coral  reef,  toojc  a  fearful  heel 
over  her  larboard  beam  ends.'  Her  foremast  was  carried  away  at 
the  second  or  third  shock,  and  her  bottom  was  presendy  reported 
to  be  stove  in,  and  the  hold  full  of  water.  The  Cato  and  the 
Bridgewater  were  not  more  than  a  cable's  length  frmn  the  Por- 
poise, and  they  appeared  to  approach  iso  closely  that  their  rvmniiig 
aboard  each  other  seemed  itievitable.. 

f  This  was  an  aweful  moment ;  the  utmost  silence  prevailed ;  and 
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when  tbe  bows  of  tbe  two  skipii  went  to  meet,  ev^ire^pkaticm  seemod 
to  be  suspended »  The  ships  advanced,  and  we  expected  to  bear  tbc; 
dr«adfal  crash  ;  but  presently  ihe^  opened  ojf  from  ^aqb.o|her,,  having 
pass|;^  side  by  side  without  touching;' the  C^Uo  steeiinff  to  the  north- 
east, and  tbe  Bridgewater  to  tbe  southward.  Our  own  safety  sieemed 
to  have  no  other  deperidence  than  upon  tbe  two  sbipsJ  ^ndibe  exulta- 
tion we  felt  at  seeing  this  most  imminent  danger  pifesed,wa^  greatf,  but 
of  short  duration  ;  the  Cato  struck  upott  tb^j  reef  dbo^it  ;5^«i  cables 
length  ffom  the  P<^poise,  we  saw  ber  fall  ever  on  b^r  toMKbile,'  and ' 
^  masrls  almost  histimtly  disaipp&adred ;  bot  tke  darkness! of  ^tbfsiught 
did  not  admit  of  dktiaguisbing,  at  tbitt .  dj|itan€«,  wbat^  fuiftbe;  o^ibt 
bate  bappttied,'-r-(V^l'ii  P-^0^)        *  j  -       •..•-  «,  .,,. 

The  BridgieN^t^r  was  more  attcciefi»fiil«  By  v'ligfaiiatiter.lnMit- 
head  it  wa^  perceked  that  she  bad'ckared  tlie  r^;  a^d-it  was 
hoped  that  ^t  would  taek  and  send  boata  to  their  araishmce*  Tftk' 
not 'being  the  ei»e^  Captain  Flinders  Tolcinteered  to^comtemiicaCe 
with  Captain  Pal«n6r  in  the  gig,  to  which  he  swanV)  bnt  she  was 
nearly  fiiU  of  ivrat^r,  had  only  tvi'o  oars,  and  no  regular  ii^at'a  cfew, 
and  the  ship  was  sending  from  them ;  they  therefore  remained 
quietly  under  the  breakers  till  morning,  when  die  Bridgewater  had 
entirely  disappeared.  €aptain  Park  and  ^e  crew  of  the  Oatio  had 
passed  the-nfgbt  in  momentary  expecttition  of  perisUng,  bat  dnnjg 
to  the^ltope  that  the  Bridgewater  would  send  ber  iMialsin  tbe^mont* 
it%  ix>  rescue  them ;  fretn  die  Porpoise  they  entertained  rso  hope. 
A  dly  iand^appeM^  with  the  day-light  half  a  imWdistiuit,  and 
at  #!«' same" time  the  Bridgewaiter  standing  towai^  the  reef;  but 
she  8odi^tat}kednnd  was  seen  no  more.  The  boats  of  the  Porpoise 
were^^ent  to  iec^ive  the  Calo's  men  who  swam  on  spars  or  pieces 
oft  )lfaiiik?{totfthera  thr6ugh  die  bneaiseni.  Several  were  bruised 
agaitiM  tlle'CJi0ral«oeksy>«nd  three  UkIs  wene  drowned..  With  all 
powibtete^edilionaevafalcasksof  water^of  sak  meal^  floor,  jrjce 
and  spirit^  jmd  such'  pigs  atid  aheep  as  had  escaped,  were  landed 
frMi'tlierPDirpoise'Uj^'the  isaiKMMtik.  As  the  only  proq»ectof 
«Ait5»iofl1t]s  perilous  eitintien  wastbeeatdblishmekit  of  pe^ctdis«- 
dp4«De,.<3aqpllsnti  Ftindejs  aa  senior  officer  took  the  command  of  the 
tmedoi'  Of  Capthia  PalnierV  oondud  he  speaks  in  the  s^yei^i^t 


'  '^Hfe  Wte  A*fe^  f 6?una  all  1  and  whilst  the  two  hapless  vesseTs  were 
at!^!  Mlnft^  fi^oiA  the  ma^t-bead,  jpil^sed  the  le^^^ard  extremity  of  the 
Teef('«nb^tA^t«^r'tlie  TOgbt*  The  afiprehensibn  iii  danger  to  biuir 
«d6«wstllbeB'barve*  ceased;  but  be  neither  attempted  to  work  up  in 
th^ansootb  FaMSri  nor  ses^t^any  of  bis  ^o^  to  see  whether  some  unfor- 
4ii{ia^'i||^vidviBlsr  were  nojt' clinging  to  the  wrecks,  wb^m  he  might 
Sl^f^}^  £^1)^  y^  sharks,  orsai^e  frotu.  a.  more  lin^rij3g  death ;  it  was 
safer,  io  bis  estimation,  to  continue  oi>  bis  voyagfj.and  publish  that  we 
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were  all  lost,  as  he  did  not  fail  to  do,  on  his  arrival  iii'  India/— (Vol.  ii. 
p;  307.)  ^ 

But  there  was  an  Eye  that  marked  him. — The  oiBcers  and 
crews  of  the  Porpoise  and  Cato,  as  Captain  Flinders  observes, 
reached  England  in  safety,  whilst  Captain  Palmer  and  the  Bridge- 
water,  who  left  Bombay  for  Europe,  were  pever  heard  of  more. 

After  remaining  on  the  sand-bank  two  days,  a  council  was  held 
on  what  was  best  to  be  done;  and  it  was  determined  that  a  cutter 
should  be  ^nt  to  Port  Jackson  to  communicate  the  disaster ;  but 
as'ber  arrival  there,  at  that  season,  was  extremely  doubtful,  it  was 
further  resolved  that  two  decked  boats  should  be  built  froni  the* 
wteck.  It  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  Ca|>tain  FUn- 
cbri  Aovld  undertake  tlie  passage  in  the  open  cutter ;  and  to  pro* 
vide  against  sickness  and  accidents,  Captain  Park,  of  the  Cato,  vo- 
iuBte^ed  to  accompany  him.  The  number  pf  men  on  the  sasd-j 
bnik  was  mnety-^four,  and  the  water  and  provisions  were  found  on 
scHirey  to  be  sufficient  for  three  months'  consumption.  Most  of 
the  charts,  logs,  bearing-books,  and  astronomical  observations, 
were  saved ;  but  the  rare  plants  collected  on  different  parts  of  the 
|^utlr>  east,  and  north  coasts  of  Terra  Australis,  for  his  Majesty's 
"^VetaniDal  Gardens  at  Kew,  were  totally  destroyed,  as  were  also 
the  dried  specimens  of  plants. 

The  sand-bank  to  which  the  unfortunate  crews  of  the  two  ships 
liwcd  their  safety,  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  length 
by  fifty  in  breadth,  and  the  general  elevation  about  four  feet  above 
Ihe  level  of  high  water. 

*  It  consists  of  sand  and  pieces  of  coral  thrown  up  by  the  waves  and 
eddy  tides  on  a  patch  of  reef  five  or  six  miles  in  circuit;  and  being 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  patch,  Ilie  sea  does  no  more,  even  in  a  gale, 
than  send  a  Hght  spray  over  the  bank;  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  any  other  than  a  few  diminutive  salt  plants.' 

A  piece  of  timber  found  here,  and  judged  to  be  part  pf  the  ateruf- 
post  of  a  ship  of  about  400  tons,  induct  Captain  Flinders  .to  sup- 
pose it  might,  ifiot  improbably,  have  belonged' to  La  Boassole  or 
L/Aslrolabe.  Thesje  coral  reefs  lay  in  the  proposed  ront^of  H. 
de  la  Peyrouse  from  Botany  Bay,  and  Captain  Flinders  observes,  iheit 
bad  the  Porpoise^  like  die  Cato,  fallen  over  toward^  the  sea,  'in- 
stead of  heeling  to  the  reef,  no  more  would  have  ever  beenheait]  of 
either  than  of  the  ships  of  that  unfortunate  na?^i^ator«.    .        -    ■ 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  Captain  Flinders  left  the 
reef  in  the  cutter,  which  they  named  the  Hope,  and  after  a  perUous 
voyage  of  750  miles  in  this  open  boat,  reached  Port  Jackson  on  the 
8th  of  September.  The  governor  immediately  engaged  the  Rolk, 
bpiind  to  China,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
Porpoise  and  Cato,  and  ordered  two  colonial  schooners  to  accom- 
pany 
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paity  her,  one  of  which  was  olSercid  to  take  Captain  Fliadera  ihroii^ 
Torres  strait^  and  by  the  most  expeditious  passage  to  Europe^  if 
he  should  prefer  this  before  taking  the  long  route  by  China  in  the 
RoUa. 

'  *  This  schoon€;r/  says  Capt.  Flindei-s,  '  was  something  Jess  tban  a 
Gravesend  passage-boat,  being  only  of  twtnty-nine  tons  burthen  ;  and 
therefore  it, required  some  consideration  before  acceding  to  the  propo- 
sal. Her  small  size,  when  compared  wfrh  the  distance  from  Port  Jack-  j 
son  to  England,  w^s  not  my  greatest  objection  to  the  little  Cumberland; 
it  was  the  quickness  of  her  motion,  and  the  want  of  convenience,  which 
iifould  prevent  the  charts  and  jounml  of  my  voyage  from  being  pre- 
pared on  the  passage,  and  render  the  whole  so  much  time  lost  to  this 
iaoportant  object/ 

On  the  t2l8t  of  September  they  left  Port  Jackson,  but  the  se- 
cond day  shewed  the  Cumberland  to  be  leaky  and  able  to  carry  very 
little  sail ;  the  pumps  being  useless,  the  water  nearily  half  filled  the . 
hold,  '  and  two  hours  longer  would  have  reduced  us  to  baling  with 
buckets,  and  perhaps  have  been  fatal.  This  essay,'  continues  Capt. 
Flinders,  '  did  not  lead  me  to  think  favourably  of  the  vessel  in 
which  I  had  undertaken  a  voyage  half  round  the  globe.' 

On  the  7th  of  October  they  anchored  under  the  lee  of  the  sand- 
bank, and  were  received  with  a  salute  of  eleven  guns,  wUch  had 
been  landed  from  the  Porpoise. 

'  On  landing,'  says  Capt.  Flinders,  '  I  was  greeted  with  three  hearty 
cheers,  and  the  utmost  joy,  by  my  officers  and  people;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  rejoining  my  companions,  so  amply  provided  with  the  means  of 
relieving  their  distress,  made  this  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  rfiy 
life.' 

•  The  people  were  immediately  told  that  such  as  chose  to  be  dis- 
diarged  from  the  service  might  return  in  the  Francis  schooner  tp 
Port  Jackson,  the  rest  would  be  received  in  the  Rolla,  and  car- 
ried to  China ;  with  the  exception  of  certain  officers  and  men,  who 
would  hie  ^^keti  to  England  in  the  Cumberland,  if  they  should  chuse 
to  risk  tfiethselveS  in  so  small  a  vessel,  all  of  whom  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted the  bflfer,  with  the  exception  of  his  clerk. 

In  his  absence' they  had  planted  on  W^recAr-re^  bank,  oats,  maize, 
and  pumpkin  seeds,  the  young  plants  of  which  had  come  up  and 
were  in  a  flourishing  state ;  and  Captain  Flinders  feelingly  regrets 
that  they  had  n6  cocoa-nuts,  the  trees  of  which  are  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  light  sprays  of  the  sea,  to  plant  out.  These  trees  are  no 
\hA  beacohs  to  warn  mariners  of  their  danger,  and  the  fruit  affords 
a  salutary  nourishment  to  shipwrecked  seamen. 

*  The  navigator,*  he  observes,  *  who  should  distribute  ten  thousand , 
cocoa-nuts  amongst  the  numerous  sand-banks  of  the  Great  Ocean  and 
Indian  Sea,  wduld  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  maritime  nations, 
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A^^of.^lPVrjiiieiid^^  htt««mfy.  I  Jii^  betlk>ii^t4©»ttributiBlioo' 
ixHicb  ioipaitltecelQftbis  cA^Qtr  ^^  sayiog  tbat  such  a  ^distribution  ought 
(Q  be  a  leading  arti(j:.leio  t^je  iji^rwctioos  for  any.  succeeding  voyage  of 
discovery  or  investigation  to  these  parts ;  hut  it  is  from  having  suffered  , 
ourselves  th^t  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  misfortunes  and  wantf  of 
others,  and  bect^me  doubly  interested  in  preventing  or  relieving  th^m, 
"  The  human  heart,*'  as  an  elegaiit  author  observes,  ^  resembles  certain 
medicinal  trees,  which  yield  not  their  healing  balm  until  they  have 
thems^lv^  been  wounded.*' 

Whpn  all  were  relieved  from  th^ir  distressing  situation  and  dijs- 
posed  of  according  to  their  wishes,  the  Cumberland  proceeded  cn^ 
her  voya^e^  passed  through  Torres  strait,  examined  the  Eastern 
fields  and  Pandora's  entrance,  explored  new  channels  among  the- 
cgral  reefs,  examined  Prince  of  Wales's  islands,  crossed  the  gulpti 
of  Carpentaria,  and  after  anchoring  at  the  Wessel's  islands,  on  the. 
western  side  of  the  gulph,  stood  for  Coepang  bay  in  the  island  of. 
Timor ;  and  having  there  refitted  and  refreshed  the  crew,  sailed 
for  the  Mauritius,  where  the  leaky  state  of  the  schooner  made 
it  necessary  to  touch.     She  was  therefore  anchored  in  the  Baye  au 
Cap,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Port  Louis. 

$ome  circumstances  occurred  while  at  Baye  au  Cap  which  raised 
9  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Flinders  that  they  might  detain 
the  Cumberland  at  Port  Louis,  as  it  was  remarked  that  the  pass? 
port  given  by  Citizen  Otto,  by  ordier  of  the  First  Consul,  was  solely 
for  the  tnvesfigator ;  but  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  the, 
hand$  of  th.e  Putch,  ai)d  Captaip  Flinders  M'as  willing  to  persuade 
hiipself  that  the  conduct  of  thp  creature  of  Buonaparte,  wtq  pro- 
fessed himself  the  patron  of  science,  could  hardly  be  less  liberal, 
than  tbat  of  two  preceding  prench  governments,  to.  Captain  Cook 
in  the  Amferican,  ^nd  Captain  Vancouver  in  the  revolutionary  war,, 
he  banished  atl  doubt,  and  made  himself  confident  of  thb^  ^ame 
kind  reception  at  Port  Louis^  which  the  Captains  B^nditt  and, 
'  Hamlin  acknowledged  to  have  met  with  at  Port  Jackson.  ^ 

On  his  arrival  there,  however,  he  soon  perceived  I^is  inilstake, 
The  Governor  and  Cap^in-Geperal  De  Ciaen,  at  his  first  inter^ew, . 
behaved  with  true  republican  rudeness,  affected  tb  disbeliev^h^ 
to  be  the  officer  described  in  the  passport ;  treated  himi  aj^  ah  im-?. 
postor  and  a   spy;  ordered  all  hb  books,  charts,  ajid  paipetV  on 
shore  ;  the  Cumberland  to  be  seized ;  and  lumeetf  and  ih^mkii/^ . 
of  the  schooner  to  be  conducted  to  d  lodging  in  the  towrt,  bdfdre  . 
the  door  of  which  a  sentinel  was  inijnediatel;^  pliacetf.    !iUc6ndin^a 
dirty  staircase,  they  were  put  into  a  p^iisefable  chainben  cbqiaimng . 
two  truckle-beds  without  curtains^  a  small  tab|ej|  ^(id^wo  iiWs^^ 
bottomed  chairs.     If  they  could  have  slept  i^n  il^^^,mJ3era]()(e^  mXp^ 
undisturbed  by  the  multitude  of  bugs  and  moscjuitbes.  the  enti;ance 
i^f  two  grenadiers  wbuld  have  prevented  their  repose ;  one  of  whom 
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MTfliked  bai^ward  dnd  forward  between  diehr  beds^  da  a  sentinel  cm 
his  post^  without  paying  the  least  attentiori  to  thosre  wlko  occupied 
thelfi.  In  this  miserable  room  Captain  Flinders  was  kept  d  close 
prisoner  nearly  four  months. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits,  were  we  to  follow  up  the  history  of 
the  repeated  insults  and  cruelties  heaped  upon  Captain  Flinders  by 
this  tool  of  Buonaparte,  for  nearly  seven  years  that  he  was  unjustly 
kept  in  captivity  in  the  Isle  of  France.  The  detail  of  the  suiferings 
that  he  underwent^  both  in  body  and  miud,  occupy  a  very  consi- 
derable, perhaps  we  should  say  rather  too  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  second  yplume;  but  they  serve  to  mark  the  lamentable 
degradation  of  character  which  the  Freucii  natioti  suffered  under 
the  dominion  of  a  low-minded  and  matiguazit  tvrmit^  and  wliich 
we  fear  will  require  the  lapse  of  another  generahou  before  it  be 
completely  worn  out.  Several  of  the  French  officers,  and  par- 
ticularly Admiral  Linois,  applied  to  the  Captain-General  in  his 
behalf,  but  in  vain ;  this  governor  even  refused  him  permission  to 
leave  his  prison  in  the  town  for  a  residence  in  the  country,  though 
one  of  the  French  surgeons  in  the  island  stated  it  to  be  necessary, 
on  account  of  his  bodily  health  and  scorbutic  sores,  contracted  by 
long  fatigue,  scanty  and  poor  food,  and  an  unhealthy  climate.  At 
length  however,  by  the  intercession  of  Captain  Bergeret,  this  ipdul- 
genqe  wds  granted,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  Garden  prison,  but 
not  before  his  papers,  his  sword,  and  his  spy-glasses  were  taken 
from  him.  To  his  letters  and  remonstrances  he  could  obtain  no- 
answer. 

His  own  health,  and  that  of  his  master,  began  now  to  be  seriously 
affected,  and  they  were  visited  by  M*  Laborde,  the  principal  phy- 
sician of  the  Medical  Staff,  vvho  gave  a  certificate,  that  counti7  Bir 
and  exercise  were  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  their  health ;  but 
.  the  uufeeling  De  Caen  contented  himself  by  sending  a  messs^e  to 
the  doctor,  desiring  him  not  to  interfere  with  matters  which  did 

j^  cwcern  hip* 

,  ^Ail  a|>pUcations  in  their  favour  from  the  most  respectable  inhabi* 
4aiit^,and  officers^  from  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Sir  Edward 
^eUpvVj  ha vjv^g  proved  fruitless;  and  a  hint  having  been  communi-: 
cated.  tn^t  they  might  probably  remain  prisoners  during  the  war, 

*  Tfc^  s^te  pf  incerjtktude,'  says  Captain  Flinders,  *  in  which  I  remained 
afjtej:  nea.r^y  three  years  of  anxiety,  brought  on  a  dejection  of  spirits 
^  wh^h  p^Ug^t  have  proved  &tal,  had  I  not  sought,  by  constant  occupa- 
*  tiori,  to  forcis  my  mind  from  a  subject  so  destructive  to  its  repose ;  such 
aji  end  to  "my  aeteation  virould  have  given  too  much  pleasure  totfae 
Captaia-fee^e^al,  and  from  a  sort  of  perversity  in  hum^n  nature,  jhi^ 
iiconviction'^6venT)rou^t  it^  share  of  support.' 

V  The  eSfict  of  long  protracted  expectation,  and  of  hope  deferred, 
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pfteti  ci^uiguiig  it»;QbjecJt  »ii^  as  oftefi  4iswpQi^rte<|,  was  strooglj 
marked  in  »  faithful  servant  of  Captain  Flmders,  Vvho  could  not 
1^  prevailed  upon  to  leave  him  when  the  others  were  exchanged. 

*  Despair/  says  Captain  Flinders,  *  of  our  being  ever  set  at  liberty, 
bad  now  wholly  taken  .possession  of  bis  senses.  He  imagined  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  even  those  who  were  most  friendly,  were 
leagued  with  the  Captain-General  against  us ;  the  signals  on  the  hills 
communicated  my  every  step  ;  the  political  articles  in  the  gazettes  re- 
lated in  a  metaphorical  manner  the  designs  carrying  on  ;  the  new  laws 
at  that  time  publishing,  shewed  the  punishments  we  were  doomed  to' 
suffer;  persons  seen  in  conversation;  every  thing  in  fine  had  some  con- 
nection with  this  mysterious  league;  and  the  dread  of  some  sudden  and 
overwhelming  blow  left  him  no  peace,  either  by  day  or  night.  This 
state  of  mind  continued  some  months,  his  sleep  and  appetite  had  for- 
saken him,,  and  he  wasted  daily ;  and  finding  no  other  means  of  cure 
than  persuading  him  to  return  to  England,  where  he  might  still  render, 
ipe  service,  a  permission  for  his  departure  was  requested  and  granted.' 
— vol.  ii.  p.  458. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks>  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  with 
\irhom  indeed  the  expedition  might  be  said  to  originate,  had  ap- 
plied early  to  the  National  Institute,  to  interfere  for  the  release  pf 
Captain  Flinders,  who  had  been  so  unjustly  detained.  In  July, 
1804,  the  Council  of  State  had  decided  '  to  approve  of  the  con- 
duct pf  Genei-al  De  Ciaen,  and  from  a  pure  sentiment  of  generosity 
to  grant  to  Captam  Flinders  his  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  his 
vessel/  In  1806,  and  not  before,  this  decision  was  approved  by 
Buonaparte ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  sent  out  in  triplicate  by. 
French  vessels ;  and  a  quadruplicate  was  forwarded  from  England, 
through  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  which  was  avowedly  the  first  that 
was  received,  in  July,  1807.  This  year  however  passed  away,  ?ind 
die  following  also,  but  still  no  release — on  the  contrary,  the  Jimif^ 
of  his  parole  were  abridged. 

It  is  pretty  clear,  from  this  conduct  of  De  Caen,  that  l;he  b^ders^ 
for  Captain  Flinders's  release  were  either  never  sent  frotn  Fr^WCj^ 
or  that  they  were  accompanied  by  counter-orders  to  detain  binfi ; 
and  the  object  of  this  despicable  conduct  we  think  ^e  havd  alr^dy 
rightly  conjectured,  in  our  review  of  M.  Peron's  bopk.  Captai^ 
Flinders  seems  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the  viewd  of  Bd^n^t- 
parte^  or  the  Institute  in  France,  but  thinks  that  vindictive  or  jnte- 
resled  motives  aloqe  swayed  De  Caen.  In  the  first  instanc^  thev 
unquestionably  did ;  and  it  was  gener;|Uy  si^ppoa^^  iA  th^,i?Ia«4 
tkat  if  Captain  Flinders  had  not  refused  to  dii^  yi\\\i  him,  ^ft^r 
Us  imgenttemanlike  conduct  at  their  first  interview,,  he  would  very 
qpeledily  have  been  liberated.  Having  however  once  made  him  a 
prisoner,  the  next  step  was  to  justify  what  he  had  done  by  falsifying 
facts,  and  imputing  motives  that  had  nonexistence.  ^  His  conduct 
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was  approved  in  France,  and  the  following  extlract  mtcf-  explain 
why  It  was.  i      .      - 

.  *  The  publication  of  tlie  FrencH  voyage  of  discovery,  written  by  M. 
Peron,  was  in  great  forwardness,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  consider- 
ii)g  it  to  be  a  national  work,  had  granted  a  considerable  sum  to  render 
the  publicatioii  complete.  From  a  Moniteur  of  July,  1808,  it  appeared 
that  French  names  were  given  to  all  my  discoveries,  and  those  of 
Captain  Grai^t,  on  the  south  coast  of  Terra  Australis :  it  was  kept  out  of 
sight  that  I  had  ever  been  upon  the  coast;  and  in  speaking  of  M.  Peron's . 
first  volume,  the  newspapers  asserted,  that  no  voya^  ever  made  by  the 
English  nation  could  be  compared  with  that  of  the  G^ographe  and  Na-  , 
tiiraiiste.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  after  exploring  the  south  coast 
up  to  Kangaroo  island,  with  the  two  gulphs,  I  met  Captain  Baudin,  and 
gave  him  the  first  information  of  those  places,  and  of  the  advantages 
they  offered  him ;  and  it  was  but  an  ill  return  to  seek  to  deprive  m©  of 
the  little  honour  attending  the  discovery/ — vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

That  his  prolonged  confinement  was  a  trick  to  rdb  him  of  the 
merit  of  his  discoveries,  we  think  will  admit  of  little  doubt.  In 
M.  Peron's  first  volume  (the  second  never  has,  and  now  in  all  pro-! 
bability  never  will  appear)  he  claims  for  his  nation  the  discovery^ 
of  yi  the  parts  between  Western-port  in  Bass's  strait,  and  Nuyts 
archipelago,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  Terre  HapoUon. 
Kangaroo  island  is  converted  into  Tile  Decr6s;  Spencer's  giilph 
is  named  Golfe  Bonaparte ;  and  the  Gulph  of  St.  Vincent,  Golfe 
Josephine ;  and  so  on,  along  the  whole  coast  to  Cape  Nuyts,  not 
even  the  smallest  island  being  left  without  some  similar  stamp  of 
French  ducovery;  yet  the  G6ographe  had  but  just  entered  the 
strait  from  the  eastward,  for  the  first  time,  when  met  by  the  Inves- 
t^tor,^i^er  Captain  Flinders  had  explored  every  part  of  the  coast 
to^e  \rest>yard,  and  informed  Captain  Baudin  of  his  discoveries. 
He  alftenn^ards,  at  Port  Jackson,  shewed  one  of  his  charts  to 
Caijb^in, -Baudin,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Peron,  when  M.  Freycinet, 
h^  muf.  Iji^^enant^  addressing  himself  to  Captain  Flinders,  ob- 
seryea. ,     ,  r 

^i"fJftptainjiif.w€  had  not  been  kept  so  long  picking  up  shells  and  catch- 
i^^ tottjjrflies  .^t  Van  Dieman's  land,  you  would  not  have  discovered 
th^^o^^coa^t,  before  us." — *  How  then,*  asks  Captain  Flinders,  *  camtf 
M,  peron  to  advance  what  was  so  contrary  to  truth  ?  Was  he  a  man 
deslitute  ofafl-principle?  My  answer  is,  that  1  believe  his  candour  to 
bav6be^  ^qiis^  td  his  acknowledged  abilities ;  and  that  what  he  wrote 
wa^fibrf.y v6k^-firiing  authority,  and  smote  hiin  to  the  heart ;  he  ^yd 
iloi*live*tii 'finish  the  second  volume/ 

No,  nor  nad  he  lived,  could  he  have  brought  it  out.  Th^  reffe*- 
rence  to  cbaris  in  the  first,  which  had  no  existence,  made  it  tiei- 
^essary  to  produce  those  charts  in  the  second,  and  they  had  none 
to  produce.. 
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*  I  ^b^ufed:  to  Captain  S^djiq/  ^^  Caj^taii  Fliodeis,  ^  ooe  (^  my  . 
charts  of  the  soutbern  coa^t,  contnii^ing  the  part  first  explor^  1^  bim, 
and  distinctly  marked  as  ,hi:t  discovery.  He  made  no  objejctipn  tq,Jh^ 
justice  of  the  limits  therein  pointed  out;  but  found  his  portion  to  be^ 
smaller  than  he  had  supposed,  not  having  been  before  aware  of  I'he^xr 
tent  of  the  discoveries  previoilsly  made  by  Captain  Grant:  Afx^i  ci^sta- 
minrng  the  chart,  he  said,' apparently  as  a  reason  for  not  produt^g  any 
of  h%  d#n,f  ^^  ^  cAttff»\B5€fe  ndt  c&nstrveted  on  loordihe  ihip  ;  titit  that' 
he  tnuisiMitt6(Uo  Ari*  all  his  bearings  and  observations,  with  an^lir 
serieatof  rieivs  of  the  land,  and  from  them  the  charts  were  to  be  made 
atfi9i9Qi&iUf6*time/ 

After  ^is  vce  are  not  surprized  at  the  dilemma  in  which  pbor 
M.  Peroa  found  himself,  having  referred  to  charts  which  had  no 
existence.  Luckily  for  Captain  Flinders,  though '  De  Caeh  had 
robb^  fcian  of  his  iog-<books,  one  of  which  has  never  yet  h^n  re* 
tamed,  lie  had  not  the  sagacity  to  secure  die  charts.  It  is  on-  thtd 
groimd  w6  venture  to  predict,  that  although  the  second  volunife  of 
M.  Peron'ft  voyage  was  sent  to  the  press,  it  will  eidier  n^ver  be 
published,  or,  if  published,  will  be  accompanied  with  the  pillaged 
copks,  periiapa  a  little  altered,  of  Captain  Flinders's  charts.       ' 

Atlbngdi,  in  1810,  Captain  Flinders  was  aUowed  to  quit  the 
island  on  giving  his  parole  not  to  act  in  any  service  which  n^ghtr  b^ 
considered  as^  directly  or  indirectly  hostile  to  France  or  its  allies 
during  the  war ;  and  he  arrit«d  in  Ei^land  on  the  ^th  ^  Qctob^t^ 
1810^  after  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  thre^  months.  'i  -  i^ 
^  But  die  cruel  and  ijibuman  treatment  of  tiie  French  Qo=<reriior  df 
Mauritius  had  not  only  ruined  his  health  but  was  thecause^loiiug 
him  81^  years  post  rank  in  his  Majesty's  ^navaliservfce,  a  losd^ud 
disappioiatment  which  could  not  fail  to  prey  severely  on  Ms  ^miild. 
A  regulation  of  the  Admiralty,  it  seems,  forbids  any  ofllci^i^fhim 
being  promoted  whik  a  prisoner,  Mr.  Yorke,  then  ii^^t  ii«ovl  of 
the  Admiralty,  directed  that  hit  commission  slvould  be daitod^ttt 
near  to  the  date  of  his  liberation  as  the  patent  which  €on^il»td^4be 
Board  oter  which  he  presided  would  allow,  but  more' be  deuUf  tifsk 
do.  He  also  gave  every  encouragesfient  to  the  apeec^  pabliia||(m 
of  the  voyage,  by  ordering  the  charts  and  enibdi^shmfStftn^^'fe 
executed  at  the  public  expense,  and  a  release  from  pstNlUs  ihatliBd 
so  improperly  been  exacted  from  him,  way,  after  three  Mrottg  v^ 
moDstnmces>  obtained  in  18 1£.  But  ti^e  seeds  of  disensei^hafl 
taken  too  deep  root.  By  gn«t  esuertion  he  complete  the  Mmkiva, 
the  charts,  and  the  laborious  ealcliiatioDft  in  a  nKmner'tliartfloas 
hia  nwmory  the  greatest  credit  a»  ai|  able  obsernel*,  iimgAtt^f 
draftsman,  and  astronomer.  But  when  tbee«erdon  lie^ief^wd 
the  mmd  bad  losit  it?  etaaticiti^y  tbe  body  etink  wider  llie'4ili9Miap 
whteh  aocumvlited  n^sforfwues  and  disuppMicmemahiAd  oeeasii«ied» 
and  which  a  brutal  and  onfeding  ikve  of  a  diespoibad  in^tN*  ' 
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B#f<^  we  proceed  to  ^ve  sfeuire  ac^couiit  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  CsipUtm  Flinders,  we  deem  it  but  just  to  apprize  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  feel  disposed  to  take  up  these  volumes  under  an  ex- 
pectatibo  of  meeting  therein  the  same  degree  of  interest,  which  (hej 
will  recollect  to  have  been  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Captain  Cook's 
discaveries,  that  they  must  necessarily- be  disapjipinted.*  We  wish 
to  remind  them  that  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  ft^ece  those 
of  new  worlds..  He  swept  the  whole  ocean, Aom.its^aa^igable 
limits  in  tbe  n^rtbem  r^ions  to  those  eternal  fields  of  ice 
which  surround  the  southern  pole,  exploring  and  describing  new 
and  unheard-of  countries  and  nations. and  people;  pr^seotiHg  to 
^  world  a  grand  and  bold  sketch  of  new  o^jectS)  reiKier^d  more 
inter^ting  unquestionably  from  their  novdty  and  the  eadless  variety 
of  shape  and  feature  under  which  they  appeared,  tbai^  frcMiiany* 
particular  accuracy  or  detail  of  outline.  We  would  bave^em^  beai 
in  mipd  that  ibe  comprdbensive  pbture  painted  by  Cap^n  Cook, 
which  left  nothing  to  future  navigators  but  to  fill  up  die  mtnutet 
pacts,  and  to  add  here  and  there  a  few  touches  of  light  and  shade 
must  necessarily  have  blunted  the  edge  of  curiosity,  and  that  we 
ean  now  only  axpect  tbe  detail  of  wh^  he  had  already  given  to  us 
Ut  due  gcoss.    .  > 

M  ^ose,  however^  who  look  for  practical  and  useful  inforOMitioii 
in  geographical  aDd  ns^ical  science,  will  not^  be  djistpp^«n(^ 
in  the  perusal  of-  Captain  FliodeiS*s  volumes:  they  will  perceive 
iha^l^  Acqiiirea  mimitt  and  ^correct  ki}owief%e  of  ti^  coasts 
5l0d.basboMrs  of  Terra  Anstralis,  and  of  the  winds  and  tides  and 
aiicrefii$  of  the  a^i^^'^^^'^  ^^^f  ^^  ^^  object  nearest  to  the  heart 
<!{fPjir  wf^rtimate  author,  that  it  engrossed  las  whole  attention, 
smA\th^  he  haa  coi|}{^teIy  fulfilled  tliat  object. 
^o  ftttjJh.ktrodnction  of  204  pages,  we  .are  presented  with  a  dear 
itfidime^odi^d  account  of  tbs  progressiva  discoveries  that  haive  beea 
ii(adeiwi^ifae)CoastA  of  I'^rru  Jhiftralk,\  as  it  was  originally  named, 
fcjf^  tte.  different  natioiis  of  Earope ;  2gg4  of  the  several  parts  of  each 
vMek  3ff^  romaiiied  to  be  explored.  On  the  north,  he  points  out 
ibatthare  waisjfet  wanting  «  genera)  survey  of  Torres,  straitt;  be- 
«Mls«if  a  pi^saage  through  it,  moderately  free  from  danger,  could 
Jbe  dAicoY^^  it  would  cut  off  five  or  six  weeks  of  the  usual  route, 
by  dut/Aoith  lof  New  Guinea  or  the  Eastern  islands,  in  t3m  voyage 
,to  {ndttf  or  China^  The  examiRaden  of  the  shoies  of  tbe  ^reat 
^o^b  of  Garpeiptoria  was.dbo  very  deskable;  as  nothing  vms  known 
of.ks  ^Llent  or  ^ape  excepting  a  little  oo^  the  eastern  side  and  tbat 
inQqp^fee%.  •Amoro.exaet  itwestigaUon  of.  the  bays,  shoals,  islands, 
ttodcoaatls  of  iWnbeim's,..i»ftd«the  norihem  part  of  Van  Dieman's 
lends^ i was  also  deairaUew  On  itbe  w«sl  coatit,  towards  the  norUn 
v^aM  of  it  in  particular,  nothbg  bid  been  done  since  tbe  time  of 
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Dampicf,  who;  cofhfraty  tb  the  Dntch  drarts,  hrtd  down  ©nf  Witt's 
laftd  as*  *«'  stetiesj  of  Wands,  ^nrf  gave  it  as  his  Opmidti  that  ttfe 
nortfWertk  part  of  New  Hcdland  was  i^parated  frotti  the  fends  td  thfe 
sdtith\vi6"d  by  a  strait — the  Opening  that  appears  had  sihce  UU  ti/tffc 
b^ieti  Ihbugtrt  nt)t  tmHfcfeJy  t6  cohimiinicate  with  fte  gulph  df  Ciir- 
peht^ria ;  and  soine  went  so  far  as  to  deem  it  probable  that  a  pa^> 
ssigki  niigtit  dxist  frotti  this  gulph  to  the  unknown  part  of  the  sotitb 
coa^ti  b^'ohd'tfie  ides  of  St.  Francis  and  St.. Peter.     This  w^S  a 
questbii^Hn  geograplhy '  wfai^h  it  wf»  high  time  shotdd  not  rettmih 
urttknsWerdd  in'  the  tiineteenth  centdry,and  Capt.  Flinders  has  accords. 
in^  cdtaptetely  settled  it  by  asceitaining  that  no  such  strait  exists. 
On' thfe  s6trth  coast  full  250  leagues  of  land  remained  wholly  tin^- 
c5iJ)lored ;  and  it  had  been  supposed  that  sohie  great  river  might  be 
found  on  sotne  part  of  this  coast,  issuing  from  the  mediterranean, 
sea  whiA  fancy  had  pictured  to  occupy  the  central  parts  of  Terra 
i\tistridb,  or  perhiaps  the  openmg  of  the  strait  which  others  ima^ 
gined  \i^ould  be  found  to  divide  this  land  into  two  or  more  pbrtiotis^. 
This  wasr  an  important  point  to  determine.     On  the  eafet  coast  and 
oD  Van  Dieman's  land  little  remained  to  be  done  except  the  exa^ 
mination  of  several  openings  or  bights  that  were  seen  and  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  but  not  examined  by  him — to  which,  however,  may 
h^  added,  a  numerous  list  of  islands  of  which  a  few  only  had  been 
exandtiec^  and  tfa<i  vast  chain  of  coral  reefs  whith  stretch  at  a  con^ 
sid^rab)e  distancje  from  the  coast  whose  limits  it  was  of  importance 
to  ascett^in.  '  Most  of  the^  objects  have  passed  under  the  hlvesti^ 
gaiidn  of  Captain  Flinders,  and  if  his  ship  had  not  imfortunafeiy 
failed  him,  the  whole  would  have*  been  accompli*ed  according'  td 
his  ardent  wish  that  nothing  should  he  left  for  th^ititi!lrre  navigatbi^ 
to  discover.     It  will  be  obvious  that  m  a  work  like  the  presiEfrit,^ 
which  is  more  adapted  for  the  use  of  professictaal'  thieri  maii'ttie 
amusement  of  the  general  reader,  and  a  great  part  6f  which  is 
more  for  reference  than  for  reading,  we  can  select  but "^  fe^^cfe-*' 
tached  p^issages  either  for  instruction  or  entertaihmetttl  '  ^WhwVhie 
shores  and  their  inhabitants  Captain  Flinders  ^  had  but' IWJfe  cOhw'^ 
muniitation,  and  the  former  are  generally  so  barren  djld^li^teilt^  ' 
so  very  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  a^  to  afford  Wrt  a  irldt!eri(fcy 
share  of  interest.     Of  the  natural  history,  lis'ftn*  ifs  *btes  'to'  tl^6 
vegetable  kmgdom,  a  coricise  arid  perspirtious  accduftt^is^^^enLin 
the  Appenchx by  Mr.  Brown;  and  bf  tJie^afites  weshaH'^feredfter 
have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  brief  account  we*have  to-d|Fipf  W^ihe 
state  of  the  t:olony  of  New  South  Wales.  '    ^    ' 

The  cpicstion  whethfer  Ni^w  Holland,  or  T^rr^  Atisti^i^^  or 
Airatralasia,  (which  we  agree  with  PinkeitonwouW,  from  its  posi- 
tion, be  the  most  appropriate  name,)  itiight  not  be  ditid'edritito  twa 
great  islands,  by  a  strait  passing  between  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria 

and 
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and  j^W.^teait  fei^TwwicJ^cwkA  as  W\  ^"^  ^eaftyi  said,..i«„^ 
nqgal^YI^  by  C^pti^u  Flinders.  Aft^r  the.  closet  .^x^miuaUoq  qf 
tb|3  ^^^^afi.M\x\yA  but.twa  great  qpepingi,  to  tht^  i^ery.  be^  of 
^^^i^'K  ^fi  >yWchiJiiB  penetrated;,  To.  the  l^ger  of  th€8^> .situated 
iiQii^a^Jj  behind  Kangarc^  island,  he  g^yq  ttie.i^^nai^  of^SpcR- 
c?r'^  guM^y  and  to  tbe,  smaller  aQd.ea9lemmo»t,tb(i^|;,af  S^u  Viiic^nt^ 
gp^ij^.  ..iTlhey  were  both  found  to  terminate  ialowi  skvv^ip(^y^uQd 
<u>yer^d  vi|idi  mangroves;  the  former  at  die  di^l^inc^,  frpnit  the 
enUwce  of  id5.  miles,  its  width  at  the  xno^th  beiag^c^tfPOV.^S 
inil^;  the, latter  at  about  half  the  distaocq..  Tbfts^MQ.j^Hlplws 
are  separated  by  a  tract  of  laud  which,  fae^. calls  ^ork^^^llij^lWSMW 
The  bottom.of  the.gulph.  of  Carp^ntarifi.he  alsofom,^dic>.rb^.ppe 
cQQtiaued  and  uninterrupted  coa^t^  so  that  nothing  in  .the  j^p^.^j^ 
a  strait.can  possibly  exist  on  either  coast ;  neather  did  b^.  disqq^^r 
in.ai^iy  Pj^rt  of  these  coasts  a  single  river  that  deserved  thi^.;)ame» 
It  is  probable  therefore  diat  the  Hawkesbyry  on  tbie  eastern  coajs^, 
though  a. mere  periodical  stream,  whose  ^sources  sire  sappo^ed  t<^ 
be  ia  the  range  of  mountains  close  belwd  the  cojipny  of  Ki^ 
South  Wales,  is  the  largest  river  on  the  whole  extent  of  coftst, which 
boiinc|&this  iiew  continent.  Whether  other  .rivers  flowing  iut^ 
najily^  apd  emptying:  themselves  into  a  great  mediterranean  sea,  do 
or  do  npfe  eicist,  .is  a  point  that  remains  for  future  r^earch ;  b^ 
Captain,, B^nders's  observations  prove  beyond  a  doubt  tb^xio 
rivers  of  any  luagiiitiub  find  their  way  to, the  sea  coast ►  Xb^re,  ij^ 
however^  sonietbing  so  veiy  extraordinary  and  so  difficult  to  ;bQ  aCf 
coutaed  for  in  thiy  want  of  rivers  throughout  an:extent.of  C9,uptry^ 
equal  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  Europe^  and  in  a  climate  where 
tliere  is  no  scarcity  of  rain^  that  tlie  supposition  of  an  iiiterqaL  ;$ea 
affords  die  only  solution;  unless,  indeed^  we  suppose  that  the 
couotfy  is  principally  composed  of  sandy  deserjts  which,^as  in  some 
parts  q|  4frica,  absorb  the  waters  that  fall  from  the  clouds,  and 
that  tbi;  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains,  creep  linper- 
ceived;  under  ttie  biindy  ^urfags  to  the  sea.  The  southeiii  C09st  it 
by^jip  i](i£ians  unfavourable  to  such  a  supposition.  In  Captain 
Fhfld^ef 3'a  charts  we  sec  l)unc|reds  of  leagues  of  coast  maiked  as 
'  loyv^  ^nd|y  shore'—'  hillocks  of  ;japd'* — *  coast  rising  into  sand- 
hirtii,  tcrrnin^tiug  in  barren  mountains,'  &c,.  We  confess  it  is  ratbe^ 
remarkable  that  in  the  course  jof  twei;ity-five  years,  since  the  colony 
of  New  Soutli  Wales  bus  bee^  s^tliled^  np  adventurous  traveller  has 
overcame  the  obstacles  which  ar^  said  to  obstruct  a  passage  over 
Uie  Blue  Mountains  m  itiiiti  sight  of  the  settlement;  but  that  Mfe  are 
leff,  at  j^m^j,^^y  gs.„p^pjeti^ly.  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  nature  of  ^he 
cojff^^ )^^fff\<^  jfe?^  p^Quntains,  as  the  prince  of  Abyssinia  was  of 
^yWi  ?**Wa>  ftfiyw4o^b(  Ucippif  l^alhyv,  till.  trplac  instructed  him 

^\9^^^•^(U^^   }   t.   'U '        -^  .    .  how 
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bow  to-pas»  jftie  momtaiiis.    Bat  ocnr  new  cdlooiiCs  seem  ncadier  to 
poisesft  Ibe  cariosity  of  a  Raflflelas^  nor  the  intelligence  of  an  Imlac.* 

In  hit.  ftoi:vej  of  tbe  south  coast.  Captain  Fhndert  appeal^ 
to  have  exannned  with  great  care  the  only  good  harbour,  ealledPort 
PbiUipy  which  •  is  ^parated  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  tand  from 
We^Hrn  mrt^  <ttscov^ed  by  Mr.  Bass,  but  verijkd  by  M.  P»on ; 
who,  witaoot  knowiiq^  any  tfaii^  of  the  matter,  di»criber  it  as  '  one 
of- the  finest  that  coidd  possibly  be  found,  combinii^  all  the  adTaa- 
H^er  which  may  one  itby  make  it  a  valuable  settlement.'  *  Here/ 
says  M«  Peron,  *  end  the  discoveries  of  the  Engliidi  navigators,  and 
Ime  begins  our  long  examkntion  of  Terre  Napoleon/  Yet  this 
impodent  assertion  <?  a  direct  falsehood  is  from  *  a  man  of  candour,' 
as  Captain  Flimiers  is  good.natured  enough  to  call  him.*  Be  robs 
him^f  the  merit  of  having  discovered  and  explored  250  leagues  of 
sea  coast,  while  debarred  from  asserting  his  ri^t  by  an  inkmitai»  and 
inhuman  imprisonment,  and  yet  he  was  a  ^  man  of  candour,'  for- 
sooth, and  swayed  by  an  '  over-ruling  authority  !'•— «We  are  sick  of 
such  ^x>logies  for  deliberate  has&aesa. 

The  positions  of  various  capes  and  headlands  in  Bass's  straits, 
tbe  numerous  islands,  rocks  and  ^oals  alreacfy  discovered,  have 
been  corrected  and  regulated  by  the  careful  and  multiplied  obser- 
vations of  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  Captain  Flinders ;  and  the 
fiavigauon  of  diis  strait  and  round  Van  Dieman's  land  has  received 
jnucb  elucidation  from  the  accurate  and  judicious  remarks  on  the. 
•prevailing  winds,  tides,  and  currents  in  the  surroundii^  seas. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  bays  and  harbours  within  the  limits  of  die 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  had,  at  various  times,  been  extended 
and^  improved  by  Captain  Flinders  previously  to  the  fMritsent  voyage, 
and  be  has  now  nearly  completed  the  survey  of  tbe  whole  eastern 
coast,  with  its  harbours  and  islands,  which  Captain  CodL  bad  but 
faintly  sketched. 

-  His  accouut  of  the  Banier  Reefs  will  be  considered  amonff  ite 
most  mteresting  parts  of  the  book.  These  reefs,  which  extend  fiotig 
the  eastern  coast  of  Terra  Australb,  and  which  occur,  in  almost^vei^ 
part  of  the- Pacific  Ocean,  have  nearly  choked  up  the  passage  through 
Torres  strait  and  rendered  it  exceedii^ly  dangerous  to  navigation. 
These  coral  masses  are,,  in  some  places,  sunk  many  fathoms  bid»w 
the  surface,  in  others  just  dry  at  low  water ;  aid  in  otbers  tbe^yrise^ 
into  banks  like  that  on  which  Captain  Flinders  suffei«d  shipwr^h. 
In  process  of  time  they  become  islands,  luxuriantly  cfotbed  widi 
tbe  prurient  vegetation  of  a  tropical  climate.  In  Torres  strait 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  islands  have  reached  this  last  shi^  of 

*  We  doubt  the  account  that  has  recently  appeared  in  the  t)ew?paj>er»  af  *  p^Ur- 
having  crossed  the  mctuivtaiiis. .  It  «riU  turn  9Utr  we  think,  that  the^^  ii^  ^nfift^td 
01^^'  aome  twenty  or  thirty  miles  furtlier  ipto  the  interior  towai^EU  the  S.  W.^  ^     . 

existence 
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b(9(^(^  (^  the^/athojulej^s  abyss^'  ai|4>,tM  ^b^y  riaetfromi  tb^ce 

i^^^^ag^^a^jric^wlucb  cq^     »ia^  tjl^i^is^jaid  squa^ 
6^1)^  .a|^ti%]|)ateiFis^»iare  t|^a^cbt]i|p«@^ 

<^'.R}|te  jn  ^bs^  jng^oio^s  and  jBy«t$9|s^Jc  Wi»ageixifi«^«{i^^ 
UQjl^  ^^b..phUo8Qpfa<9rQ  have  cosdeairpiMred  to  campffeMA]-^ 
creatfe^.'' beings.  To  this  :t909t '  cmicMiSij  aud  ii^r^sting  #u|^t^  )wt 
ava^iefi^^^  Pf  filing  the  ^Utentibn  ai  our.  nautical  readers^  ai^jbeiilg 
one  which  j^re^eute  a  wide  field  for  future  obsenraliou  dnd  resjiaj^chrt 
.  Wit^>ibis  yiew  we  i^atl  transcribe  th^.  QbservatioDs  made' by  Ciapi 

tfW^ind6f»«,  ,..  ;    .    ,•■..■      ,...-,-... i.'.    '^:'     ^.;.- 

*  In  file  atfE6rn6otf  I  went  upon  the  ttif  witha  party  bf  gentlemen. 
and  the*Mraterl)eing  vfefy. dear  round  the  edgfefe,  anew  creation  j  ai' it 
was  to  us,  but  imitative  of  thecddy^iWas  tlierai^res^iited' tobi^r- V^^^. 
We  had  iyhenlsbea^^  muste-^oms,  slap'  hovnsv  cabbage  leaver,  :idd  a 
Y2^iety^>f  other -forik»^  ^wi^ig  under  waters v^ilh:vbid4int»  of  tveiy 
shade,  betwixt  green,  purple,  brown,  and  white^^q^a^Ui^in;  beauty^ 
"and  excelling  in  ^andeuri  the  most,  fayouiite  j9ar^err<?(o£uhp^  curious 
fiorish  There  were  different  specie?  of  coral  and  fundus  grxywin&  as 
it  were,' out  ofthe  solid  rock,  and  each  had  its  peculiar  iorm  and  ^de 
<Jf  (Colouring ;' tut  whilst  contemplating  the  richness  of  theVcene  we 
could  ndt* long* forget  t*tfh  what  destruction  it  was  ptegnant. 

'•Mfe^lftt  (tbfafe  -ih 'k  dead  state,  concreted  into  a  solid  niass  of  a 
dt«%fefi%«il^ft4ir5  <%ihj50$ed=the  stone  of  the  reef.  The  ^egro  heads' 
vft!t€^iM^^iafii  stl»0d4i>gherthaxvtbe^reBt;  and,  being  gei^eraS!^  dry, 
were  bliickeiied  by  ihe  weather;  but  even  indiese  the-  forms  of  th6 
diB^rNircomliS  and  same  shells  were  distinguishabk;  !  fFhe  edges  of  the 
reef,  butpai'ticulurly  on  the  cjytside  where  the  sea  broke,  werettte highest 
p;r*  :  v  iibin  ihtsc  weru  pooh  and  holcii  eon  taitiing  life  corals  j  spunges, 
:iiuj  cjiicumber^i;  and  miiny  enormous  cockles  (chama  gigasj 
irjMr  [i  uf>oT]  tUfteient  [mris  ot  tbei  rc;ef..  At,. low  water  this 
1.  'i!i>  nifOar  commonly  to  be  hstlf  open;  but  frequently  .closes 

\\\xv\  i  ji'Ji  fioTse,  and  iht!  uarer  M'ithin  ihe  sheik  then  spouts  up  in  a 
biifam  illif-L-  r>r  ftrtlr  feef  ^igh;  it  was  iVom  this  noise  and  the  spouting 
ofihe  water  thdtwt^dHcdVt red  them,  for  in  other-respects  they^wer^ 
bcarftHytb  l>€i  ^isii!igut*hed  from  ihe  coralr  ix)ck/--^ol.  ii.  pp.  8^» 

ft  u  =11  ttls  sliell  fish  for  wliich  the  Dutchmari^  \h  calling  it  a  cockle 
laa^t;  { [lunj^h  ic>  lurniiifi  thirty  of  his  crew  with  a  good  meal,  wa^ 
.  taxed  \r\\\\  uiiiig  the  tr?ivdier*s  licence.  Captain  Flinders  mention? 
one  of  47i.poui7ds  in  weight ;  but  adds  tliat^he  ha^  sincQ  seeaJCand 
&o  ^i»ve  we  too)  a  i^inf|;le  liheit  mote  ihaii  fpuc  tinfies  that  weight. 
The  Investigator,  feeing  driven  from  her  anchors  hy  the  violence 
VOJ-.  3tll,  NU.^XUl.  B  ..    ^  '  _  pf 
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)of  tbe  tide,  ivhich  gushes  tbrough  Ae  narrow  passages  in  tbie  ckmT 
^^e^  ^  'at  a  Be&ifitl  tate/  €a)jfain  I^dets  could  not,  v^htMit  ittking 
thte  s^rfietjr  'blf  %(e  ship  and  die  lives  of  hifttlself  and  peopiie,  maflde 
%ach  Anther  bfcsetvattotis  on  those  a$Ajgukr  sfnUstiires  'aii  he  wouid 
-bthei^isls  tave  done;  we  shall,  nevertheless,  ^xtriK^t  his  *geW6- 
*ral  reiriarks'  oh  the  Yfiefa  ti^hich  fofm  so  extraordinary  a  barrier  1R> 
thi^  part  of  New  Sbiith  Wales, '  and  athtrtig  Which,'  he  ftdds,  (p.  M  5,) 
**  >wre  sotkght  fotrrteen  days,  and  sailed  tnore  Ihan  fiVe  hundred  mles, 
ftefoVie  a  passage  conld  be  found  through  ttefto,  out  *o  8eii;'%<M;aus^ 
*«re  tMnfk  that,  hiding  allowa?ttces  fot  some  ItilBing  inaccutaeie^  ^f 
^^pressiofn,  l*e  is  genferally  right  hi  his  view  of  the  subjects 

*  It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the  animalcules  which  form  the  corals  ^t 
'the  bottom  of  the  ocean  cease  to  live,  their  structures  adhere  to  each 
"oAer,  by  virtue  either  of  the  glutinous  remains  within,  or  of  somfe  pro- 
perty in  salt  water ;  and  the  interstices  being  gradually  "fiHed  v^  %itti 
sand  ind  broken  pieces  of  coral  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  adhere, 
^  amas  of  rock  is  at  length  formed.  Future  races  of  these  animalcvles 
.erett  thpir  haibitattons  upon  the  rbing  bank,  and  die,  in  their  turn,  to 
Jmeiease,  hot  principally  to  elevate,  ^is  monument  of  their  wonder^ 
^hkbours*  The  care  taken  to  work  perpendicularly  in  the  early  stages 
,W(mld  ivark  «  surpri^ng  institoct  in  &ese  diminutive  creatures.  Their 
wall  of  cooal,  for  the  inost  parts  in  situations  where  the  winds  are  con- 
•taut,  being  arrived  at  the  surface,  affords  a  shelter,  to  leeward  of  which 
their  in&nt  colonies  may  be  sent  forth ;  and  to  this  their  instinctive 
foresight,  it  seems  to  be  owing,  that  the  windward  side  of  a  reef  exposed  to 
the  open  sea  is,  generally,  if  notalwi^s,  the  highest  part,  and  rises  almost 
perpendiciilar,  sometimes  from  the  depth  of  two  hundred,  and  perhaps 
many  more,  fathoms.  To  be  constantly  iQovered  with  water,  43eeB)s 
neees^ary  to  the  existence  of  the  animalcules,  for  they  do  not  work, 
exc^t  in  holes  upon  the  reef,  beyond  low  water  mark ;  but  t^e  coral 
aad  other  broken  remaaAts  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  adhere  to  the  rock,  and 
^orm  a  solid  mass  wi€h  it,  as  high  as  the  common  tides  reach.  Tfa^ 
elevation  surpassed,  tte  future  !rehinants,  being  rarely  covered*  lose 
their  adhesive  property ;  and  remaining  in  a  loos^  state,  form  what  is 
usually  called  a  key,  upon  the  top  of  the  reef.  The  new  bank  is  not 
long  in  being  visited  by  sea  birds  ;  salt  plants  take  root  upon  it,  and  a 
soil  begins  to  be  formed;  a  cocoa  nut,  or  the  drupe  of  a  pandanus  is 
thrown  on  shore ;  land  birds  visit  it  and  deposit  ^e  seeds  of  shrubs  and 
trees ;  every  high  tide,  and  stiti  more  every  gale,  adds  something  to  Uie 

.  bank ;  the  form  of  an  island  is  gradually  assumed ;  and  last;  of  idl  comes 
nan  to  take  possession.  .       , 

*  Half-'way  island  (in  Torres  strait)  is  well  advai^ced  in  the  above 
J)rogriessive  state;  having  been  many  years,  probably  some,  ages,  abovfe 
the  reach  of  the  highest  spring  tides,  or  the  wash  of  the  surf  in  thij 
heaviest  gales.  I  distinguished,  however,  in  the  rock  which  forms  its 
basis,  the  ^and,  coral,  and  shells  formerly  thrown  up,  in  a  more  or  less 
perfect  fcmn  df  cohesion  5  small  pieces  of  wood,  pumice  stbne,  and 
other  extraneous  bodies,  which  ehance  had  mixed  with  the  ealcareous 

substances, 
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fiiibstAticeSy  wh^lhe  cohesion  b6gah,  were  ibcloae^  in  the  rock,  ^t^  in 
some  cases  were  still  separable  from  it  without  much  forc6.  The  upp^r 
part  of  the  island  is  a  mixture  of  the  same  substances  in  a  Joosestate, 
with  a  little  vegetable  soil,  and  is  covered  with  the  casuarin^y  and  a 
variety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs,  which  give  food  to  paroquets,  pigepns, 
and  some  other  birds;  to  whose  ancestors,  it  is  probable,  the  island  was 
originally  indebted  for  this  vegetation/ — vol.  il.  pp.  115,  ll6. 

It  would  be  worth  a  voyage  of  discovery  merely  to  ascertain  the 
various  species  of  animatculesy  as  Captain  Flinders  calls  tbem^ 
employed  in  the  creation  of  these  multifarious  masses  of  coral  rock, 
of  whose  summits  innumerable  islands  are  already  formed,  others 
constantly  forming,  and  whose  bases  are  submarine  continents — to 
ascertain,  if  it  were  practicable,  with  some  degree  of  predsion, 
either  by  measuring  the  extent  and  submersion  below  the  surface  of 
some  portion  of  living  coral  reef,  as  a  record  to  resort  to  some  a^eis 
hence ;  or  by  some  other  means^  to  determine  the  progressive  rate 
by  which  those  minute  animals  carry  on  so  imperceptibly,  and  yet 
so  ettectually,  their  great  work.  The  mind  is  so. overpowered, 
while  contemplating,  in  these  gigantic  masses,  the  apparent  inade^ 
quacy  of  the  means  to  the  end,  th&t  wiere  not  the  fact  supported 
Dy  a  host  of  incontrovertibte  evidence,  all  reasoning  and  atgumenlt 
\vbuld  be  insufficient  to  establish  its  credibSity ;  and  yet,  "after  atf, 
we  can  more  jeadily  comprehend  the  creation  of  submarine  moun- 
tains of  two  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  from  bemg  eye-witnesseis 
of  the  operation,  however  inadequate  the  labourers  may  appear,  than 
we  can  expMn  die  formation  of  a  mountain  of  linlestoney  familiar 
•8  it  is,  whose  substance  is  the  same,  because  we  have  not  biid  the 
oppoitmit^  of  taking  nature  in  the  act  <^  creating  limestone 
iHoutWains. 

'  l%ere  would  seem  to  be  no  conceivable  limit  to  the  oper^tion^ 
6f  these  M^ornras.  We  have  observed  that  the  whole  of  Torres  Strait  is 
liiearly  clibked  up  with  the  results  of  their  extraordinary  exeHioiis, 
and  the  Pacific  and  Great  Indian  oceans  are  every  where  Ifillirig 
wilh  them.  The  obstruction,  however,  occasioned  by  these  mavises 
of  rock,  gives  a  velocity  to  the  tides  whith  eflfectually  impede  ihfcii^ 
iiK^^flse  IB  certain  parts,  leaving  open  channels,  which,  froto  th6 
l^a^edfKyHbf  ^e  currents  setting  through  them,  are  not  likely  ^Vfer  to 
Ire  filled  up; 

Of  these  channels,  which  afford  the  only  safe  passage  throtfgh 
^\tel6i  stfttit,  tJfcptarin  FKnders  was  desirous  of  contributihg  somt 
ilidfe  1«jctartd^  inforiti^tion  than  we  yet  possess,  and  which  he,  tid 
3oubt^  ^ontd  have  accottiplished,  had  n^t  thfe  Porpoise  bfefen  un- 
forttin^t^y  wrecked  on  the  coral  reeifis.  As  it  is,  the  obSeJrvationi 
which^  made  Oh  this  strait,  on  his  way  to  the  Gulph  of  C!arpeil- 
taria^  are  deserving  of  attention. 
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'  He  great  gulph  of  Carpentaria  had  as  yet  no  definite  outline  bfl 
our  niiutical  charts.  It  was  the  imaginary  tracing  of  an  undu* 
lating  line  intended  to  denote  the  limits  between  land  and  watei^^ 
without  a  promontory  or  an  island,  a  bay,  harbour  or  inlet  that  was 
defined  by  shape  or  designated  by  name.  This  blank  line  was 
drawn  -and  copied  by  one  chart-maker  from  another,  without  the 
least  authority,  and  without  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  any 
.  European  hacl  ever  visited  this  wide  and  deeply  indented  gulph  ; 
and  yet  when  visited,  this  imaginary  line  was  found  to  approximate 
so  nearly  to  its  true  form  as  ascertained  by  survey,  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  some  European  navigator  must,  at  one  time  or 
other,  haVe  examined  it;  though  his  laboars  have  been  buried,  as 
the  labours  of  mat)y  thousands  have  been  before  and  since  his 
time,  in  the  mouldy  archives\)f  a  jealous  ot  selfish  government — 
whether  Portugueze  or  Dutch  must  be  matter  of  conjecture,  though 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable.  Of  this  gulph  we  have  now,  how- 
ever, a  complete  and  laborious  survey :  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Captain  Flinders  thus  expresses  himself. 

*  Thus  was  the  examination  of  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria  finished,  after 
employing  one  hundred  and  five  days  in  coasting  along  its  shores,  and 
exploring  its  bays  and  islands.  The  extent  of  the  gulph  in  longitude, 
from  Endeavour's  strait  to  Cape  Wilberforce,  is  5  J  degrees  and  in  latitude 
7  degrees;  and  the  circuit,  including  the  numerous  islands  and  tho 
t)penings,  is  little  less  than  400  leagues.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the 
form  of  it,  given  in  the  old  charts,  is  not  very  erroneous,  which  proves 
it  to  have  ^en  the  reisuU  of  a  real  examination  ;  but  as  jio  particulars 
were  known  of  the  discovery  of  the  south  and  western  parts,  not  even 
the  name  of  the  author,  though  opinion  ascribed  it  with  reason  to  Tas- 
man,  so  the  chart  was  considered  as  little  better  than  a  representation 
of  fairy  land,  and  did  not  obtain  the  credit  which  it  was  now  proved  to 
have  merited.  Henceforward  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria  will  take  its 
station  amongst  the  conspicuous  parts  of  the  globe  in  a  decided  cha- 
racter.'— vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

But  if  any  doubts  remained  as  to  the  visits  of  Europeans  to  the 
f  ulph  of  Carpentaria,  Captain  Flinders  had  indubitable  proofs  of 
its  shores  being  the  resort  of  some  foreign  navigators,  whiqh^  from 
the  broken  jars,  rafts,  and  remnants  of  bamboo  lattice  work^  he 
concluded  to  be  either  Indians  or  Chinese.  Tliis  conjecture  was 
not  weakened  from  finding,  in  another  spot,  nK>re  than  an  acre  of 
jnangroves  recently  cut  down  with  the  axe,  the  remains  of  a  char- 
,coal  fire,  palm  leaves  sewed  together  with  cottCMi  thread  into  tlie 
form  of  such  hats  as  are  worn  by  the  Chinese,  the  remains,  of  blue 
cotton  tjrowsers  and  a  wooden  anchor  with  one  fluke.  The  mys- 
jtery  was  cleared  up  before  he  left  the  gidph.  He  fell  in  with,  at 
the  Engluh  Company  s  inlands,  six  Malay  proas  from  Macassar, 
commaxaded  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Pobassoo,  who  told  him  that 
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there  wefe  upon  the  coast  of  the  gulph,  in  different  divisions^  sixty^ 
proas  of  Ae  same  kind  under  ^  commander  in  chief  of  the  name  of 
Sailoo.  These  proas,  it  seemed/  were  fitted  out  by  the  Rajah  of 
Boni;  they  were  e^ch  about  the  burden  of  twenty-five  tons,  and  car- 
ried each  as  many  men ;  their  object  was  a  small  marine  animal^ 
which  they  called  trepang,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  sea- 
slug,  or  sea-cucumber,  to  the  Portugueze  by  that  of  f)iche  de  mer^ 
and  which  is,  we  believe,  a  species  of  the  actinia  or  holothuria,  per*!- 
haps  both.  They  obtain  them  by  diving  to  the  depth  of  from  three 
to  eight  fathoms.  When  caught  they  are  split,  boiled,  stretched 
upon  slips  of  bamboo,  dried  in  the  sun,  smoked,  and  then  stowed  in 
bags.  One  hundred  thousand  of  these  animals  is  the  average  cargo 
of  each  proa,  producing,  at  T^nor-laot,  where  the  Chinese  meet 
the  proas  to  purchase  mem,  from  two  to  four  thousand  Spanish 
dollars,  according  as  the  trepang  is  of  the  grey  or  black  species,  the 
latter  being  accounted  twice  as  valuable  as  the  former.  Hie 
chief  of  these  proas  was  disposed  to  be  friendly  and  communicative; 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  twenty  years  concerned  in  this  trade^ 
during  which  he  had  had  little  communication  with  the  natives ; 
6f  whom  he  cautioned  the  English  to  beware :  he  had  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  any  Europeans  having  settled  on  any  part  of  Terr^ 
Australis ;  he  kpew  nothing  of  any  vegetable  produce  of  the  country 
fit  for  the  sustenance  of  man ;  fish  and  turtle  being  all  they  procured 
while  on  the  coast.  They  had  no  charts  nor  instruments  of  any 
kind,  excepting  a  small  pocket  compass,  apparently  of  Dutch  ma-  . 
mifacture.  Each  proa  had  a  month's  water  on  board,  which  was 
ckmtained  in  joints  of  bamboo;  their  provisions  consisted  of  rice, 
cocofr-mits,  and  dried  fish,  with  a  few  fowls  for  the  use  of  the 
captain.  They  were  Mahomedans,  and  shuddered  at  the  sight  of 
hogs  on  board  the  Investigator,  though  they  drank  wine  without 
any  sort  of  repugnance. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  nautical  survey  can  furnish  many 
opportunities,  to  thf>9e  employed  on  it,  for  acquiring  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  slate  of  a  colony  planted  in  the  comer  of 
a  vast  country  like  that  of  Terj*a  Australis,  much  less  of  the  coim- 
try  itself  and  its  original  inhabitants.  No  better  criterion  can  be 
s^ssumed  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way,  than  the  fact  that  M^e 
have  now  had  possession,  in  the  shape  of  a  colony,  for  the  last  five 
and  twenty  years,  of  the  best  part  of  the  coast,  yet  know  very  little 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  oi  its  inhabitants,  and  other  pro- 
ductions, than  what  was  known  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  settlement. 
Of  this  colony,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  look  to  Mr.  FUnders's  book 
for  information.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
products  which  characterize  Australasia,  the  first  of  which  in  the 
Hi  der  to  be  considered  is  man.     In  diis  rank  of  beings,  even  the 
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I^ottentot  is  superior  to  the  originsj  native  of  New  South  Waksy 
who  msy  perhaps  be  justly  placed  in  the  lowest  division  of  the 
scale  of  human  kind.  They  are  hideously  ugly  in  their  featutes^ 
their  noses  flat,  nostrils  wide,  eyes  sunk  in  the  head,  overshi^dowed 
by  thick  black  eyebrows,  but  moving  rapidly  like  those  of  monkeysij: 
mouth  extravagantly  wide,  lip^  thick  and  prominent,  hair  blacW 
and  clotted  but  not  woolly^  colour,  from  Jet  black  to  bronae. 
Their  stature  is  below  the  middle  size,  and  their  persons  are  ill  made^ 
their  limbs  small^  and  almost  without  muscle ;  owing  perhaps  to  the^ 
extreme  poverty  and  scarcity  of  their  food — those  on  the  coast  livii^* 
chiefly  on  fish,  which  the  men  take  with  spears,  and  the  women  with 
book  and  line,  sometimes  with  nets;  those  in  the  wooda  deriving 
their  subsistence  from  grubs,  ants  and  ants*  eggs,  fern-root,  flowers  o£ 
the  Banksia,  berriesj  and  honey.  These  silvan  satyrs  are  described 
as  having  remarkably  long  and  lean  arms  and  l^s,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  the  climbing  of  trees,  which  they  ascend  by; 
making  notches  with  a  stone  hatchet  for  placing  the  ^eat  toe,  aod 
in  this  way  they  will  mount  stems  of  trees  seventy  or  eighty  feet: 
high. 

To  improve  the  native  deformity  of  their  persons,  they  tbrusl:  a 
bone  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  stick  with  gum  tOitbeir/ 
clotted  hair  the  teeth  of  men  or  kangaroos,  the  jaw  bones  of  fishy 
tails  of  dogs,  feathers,  8ic. ;  they  daub  their  bodies  in  a  fantastical, 
maimer  with  red  and  white  clay,  afid  deform  the  skin  with  ugly. 
sfars.  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  found  in  a  state  of 
perfept  nudity.  These,  and  their  female  children,  are  generally- 
deprived  of  the  two  first  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  band ; 
znd  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  these  joints  might  not  be  in  thew9^ 
of  winding  their  fishing-lines  over  it. 

They  have  ^o  fixed  habitation ;  their  temporary  boveb  consist 
each  of  the  bark  of  a  single  tree,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  just  lurge- 
enough  to  receive  one  person :  some  found  on  the  cdast  were 
larger,  in  the  shape  of  a  be^-hive,  in  which  a  family  huddled  all 
together;  but  they  had  no  furniture,  no  conveniencies,  no  oomfoitS' 
of  any  descriptipn.     They  make  no  provision  for  a  future  day. 

Their  minds  indeed  appear  to  be  as  brutal  as  their  persons  are 
hideous.  They  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  even  in  savage;  li^ei 
which  unites  men  into  tribes  or  societies  for  mutual  protection; 
their  clans  extend  not  beyond  the  family  circle,  of  which  tlie  eldest 
is  called  by  a  name  synonimous  with  that  ot father.  They  display 
not  thel^st  trace  of  religion ;  they  pay  neither  respect  nor  adorn* 
tion  to  any  object  or  being,  real  or  imaginary ;  hence  they  have  ^ 
stimulus  to  a  good  action,  nothing  to  deter  from  a  bad  one.  One 
of  those  who  accompanied  Governor  Phillip  to  England,  being 
^piestioned  as  to  the  ideas  of  his  countr^en  respecting  a  future  state^ 
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andwbeiKe  ibeji^origiiNdl^  proce^dedy  aiisweEedi-^frQm  the  clouds^ 
to-,  which  tli€ty.weie  to  i;etiu:n  in  the  shap^  of  little  childreo^  and  live 
upon  Uule  fishes. 

'  The  paucity  o£  their  numbers  would  not  seem  to.be  owiiig  solely' 
topoverl^  and  scarcity,  of  food.  Families  and  relations  are  per- 
petually destroying,  eachy other  eitner  by  stratagem  or  open  com- 
bat* If  one  man  seriously  injure,  but  more  aspecially  if  he  put  to 
death>  any  member,  of  a  neighbouring  fauiiiy^  uil  the  relations  of  the 
party  aggrieved  think  it  incumbent  to  put  the  oflfeuding  ]>arty  or 
any  of  lus.  relations,  to  death,  uiJesa  he  be  wiUlng  to  expiate  the 
oifeBce  by.  standing  exposed  tot  as  many  us  may  tliitik  fit  to  hujl 
tbeir  speara  ait  hiio..  If  be  should  be  killed,  or  so  severely  wounded 
as  to.  be.cairied  off  the  field,  or  be  fortunate  enough  to  parry  nil 
tbeir  shafts  so  long  as  they  think  fit  to  throw  at  him,  the  of- 
fence  ia  expiated,  and  from  that  momt^nt  tliey  arc  fi-ieiid^  The 
English  settlers  used  to  assemble  to  witoess.  these  unequal  conibat8> 
andi  by  so.  doing  seemed  to  give,  countenance  to  a  practice  wHich . 
ended  frequently  in  the  death  of  the  person  acciised^  When  this 
species  of  retaliation  is  not  resorted  to,  the  revenge  of  the  family 
ifgunedi  extends  to  every  branch  of  the  offending  family,  imd  per- 
spBSi  on  both  aides,  even  to  the  children,  are  put  to  death  whenever 
attoppofitunity  offers.  It  is  also  stated  to  be  the  constant  practice 
of  women  i  to  destroy  by  compression  the  infants^  in  the  womb,  to 
ayeid  the  trouble,  of  carrying  them  about ;  if  a  woman  dies  or  is 
mufdnred  while  she  has  an  infant  at  the  breast^  the  living  child  is 
iphumanly  thrown  into  the  same  hole  with  the  mother,  and  covered 
wkk  stones,  of  which  the  unnatural  father  throws  the  first.  These 
barbarous  customs  cannot  fail  to  thin  their  numbers.  Towards 
tl^ir  won^en  they  are  savage  and  cruj^l  in,  ^i^  unqomiqon  djegree. 
SdMSG^y  ^single  female  of  the  age  of  maturity  was  ever  seen  witb- 
ouli  hev  hoad  full  of  scars,  the  marks  of  her  husband's  kindness. 
The  very  first  act  of  courtship  is  to  knock  down  the  intended  bride 
witbn  eltib,  and  drag  her  away ^  from  her  friends,  bleeding  |nd  sense- 
iessv  to  the  woods. 

With  all  these  savage  manners,  and  the  extremities  to  which  they 
are:  frequently  driven  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger,  th^re  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  them  addicted  to  the  pn^c* 
tice  of  eating  one  another,  as  the  French  admiral  Dentrecasteaus; 
fancied  them  to  be,  because  his  surgeon  happened  to  n^ist^ke  th^. 
hones  of  a  kangaroo  for  thpse  of  a  girl.  We  still  doubt  whether 
tbe  fact  of  anthropophagism,  for  the  mere  love  of  human  flesh  aa 
food,  has  ever  been  clearly  m^de  out,  even  by  our  worthy  friend 
I)r;  Lang^dorff,  who  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  all  our  ancestors 
had  a  stroi^propensity  to  taste  one  another, 
;  C^tain  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass  seem  to  think  tliat  the  natives  of 
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Van  Dieniao's  land  are  sunk  still  lower  in  the  stage  of  human 
existence  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson, ,  for  it 
was  obvious  they  h^6  no  canoes,  and  the  hacked  trees  shewed  that 
their  stone  hatchets  were  very  inferior  to  those  used  by  the  native^ 
within  the  colony ;  however  they  saw  but  ope  man,  and  lie  is  dcT 
scribed  as  having  ^  a  countenance  more  expressive  of  benignity  and 
intelligence,  than  of  that  ferocity  or  stupidity  which  generally  char 
racterized  the  other  natives.'    l^o  the  northward^  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  the  natives  are  described  as  somewhat 
superior  to  the  rest;  they  had  belts  round  the  waist  and  fillets  about 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  arm,  formed  of  hair  twisted  and 
reticulated ;  they  were  associated  together  in  greater  numbers,  and 
tlieir  hut?  were  far  superior  in  construction  to  the  others.     They 
had  fishing  nets  large  and  well   made;   and   this  circumstance, 
in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Flinders,  would  cause  a  diaracteristic 
difference  between  the  manners  and  perhaps  dispositions  of  these 
people,  and  of  those  who  catch  their  fish  with  the  spear.     A  net 
cannot  be  managed  but  by  two  or  more  persons  who  must  from  ne« 
cessity  associate;  this  in  course  of  time  must  {>roduce  the  feeling 
of  human  aid;  the  net  too  being  too  cumbersome  to  be  dragged 
about  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  permanent   residence; 
and  hence   the  inhabitants  would   construct   a  better  kind    of 
houses ;  change  of  place  would  also  be  less  necessary,  as  the  net 
gives  a  more  certain  and  plentiful  supply  of  fish.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  native  of  Port  Jackson,  who  depends  upon  his  s'mgle 
arm  and  his  spear  for  his  support,  requires  not  the  aid  of  society, 
and  is.  indifferent. about  it;  he  prowls  along  the  coast,  a  gloomy, 
sohtary,  unsettled  being. 

•  *  An  inhabitant  of  Port  Jacksori,*  says  Colonel  Collins,  *  is  seldom, 
seen  in  the  populous  town  of  Sydney,  without  his  spear,  his  throwing 
stick,  or  hi&club.  His  spear  is  his  defence  against  enemies;  it  is  the 
weapon  which  he  uses  to  punish  aggression,  and  revenge  insuU.  It  is 
even  the  instrument  with  which  he  corrects  his  wife  in  the  last  extreme; 
for  in  their  passion,  or  perhaps  oftener  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  they  scruple 
not  to  inflict  death.  It  is  the  plaything  of  children,  and  in  the  hands  of 
persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  effect  this  must  have 
upon  their  minds.  They  become  familiarized  to  wounds,  blood  and 
death ;  and  repeatedly  mvolved  in  skirmishes  and  dangers,  the  native 
fears  not  death  in  his  own  person,  and  is  consequently  carejtss  of  in- 
flicting it  on  others/ 

-  On  the  southern  coast,  for  a  space  of  70  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Kangaroo  island,  neither  smoke  nor  other  marks  of  inhabitants  had 
been  seen,  and  it  was  pretty  certain  that  if  there  were  any,  they  had 
no  boats  or  canoes  of  any  kind,  as  die  contiguous  islands  had  every 
appearance  of  never  having  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man, 
Aaxong  other  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  was  the  extraordinary 

stupidity 
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stupidity  of  the  kangaroos  on  the  island  of  that  name.  Of  these 
animals,  timid  as  deer  on  the  continent,  they  carried  on  board 
in  one  day  ihirty-on^,  the  least  weighing  69^  the  largest  125  pounds^ 

*  Never,  perhaps,'  says  Captain  Flin(}ers,  *  had  the  dominion  pos 
sessed  here  by  the  kangaroo  been  invaded  before  this  time.     The  seal 
shared  with  it  upon  the  shores,  but  they  seemed  to  dwell  amicably  toge- 
ther.    It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  report  of  a  gun  fired  at  a 
kangaroo  near  the  beach,  brought  out  two  or  three  bellowing  seals  from 
under  bushes  considerably  further  from  the  water  side.     The  seal  in- • 
deed  seemed  to  be  much  the  naost  discerning  animal  of  the  two  ;  for  its  i 
actions  bespoke  a  knowledge  of  our  not  being  kangaroos,  whereas  thi» 
.kangaroo  not  unfrequently  appeared  to  consider  u^  to  be  seq.ls.' — yoU 
i.  p.l72. 

*  The  writers  on  New  South  Wales  have  expressed  their  surprise 
that  all  endeavours  to  civilize  the  natives  failed  of  success ;  that 
even  the  young  man  who  was  sent  to  England  with  Governor 
Phillip,  and  carried  back  by  Governor  Hunter,  sought  an  early ' 
opporUmity  of  returning  to  his  countiymen  and  resuming  the  mise- 
rable life  and  condition  of  a  savage.  For  our  parts,  we  feel  no 
surprise  at  such  conduct.  What  should  Ben-ne-long  the  savage  do 
among  civilized  Europeans,  surrounded  as  he  was  every  day  by 
bis  countrymen  ?  Every  instant  must  have  told  him  that  in  the 
society  in  which  he  then  lived,  ^  he  was  a  man  different  from  other 
wen;'  he  was  *  like  no  brother;'  he  obeyed  therefore  the  impulse^ 
of  nature,  and  returned  to  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  youth. 
It  will  require  a  very  different  method  from  any  yet  pursued  to 
civilize  the  savages  of  New  South  Wales :  if  such  be  the  wish  of 
the  colonists,  the  best  chance  of  success  would  be  that  of  inviting 
over  a  small  body  of  missionaries  from  the  fraternity  of  Hernhiiters 
or  Moravians,  v^ho,  unlike  other  missionaries,  temper  zeal  with  pru- 
dence, and  possess  besides  the  happy  art  of  making  the  most  savage 
of  mankind  feel  they  were  appointed  to  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of 
prowKng  in  woods,  and  seeking  shelter  in  rocks  and  caves.  That 
by  pinotper  means  something  might  be  made  of  this  people,  we 
should  augur  from  many  circumstances ;  from  none  perhaps  more 
sanguinely,  than  that  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  which  leads  a 
poan  to  stand  the  shafts  of  his  enemies  in  the  open  field,  and  con- 
verts the  most  deadly  hatred  into  friendship.  They  are  sagacious, 
and  their  powers  of  mimicry  are  not  to  be  excelled.  With  their  rude 
too],s  they  sculpture  on  stones  the  likeness  of  their  own  species  and 
Other  animals,  and  like  the  Bosjesmen  Hottentots,  they  paint  in 
colours  on  the  sides  of  their  caves  various  objects  of  nature. 

"  *  On  the  walls'  (of  the  caverns),  says  Captain  Flinders,  *  I  found  rud« 
drawings  made  with  charcoal,  and  something  like  red  paint  upon  the 
whit«  ground  of  the  rock.  These  drawings  represented  porpoises,  tur- 
'  '  •     „^       •  '    —       •  ^  ■  ■  •    •  jlgg^ 
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ties,  l^ai9gE^t)os,  and  ^  hnv^m^  haQd ;  and  Mr.  Westallj  who  went  after^  . 
wards  to  see  ihejn,  found  the  representatipA  of  a  kangarqo  witK  a  ffle  of 
thirty-two  persons  following  after  it.' 

We  will  npt  eveo  venture  to,  conjecture  \ybeQce  thb  savage 
people  originally  sprung,  pr  whether  they  have  at  any  time  sent  off 
cojiooies  to  other  island?,.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with 
tl)pi|' liefest  neiglil:|ouri^  the  pQPple  on  New  Guinea  to  the.north- 
w^ty  q^  tb§  l^fw  Z^l^^c}^rs  on  the  spujthrea^t.  They  would 
sefMin  md^  to.di^,  from  all  o^th^r  k,nowp  people  ia  almost  every 
rospect ;  tboi^,  strange  as  it  may  appear,,  the  Jewish  and  Mal^>r 
medaa  rite  of  circumcision  was  observed  to  be  pretty,  general  on 
the  west  side  of  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria:  the  oply  possible  wi^  of 
accounting  for  this  is  by  their  connections  with  the  Malays^  resort-* . 
log  tl^ther.  for  the  tr^axig^  tbougb  Pobn^aoo  (teiue4  Wi^g.a^y  in* 
tercour&e  with:  tbfi  natives.  .    . 

It  is  observed  by  Colonel  Collins^  thal^  in  tbeur.  imqo^tb  bm*^ 
guage,  he  secogni^  only  two  or>  three  words,  whicb  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  any  other  with  which  he  was  acquainted;  tbese  were, 
Guba-Cvha,  die  name, of  Port  Jadtts^m,  cuba  signifyii^  a  cape  in 
Portugueze;  and  Cam-me-'rade,  a,  term  of  affection  among  gir}$». 
i^ich.  to  be  sure,  as  he  says,  has  ^  a.  strong  resembl^^ice  to  tbe. 
Erench  word  camarade  ^^vJbut  we^  could  3carce1y  suppress,  a  smil^ 
wkfaen  he  asks,  ^  may  not  some  similitude  be  traced  between,  the, 
word  E-lee^mongy  a  shield^  and  the  word  Tdamon,  th^  nam^ 
given  to  the  greater  Ajax,  on  account  of  Ms  being  lord  o/*  the 
seven-fold  shiddT  this  it  is  to  be  learned !  A  few  words  si^pe  to 
express  the  objects  of  sense  and  the  conmion  actions  of  savage  life, 
apd'  as  to  the  qualities  and  modification  of  objects,  they  are  reduced 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  Every  thing  for  in3tan<pe  which  a 
New  Hollander  likes  is  good^  and  all  that  he  dislikes  is  bad.  We  are 
not  sure;  that  each  family  has  not  words  peculiar  to  itself,  which  are 
not  intel^ible  to  the  nei^bouring  families ;  but  we  know  that  the 
natives  of  VaaDieman'«  land^  of  Port  Jackson,  and  of  the  noi;tbem 
part  af  New  South  Wales,  are  not  acquainted  with  one  aniiollier's) 
ian|[iitges,  which  indeed  bear  not  the  most  remote  re$embla|H»« 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  well-known  affinity  thatproK 
vaiis  throughout  aloiost  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  the  South  sea^   * 

*  The  multiplicity  of  tongues  in  the  same  country,  presents/  says 
Captain  Flinders,  '  an  extrabrdtnary  contrast  with  the  islands  in  the^ 
great  Ocean,  where,  from  the  Sandwkh  islands  near  the  northern  tro* 
pio  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  New'  Zealand,  in  47^  souths  the  l^nr 
guage  is  almost  every  where  the  same  ;  and  with  so  little  difference  of  ^ 
djalect  that  the  several  inh^bit£^Qts  have  not  much  difficulty  to  undei;^ 
stand  each  other/ 

It  is  not  man  only  that  in  this  recently  discovered  ooqt^eiit  pnts  ^ 

on 
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on.  $11  9ppe2lraooe  <fifferefit  ftom  lakn  species  on  Hbs-  tom>ilnditig 
ishxidis^-^ther  organized  beii^s^  wlietker  of  the  animal  or  veg^able 
world,  seem  ta  possess  a  cbm-acteristic  difference  peculiar  to  them* 
selves.  This  is  a  curious  to{HCy  on  which  we  could  enlarge  with 
pleasure  if  our  limits  did  not  constrain  us  to  be  brief.  The  qua* 
4nipeda,  >ivilfa  very  few  excef^odSy  sure  of  ibe  Imigaroo  6r  opossum 
tribe. — ^witb  hind-legs  long,  be^^ond  all  proportion,  ^ben  codiparec^ 
widi  the  fore-lege  ;  and  with  a  sack  ui^der  Uie  belly  of  the  female 
for  t}ie  reception  of  the  young.  They  are  in  6ict  all  of  this  familj^ 
though  divided  into  several  genera,  die  species  of  which  amount 
to  betwe^  forty  and  fifty ;  apd  we  are  not  aware  that,  excepting 
ih^.  opossum  of  America,  this  race  of  quadrupeds  is  known  te^ 
exist  m  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  dogs,  both  wild  and 
t^me,  are  perfect  jackalb  and  without  the  least  variety,  and  thasi^ 
with  two  or  three  species  of  rats,  seem  to  complete  the  catalogue 
of  the  fourfooted  race  of  this  immense  continent. 

Among  the  birds  peculiar  to  the  country,  ihmnconura  supetifa, 
vrith  its  scolloped  tail  feathers,  is  peiiiaps  the  most  singuter  and 
l^eautiful  of  that  tribe  known  by  the  name,  of  birds  of  Paradise. 
Cocketoos,  parrots  and  parroquets  are  of  endless  variety  widbeautjiA 
The  mountain  eagle  is  a  most  powerful  and  magnificent  creature.; 
the  cassowary  or  emu  is  larger  even  than  the  ostrich,  and  prob»« 
Uy  die  lai^est  bird  th^  exists,  standing  full  seven  feet  high ;  we 
ilfty  probably,  because  on  the  south  coast,  in  King  George's  bay^ 
Captain  Flinders  found  two  nests  df  such  extraordinary  magnitude^ 
OS  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt. 

*  They  were  built  upon  the  ground,  from  which  they  rose  above  two 
feet ;  and  were  of  vast  circumference  and  great  interior  capacity ;  the 
branches  of  trees  and  other  matter  of  which  each  nt^st  was  composed, 
being  enough  to  fill  a  cart.' 

Here  are  also  blaqk  swans  and  white  eagles ;  the  fon^ier,  indeed, 
so  mimerous  as  tq  spoil  a  proverb  tl^at  hap  held  good,  for  two^ 
thousand  yei^rs.  Mr.  Bass  saw  ^t  least  three  hundred  of  then^ 
swimming  within  the  space  of  i^  quarter  of  a  mile  square :  be,  also 
heard.their  dying  song,  and  pronounces  it,  proh  pudor !  ^  en^aptly, 
to  resemble  the  creaking  of  a  rusty  sign  on  a  windy  day:'  it  coul^^ 
not,  be  those,^  therei^re,  that  iElian  heard.  There  was  nothing  sin*, 
gular  ifit^.  aquatic  birds  but  their  prodigious  flights,  Captai^ 
Flinders  gives,  us  a  curious  calculation  of  the  number  of  sooty,  pet- 
trels  seen  near  Port  Dxdrymple  in  Van  Dieman*s  land.  The  stream 
of  birds  in  close  compact  order  was  nearly  eighty  yards  in  deptk 
and  three  hundred  or  more  in  breath ;  and  it  passed  for  an  hour 
und  a  Aa//*  without  interruption^  at  a  rate  little  inferior  to  the  swift- 
D^  of  the  pigeon. 

*  Taking 
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*  Taking  the  stream  to  have  been  only  fifty  yards  deep  by  tbree  buiw 
dred  in  width  and  thai  it  moved  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  boar,  and 
allowing  nioe  cubic  yards  of  space  to  each  bird,  the  number  would 
amount  to  ope  hundred  aqd  fifty-one  iqillions  five  hupdred  thousand 
birds/ 

And  be  adds,  that  eighteen  and  a  half  square  geographic  miles  of 
ground  would  be  requisite  to  lodge  them !  Sboals  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  multitadinons  masses  in  which  herrings,  locusts, 
and  other  migratory  animals  are  accustomed  to  move. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  animal,  and  one  that  is  doubtless  pe* 
culiar  to  this  country,  is  a  creature  to  which  zoologists  have  given 
die  name  of  ormthonpuhus  paradoxus, — '^  a  quadruped  with  the* 
bNBak  of  a  bird,  which  is  contrary  to  known  facts  or  received  opi« 
nions' — so  singular  indeed  was  Uie  appearance  of  a  quadruped's' 
head  prolonged  into  the  bill  of  a  duck,  that  when  it  was  first  shewn 
to  the  late  Doctor  Shaw  of  the  British  Museum,  he  suspected 
it  to  be  an  attempt  to  impose  on  his  judgment  as  a  natundist.' 
Sevtod  species  have  however  since  been  discovered,  and  a  very 
minute  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  one  above  mentioned  may 
be  found  in  the  Philo80|rfiical  Transactions  for  1802,  by  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  it  cannot  with  propriety 
be  classed  in  the  mammalia,  aves,  nor  pisces,  but  that,  if  it  belongs 
to  any  known  cla!is  in  nature,  it  must  be  that  of  the  amphibia ,  with 
which  indeed  its  habits  have  a  close  analogy :  frequenting  the  banks 
•f  fresh  water  lakes.  In  which  it  generally  resides,  it  does  not 
swim  on  the  surface,  but  walks  at  the  bottom  like  the  hippopota- 
mus or  the  turtle,  coming,  up  occasionally  to  breathe. 

Of  the  botany  of  Terra  Austrafis  will  be  found  a  very  interesting 
and  philosophioJ  account  in  the  '  Gec^raphical  and  systematical 
Remarks'  of  Mr.  Brown,  (Art.  3,  of  the  Appendix.)  He  collected, 
nearly  5900  species  of  Australasian  plants,  which,  with  those  pre- 
viously brought  to  England  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others, 
furnish  materials  for  a  Flora  Terne  Australis,  that  would  consist  of . 
4200  species,  which,  we  are  told,  are  referable  to  120  natural 
orders ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  species  yet  discovered  belong  to  eleven  only  of  these  or- 
ders. Such,  indeed,  is  the  apparent  affinity  of -the  natural  obfects 
in  New  South  Wales,  that  one  of  the  early  settlers  (Mr.  White,  we 
think)  observes,  that  not  only  all  the  quadrupeds  are  like  opossums, 
but  that  all  the  fish  are  like  sharks,  and  that  the  land,  the  grasses 
die  trees,  and  the  animals,  possess  a  strong  similitude  that  runs 
through  the  whole  of  each  kingdom  of  nature.  The  largest  tree 
yet  known  is  the  eucalyptus  or  gum  treee,  of  which  there  are  not 
fewer  than  one  hundred  different  species,  some  of  them  of  enor- 
mous 
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mous  dimensions.  '  The  eucali/ptus  globulus  of  Labillardi^re/ 
says  Mr.  Brown,  '  and  another  species  peculiar  to  tlie  south  of  Van 
Dieman's  island,  not  uufrequently  attain  the  height  of  150  feet, 
with  a  girth  near  the  base  of  from  25  to  40  feet/  Of  this  magni- 
-ficent  tree  there  are  50  different  species  within  the  limits  of  the 
•colony  of  Port  Jackson.  Mr.  Brown  collected  upwards  of  30 
species  of  the  beautiful  melaleuca^  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  two  species,  the  leucodendron  and  cajaputi,  appear  to  be  con** 
^ned  to.Terra  Australis.  A  tribe  of  plants  classed  under  the  name 
of  Stackhousea  is  entirely  peculiar  to  thb  country.  Of  the 
natural  order  of  Proteacea,  consisting  of  about  400  known  species, 
more  than  200  are  natives  of  Terra  Australis,  of  which  they  fortfi 
one  of  its  characteristic  features;  the  various  species  of  Banksia,  in 
particular,  being  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  vege^ 
table  kingdom.  Thirteen  species  of  that  singular  tree  the  casua^ 
rinafotm  another  characteristic  feature  of  the  woods  and  thickets 
of  New  Holland.  But  the  leafiess  accacia^  of  which  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  species,  and  the  eucalyptus^  are  the  most 
extensive  genera  and  the  most  widely  diffused  over  the  Coasts  of 
Terra  Australis.  .  *  If  taken  ^together,'  says  Mr.  Brown,  *  and  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter  they  contain, 
calculated  from  the  size  as  well  as  from  the  number  of  individuals, 
they  are,  perhaps,  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country.' 
As  yet  it  does  not  appear  diat  any  of  the  vegetable  production*  are 
of  much  use  either  for  domestic  purpotjes,  or  as  articles  of  com- 
merce. A  creeping  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  species  ofsmilax,  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  settlers  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  guin  of 
the  eacatyptus  has  some  medicinal  virtues ;  and  the  bark  of  a  tree 
tm  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  has  been  said  to  possess  tanning 
Matter,  equal  to  that  of  oak  bark.  On  Chasm  island,  and  at  Cape 
Vaiiderlin  on  the  north  coast,  large  bu^es  were  found  covered  with 
nutmegs  ;  but  Captain  Flinders  says  they  were  small,  and  not  of 
an  agreeable  flavour,  nor  in  the  least  likely  to  come  in  competition 
with  the  nutmeg  of  the  Molucca,  islands.  The  specific  name  of 
insipiddf  given  by  Mr,  Brawn,  does  not  speak  much  in  iavour  of 
their  quality. 

-    Among  the  vegetable  curiosities  of  Terra  Australia^  was  a  pitcher 
plant,  very  different  from  the  nepenthes 

which  the  wife  of  Thone 

In  Eg3^pt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena. 
Instead  of  the  pitchers  being,  a^  in  this  genus,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  leaf,  in  that  of  New  South  Wales,  which  is  called  cepkahtus 
fotlicuiaris,  they  grow  from  the  foot-stalk.  The  lid  is  fitted  to 
the  opening  of  the  jug  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner,  and 
is  opened  and  shut- by  a  hinge:  it  was  found  to  be  in  general  par- 
tially 
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tittlly  ofkvky  Unflihe  vcfssbl  to  codtain  a  portion  of  U^atery  titud^  ifi 
^bich  were  drowned  atits  and  fiies ;  and  as  die  pknt  grew  mo^dy  in 
arid  situations  where  there  was  little  soil^  it  was  thought  that  di^ 
-pitcher  might  he  a  contrivance  of  nature  to  catck  the  rain  or  dew 
for  te  sustenanfce  of  the  plant,  instead  of  the  fluid  being  an  exada^- 
lion  from  the  root  or  leaves  of  the  jJant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nepen^ 
4h€s  distillatoria.  A  very  excellent  figure  of  this  plant  is  given  in 
ike  Atlas  of  Charts. 

As  that  part  of  K^ew  South  Wales,  in  which  oar  colony  « sudly 
ao  called,  is  situated,  has  now  begun  to  assume  a  character  of  ^oQne 
importance,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  inquiring 
whether,  in  a  national,  commercial,  or  moral  point  of  view,  it  is 
ever  likely  to  answer  the  expectations  of  Aose  who  were  in^tnimen- 
lal  in  the  establishment  of  it.  We  have  abundant  materials  fbr  such 
an  inquiry,  but  the  journal  of  Colonel  Collins,  not  less  valuable 
fmr  bemg  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  calendar,  and  the  Report  of  a  Ser 
lect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  *  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  sentences  of  transportation  are  executed/ 
i8cc.  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pui^ose. 

We  may  safely  venture  to  affirm  that  no  colony  was  ever  formed 
of  such  bad  and  intnrctable  materials — that  no  colony  ever  had  to 
atni^le  against  so  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  as  that  which 
'Great  Britam  undertook  to  establish  in  New  South  Wales.  PoR- 
tical  theorists  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  sending  into  distant  ba- 
nishment persons  whose  crimes  have  rendered  it  expedient  at  least, 
according  to  their  ovi^  system,  to  put  theni  under  close  restraint ; 
but  the  government,  on  whom  the  practical  application  devolves  of 
the  measuires  best  calculated  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  to 
whom  society  looks  for  its  protection,  would  seem  to  be  eqtiaUy^ 
doubtful  of  die  efficacy  of  those  theories,  by  findii^  it  still  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  old  practice  of  expatriating  so^' 
as  have  been  guilty  of  certain  offences.  It  became  a  qi^stion/ 
however,  with  the  Britbh  government,  a  few  years  after  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  to  what  part  of  the  worid  ij^^ 
increasing  number  of  convicts  should  be  sent.  Various  sitQ* 
ations  on  the  continent  of  Africa  were  successively  so^ested; 
but,  happily  for  the  n^roes,  all  of  them  were  found  to  be  ob- 
jectionable. Another  continent^  however,  iH*esented  itself,  a^raunst 
which  no  objection  appeared  to  lie.  On  this  niew  Terra 
Australis  no  native  of.  the  old  world  had  yet  fixed  his  abode; 
The  western  coast  of  this  fifth  continent  had,  it  is  true^  been 
long  known  to  the  t)ntch,  Portuguese,  and  Spahisfa  navigatorS| 
from  its  being  little,  if  it  all,  out  of  the  ordinal^  tract  to  Imba  ana 
China,  the  Eastern  archipelago,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  ^  but  the  eastern  coast  was  the  discovery  of  oii^  celebrated 

Cook; 
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Cook;  and  Botany  Bay,  oti  that  icoast,  Avas  ti  place  ie  *rebicke 
ivhich  seems  to  have  afforded  him  and  his  compaDiotos  imicfa  salk^ 
Action.  The  variety  and  tb^  luxumiice  of  the  vogetatson  ^nru 
rounding  that  bay,  the  new  character  which  seemed  to  di^titigiiijdi 
both  plants  and  ammals^  gave  a  sort  of  6clat  to  thi^  part  of  Now 
South  Wale*  which  wais  neither  forgotten  nor  overlooked  wtttti 
the  question  arc^, — ^to  what  part  of  the  world  those  unfortunate 
bieings  should  be  transj^rted^  whom  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
banish  from  the  land  that  gave  tbeito  birth  f 

Botany  Bay  then  was  the  spot  assigned  for  the  establish  men t 
of  anew  British  colony ;  but  so  imperfect,  as  it  after^^-ards  appeared, 
was  our  knowledge  of  this  bay',  and  of  the  neighbouring  countryj 
that  when  Captain  Phillip,  the  first  appointed  governor,  arrived 
•there  in  January^  178B,  with  his  new  colouyj  coni^tsling  of  about 
1000  persons  of  all  descriptions,  not  a  single  spot  in  the  whole  extent 
of  Captain  Cook's  *  verdant  meadows'  could  be  discovered,  whene 
he  could  set  down^  in  any  ^I'ay,  one  half  that  number;  even  sup- 
posing diem  to  have  been  well  disposed  tractable  subjects;  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  protnote  the  object  in  view.  Of 
that  nombery  however,  564  were  male,  and  192  female  convicts, 
who  regarded  the  new  country  as  a  second  Newgate  on  a  mol'e  esc- 
tended  sc^le,  and  consequently  as  a  place  of  punishment ;  ilie  re- 
mainder, to  the  number  of  about  260,  were  composed  of  tba  civil 
and  miliiau^  oiScers,  soldiers,  and  a  few  women  and  children. 

In  this  dilemma  the  governor,  who  was  fortunately  ^  naval  offi^ 
cer,  set  sail  with  the  Sirius,  with  a  view  of  examining  Port  Jackson 
to  the  northward ;.  his  hopes,  however,  were  not  very  sanguine  ^ivhen 
he  con3idered  that  they  were  fixed  on  a  spot,  whose  chief  recom- 
mendation, according  to  Captain  Cook,  as  he  passed  its  entrance, 
(for  he  was  not  within  it,)  was,  that  it  might  afford  shelter  for  a 
boat.  We  may  readily  then  conceive  his  astonishment  and  delight 
on  finding,  within  the  tortuous  entrance,  a  noble  and  capacious 
bay,  with  coves  and  harbours  in  which  the  united  navies  of  die 
wond might  ride  at  anchor  in  perfect  safety. 

To  Port  Jackson,  therefore,  Captain  Phillip  hastened  to  transfer 
die. whole  of  his  new  colony.  The  point  he  fixed  upon  for  iheil- 
digetnbarkation  was  at  the  head  of  a  cove  on  the  southerki  side  of 
die  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sydney  Cove.  To  thib 
piftce  it  would  seem  he  was  attracted  principally  by  a  stream  of  fresh 
Water,  '  which,*  as  Colond  Collins  observes,  '  stole  silently  along 
throiigh  a  verv  liiick  wood,  the  stillness  of  which  had  then,  for 
the  first  time  smce  the  creation,  been  interrupted  by  the  rude  souiid 
of  ttie  axe,  and  the  downfall  of  its  ancient  inhabitants' — nemus  quod 
nuUa  ceciderat  4eta^     . 

»Heri^tbeQ  the  neiiv^. settlers  were  put  on  A^e\  sukI  from  that 
•  >  moment 
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moment  commenced  the  cares^  atixieties,  and  vexations  of  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  new  colony;  The 
sick* were  so  numerous,  that  the  first  operation  was  to  estabhsh 
a  hospital  for  their  reception^  Many  of  the  convicts^  who  were 
selected  to  clear  the  ground  for  this  purpose^  set  off  instantly 
intp^he  woods,  others  fied  to  the  ships  of  Mi  La  Peyroiise  which 
had  anchored  in  Botany  Bay ;  and  others,  instead  of  assisting  to 
(throw  up  huts  and  other  Inaildings  to  lodge  thetnselves  and  the 
stores  and  provisions,  secreted  their  working  tool^ ;  petty  thefts 
were '  constantly  committed  a«iong  themselves ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  public  stores  were  robbed.  The  sailors  brought  spirits  on 
,  shore,  and  the  most  riotous  scene?  of  intoxication  and  debauchery 
tooJc  place.  Robberies  of  various  kinds  continued  to  be  committed; 
and  though  a  liberal  ration  of  provisions  had  been  established 
which  gave  to  the  convict  the  same  quantity  and  the  same  quality 
that  were  served  out  to  the  officer  and  the  soldiei's,  this  impaitial 
distribution  proved  to  be  no  security  to  the  publid  store.  It  was 
found  necessary,  therefore,  to  assemble  the  criminal  court,  which, 
by  27.  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  66,  was  *  to  consist  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
and.  such  six  officers  of  the  sea  and  land  service  as  the  governor 
should  require  to  assemble  for  that  purpose.'  One  criminal  was 
-sentenced  to  death,  another  to  banishment,  and  a  third  to  receive 
300  lashes. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  new  settlement,  no  sooner  were 
they  landed  than  the  scurvy  and  dysentery  broke  out  among  the 
convicts,  and  carried  off  great  numbers ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  what  by  disease,  deaths,  and  imprisonment,  it  was  found  that 
not  more  than  2^  could  be  employed  in  clearing  the  ground 
for  cultivation ;  and  tliese  few  went  through  a  very  scapty  portion 
of  labour  with  great  unwillingness.  The  earth  had  hitherto 
yielded  them  little  or  nothing;  and  their  few  cattle,  consisting 
of  two  bulls  and  five  cows,  by  the  negligence  of  the  keefier,  had 
strayed  into  the  woods  and,  after  a  fruitless  search,  were  given  up 
as  irrecoverably  lost.  Their  stores  of  provisions  daily  diminishing^ 
without  any  fresh  supplies  arriving  from  home,  were  soou  reduced 
to  a  state  of  lowness  so  exceedingly  alarming,  that  ih  the  Second 
year  of  the  new  settlement,  the  dread  of  fsimine  stared  them  in  the 
face..  The  Guardian  had  been  sent  from  England  for  their  teWet 
with  two  yqars  provisions,  stores,  clothing,  implements  of  husban- 
dry, &c.  together  with  a  supply  of  live  stock  fjfom  the  Cape  of. Good 
Hope,  and  150  choice  fruit  trees,  which  had  been  prepai'ed  undeir 
the  inspection  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  But  the  Guardian  was  wrecked 
on  a  floating  island  of  ice ;  and  the  first  ship  from  England  which 
reached  the  colony,  after  they  had  received  mtelligence  of  thi^ 
dreadful  IdsS;  Inroiight  than^  instead  of  a  supply  of  provision^,  a 
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cargo  of  22£  fmale  convicts,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  were, 
old  and  infirm^  and  more  fit  for  an  hospital  than  for  the  service  of 
an  infant  colony.  Another  transport  followed  close  ou  ^he  heels 
of  this  vessel,  having  on  board  218  male  convicts,  of  whoni  200 
were  on  the  sick  list..  Immediately  afterwards  two  other  trans- 
ports arrived,  in  no  better  condition.  The  deaths  on  the  passage 
on  board  these  three  ships  were  26 1  men,  11  women,,  and  twQ 
children.  The  convicts,  it  appeared,  had  been  victualled  and  sent 
out  by  contract,  at  so  much  per  head,  not  for  those  delivered  in 
the  colony,  but  for  those  received  on  board ;  and  of  course  every 
death  was  a  clear  profit  to  the  owners.  Those  who  survived, 
iivere  in  the  most  miserable  condition.  Another  transport,  the 
Hillsborough,  introduced  die  gaol  fever  in  addition  to  the  scurvy  and 
dysentery  already  raging  among  the  convicts.  In  this  ship  95  died 
on  the  passage  out  of  300  embarked.  Every  comfort  that  the 
settlement  afforded  was  administered  to  the  sick ;  but  such  was  . 
the  depravity  of  those  wretched  beings,  that  in  the  very  last  stage 
of  existence  many  of  them  had  recourse  to  stratagem  in  order 
to  obtain  a  double  share  of  wine  by  a^uming  different  names  and 
appearances.  They  stripped  each  other  of  their  blankets,  and  the 
djfing  man  watched  with  eagerness  the  moment  of  snatching  away 
the  covering  of  bis  neighbour,  even  before  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  body. 

In  this  period  of  general  distress,  robberies  were  committed 
by  wretches  too  weak  to  receive  the  punishment  which  they  so 
Justly  |[nerited ;  the  plea  of  hunger,  which  their  squalid  looks  but 
too  well  justified,  seldom  failed  to  operate  on  the  court.  It  was 
evident  that  neither  the  most  poignant  distress,  nor  the  want  of 
every  necesaary  of  life,  nor  sickness,  wrought  any  amendment  in  the 
morals  of  the  convicts.  The  women  were  so  much  worse  than 
the  men,  that  they  were  stated,  in  public  orders,  ^  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  every  infamous  transaction.'  The  convicts,  however, 
were  not  the  sole  malefactors  in  this  deplorable  state  of  the  colony. 
Six  soldiers,  who  kept  sentry  over  the  public  stores,  had  contrived, 
by  means  of  false  keys,  to  carry  on  a  successful  plunder  of  them  for 
the  space  o^  eigll^  nioriihs  ;  the^  were  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. The  Ciimiiml  Courts  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  sparing 
in  thur  ^cnteiict^b  of  denlh,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a  terrible  example— it  failed,  however,  of  tlie 
deaircd  effect;  'ai^d  lliehs  cojitinued  to  be  so  numerous  that  it  wa«. 
aoDielioies  found  uecoes^ir)'  to  assemble  it  two  or  three  times  a 
Dioflth.  Tlie  rat^e  for  ^])iiiluous  liquors  was  become  so  predomi- 
nant, that  when  supplieii  h^id  arrived,  and  tlie  people  were  again  put 
upon  tlii?  full  ration,  orcUiiida,  gardens  and  huts  were  robbed,  and 
livery  thiiig  that  could  be  procured,  even  tp  food  and  clothing,  was 
/jKOL.  XII.  NO,  xxiii*  c  sold 
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wold  and  tacrtfieed  for  tbb  pernicious  hefcngt.  Many  oFtfie  frt» 
ieulers  were  as  strongly  adiikted  to  this  sboodMaUe  ^e  as  the 
GOQTictfl;  two  of  ibeni  retired  to  the  skirtt  of  a  wood  to  dnnk 
spiriti  for  ft  vi-agcr — one  of  them  was  found  dead^  the  other  i^  the 

llbe  conduct  of  tli^  co^vicU  on  other  ocnaom  wbs  not  e$sStj  to 
be  expUiiwd.  They  set  the  prison  on  fire  it  a  tiiM  when  Aey 
knew  that  twenty  criinuials  were  confined  in  it  loaded  with  heavy 
iroQS,  some  of  m  huni  were  in  coiiseqtience  buret  to  deadi,  and  othera 
ttarrowly  escaped,  they  ^ere  conipeHed,  as  diey  might  ha?e  aa* 
titred  themscKe^j  to  rehutM  it  by  ettra  ]abour;  yet  a  second  traie 
tbrv  set  it  on  fire*  *They  IiLevvise  bumt  down  &e  choith,  whicK 
the}  had  alfo  to  rebuikl ;  and  set  fire  to  die  gtain  which  was  iA« 
tended  to  feed  them,  litany  of  them  betook  themiidveg  in  bochea 
to  small  hoathf  wUicli  ihey  cut  adrift,  and  hnnched  into  the  opeit 
ocean^  where  tliev  necessarily  perished  in  the  most  miserable  nsan^ 
iicr.  Oilier*  fle^  to  the  ^oods,  where  a  fete  not  less  deplorable 
awaited  thera.  A  singtdar  species  c^nfetuationhad  taken  bdd  of 
the  minds  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Ae  eoionists.  Some  Irish 
convicts,  who  had  recently  arrived,  propagated  an  idea  d»t  by  tr»* 
veiling  through  the  woods  to  the  northward  they  might  shortly 
reach  China,  where  they  would  be  favourably  received,  and  eigoy 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  widiout  labour;  andsofasci* 
nating  was  this  prospect,  (hat  scarcely  a  week  elapsed  without  tk 
party  setting  off  to  walk  to  China,  These  d^hided  creatures  gene- 
rally contrived  to  carry  pro\i$ions  sufficient  to  enable  -Aepi  i<> 
proceed  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  jiossibility  of  a  tttwrtiy'Ttt'^ibef 
should  discover  llieir  error:  and  the  greater  number  df'therti  ^tif'* 
fered,  in  consequence,  a  miserabte  death  in  the  woods.  '  Orfeile 
party,  which  consisted  of  twenty  made,  apd  one  fenii^e'  tbUV^^ 
from  Ireland,  who  set  out  on  this  Chinese  expe^tion;  thirteeil'Ww' 
luckily  discovered,  bat  in  so  Weak  and  vinretched  k  ^idklitf, 
maimed,  naked,  and  worn  to  the  bone  by  famine,  that*  tfiijr  '^^^ 
with  difficulty  recovered ;  the  rest  of  the  party  had  jierisb^dJ  'Otti^' 
man,  who  had  deserted  another  party,  and  returned  in  safttj^,  *r^' 
ported  that  he  saw  upwards  of  fifty  European  skeleton*  lyhife  itf,  ***'' 
woods,  of  those  unhaj^y  b^ngs  who  bad  {>erisl)ed  by  fanofii^^ffe'* 
dieir  way  to  China.  '^  '^^  ^'" 

Prompted  by  humanity  to  nut  a  stop  to  a  species  of 
attended  with  such  cruel  results,  the  Ooverndr  kssemblied  ^'\ 
of  convicts  who  were  suspected  to  be  watching  for  an  6f 
of  walking  to  this  land  of  promise;  be  pointed  6Ut  t6  thei^  tb6  JM^ 
vitable  destruction  that  awaited  them  if  they  siSU  persi^d'W'fll^l  '" 
attempt,  and  told  them  that,  in  order  to  cbnvfnce  ttlerb  6t  iSiH'  ■ 
danger  and  impracticability  of  proceedivrg  ftr  into  xht  cbUiibyy^lkP'  ' 

had 
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bad..prd)frQd  u  .))»|ty  toapcpn^any  aii>  four  of  them,  whom  xh^ 
shplild  3el)e.ct;»  on  tl^eir  e?fpeditiQii>  as  far  as  tliey  should  Jiud  tliein<* 
aely.^j^bji^  tp  proceetj,  wjthwk^t  [jrovisious  i\\^y  could  carry.  Ac-^ 
coi:dwfl;lj^.  fpiirckf  tte  ?nost  robust  being  selected^  tliey  set  offj  at 
tenaedby  four  soldiers  and  three  guides,  After  ion  days  travelling 
the  ,^4^^,imd, guides  returned  to  Paramutta,  mIiIi  tluee  of  die 
coQ^ict  C^jputies,  whoy.  haviug  giiined  the  fuot  of  U^e  first  mouii- 
^ii^i^^^yir^fe  30  completely  sick,  of  Iheh  joumc}' ,  and  of  the  hope*^ 
less^^p^j^ct  before  thcn^,  that  they  requested  to  return  with  the 
aoU|j^rs.  One  man^bowever,  determtned  to  persevere,  and  was  le^ 
with  the  guides  for  that  purpose.  They  were  out  twetity-six  days, 
and  returned,  so  much  exhausted,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
VDloy^  for  some  tin^e : — the  distance  which  they  had  proceeded  ap- 
peaji^  \o  l)e,  $|s  nearly  as  could  h^  collected  from  the  account  which 
tb^  ^v^i  about  140  miles  from  Paramatta,  but  not  in  a  straight 
')iiQe,99  thei^  inclined  to  the  S.  W.  So  very  J  i  tile  did  the  country 
^ffofd  of  any  kind  of  subsistence^  thai  they  ^^ere  several  time^  on 
the  point  of  perishing  with  hunger — a  kangaroo,  a  rat,  and  two  or 
three  aoi^U.birdsy  wkk  a  few  gruhsj  were  all  they  were  able  to  pro- 
9iir«^  EKi^  the  aufferinga  and  the  danger  of  the  party,  pitimulgated 
9&  l^)[  were  thiroug^  tSke  settlement,  had  not  the  desired  eHect  of 
iwr^ywtin^. desertion,  and  numbeja  every  year  continued  to  ^^^^^ 
ltieh;%|e.  m.the  woods,  and  on  the  ocean. 

«  Th^.  piPg^oss  of  the  new  colony  was.  also  considerably  retarded. 
by  t)|^^efiraf:|Qry  and  rebellious  disposition  of  those  convicts  who 
hadi^^JOI^etejdthe  periods  of  their  banishment,  or,  as  die  phrase 
wa«,^>|i(hpf9e4iu^  were  up.  Tlxe  Irish,  in  particular,  who  were 
tti^^a^^^miierQUs^  were  also  the  most  troublesome.  These  peo- 
]^)e^gii^4(fc|een  seat  to  the  colony  without  any  registers  of  the  respec- 
tive4{f^u^.,f)f.3£T  to  which  they  had  l^en  sentenced;  nor 

coi|jLi^^fpi^,4JU  of  late  years,  ever  be  obtained.  In  consequenca 
of  W9lrfflPp8^'^'''^^  those  who  had  arrived  one  year  claimed  their 
fre^^^^;t|^^ae^^  li  was  of  Tittle  importance,  however,  to  them, 
wb^f^^  tS^]  Vf^mes.  wejre  up'  or  not,  except  as  it  furnished  them 
wit}^^  ju^yancp,.  for,  which  there  was  some  ground.  When  the 
tim$^}9^tl^.  ^rat  convicts  had  expired,  they  were  told  that  no 
ob^^^kfi^^uldrbe  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  returqing  to  England, 
biit  niat  DO  assi;8t^n€e  would  be  given  to  them  on  tlie  part  of  govern- 
'"^flit^fj^ll^ J^?^  ¥)\^^  procure  passages^  in  ships  touching  at  th& 
^•WffiP'^  ^^f?i^S'^^^^>  \^^^  ^^*^  ^y  ^"^^  ^^^  attempt  to  go  away 
^^Wn^^cM^HfJF^'^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  while  they  remained 

^y^j8ff^hf  ffBliyffl  ^  l^^vtvr  at  the  public  works.  Men  who  have 
>l^f|^fh(^J|Jff^$t'P^^  puni»hm.ent  for  acts  of  injustice  towards 
oth^;]^  f n^  Rt^i  ^gS>S^^ty>**  olhaving  justice  done  to  themselves.  It 
^^W^^flifm^SifP)^^  at,  that  und^r  ^u^b  circumstances 
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the  convicts  became  discontented,  aiid  that  plots  and  mutinies  were 
constaiitly  forming,  or  constantly  suspected. 

It  would  appear  however  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  of  late  years  no  difficulty  exista  among 
the  major  part  of  the  men  who  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  colony, 
of  finding  means  to  return  home ;  but  the  same  facility  is  not 
afforded  to  the  women,  who  have  no  possible  method  of  leaving 
the  coloi^  but  by  prostituting  themdelves  on  board  such  »hips 
as  may  chuse  to  receive  tKem.     The  committee  justly  observe, 

*  They  who  are  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  that  their  former  habits 
ihay  be  relinquished,  cannot  obtain  a  return  to  this  country,  but  by  re- 
lapsing into  that  mode  of  life,  which  with  many  has  been  the  first  cause 
of  all  their  crimes  and  misfortunes.  To  those  who  shrink  from  these 
means,  or  are  unable  even  thus  to  obtain  a  passage  for  themselves, 
transportation  for  seven  years  is  converted  into  a  banishment  for  life, 
and  the  just  and  hunuine  provisions  of  the  law,  by  which  different  pc^ 
riods  of  transportation  are  apportioned  to  different  degrees  of  crimei. 
are  rendered  entirely  null/ 

Among  the  convicts,  were  another  class  of  men  whose  minds- 
were  never  to  be  reconciled  to  their  fete — we  allude  to  those 
transported  for  life.  When  deprived  of  hope,  existence  becomes- 
^e  most  insupportable  of  all  evils;  the  captive  who  sees  my 
end  to  his  chains  is  careless  as  to  his  present  conduct,  and  totally 
indifferent  as  to  his  future  fate :  the  unhappy  delinquents  who 
have  merited  so  severe  a  sentence,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  com- 
passion of  those  who  superintend  the  labour  which  they,  are  cora- 
C^Ued  to  execute,  but  in  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  feel  the 
ast  degree  of  interest ;  to  drive  such  hopeless  wretches  with  the 
whip  is  barbarous,  and  without  it  they  will  perform  no  labour.  It^ 
IS  true,  the  Governors  have  possessed  a  power  of  grantipg  to  con- 
victs either  the  entire  or  partial  remission  of  their  sentepce^^  what- 
ever it  may  be — a  power  which  is  not  only  liable  ta  ffi^  abuse, 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  at  times  very  nuich  abused. 

*  It  is  in  evidence,'  say  the  Committee,  *  that  in  some  years'  150  par- 
dons have  been  granted ;  that  pardons  have  bedn  granted  t9  convicts 
immediately  on  their  ariival,  without  reference  to  their  cbf^rac^tersor 
merits;  and  it  appears  rather  to  have  at  tiroes  been  made  an  fipstr^ment 
to  gain  popularity,  than  the  means  of  rewarding  exeoipl^rj  c^pduct  by, 
a  well-deserved  extension  of  his  Majesty's  mercy/ 

Such  were  the  materials  destined  to  lay  the  foundaM^^  of  the ' 
new  British  colony  in  New  South  Wales;  and  wiiea,  with  such 
unwilling  hands,  we  take  into  account  the  vast  proportion  or 
sick,  the  great  number  of  deaths,  desertions  and  iiqprisonments, 
the  slowness  of  its  progress  is  at  once  explained.  It  :wa$  re* 
tarded  also  in  the  commencement  by  physical,  as  well  as  moraV 

causes. 
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<;£mses;  Though  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  by  no  means  uni- 
healthy,  yet  it  is  subject  occasionally  to  violent  heats,  which  raise 
Ae  metcnry  to  105°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  in  the  shade;  at  such 
jtimeB  &e  leaves,  the  grain,  and  the  grass  are  parched  up,  the  birds 
•db^op  from  the  trees,  and  animals  lie  gasping  on  the  ground  for 
want  of  water.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  not  unfre*^ 
4}tie»t,  and  Indbtones  of  imusual  size,  stated  to  be  sometimes  six 
inches  in  circumference,  kill  the  poultry,  and  totally  destroy  the 
com.  Caterpillars  and  grubs  frequently  devour  the  young  graiu^ 
and  tlie  gardens  are  overrun  with  rats.  The  Hawkesbury  river,  oa 
the  banks  of  which  lie  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  colony,  n  sub* 
ject  to  inundations,  which,  rising  to  the  enormous  height  tof  70  oc 
80  feet,  sweep  away  houses  and  inhabitants,  cattle,  gra^in,  gardens, 
"Sec.  leaving  behind  a  scene  of  devastation  in  which  scarcely  a  trace 
^-emains  of  the  labours  of  man. 

A  settlement  had  been  formed  on  Norfolk  island,  with  a  view 
Jto  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  plant,  which  Captain  Cook  found 
growing  tliere  spontaneously,  of  that  species  which  is  so  success? 
fully  employed  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand.  It  was  also  con* 
aidered  as  an  useful  appendage  to  the  principal  colony,  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  criminal  and  refractory  convicts.  This  depend* 
ent  colony  was  subject  to  the  same  impedin^ents,  bath  moral  and 
physical,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales.  The. 
soil  indeed  was  richer,  and  the  crops  more  abundant ;  ,but  they  were 
rendered  less  certain  from  tfie  prevalence  of  rats  and  grubs.  By  its 
apparent  fertility,  however,  ^nd  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  the  farmed  of  hogs  increased,  the  Governor  of  Sydney  waa 
tenip^d  t6  send  to  it  a  greater  number  of  convicts  than  prudence 
wodld'ttSve  w:ttrrahted ;  the  failure  of  the  crop,  the  loss  of  a  ship 
jsentWifh  provisions  for  their  relief,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
h<^8  devour irig  one  another  for  want  of  food,  created  a  faniine  more 
diwefesftif  than  was  experienced  on  the  continent;  many  died  of 
hunger^  *^hd'the  rest  were  saved  only  by  the  myriads  of  birds  of  the> 
l^pffin  kimd^  which  can^e  from  sea  every  evening  in  clouds  that  lite-^ 
ralty  darkened  the  air,  settling  on  the  hill  called  Mount  Pitt,  where,  lit 
des^hbl^sl,  their  eggs  were  deposited  and  hatched.  Two  or  three 
;^hi6ns!and  'bf  these  birds  were  taken  every  night,  to  whose  resting 
*  .plade  the  half-famished  convicts  were  guided  by  knots  of  th^e  pine 
jtree,  which  served  as  torches  to  light  them  through  the  woods,  to  pfo-^ 
<^ri6y  Hi  the  expense  of  the  most  exhausting  fatigue^  a  scanty  meal 
for  tite  following  day.  Though  this  was  the  only  resource  that- 
remamed  on  the^  island,  so  thoughtless  and  improvident  were  the 
convicts,  that  they  not  only  destroyed  the  birds,  with  th^ir  young 
lind  their  eggs,  but-even  the  holes  in  which  the  nests  were  tn^de  ; 

c  3  "         and 
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«n4  diit3  very  soon  deprived  themselves  of  their  sole  preservaitiVe 
troai  absolute  famine* 

But  better  times  succeeded.  Tliere  were  no  natives  on  Notf^ 
jsbndy  and  those  on  New  South  Wales  were  so  few  in  number^  and 
j^  li^  united  among  themselves,  that,  although  iretjuetitly  troi»bi^<i- 
^omey  they  occasioned  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  progressive  iti- 
provement  of  the  colony  \  for  under  all  the  discoiiragmg  impedi^ 
ments,  it  had  so  much  improved  in  1796,  tlie  eighth  yearof  itsesta* 
iblidiw^t,  that,  according  to  Mr.  ColKns,  there  were  3939  persona 
of  all  descriptions  at  Sydney  Cove,  and  5419  acres  of  land  under 
jsultivatioo(  the  stores  and  granaries  were  abundantly  filled ;  in  the 
bouses  of  itidivtduals  ^vcre  most  of  the  comforts  and  dot  a  fe\^t>f 
the  luxuries  of  life ;  ^  uud  the  former  years  of  famine,  toil  and  diffi- 
culty were  «aw  excltauged  for  years  of  plenty,  ease  and  pleasure/ 
In  1 80 1 J  being  ihe  thirteenth  year  of  the  colony,  there  were  5547, 
of  whom  77G  were  children,  exclusive  of  those  on  Norfolk  island, 
amounting  to  l>6l,  making  a  total  of  6508  in  the  w^hole  colony. 
Al  the  same  lime  the  ground  in  cultivation  was  5333  acres  of 
wheat,  and  :iJS64  acres  of  maize.  The  stock  consisted  of  0757 
sheep  ;  J 293  head  of  horned  cattle;  243  horses;  4766  hogs,  and 
l^i^U  goats.  Eight  years  after  this,  according  to  a  statement 
given  by  Mr.  Mann,  the  state  of  the  colony  Was  as  follows : 
9356  inhabitants  of  all  descriptions,  of  whom  about  6000  were 
able  to  support  themselves — 6887  acres  of  wheat  in  ciihivirtion; — 
St^QO  acres  of  maize— 6^  acres  of  barley  and  oats — lOO  aciie^*of 
peas  and  beans-^3()l  acres  of  potatoes — 546  acres  of  orchards  ^d 
gardens*— 34  acres  of  flax,  hemp  and  hops.  The  stoc^  cdnsi^iled 
of  41  i  horses,  529  mares— 1 18  bulls,  5115  cows,  ^hd  "3771*  BSen 
--33,258  sheep— 2975  goats,  and  19,368  hogs.  Without  calHng 
in  question  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mami's  statement  6f  fact§,  ^ve 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  his  judgment 'in  *natt^rs 
of  opinion.  But  we  have  better  authority,  that  of  theCdmnoitiee 
jttf  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  returns  prodtiCi^d  befofe'  this 
committee,  and  which  come  down  to  Mardi,  JS  tO,  it  apj^ears 
that  the  tptal  population  then  was  10,454,  of  which  ^5,!5 1 3  vievt 
men,  2,220  women,  and  2,721  children;  that  of  these  from  |<o  i 
Vere  convicts;  that,  in  addition.  Port  Dairy mple,  and  Hot)an*s 
towQ  in  Van  Dieman's  land  contained  1,321  inhabitants,  besides 
177  persons  on  Norfolk  island^  which  settlement,  hoWevfef,  *has 
beaa  since  totally  abandoned  ;  that  the  ground  actually  i'n  ciAt^ 
yation  amounted  to  rather  more  than  21,000  acres,^  atid  that 
74,000  acres  were  held  in  pasture;  that  th6  Ijumber ^6f  li6|«cs 
was  521,  mares  593— bulls  193,  coxt^s  6,351,  ojtfen  4,7B^^i^beep 
S3,8J«— goats  1,731— hogs  8,992.    For  l*ie  pticb  o/  j^^sfcn^ 
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v# jpUft.tru^t  ito  Mr.  Mapn  |  that  of  beef  is  stated  by  him  ^t  I5d. 

m  poumt;  mutton  the  same,  pork  ikd.  iovvln  Q^/6i^ aj^ieicl^^jl^m^ 

-fijT.  a  pouod^  milk  l|  a  quartj  whe^it  125.  a  bushel^,  pbtatcWs  '|pi^  a 

cwL;  greens  of  all  sorls  plenliful  and  cheaj)/lfem6ns  flrf;  a'dc^li^ 

peaches  ^id.  a  doaen,  appks  2j,   uud  pears  S5.^  a  diitfe,' ';.THe 

average  price  of  agncultural  Iabt>ur  dboiit  halft^-titiiWiT  avdiy, 

without  board,  aiid  s*  sbilling  wiih  it,     %is  aV0  concme'^tB  %e 

iifider-slated,  for  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  'Cbpitofdrisr,  In 

,,;tljeir  report  say,  '  that  the  expense  of  each  cortvicr  iti  thelterViee 

.  I>f  governTOeatwas  about  40A  a  year;  |ind  that  a  ftree  WBbljVer* at 

gydney  could  be  hired  for  70/.  but  that  be  wodfd  *>  ticaWy  tWfce 

f,as  much  \\'ork/  ic<  .'       ^ 

\      It  would  appear  from  these  retuniSj  that  the  cdlotiy  irf  p^duH^ny 

calculated  for  raising  stocL     Sheep  and  hogs  ittparticiiltffihfcr^^e 

rapidly,  and  thrive  well.     An  instance  is  given  by  Cblo'nei  GoHifis 

of  one  colonist  having  in  hia  possession,  in  1799?  H 6' sheep  raised 

from  a  single  ewe  given  to  him  by  Governor  Phillip  in4792.  *  It 

\vas  discovered  too  by  Governor  Hunter,  in  1795,  thkt  the  t^o 

-  i^idls  and  live  cows,  which ^  in  the  early  days  of  th^  Settlenientv 

.  ( J7B8)  had  strayed  into  the  woods,  had  increased  enormously,  he 

^^^imself  having  fallen  in  with  a  herd  of  at  least  40,  gFa2ing  on  the 

,f  cow  pastuie  plaiiis*  beyond  the  Nepean  river,  about  fbrty'mile^ 

^.from  Paramatta,     Some  doutita  beini^  started  whether  they  tti^t 

_not  be  originally  natives  ol'  the  cauntry,  as  they  were  extrenady 

i^ fierce  and  wild,  a  bull  was  shot,  from  which  it  was  ascertained 

tj^tbatAey  were  of  the  true  Cape  of  Good  Hope  breed.     Oh  these 

1^  ^e  plains  the  herds  have  been  observed  annually  to  increase,^-**o 

much  indeed  that,  we  are  told  in  the  second  editidii  of  Colonel 

Col]ip^*s  book,  they  umoimttd  in  180 J  to,  at  least,  one  thousand 

^  /Jiead  \  and  as  there  is  a  strict  prohibition  against  kiUing  them,  then: 

_^^acape  into  the  woods,  wliith  was  considered  as  one  of  the  greaftest 

\!^  calamities  at  the  time  it  happened,  is  likely  to  turn  out  one  of 

^^the  most  lucky  events  that  could  have  befallen  the  colony,  aa  these 

^^Jierds  will  fitmi&h  a  certain  resource  against  future  scarcity. 

Such  a  calamity,  iiowever,  can  scarcely  now,  with  common  pm* 
i  dence^  be  apprehended.     Judging  from  the  present  state  of  theco- 
lonyj  we  should  say  that  the  crisis  which  ^ras  to  determine  its  exist- 
ence, is  past,  and  that  the  main  difficulties  haVe  been  snrmounted. 
^^  There  can  now  he  little  doubt  that  the  poputajtion,  and  with  it  the 
^ J,  means  of  subsisteriice,  will  continue  to  increase;  and  indeed  wetbink 
j^  it  rather  extraordinary,  that  after  a  possession  of  five-and-lwe#ity 
'  years  there  should  still  existt  tlie  necessity  of  ati  annual  call  upon 
*;Uhe  public.     By  the  accomits  laid  befol-^  the  Committee  of  the 
^,  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  bills  drawn  in  the  year  IB  10 
^.'amounted  to  72^600/.  being  a  great  iiici?ease  Upon  every  preceding 

c  4  year, 
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year^  and  it  is  added^  that  the  expenditure  of  die  year  18il  prcH 
mised  to  be  still  greater.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  oj^niooof  di0 
Commitee,  that  a  removal  of  part  of  the  military  force  would  con^ 
siderably  reduce  the  expense,  and  that  in  a  population  of  11,000 
persons,  eleven  hundred  of  them  are  not  reqmred  to.be  aoldi^ri^ 
These  sums,  however,  are  voted  generally  without  inquiry. 

It  is  now  time,  we  think,  to  decide — whether  this  new  colony  is 
ever  likely  to  anawer  the  original  ide;is  of  those  who  recommended 
it : — first,  as  the  means  of  converting  convicted  felons  into  good 
citizens ;  and  secondly,  as  a  colony  which,  from  its  productions  and 
trade,  holds  out  any  hope,  however  remote,  of  becoming  advan-^ 
tageous  to  the  mother  country.  The  Committee  think  *  it  is  in  a 
-traiii  entirely  to  answer  the  ends  proposed  by  its  establishment.' 
'We  cannot  say  that  we  entirely  concur  in  this  opinion.  From  all 
the  inquiries  that  we  have  been  able  to  make,  and  from  all  the  ac-** 
counts  that  have  been  published,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  ccMisi-^ 
derable  number  of  the  convicts  sent,  thither  have  been  reclaimed 
from  their  vicious  habits  of  life.  Great  numbers  perish  in  cods^ 
quence  of  their  irregular  lives,  and  matiy  of  those  who  return  to 
Europe  re-appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Of  those  who 
escape  t;o  America  we  hear  nothing  more ;  they  become  there  sub^ 
jects  worthy  of  the  most  ^  virtuous  and  enlightened  government  upon 
earth.'  It  is  scarcely  time  yet  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  th^ 
line  of  life  which  their  children  are  likely  to  take.  They  are  rcpre*» 
sented  as  a  handsonie  well  made  race,  on  whose  education  codk 
siderable  pains  have  been  bestowed  at  the  public  expense.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  many  of  the  females  who  had  never  bcyrne 
children  in  England,  become  prolific  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
some  of  them  at  an  age  deemed  generally  past  child-bearing*  We 
do  not  imagine  that  the  climate  contributes  to  this  efieoti  90  ibucb 
as  the  regular  life  they  are  there  obliged  to  lead — regular,,  at  lea^t^ 
in  comparison  with  their  former  habits.  Som^  of  those  who  bftvo 
married  and  settled  have  reformed  their  lives,  but  it  is  tQ  be  feared 
that  the  majority  both  of  men  and  women  are  become  more  de^ 
-praved  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  most  sanguine  supporter  of  the  New  South  Wsdes  system 
of  colonization  mil  hardly,  we  think,  promise  to  himself  anj^  advMir 
tage  of  importance  to  the  mother  country  from  the  products  wbich 
it  may  be  able  to  supply.  We  entertain  not  the  least  doubt^  that  ia 
a  few  years  there  will  be  a  vast  superabundance,  both  of  live  stock 
and  grain ;  the  one,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  will  contribute 
to  the  other;  and  both  are  at  all  times  markeit^ble  commodities  i^ 
Europe ;  but  the  distance  is  so  great,  that  until  they  can  afford 
cattle  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  the  hides,  and  tallo<v,  they 
^annot  become  an  article  of  trade ;  and  grain  can  neyei:  be  raided  ^ 

a  price 
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h  price  fiuflSciently  low  to  find  a  iharket  in  any  part  of  Eur6pe.  Tbi 
Bame  objectioi]  will  apply  to  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  and  the  flax, 
winch  great  pains  were  taken  to  cultivate  and  manufacture  after 
the  manner  of  the  New  Zealanders,  two  of  whom  were  brought 
over  to  instruct  the  convicts.  Naval  timber  and  hemp  are  still  les9 
likely  to  find  a  market  in.  Europe,  <Hr  in  India ;  and  the  whale  fishery, 
after  repeated  trials,  has  been  given  up« 

In-  one  sense,  however,  the  success  of  the  colony  may  be  attend* 
ed  with  results  highly  advantageous  to  British  interests.  It  is  aU 
most  i^ertain  that  should  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  continue 
to  increase  in  its  present  ratio,  die  redundancy  of  its  population 
musty  at  no  very  distant  period,  either  produce  an  extension  of 
pauperism  tdo  enormous  to  be  supported,  or  an  emigration  from 
that  class  of  society  which  is  not  only  the  most  valuable,  but  th^ 
inost  numerous,  the  manufacturer,  the  small  farmer  and  cottager! 
Many  of  these,  we  apprehend,  will  leave  the  country ;  and  to  per* 
sons  of  diis  description,  the  colony  undoubtedly  holds  out  strong 
encouragement :  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  may  be  induced  to 
go  thither  under  the  hope  of  realizing  a  fortune  for  themselves  or 
their  po&terity,  will  certainly  be  deceived ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that,  by  any  exertion,  they  will  ever  be  able  to  transfer  their  pro- 
duce to  any  other  country.  But  were  it  otherwise,  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  colonisation  of  New  South  Wales,  extensive  as  it  is,  would 
not  find  its  ultimate  limits  in  no  great  length  of  time.  Tlie  Blue 
Mountains  are  an  impenetrable  barrier,  beyond  which  all  is  near);^ 
terra  incognita.  The  Hawkesbury,  the  only  river  worth  mention- 
ing on  tbe  whole  coast,  has  its  rise  on  this  side  of  that  formidable 
obstade^  and  is  not  navigable  above  half  way  to  it.  Whatever^ 
therefore,  the  nature  of  the  country  may  be  beyond  these  moun- 
tain«j  a  difficult  communication  by  land  and  none  by  water  carriage 
could  be  had  with  the  sea  coast.  The  want  of  harbours  and  rivers 
on  die  coasts,  and  the  barren  appearance  of  the  greater  part  of 
tbetfi)  are  unfavourable  to  extensive  colonization ;  and  the  remark- 
abfo  scarcity  of  human  beings,  and  of  other  animals,  confirms  the 
supposition  that  the  country  does  not  afford  the  means  of  subsist** 
eace  for  many  more« 

In  stating  our  opinion  of  the  little  value  of  the  new  colony  to 
the  mother  country,  we  are  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  finding 
fa«lt,  which'  is  always  an  easier  task  than  that  of  pointing  out  a 
remedy*  Two'  suggestions  however  occur  to  us,  either  of  which, 
in- our  opinion,  would  be  preferable  to  the  system  of  sending  cri- 
minals to  this  gr«at  penitentiary-house  at  the  distance  of  more  thao 
6000  leagues — at  an  enormous  cost — and  for  no  good  purpose. 
Our  first  project  is  that  of  making  a  present  of  them,  in  the  first 
inststnce,  to  the  Americans,  y^  tiow  eagerly  steal  them  away 
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t^^  (^  teikfttj,  in  every  v^stl^t  touebdrtheve;  ^UsIvvKmlii 
^^hetitfidd  to  ihe'  €oifm<^ts,  and  not  iiMad^wrngBm^^to^ik^ 
IThft^/  ^les.  '  In^  the  first  place^  it  would'  be'  a  pi<odigtoiiid 
^ayi^bf limnari  fife^  it  is  lamentable  to  nAect  on tl4^«un»b^s 
ifvB6fraMB  i^riiE<l(sd  in  our  fiew  cdkmy  by  the  heed  df  ilKe^linHnktkm^r^ 
'liih-%'  for  steirRn^.  Now  all  such  wimiU  be  mved  ti^  the^alile  of 
Kentucky^  where  there  is  no  law,  or  to  that  of  Peasylvsiinl,  wWfe 
^Were  is'  tio'^atlow^/  It  is  no  barm  there,  toscep  o/vtr  m'mtm^a 
Siifake-febce  into  his  ofdiard,  ^  to  taste  if  his  peaches  be  ri(»v'  ^r 
iht^M^^eSIhi^,  '  to  th^  if  his  be^r  be  fit  fer  tapping ;'  tbese  are  bat 
iiei;^KbburIy  ^e^edoms  which  are  exceedingly  agreeable  and -^eii- 
^a^ii^g,  aiitf  whkh  wdidd  suit  the  convicts  to  a  miratle.  l%ere 
tbo'^lh^  Iid^  redeihption-nien  nligbt  at  all  ^es  indulge  tk^  peo«- 
j^hsltj)^  of  taking  a  walk  tlirough  the  woods  to  China,  and,  iiiotead 
bf^ecoiteing  skeletons  themselves,  procitre  a  comfortable  Kvelihoed 
%y  mlaking  skeletons  of  others ;  for  the  ^  humane  and  pious  people 
'<&f  Pittibiirgh^  have  a  stock  purse  which  is  open  toall«%vbo  shid 
"bring  them  the  *  scalps  of  Indians,  presided  they  have  both  ears  on/ 
il^  |n'6vided  tliey  are  caught  ^  before  die  15th  of  June.** 

'  Our  ^secofid  reme<ty,  which,  to  be  quite  seriou*,  is  perfaapo  the 
"better  of  the  two,  is  to  keep  our  transportable  convicts  employed  at 
Ubihe;  to  set  thcin  upon  the  cdttvation  of  our  wastes;  and  to  give 
thetntin  immediate  interest  in  the  produce  of  their  labour)  ami « 
i'eriioteand  permanent  interest  in  a  part  of  the  soil  which  they 
impmve.  ^  X)n  the  wide*  and  des(^te  waste  of  Darln^or,'  fer 
ek^ftple,-^where  a  itoagmftcemt  building  which  has^iostUhe  mrtion 
bne  hundred  thousand  pouncb  is  aheady  erected,  and  e^it^^ 
together  with  the  new  town  that  it  has  created' aroatid  it>'  radstlall 
\6  ruin  ^ea  the  American  war  ceases,  unless  aj^opnatod  to^sotee 
such  use — we  can  discover  no  violent  obfei^on  to '^maknijg  'in 
eifort,  at  least,  to  convert  an  unprofitable  tract/  (tn>  ^bh 
there  is  no  want  of  soil  or  water,)  into  com  ficScb  nd/meaAws. 
Two  ihoussmd  convicts  Ans  emj^oyed  w6uld  add  teethe  ndienBl 
stock  by  their  productive JalK)iir«--»4wo  thousand,  sbnt.^  ^Mew 
6outh  Wales^  would  cost  the  pubSe,  for  lli^ir  pns^ej  twolnindiisd 
tfiousand  pounds,  and  eighty  thoosand  pounda  a^fear  iforiogrthe 
term  of  dieh*  transportation,  widumt  adding^  one  fordiihg  txx  ihe 
national  health,  or  becotning  a  whit Bidl% industrious^  nsonkidian 
theywefeAe  day  they  left  tbebulk*,  Yetinthees(nbfishm»it<tf^s 
colony,  fiiom  which  so  little  good  has  ariaen  or  » likely  to  arise^'we 
Imve  Already  expended  2,500,000/.  eter&ig;  enetentbpart^of  nirtiieh 
Wt>idd  have  subsisted  tit  h(»iie  the  whole  ninnlber  of  ctoimqis' timt 
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tiBye'hemjffmad  to  li^  tbeiv  Ubcmr.   (Tb^.-WP^  si^ 

iwooliDli'hi|ve;ii»doted'iaiidbrou«:ht  uaJer  cuUivall^^^^  SOO/jrW)  ncnes 

efiWHiAeolasKis,  aod'raised  subsistence  tor  60^000  people  liere^  ta 

£IeBft&Qnlk^Wale9'it  kim  been  waiited  on  6000  wartbless  beipgs^ 

*  30«ghiiiwetli«iitoab«Mion  tke  settiemeut  to  whatever  iiatioti  may 

eUset^talao  Jit^^^By  nomeHiLS.     We  think  it  an  advantage  to  the  . 

woiidAtT:lai!gQ^^«ik  Eogiistnneii  und  the  L^ngtibli  language  should 

•preadtbetns^iFes  ov«r  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  widi  tlie  escep- 

tiD»«f  Ameftea;  tot  we  would  bave  them  to  be  EngUshtijcn  of 

^od:  character)  of  decent  and  industrious  liabits,  not  convicted 

idivhs.     Of  dttcby  we  wouici  i)y  M  nieanfi  encouiage  the  emigration 

tmrHtkiw  S«Mith  Wales.     Inducements  are  not  wanting  there  for 

KespectaMe  settters,  -who  can  coaimand  a  little  property^  and  ^ho 

vrould  be  satisfied  with secuiing  the  mere  comforlB  of  life.     With 

few   deductions,    the   cUmate   may   be  considea^d   as   good ;   its 

Bew  infaabitaots  aire  subject  to  no  particular  diseases,  but  3tich  as 

fMKXseed  from 4runlcenoes8 and  debauchery.   The  sky  is^  in  general^ 

clear  and  bright^  the  spring  aud  autumn  like  the  linet>t  summer  days 

m  England,    la  mnter  the  temperature  never  de&cends  to  the 

Aeezing  poiat,  though  die  snow  tie:^  on  the  Blue  Mountains.     The 

naitive  quadrupeds  are  all  imiocent,  and  few  noxious  animals  of  any 

deseripiton  are  found  in  the  country.     Vegetation  is  rapid^  and  the 

'Mkd^tbi  the  native  plants  beautiful ,     Timber,  though  not  perhaps 

^  the  fast  ddscription,  abounds  for  mechautcui  and  domestic  pur* 

■pdKS.^dflhere  is  plenty  of  coal,  of  iron,  and  of  copper-  plenty 

lefifgoodtfclay  wad  eardis  for  pottery.     The  bop-planl  thrives  well^ 

'  iaiid^barley  Jnelds  abundandy.     In  short,  we  believe  there  are  i'ew 

<a^ithoiie^esi^ie$'ofJife  Ihat  may  not  be  procured  in  New  South 

nW^dflB^riitiW'jlhat  may  not  be  brought  within  tlie  reach  of  an  m- 

Jduteiou^  feanily. 

c/^tbovfkimr  it*bci  the  intention  of  govemnient  to  encourage  ^e 

\  >iatdkig  06  NeM^  Soittb  Wale8>  ekber  wi^  persons  of  respectability,  or 

v/oaAvictB,  orfaotb,  somef»ermanent  system  should  be  adopted,  which 

bildasi  wM  appear  ye^  to  httve  been  the  case.    .  Obe  governor  kept  the 

./tofimtsToastantly  employed  031  the  public  buildings,  and  in  cul* 

6vatinglaM'0n  government  account;  another  lent  them  out  to  work 

•;|(dr  the  settlers;  one  madethem  work  by  task  and  job,  another  by  day- 

^^«ork;cmegoTenlor  laid  it  down  ad  a  principle,  ^  that  long-tried  good 

•  eojiduct  should  lead  a  man  back  to  that  rankin  society  which  he  had 

• .  faffeitec^andda  away,  in  as  far  as  thecase  would  admit,  all  retrospiect 

jiafifetinerhad  conAicI;'  whilst  another  woiild  in  no  instance  per* 

mit  convicts,  whatever  their  conduct  might  be,  '  to  hold  places  of 

trust  and  confidence,  or  even  to  come  to  the  government-house.'  We 

bad  naval  governors  and  milit^  lieutenant-governors  squabbling 

'     '*  with 
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• 
With  each  btlier,  and' setting  the  example  of  insubordination  ainon^ 

dioseMrhowere  in  want  of  no  incitement  to  nrntiny  and  insurrection4 
The  convicts  by  one  wer«  allowed  to  turn  traffickets,  and  another 
permitted  the  settlers  to  desert  their  farms  to  set  up  ^hops,  or  re- 
tail spirituous  liquors ;  whilst  the  governors  themselves  entered  into 
farming  speculations.  One  instance  is  giveri  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  of  a  grant  of  land  of  1000  acres  being  made  by  a  go* 
vemor  to  the  person  appointed  to  succeed  him,  whoj  on  assuming 
the  government,  returned  the  compliment  by  making  a  similar  grant 
to  his  predecessor.  (Report  of  Com.  p.  8.)  One  allowed  soldiers 
of  good  character  to  become  settlers ;  apother  refused  ditogethisr 
this  indulgence.  Injustice,  however,  to  those  who  have  exercised 
the  functions  of  government  in  the  new  colony,  it  must  be  ad-< 
mitted  that  they  appear  to  have  been  actuated  generally  by  a  zealous 
desire  to  promote  its  welfare  and  improvement,  though  aU  were  not 
equally  fortunate  in  the  issue. 

The  very  formation  of  a  committee  to  inquire  will  be  pro* 
ductive  of  good ;  and  it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  find  by  its  report^ 
that  the  vrfiole  system  with  regard  to  the  convicts,  has  *  gradually 
been  amelioratad,  and  particularly  of  late  years  since  the  colony 
appears  to  have  attracted  a  greater  share  of  the  attention  of  govern-* 
roent  than  it  did  for  many  years  after  its  foundation.'  Their  mode 
of  transportation  is  so  much  improved  that  the  committee  state  it 
to  be  unobjectionable:  and  they  further  state,  as  a  proof  of  the 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  that  from  the  year  179^ 
to  1801,  of  :3833  convicts  embarked,  385  died  on  board  the  trans^ 
ports,  being  nearly  I  in  10;  but  that  since  1801,  of  2398  em-* 
barked,  52  only  have  died  on  the  passage,  being  1  in  46.  The 
Transport  Board  takes  up  the  vessels,  the  Victualling  Board  I8up« 
plies  clothing  and  provisions  for  the  voyage  and  nine  months  after* 
wards,  and  medicines  are  sent  from  Apothecaries'  Hall.  The 
owner  of  the  vessel  provides  a  surgeon,  who  undergoes  an  examina- 
tion at  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  who,  over  and  above  his  salary^  is  paid 
agratuity  of  IO5. 6d.  for  every  convict  landed  in  New  South  Wal^^* 
The  instructions  to  the  master  are  very  particular ;  if  he  disobeys 
them  he  is  liable  to  be  mulcted,  or  to  a  prosecution ;  if  his  conduct 
appears  to  be  satisfactory,  he  receives  a  gratuity  of  50/.  '  These 
are  regulations  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  true  humanity. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  transport  with  convicts,  a  general  rctlirn  is 
called  for  from  the  free  settlers  of  the  quantity  of  land  eich  has  in 
cultivation,  and  the  number  of  men  wanted.  The  artificers  are 
generally  reserved  for  the  government ;  those  who  have  been  in  a 
higher  situation  in  life,  have  tickets  of  ledve  given  to  them,  which 
alfow  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  exempt  them  from 
all  compulsory  labour ;  similar  tickets  are  given  to  men  fanused  to 
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active  amployment;  tine  xemainSer  are  distributed  amongst  th^ 
lettlers  aa  servants  and  labourers.  The  convicts  in  government 
^nploy  work  in  gangs,  under  an  overseer  to  each^  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  aftef  noon ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  their. 
own ;  tbey  are  clothed^  fed,  and  lodged  at  the  public  expense. 
Neither  the  overseer  of  a  gang,  nor  the  superintendant  of  several 
gaogS;  has  any  power  of  inflicting  punishment;  the  sitting  magistrate 
of  the  week,  at  Sidney,  may  order  a  punishment  not  exceeding  twenty-^ 
five  lashes,  and  a  bench  of  three  at  least  may  extend  it  as  far  as 
SOO  lashes,  or  the  culprit  may  be  sentenced  to  work  in  the  gaol- 
g^ng  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  hi  the  evening. 

The  convicts  distributed  among  the  settlers  are  clothed,  fed,  and 
lodg^l  by  them ;  their  hours  are  the  same  as  for  the  public ;  or  they 
work  by  task,  and  have  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  themselves  : 
the  master  cannot  punish  them,  nor,  if  a  magistrate,  order  them  to 
tie  punished,  but  must  have  recourse  to  another  magistrate.  It  waSt 
satisfactorily  proved  before  the  committee,  that  when  thus  domes-- 
ticated  in  families,  removed  from  their  former  connections,  aud 
brought  into  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  the  chance  of  refor- 
mation was  much  greater  than  when  they  were  worked  in  gangs. 

Great  abuses  formerly  prevailed  in  the  distribution  of  female 
servants,  who,  on  demand  of  the  inhabitants,  were  received  by  them- 
rather  as  prostitutes  than  as  servants ;  but  of  late  years  marriages 
have  become  more  frequent,  and  a  restraint  has  been  put  upon  that 
indiscriminate  distribution  which  once  prevailed.  Tlie  committee 
differ  entirely  from  Governor  Macquarie  in  thinking  that  female  con- 
victs sent  out  are  a  great  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colony ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  consider  that  such  women  as  these  were  the 
mothers  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  now  existing  in  the  co- 
lony ;  and  that  from  such  a  stock  only  can  a  reasonable  hope  be 
he{d  out  of  increase  to  the  population,  upon  which  increase,  here, 
as  IP  all  infant  colonies,  its  prosperity  must  in  great  measure 
depend.  They  attribute,  and  we  think  very  justly,  the  present 
prevalence  of  prostitution  to  a  deficiency  of  women ;  and  they  sug*^ 
gest  the  expediency  of  permitting  in  «11  cases  the  wives  of  male 
convicts  to  accompany  their  husbands  into  exile,  as  the  most  eljgi- 
t^l^  way  of  providing  the  eolony  with  women,  and  one  which  may, 
with  advantage,  be*  much  extended  beyond  the  present  practice : 
tfie  permission  is  now  only  granted,  and  that  seldom,  to  the  wives; 
of  men  transported  for  life  or  for  fourteen  years. 

To  4io8e  convicts  ?/yho,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  which 
they  had  been  sentenced,  chuse  to  iiettle  in  New  South  Wales,  a, 
grant  is  made  of  forty  jaci;es  of  land,  if  the  party  be  unmarried,  but 
if  piarried,  .of  something  more  for  the  wife  and  each  child ;  imple« 
^aenta  au4  ^l^ock  are  also  adyauced  to  th^m^  and  th^  are  victualled 
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froQudMfttrmaBeiit  sttora»4br  ^gfateen  mtnUhs^it^ndkf  ^  ^AvAi^ 
geiide  an 'opportuMkyi*  gwea  q£  entablisbiiig  tbe»^we3»ut'<kil)e«» 
pAdkxitc,  afid  bsf  proper  conthicit  o£  gaining  a^nsapecjtable  pfoof^m 
do^wt^r^  aitd  it  ia^gratifjitig  to  learn,  ironv  tb^  vepovt  of  ll|»  ix>9i^ 
mittee/tfait.  suob  instances  bnre ^^ccurred^  tbovigh  tb^;  Hr&z  bitt^ 
exaeptiaii^  i^Kmi:  tbe  tgenesd  cotHbict  «f  t;be  coo^ieto.  <     •  <  / 

The  chartB^i  and  indeed  tbe  ivbole  of  tbe  deGt>ra|ivet  and  ilbM* 
trathrb  ^palt(6f  tte  woi4  arse  very  <^dditaUjB  lo  ^U  eoneeimed.  Of 
tbirparl^  di^^cbreotion^  we  b^ieve^  was  eiitiriisted  lo  Sif  Josdpk 
Baniss^vta  wbem  Captain  Flinders  expresses  hia  warm  acknow-> 
ledgiMOdts,,'  havn^  £otmd  in  bim,  what  many  odiers  have  foond^  '^ 
friqad^and  fKitron/-*^^  Sud^'  says  he,  ^  he  provied  in  the  comnien€;e« 
m^nHofn^  voyage^  and  in  the  wboie  cenrse  of  its  duratioci ;  iolbe^ 
distntsses  whicb  tyranny  heaped  upon  those  of  accident,  and  after 
they'\terd  overeoitie.'  Long  may  tbis  patron  of  science-  live  l€» 
distribute  his  bounty  and  his  benefits^  and  to  assist  unproteoteA. 
geikiasi  Sot  we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that  we  Ilsow  not  wfaeve  W* 
find  ihe  man  who  could  worthily  replace  hioK 


Ari?*  II« — ^-    A  Letter  from  Parii,   to   George  Jpetr^,,  E^f, 
JJy  tb^.Rev.  John  Chetwode  {lustsK^e.     8vo,     p|).  98. 

5.  Paruin  180S  and  in  1814.    By  th^  Rev.,  WiUiam  Sh^b^cjl-^ 
^vo.    ppv284..  .     ^         ........  .,v.' 

3.  Mom  Journal  de  Hiiit  Jours;  or^  the  Hhtory  ^if  ^  W^^lf.^^,, 
Absence  from  Maidstone;,  and  of  a  Vi$it  to  Prance,  i\\\S&B^  .j 
iembery  1814,  By  ibe  ReV.  W.  R.  Wake,  A.  M,  C^r^  9f  V^  ■.,, 
said  Parish,  a^d  Vicar  of  Backweil.     8yo.    pp.  .37,  .^,,  .  u\  rv  j;;. . 

4.  J  Vhit  to  Pmsjn  Jun^,  1814.  By  ijenry  Wan^p}5,^w^fi^  tn^ 
F.A.S,     Hyo*     pp.  129.  ,     ....  ,.->  j.nc.bao'' 

§.  Letters fi9m  a  Lady  to  her  l^ter  during  a  To^fJo  P,^f^s^,ijijt^. ..a 
April  md  Maj/,  1814.  ,  l^mo*    pp.  170.       .      . , ».    .  ^ijnro  >A 

6.  The  Picture  of  Pftri$;  or,  Stranger's  Guide  tpjh^  Jf^^^jv/ 
Metr9polis.    By  Edwar4  Planlja,  E^q.    iSiroo,,  pp-  '^40' .  -li  J 

OUR  readers  tvUl  not  be  surprised  at  the  number  iff^titkemA^v 
precede  this  article,  because  they  have  probably  ibeniseivee^tt  v 
the  epidemic  cuiiosttry  of  ibe  last  eight  months,  and  wittl^haw  1: 
been  prepared  to  expect  tiiat  many  of  Chappy  persona  >whi9f  %'€r^t  n 
enabled  to  indulge  ibeir  taste  by  a  visit  to  Parb,  wobld  haftttb^K^ 
generosity  to  register  aind  report  their  yemails^  fov  the>  'btan^  o£m  '> 
Aeiir  less  foitnnate  friendtt  at  hdme.  .    ■       •/  j:fi 

But  we  grieve  to  3ay,  tba«  the  rosults  o#  tkh  conimunkntivevdilr  .  \< 
positton4iave-not  been  answerable  t<y  the  generous  intentions  of  ihe  ^-' 
tourists;    for  nothing  ean  be  aioipe  imsatisfefttory  and  meagnr 

^  than 
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thafl  ^  ikt  necmmts  ^fAitk  i^^kvte  seea  c€  thdw  ««a|irfli(Mift4 
Mn  BttsMcse'A'^lc^er^  iwdeedy  is  that  of  a  nian  ol-  sen^e  aiHl  oht*- 
ser«<eKlk>*|  btltiil4fii«ierely^  as  it  purp<irt8^  a  lettot  ita  afiiead>.aiMi 
giv^S'iPverif  ^igkt  liMi  basty  sketch  c^  wbtit  he  hasMaii^  caki^ftod 
mtM  t&'l^ffi0  than  lo  satisfy  cmkmnyi  ^lahisacoount'^facfwever.. 
of  what  he  saw,  m&tmi  aeeuracy  and  tnitk^  jmdin  bia  a&pves^oa 
of -bttt'did^iq^ts  aml^fealingSy  jodguiaiit  and  cbscra^^ 

Mr.  Slwpb^d  is  much  more  aainute  aiuLpartkHitai^;  l)tttiielia^ 
bail 'die  go4Nkie«s  to  enliven  his  details  by  a  gfeat  deal  of  snonrt^ot 
accaraey^'aad  tbougb  he  is  not  incomniunicalive  of  siftfa  obseEva** 
ttons  aa  be  conkl  p«ii  up  in  coffee-boMses,  be  is  bndably  cb^mAA 
not4dincttr  the  re$|>ofi^Hli^  of  setting  up  for  one  of  tl|06e<deep' 
thitik^ni,  iwho  consider  it  necessary  that  every  object  diey  seedould 
exevteaA image  in  their  imaginations^  or  add  an  idea-to  thebkir 
idkctttid  stodc  We  are^ccetrdingly  inclined  to  believe^  that' no 
nunt  ^couId.bave  seen  more  or  thought  less,  ki  the  same  sfnceof 
timci^  than  Mr.  Shepherd;  and  as  seeing  sights  must  be  tbe  greafc 
object  of  a  Parisian  tour ^  and  as  thinkiiig  is  a  dull  and  homely 
occupation,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Shepherd^ 
work  will  have  a  certain  kind  of  ^popularity,  and  that  a  great  many 
persons  will  find  in  him  a  very  congenial  towist. 

lft>t  bat  that  Aere  is  a  drawback  on  Mr.  Shepherd's  claiBf 
to  faTQor  with  even  this  class  of  readers ;  as  he  takes  care  t^ 
inform  us  in  his  journal,  that  of  some  twenty  days  or  thereabout^ 
which  he^pent  in  Paris,  he  was  aconsidefable  partof  aconsiderable 
Dumb^  ^6li;5t?^  employed,'  as  he  happily  expresses  it,  *  inreadingi' 
in  ttti|f*^  ^ffibHotfat^ne  ffationale,  or,  to  speak  the  dinlect  of  the  day^ 
in  ffiy  l)SbKoUi^(]iiie  Royale.'  (p.  128.)  What  books  diese  wer^ 
tbat  BoJmrily  enqrfoyed  Mr.  Shepherd,  vi4iether  they  w^e  such  as 
lie  lij^  htbrf&iia  in  tbe  libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  or  of  Ox* 
ford  and  Cfmtbridge,  or  even  in  tbat  of  the  Liverpool  Institution^ 
be  d^eifU^Woihn  tts  ;  but  we  cannot  but  lament,  for  the  sake  of 
his  gontle  readera,  tbat  90  many  valuable  hoars  of  his  Parisian  life 
were'SjJent  in  thfese  severer  and  anonymous  studies. 

The  ia^batfen  whidh  Mr«  ^epherd  ^ves  us,  that  it  is  only  in 
coAfiiMKisiwith  di6fashiob  of  t/w  di^  dat  he. substitutes  the  l^tfe 
of  JB«d»th^mtJ£o^tt^for>thatof3tbGoth^ue  Na^K>iii%i^,bas,^ven 
froarlUslinac<anate:3(fiBsenting  divine,  a  tiltle  surprized  us.  We  have . 
readi^^diatJ/thiavixiHcfctbn  waacovmu^ced  ao  j^afly  as  the  reign  of 
Chades)%ijidnd(subaB^^ntly'^aiged  by  bis  auccessor^i  kingaof 
Franc«^mad4l»aftiindar]yJbrl'ewia  XIV^  XV^^Md  XV I ;— that  froni 
tiie  year  137X),  dovim  to  1792,  it  waa  foown  aa  tb^  BiMiotb^qua 
du  Jibi^'^ii^aatiii^rmg  the  tien  years  of  the  republic  it  was  calli?^ 

iiiHi'tr)  irrtintiiiiTilt  '^1  ujiiiiu     I.    ir     1' 1,  1.  .     ,). .    ,, jnMiif 

&:i^G'din   hu,:    ^^IMiatat^f  AbHgd,  tom.L  jmS$6.  ;<  :   < 

iiBilJ  Biblio- 
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Bibltothdque  Nationale; — ^that  it  af ter^rds  assumed  tbe  style  of 
Impttiale;  and  we>  therefore,  can  hardly  understand  what  Mr. 
Shepherd  means  by  saying  that  the  resumption  of  the  old  title  of 
Hbyal  is  a  mere  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wake's  journey  would  appear,  from  its  tide,. to 
have  been  the  shortest  and  most  rapid  that  has  been  detailed 
to  the  public  since  Jonas  Hanway's  time.  A  visit  to  France  of  one 
week !  Prodigious  celerity :  but  the  reverend  curate  and  wear  really 
does  his  expedition  injustice ;  he  might  more  properly  have  called 
it  a  visit  of  five  days,  for  he  landed  in  France  oa  Tuesday  night 
and  left  it  again  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Our  readers  will  be  anxious 
to  know  by  what  vehicle  our  divine  travelled,  and  the  arrow  of 
Abarts,  the  hippogriif  of  Astolfo,  and  the  balloon  of  Moi^lfier 
'will  all  occur  to  his  imagination.  But  to  relieve  them  from  the 
painful  curiosity  which  they  must  now  begin  to  feel  as  to  the  extend 
»nd  mode  of  his  flight,  we  proceed  to  inform  them  that  his  ^  Visit 
to  France'  is  only  a  pleonasm  or  grandiloquacity  for  a  trip  fironi- 
Dover  to  Calais,  i¥om  Calais  in  die  diligence  to  Boulogne,  and  from 
Boulogne  back  to  Dover:  and  we  must  own  that  the  ordinal 
Amazement  excited  by  the  title-page,  how  our  author  could  have 
seen  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  has,  by  our  perusal  of  his  pamr 
phlet,  been  changed  into  a  more  permanent  wonder,  how$  in  '  huit 
jours,'  any  man  of  common  sense  and  observation  should  have  seen 
so  little,  and  fancied  that  he  had  any  thing  to  tell. 

But  of  all  our  travellers  Henry  Wansey,  sen..  Esq.  Fdlow  of 
the  Anti(juarian  Society,  is  by  much  the  most  original,  and  wft 
may  add,  instructive  ;  for  his  work  certainly  relates  circmnstances 
of  which  we  have  never  heard  or  read  before,  and  which  every  other 
tourist  has  altogether  overlooked.  A  few  extracts  from  idss  work 
of  this  Zear/ie^^  gentleman  will,  we  presume  to  think,  gratify  jowr 
readers  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and  (even  tfaou^  tbey  shoolcl 
have  lately  visited  Paris)  will,  we  are  satisikd,  convey  to^Jhem 
information  on  several  curious  and  important  pointii  of  whidi)  A«y 
are  at  present  totally  ignorant.  ./ 

The  very  first  night  he  entered  Paris,  he  intin^tes/tlMit  het  JKid  the 
good  fortune  (whidi  certainty  never  happened  to  any  otjior  travtUer) 
of  seeing  the  celebrated  *  Talma'  perform  in.^  one  of  Molii^re'd 
plays  ;**  but  on  this  and  other  occasions  (pp.26, 70)  Mr.  Wansey  ob-t 
serves  upon  and  laments  one  very  singular  f  defect  of  the  stage,  which 
is  that  the  same  scene  continues  through  tbe  whole  play  i  M»dMfeci 
however  is  counterbalanced  by  the  curious  circumstance  r'  of  tk« 
performers  being  in  general  very  perfect  in  their  parts.'  • 

*  Ou  a  subsequent  night,  however,  he  send*  his  son  deorge  to  see  tllis  distinguished 
actor  *  play  in  tragedy.*  (p.  7Sf.)  -  .  ' 

,    '        .1    ;.   /        -  Oa 
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On  the  i^teraf  tiag  sul^t  of  the  Column  of  the  grand  ^rt^y  he 
has  <Us€ov#i;/ed  a  curious,  fact — the  Latin  inscription  has  been  hi^ 
therto  understood  tp  nae^nith^t  ^  the  German  war/ which  itcekbrat^^ 
^  was^  in  the  space  of  three  months,  brought,  to  a  happy  cpnclu&iotf;' 
and  we  have  always  heard  that  the  ccUumn  was  three  yeurs  in  build^ 
iog ;  but  our  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  his.  trand^a- 
taon, ac<|uaints  «s.tbat>  notonly  the caalps^gn>  but  the  column  itself^ 
basfto  relievos,  statues  and  all  were  finished  in  three  months  ! 

But  the  originality  of  Mr.  Wansey's  mind  does  not  display  it- 
eel  f  merely  in  translation  and  chronology ;  some  of  his  architectural 
woA .  topograplikal  observations  are  equally  curious :  he  expressly 
Bfea|e»9  for  instance^,  that  tjie  pont  de  Jena,  which  all  the  wor)d 
h9&  erroneously  gone  on  mistaking  for  a  stoue  bridge,  is,  in  truth, 
like. the  pont-d'Austerlitz,  an  iron  bridge  with  five  iron  arcb^, 
^p.  39,)  and  he  also  places  the  palace  of  the  Luxembouig  on  i\m 
banks  of  the  Seine,  (pi  40i)  which  every  ojie  will  agree  is  a  prodi- 
gious improvement  to  that  edifice. 

The  citizens  of  London  will  be  proud  to  hear  that  *  the  Palai? 
Royal  is  exactly  the  same  fprm  as  the  Royal  Exchange  ;'  but  their 
jpleasuare  will  be  a  little  damped  by  Mr.  Wansey's  subsequent  obser- 
vation, that  it  is  so  indeed,  ^  except  that  the  Palais  Royal  is  an  ob- 
long s^juare  and  five  times  as  large.'  (p.  42.) 

Mn  Wansey  seems  to  doubt  our  power  of  ^judging  his  agreeable 
•ensations  on  entering  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Louvre',  but  we 
tfaiok  he  has,  by  a  slight  hint,  enabled  us  perfectly  to  appreciate 
his  ta«le ;  for  he  classes  ^  Rubens  and  Guido'  together,  and  assure 
u»  that  ^  oi  the  w^rks  of  these  two  alone  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred.'  (pu  49.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  arch  of  triumph  of  the  Carouse^ 
he  incidentally  makes  a  very  curious  discovery.  He  says  the  bronze 
horses  ^  are  led  by  two  golden  Victories  as  large  as  life,*  (p.  60.) 
He  does  not;  state  by  what  means  be  has  ascertained  the  exact  size 
ef  a  living  Victory  :  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  if  these  Victories  are 
«o  largei*  than  the  life,  the  real  size  of  a  Victory  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  atiy*  toXd*  or  woman  in  these  degenerate  times. 

»Mr.  Waniey  afeo  acquaints  us,  (but  we  think  with  some  syriip- 
ioiii9  of  liih  own  personal  dissent,)  that 

•ftieP^^ticfa  aM^ct  to  be  Grecians,  affirming  that  the  Athenians  had  a 
plate  whteh'  they  called  the  Thuilerifes,  which  word  is  of  the  same 
meamng  as  Cemaru^s*  ;  and  they  also  say  that  their  taste  for  statuary 
)i«d  scii^piiaitit  i&'fery  «im4ktr  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  well 
as  their  love  of  6pjpclacles.'^-^p.6l« 

These  facts,  however,  and  particularly  that  of  spectacles  having 
be^D  known  to  the  Athenians,  Mr.  Wans^  appears  to  doubt,  and 

*  Sic  in  ovig. 
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doea  not  afErm  of  his  ovm  authority,  but  observes  that  dtese  diiogt 
'  are  asserted  in  a  book  published  as  a  guide  to  strangers  at  Paris, 
by  a  Monsieur  F.  M.  Marchand,  which  has  undergone  repeated 
editions' ;  so  that  at  least  the  statements,  surprising  as  they  are, 
have  not  yet  been  contradicted. 

At  the  theatre  da  Vaudeville  Mr.  Wansey  is  much  amused  by 
certain  ^  small  pieces,  v^hich  turn  on  some  wit  or  pleasantry/  and 
in  this  class  our  learned  antiquary  reckons  the  story  of  *  Cupid 
and  Psyche.'— (p.  69.) 

He  of  course  takes  care  to  visit  the  bute  as  he  calls  it,  of  Chau* 
mont,  where  the  greatest  slaughter  took  place  on  the  famous  dOth 
of  March,  but  singular  to  say,  though  it  was  only  now  the  l^h  of 
June,  our  disappointed  tourist,  instead  of  finding  '  some  vestiges 
of  a  battle,'  could  not  even  see  ^  any  dead  bodies'  still  lying  on  the 
spot.     ^  Indeed,'  he  adds, 

^  The  only  discovery  we  made  was  of  a  large  plantation  of  black 
currant  trees  with  unripe  fruit  upon  them,  of  which  I  suspect  the 
French  make  very  free  in  the  composition  of  their  light  wines/ — 
(p.  71.) 

This  discovery  is  important  indeed,  and  should  put  Engliriimen 
on  their  guard  how  they  drink  light  French  wine,  because  there  is, 
it  seems,  reason  to  suspect,  that  abundant  as  grapes  appear  to  be 
in  France,  the  people  are  so  perversely  malicious,  that  they  go 
to  the  incredible  trouble  and  expense  of  mixing  with  them  large 
quantities  of  unripe  black  currants  from  the  plantation  of  Chau* 
inont. 

Of  the  Pantheon,  or  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  Mr.  Wansey  w>- 
quaints  us  that 

*  It  is  built  after  the  form  of  an  ajicient  Greek  temple,  that  of  Vir*- 
tue  and  Honour,  implying  that  you  must  pass  througn  th^Jbrst  before 
you  can  arrive  at  the  tof.'— (p.  78.) 

This  is  altogether. new  to  us,  and  we  fancy  would  be  a  matter 
pf  some  wonder  to  *  Mr.  Siifflot,  upon  whose  plan,'  Mr,  Wansey 
admits,  a  little  after, '  this  qoble  buildiug  was  erected.* 

In  the  vaults  under  this  church  ^^  ,,  , 

^  Are  apartments  and  niches  capacious  enough  tp  receive,  two  or 
three  thousand  interments  C'^there  are  already  many*  deposited  there, ^ 
as  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  Clarke^  de  Lasnes,  and  twenty  moce^ 
whose  names  I  forget.' — (p.  78.)  * 

Here  we  must  take  the  liberty,  for  the  first  time,  to  doubt  Mr. 
Wansey's  accuracy,  and  can  hardly  believe  that  Clarke  iis  yet  an 
interment,  as  he  has  been  seen,  at  a  period  subsequept  tp  Mr* 
Wansey's  visit  to  the  Pantheon,  walking  about  Paris,  to  all  ap* 

*  Intenneats,  sctKcet. 
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peanmce  as  aiive  as  ever:  but  this  may  have  been  a  mere  attempt 
at  de^iption;  and  veiy  probably  Clarke — though  he  endeavours  to 
carry  ttardiinp  off  by  Muster  and  gascooade*^^  as  Mr.  Watisey 
aflSrais/ actually. dead  and  buried. 

in  addition  to  his  admirable  written  descriptiUMi  of  the  Pantlieon/ 
Mr.  Wansey  has  adorned  his  work  with  an  etching  of  the  great 
portico^  of  which  we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  drawnvwkh  such 
arcbkectural  taste  and  accuracy,  that  Ae  base  line  of  thepediment » 
is  not  much  more  than  double  the  perpendicular  height. 

But  we  must  reluctantly  withdraw  our  particuhir  attention  from 
Mr.  Wame^;  we  have,  we  think,  ^uo^  enough  to  convince  dur- 
read^B  that  he  is  the  most  entertainmg  of  traveUers ;  and  tliad'  foi  i 
accuracy  and  profundity  of  observation,  for  acquaintance  with> 
French  manners  and  habits,  for  deep  skill  in  the  ancient  languages,  i 
and  for  taste  and  judgment  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  Mr.  Wausey  is , 
an  boQour  io^mr  country  at  large,  and  a  particular  ornament, to 
that  learned  body,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  * 

The ^  Letters  of  a  Lady  to  her  Sister'  are  just  wliat  they  ought  to 
be,  lively  and  rapid  tittle-tattle  for  the  use  of  the  fair  sex.  Compared 
wiA  ritt  works  of  her  competitors,  that  of  our  young  lady  (for 
yom^  and  handsome  she  gives  us  reason  to  presume  her  to  be) 
nu^  clakn  considerable  merit.  She  is  more  lively  than  Mr. 
Eustace;  much  more  accurate  and  profound  than  Mr.  Sheplierd  ; 
and  though  she  falls  short  of  the  learned  originality  of  Mr.  Wansey, 
she  almost  equals  the  velocity  of  Mr.  Wake.  Her  account  of  the 
king's  visit  to  Notre  Dame,  the  day  of  his  entry  into  Paris,  may  be 
given  «i  41  ^r  specimen  of  her  powers  as  au  author,  it  certainly 
does  credit  to  her  feelings. 

f  We  vrtre  so  fortonate  as  to  have  tickets  presented  us  for  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  where  we  sat  at  our  ease. 

*  Soon  after  eleven,  every  one  began  to  be  anxious,  and  listening  to 
eyerK  ^undf,  About  one  o'clock,  we  heard  the  distant  roll  of  cannon, 
wt^c$  u)crefi^d  until  the  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitcti  of  expectation.  Gradually  the  sound  of  drums,  and  the  excla- 
mations of  the  populace  were  heard,  swelling,  until  the  burst  of 
applause,  the  cries  of  Vive,  Vive  le  Roi !  gave  us  the  welcome  ihtelli- 
gence  thatthe  procession  was  near.  At  a  quarter  past  two  it  arrived, 
^^ver  can  I  forget  the  deep  impression  it  made  on  my  heart !  The 
sacnedn^-of  the  place  was  no  restraint ;  but  every  heart,  every  voice 
exclaimed  as  they  entered,  "  Vive,  Vive  le  Roi !"  The  cathedral 
edhoed  wjth  the  bursts  of  applause  and  delight. — Many  ladies  threw 
tfaenisetves  on  their  knees  as  the  king  passed,  and  all  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs. When  the  "  Domine,  salvum  fac  Regem"  began,  which 
was  not  oirfv  performed  by  the  choristers,  but  joined  by  the  whole  con- 
gr  i>iirion,  It  was  tnore  deeply  affecting  than  I  can  describe.  Unin- 
tetMed  ais  it  mrgtt be'supposed  that  I  felt,  I  wept  like  an  infant;  and 

,  , ,  D  2  entered 
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entered  as  sincerely  into  the  feelings  of  the  moment  as  any  Frenchman 
in  Notre  Dame/ — pp.  50,  51,  52. 

The.  Picture  of  Paris  is  a  mere  manual ;  translated  for  dien^oat 
part  from  M.  Marchaud's  ^  Conducteur  de  Paris;'  it  is)  howeveF,- 
much  less  valuable  than  that  work>  and  yet  costs  twice  or  thrice  as 
much. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  summary  of  what  they  are  t^ 
expect  frqm  each  of  these  tourists,  it  is  n»  part  of  our  duty  to  in^ 
form  them  of  what  they  are  to  expect  to  see  id  the  city  of  Paris> 
or  to  endeavour  to  supply  from  our  own  sources  the  information  in 
which  the  works  under  review  may  appear  deficient;  but  ther^are 
two  or  three  other  points  connected  with  this  subject,  upon  wlych, 
even  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  think  some  observations  niay  be 
expected  from  us. 

No  opinion  appears  to  have  been  more  general  throughout  Eu^ 
rope,  than  that  the  city  of  Paris  has  been  prodigiously  increased  in 
extent,  convenience,  and  magnificence,  uuder  the  reign  of  Buona* 
parte.  Now  this  we  find  great  reason  to  doubt :  even  in  Mr. 
Eustace's  cursory  observations  there  are  adduced  soin.e  very 
strong  facta  to  the  contrary ;  and  as  the  good  taste  and  judicious 
improvements  of  Buonaparte^are  now  almost  the  only  topijcs  of. 
praise  on  which  his  admirers  venture  to  expatiate,  it  is  worth  while) 
for  the  sake  of  moral  and  political  truth,  to  inquire  a  little  into  the 
justice  of  this  reputation,  and  the  foundations  on  which  it  vNis 
raised. 

And  first  let  us  hear  with  what  indignation  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd 
repels  even  an  insinuation  against  thjs  portion  o^  Buonaparte's  fame. 

*  Wednesday  morning,  June  Spth,  whilst  I  Was  me'ditfttihg  Before 
breakfast,  upon  the  wonderful  embellishments  which  had  foe^a-  maHe 
by  Buonaparte  in  every  part  of  the  city  of  Paris  which  I  had  visited 
yesterday,  my  servant  brought  me  the  Jimmat  de»  DSbaUs,  On  peru- 
sing this  paper,  I  was  disgusted  by  a  tme^servmg  diatribe^  written  by  a 
crrtain  Amaniy  Duvai^  who,  in  an  essay  on  Fountains,  has  the  Tnean- 
ncsSi  in  the  very  view  of  the  edifices  which  give  a  practical  and  palpa- 
ble contradiction  to  his  assertion,  to  state  as  matter  of  reproach,  that 
Buonaparte  *  n'uioit  pas  la  passion  de  bdtirJ  Had  this  wretched  scribbler 
called  into  question  the  good  taste  of  the  Ex-emperor,  he  might  at 
least  have  found  room  for  argument :  bat  to  say  that  he  bad  no  passion 
for  building  out-herods  herod  in  point  of  hardihood  of  assertion.! 

On  this  spirited  and  well-bred  passage,  we  must  b^  Wve  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  before  we  proceed  farther>  aud  we 
think  we  shall  shew  our  readers,  that  if  scurrility,  ignorance,  and 
falsehood  can  entitle  a  writer  to  the  epithet  of  *  wretched  scrib- 
bler,* it  is  assuredly  not  M.  Dnval  who  deserves  it. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  attend  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  as  it  will 
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eAaUe  them  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepherd  did  not  peruse,  in  the  Journal  des  D6bats,  any 
essay  on  Fountains,  for  it  contained  none.  He  did  ?fOi  re^d  any 
work  of  *  a  certain  Amanty  Duval/  for  there  is  no  such  peM^n ; 
— there  is  indeed  in  Paris  a  literary  man  of*  the  name  of  Aniaury 
i>uval ;  not  a  wretched  scribbler,  but  a  respectable  iriftii  of  letters, 
long  known  as  editor  of  the  D6cade  Philosophique,  and  other  worics ; 
but  M.  Amaury  Ddval  did  not  write  the  supposed  article  in  the  jour- 
nal. M.  Duval  did  indeed  write  descriptions  and  notes  to  Moisy'd 
engravifilgs  of  the  Fountains  of  Paris ;  but  in  these  descriptions  and 
notes  the  u'ords  reprobated  by  Mr.  Shepherd  do  not  es^ist :  and  if 
diey  bad  existed,  they  could  hardly  be  called  mean  and  tinte- 
serving  as  they  were  written  cktring  Buonaparte's  reign.  Now  what 
do^s  oui*  reader  think  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd's  veracity  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  Journal  des  D^bats  of  the  2i)th  of  June, 
there  was  a  kind  of  critique  upon  the  work  of  Messrs.  Moisy  and 
Duval,  written  and  signed  by  a  M.  Boutard;  in  which  he,  Boutard, 
says  that  *  though  the  Emperor  wished  to  emulate  other  mdn« 
archs,  and  par^ulariy  Louis  XIV.  in  magnificent  edifices,  yet'he 
had  himself  no  real  taste  or  passion  for  building.'  An  assertion 
lEHMlerate  in  its  eicpression,  and  perfectly  supported  by  the  facts 
which  M.  Boutard  adduces.  To  all  this  it  should  be  added,  that  Mr. 
Shepherd  professes  to  pique  hhnself  on  his  acctiracy^  for  the  better 
ensuring  of  which  he  wrote  his  tour  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  and 
from  diis  journal  it  appears  diat  it  was  on  the  second  morning  aftei^ 
bis  arrival  in  Paris,  ami  before  he  had  been  farther  than  the  Louvre^ 
that  be  ventured  to  accuse  an  inhabitant  of  Paris  of  not  being  ac« 
fnainied  with  bis  native  town,  and  embellished  his  accusation  with 
ttl  the  bTunderif^  billingsgate  wliich  we  have  quoted. 

In  Mr.  Sfaepherd*s  decided  opinion  of  the  greatness  of  Buoaa- 
l^i^e's  architectural  performances,  Mr.  Wansey  seems  to  coin- 
cide;  but,  more  cautious  than  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  antiquary  pro- 
ducies  his  authority,  which  is  no  less  than  that  of  an  old  soldier, 
'  who  showed  and  explained  these  things  (viz.  some  projected  im- 
provements) to  us,  and  observing  our  admiration  and  astonishment, 
exclaimed)  "  Ah,  sir,  the  Emperor  has  done  more  noble  things  m 
ten  years  for  the  advantage  of  Paris  thai)  all  our  sovereigi^s  for  a 
century  past !"  * — (p.  30.) 

But  M;  F.  M.  Marchand  (Mr,  Wansey's  friend,  the  Conducteur 
de  I'Etrangfer  A  Paris)  goes  still  farther,  for  he  informs  us  at  the  end 
of  a  catalogue  of  works  pei^fbrmed  by  Buonaparte,  that 

*  In  considering  so  many  wonders  peiformed  in  so  few  years  in  tli« 
midst  of  the  most  extensive  wars,  as  if  in  the  bosom  of  profound  peace, 
wc  cannot  but  admire  the  great  inan  who  created  them.     He  may  say 
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Witli  regard  to  Paiis  what  Augustus  said  of  Rome,  lateritiam  accept, 
*mamor€am  r^fiquii  but  grateJul  posterity  will  say  of  hira  "  greater  than 
-jtlltgustrnj"*  &c,  &c,— (p,  122.) 

In  the  same  i^traiti  were  all  the  speeches  of  his  ministers,  the  pa- 
ragraphs of  \m  gazettes,  and  the  panegyrics  of  a  host  of  native  hire- 
hiigs  an^l  foreign  dupes  ^  nud  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  auda- 
city with  which  the  diilnsian  was  supported  and  spread,  was  well 
calculattjd  tQ  asiioniiih  and  overwhelm  all  opposition:  perfect  and 
triumphfiut  us  the  organised  system  of  fraud  and  falsehood  was,  in 
all  Buoiiapai  te's  proceedings,  we  frankly  own  that  the  audaciotts 
falsehoods  relative  to  \\\s  share  in  the  architectural  embellishment 
pf  Paris,  throw  all  the  rest  into  the  shade.  We  have  just  had  the 
l(?BtiiiiOiiy  of  M.  Marchaud,  that  Buonaparte  found  Parb  brick 
9ud  left  it  marble :  and  it  is  notorious  that  all  the  plans  of  Paris 
give  us  the  ^ites  and  tiatnes  of  the  magnificent  works  which  he  has 
erected,  and  tliat  the  print-shops  are  crowded  with  engravings  of . 
his  *  JVloiiuiXiens  de  Paris.' 

Our  uutravelled  readers  will  hardly  be  prepared  for  what  wc 
nevertheless  assure  them  is  the  fact,  that  many  of  these  monuments 
are  not  yet  erected,  nay,  not  in  progress ;  and  the  stranger  who, 
trusting  the  guides  and  the  print-shops,  goes  in  quest  of  the  palace 
or  the  fountain,  will  often  find  either  a  piece  of  waste  ground  with- 
out any  preparation  for  buildings,  or  a  few  loads  of  stones  collect- 
ed, and  a  few  lines  traced,  as  it  were  of  foundations. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  one  of  these  little  collections  of 
prints  with  which  the  minions  of  the  tyrant  endeavoured  to  de- 
ceive, not  the  stranger  alone,  but  even  the  people  of  France.  It 
contains  tzcenty-nine  views  of  public  edifices  or  places  in  Paris ; 
of  these,  nineteen  were  built  before  the  revolution ;  of  the  other  ten, 
Jive  have  been  built  by  Buonaparte,  but  of  the  remaining  five,  tvco 
are  not  half  finished  and  three  not  at  all  begun.  Yet  the  whole 
are  represented  as  completed,  and,  by  M.  Marchand  and  all  such 
writers,  attested  as  monuments  of  the  genius  ojthe  emperor. 

What  public  works  has  he,  in  fact,  finished  in  Paris,  and  of  what 
utility  ?  The  column  in  the  Place  Vendome — the  little*  triumphal 
arch  in  the  Carousel — a  continuation  of  the  quays— a  dozen  of 
fountains,  and  the  four  bridges  des  Arts,  de  la  Cite,  d'AusterlitZ;^ 
^nd  de  Jena. 

To  the  column  it  would  be  false  and  wretched  criticism  to  object 
that  it  is  liot  a  work  of  utility ;  a  fine  specimen  of  art,  a  monu« 
ment  of  gloi^,  is  in  the  noblest  sense  a  work  of  utility;  but  all  that 
is  Buonaparte's  in  this  monument,  namely,  its  purpose,  its  site,  and 
the  deviation  from  its  model,  we  dislike  j  its  purpose,  for  it  is.  a 

♦  As,  in  eoniparison  with  the  arches  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  French  very  justly  call  iu 
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mere  tribute  of  }iis  personal  vanity  to  itself,  and  its  site,  because 
it  embarrasses  the  Place  Vendome,  a  small  octagon,  into  which 
only  two  streets  open,  instead  of  being  erected  in  the  adjoining  JPlace 
de  Louis  XV.  which  affords  the  noblest  situation  perhaps  in  Eu- 
rope for  such  a  monument.  The  design,  every  one  knows,  is  copied 
from  Trajan's  column — the  only  deviation  is  miserably  for  the  worse ; 
namely,  ttie  clumsy  '  calotte*  with  which  it  is  surmounted. 

The  arch  of  triumph  in  the  Carousel  it  is  impossible  to  see 
without  being  disgusted  with  the  vanity  and  bad  taste  of  which  it  is  a 
monument.  The  Buonapartists  call  it  an  imitation  of  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  but  in  truth  it  is  only  a  parody :  utility  or  pro* 
priety  it  has  none ;  because,  though  just  at  the  entrance  of  a  great 
palace,  one  can  hardly  contrive  to  pass  under  it,  witliout  going  out 
of  the  Way  for  the  mere  purpose  of  doing  so.  Its  composition 
is  the  most  perplexed  and  artificial,  and  its  materials  and  decoration 
the  most  tawdry  that  can  be  imagined.  White  marble  and  green 
marble,  stone  pillars  with  metal  capitals,  leaden  Victories  and 
bronze  horses,  Grecian  allegories  and  French  grenadiers,  are  all 
jumbled  together  to  form  this  paltry  trinket,  which  reminds  us  of 
liOrd  Hervey's  description  of  Chiswick,  that  *  it  was  too  small  for 
use,  and  too  large  to  hang  to  one's  watch-chain :'  and  to  crown 
the  ridicule,  this  triumphal  arch  is  stuck  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
square  of  buildings,  from  the  first  floor  windows  of  which  it  is 
absolutely  looked  down  upon. 

On  the  summit  of  the  arch  stand  the  Victories  aforesaid,  lead- 
ing the  famous  Venetian  horses,  which  are  yoked  to  a  car  of  gilt 
lead,  destined  to  receive  a  gilt-leaden  statue  of  the  emperor;  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  this  intended  statue  is  described  in  one  of  the 
French  descriptions  of  this  monument,  as  already  existing,  is  an 
amusing  specimen  of  the  style  of  Buonaparte's  flatterers : 

*  Les  deux  figures  qui  retiennent  les  chevaux,  le  char  et  la  figure 
qtion  doit  y  mettre  etque  la  reconnaissance  y  place  dejk,  sont  en  plomb 
dor^.* 

Thus  it  woiild  seem,  that  the  future  statue  was  already  finished, 
and  an  abstract  idea  is  described  as  being  actually  cast  of  molten 
lead. 

A  still  more  amusing  and  characteristic  trait,  is  the  calembourg 
to  which  this  absent  statue  gave  occasion — *  Oh  est  done,'  said  a 
spectator,  pointing  to  the  empty  car,  *  oil  est  done  Napoleon — le 
cnar  I'attend  V  (charlatan.)  It  must  be  owned  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  the  busy  and  tawdry  presumption  of  the  author 
of  this  arch  by  a  more  appropriate  name ;  and  for  such  a  mounte- 
bank there  could  be  no  fitter  stage  than  this  building. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  taken  down  ;  in  its  present  po- 
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sMon  it  offends  alike  the  eye  of  loyalty  and  good  taste^  and  common 
sense  and  common  decency  equally  demand  its  removal. 

'  It  wonld  be  afbsurd  to  deny  that  the  Quays  of  Paris  are  among 
its  principal  beauties,  but  it  is  equally  true  that -they  are  altogether 
the  design,  and  in  much  the  greater  part  the  work  of  the  Bourbon 
sovereigns ;  Buonaparte  has,  indeed,  continued  those  viorks,  and 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  execution  of  a  decree  of  Lewis 
XV,  for  constructing  a  quay  fiom  the  Pont  Koyal  to  the  Es- 
planade of  the  Invalides,  and  a  farther  continuance  of  this  work 
round  to  the  Pont  de  Jena  was  projected  and  begun.  But,  really, 
it  is  not  by  such  works  as  these  that  the  lofty  title  of  '  Creator  of 
Paris'  is  to  be  vhidicated.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  extravagantly 
extolling  the  Bourbons  for  an  improvement  so  obvious  in  its  con- 
ception and  so  easy  of  execution  ;  and  yet  all  Europe  is  to  ring 
vrith  Buonaparte's  praises  because  he  has  executed  some  hundred 
additional  yards  of  his  predecessor's  plan ! 

Of  the  fountains  which  he  has  erected,  there  is  but  07ie  deserving 
of  any  praise,  that  of  the  Boulevard  de  Bondy  near  the  Porte  St. 
Martin ;  all  the  rest  are  either  grossly  absurd  or  absolutely  mean  ; 
and  this  very  subject  of  the  fountains  affords  a  very  striking  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  Buonaparte  has  been  *  praised  for  labours 
not  his  own.'  ^ 

M.  Moisy's  book  of  the  engravings  of  Les  Fontaines  de  Paris 
(which  we  have  already  mentioned)  is  adorned  with  a  fine  en- 
graved frontispiece,  with  this  inscription  in  capital  letters,  *  nou- 

VELLES  FONTAINES  e'rIGE'es  A    PARIS  DE  L'oUnRE  ET  PAR 
LA    MUNIFICENCE  DE    NAPOLEON  LE    G R A N D ;'   and  then  fol- 

lo^i's,  in  small  characters,  *ow  y  a  joint  toutes  cettes  exist entes  antt- 
rieurement  d  son  r^gne.' 

Now,  our  readers  will  scarcely  believe,  that  of  upwards  of 
eighty  fountains,  of  which  this  fine  book  gives  views  atwl  descfi}>- 
tions^  not  one-fourth  part  has  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon ;  upwards  of  sixty  attest  the  magnificence  and  good  taste  of 
ilk  kings,  less  than  twenty  belong  to  the  emperor ;  of  which,  as  we* 
have  said,  almost  all  are  in  a  style,  which  the  notes  of  this  very 
w^ork  admit  to  be  wretched ;  and  here  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that 
80  far  is  M .  Amaury  Duval  from  meriting  Mr.  Shepherd's Hnndei* 
ing  accusation  of  being  *  time-serving,'  that  he  deserves  great  crer 
dit  for  the  good  taste  and  courage  with  which,  in  a  work,  which  his 
coadjutor  appears  to  have  dedicated  to  the  emperor's  vanity,  he  has 
told  the  honest  truth,  that  few  of  his  fountains  are  fit  to  be  seen, 
and  the  great  majority  are  only  little  spouts  good  for  nothing  but 
filling  water  buckets.  Of  that  dedicated  to  Dessaix,  in  the  Place 
Dauphine,  even  his  hireling  writers  acknowledged  that  *61ev6e  k  la 
gioire  d'un  grand  capitaine  elleparait  pen  digne  de  sa  destination ;' 
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and  i(  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  mqi^  slrikkig  instaiite  of  Mif 
promise  and  mean  performance  than  in  a  decree  published  bj  Btio^ 
naparte  at  Masco  for  erecting,  in  front  of  the  stately  clKiPeb  of  Saint 
Sulpice  at  Paris,  that  little  buildings  devoid  of  all  chai^acter  smi 
prc^KHTtion^  which  his  imperial  Majesty  was  pleased  to  denominate 
Me  Fountain  of  Peace,  Here  also  it  is  proper  to  add,  as  ilkistrati««» 
of  his  taste  in  public  momiments,  that  he  had  erected  in  the  Plac« 
des  Vietoires  a  statue  of  De^saix,  -so  extravagantly  bad,  that  it  wtaA, 
by  his  own^  order,  planked  up  from  the  public  view  and  indignation* 

Let  us  ilovv  examine  hie  four  bridges.  Le  Pont  de  la  Cit^  re* 
places  an  old  wooden  bridge  which  connected  the  islands  de  b 
€it6  and  St.  Louis.  Louis  XV.  by  his  letters  patent  of  April, 
17699  destined  a  stone  bridge  of  a  single  aich  for  ^is  sitaai»« 
tion — Buonaparte  has  built  a  bridge  of  two  arches,  composed  ^ 
stone,  timber,  iron,  and  plaster,  ia  so  bad  a  taste  as  to  be  oifensivtt 
to  the  eye,  and  of  such  wretched  execution  that  long  before  he  wa» 
exiled,  it  was  condemned  and  shut  up  as  impassable. 

The  Pont  des  Arts  is  composeil  of  stone  piers,  iron  arches,  and 
wooden  planking,  and  intended  for  foot  passengers  oiJy ;  o#  whom', 
however,  no  great  number  make  use  of  it ;  deterred,  pr<^ab)y,  by 
SI  toll  by  which  the  *  munificent  Napoleon  the  Great'  endeavoured 
to  reimburse  his  expenses.  A«  an  object  of  taste,  nothing,  in  oar 
opinion,  can  be  much  worse  dian  this  little  bridge^  either  wi&  re- 
^rd  to  its  effect  on  the  river,  or  as  compared  with  die  solid  archi- 
tectural masses  of  the  Louvre  and  the  College  des  Quatre  Nations^ 
as  a  communication  between  which  it  is  placed. 

The  Pont  d^Austerlitz  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Paris,  as  that 
of  Jena  is  at  the  western,  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  attribute 
both  to  Buonaparte's  vanity  rather  than  to  a  sense  of  their  utility, 
as  the  remoteness  of  their  situation  (they  are  actually  out  of  town) 
renders  them  of  little  comparative  use  at  presents  The  Pont 
d'Au«terlitz  is  composed  of  stone  piers  and  iron  arches,  and  as 
an  architectural  object  is  far  from  handsome;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Pontde  Jena,  which  is  the  only  stone  bridge  with 
which  Buonaparte  has  adorned  Paris,  is  a  very  tine  work.  Its 
situation,  though  not  essentially  conducing  to  public  convenience,  is 
M'ell  chosen  with  reference  to  the  point  of  view,  and  we  readily 
admit  that  it  forms  a  noble  entrance  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Of  the  new  portico  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  (the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,)  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  striking  effect  as  seen  from 
the  Pont  Royal  or  the  opposite  quays;  but,  as  a  French  critic  has 
very  well  remarked, '  it  is  quite  incongruous  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
building,'  and  you  too  plainly  see  that  it  is  a  portico  *  which  leads 
to  nothing.' 

We  have  now  completed  the  account  of  the  works  execute  by 
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^uonapairte-^no  very  magnificent  catalogue,  considerbg  the  om* 
jDipotence  of  despotism,  and  the  absolute  cont^i^it  with  which 
Buonaparte  overleaped  all  public  forms  or  private  rights  which  could 
impede  the  execution  of  even  his  wildest  intentions.    Of  those  ib 

JirQgress,or  in  imagination,  we  shall  not  have  much  to  say  :  a  palace 
or  thjg  iang  of  Rome,  of  which  the  foundations  even  were  not  laid, 
feut  of  which  we  are  told  ^  Paris  was  already  proud,'^ — ^A  trium- 
phal arch  at  TEtoile  de  Neuilly,.  begun  in  1806,  but  not  yet  car- 
ried as  high  as  the  spring,  of  the  arch — A  column  on  the  Pont 
Neuf,  of  which,  (though  the  prints  of  it,  as  of  the  rest,  are  already 
p^blished,)  not  even  a  stone  is  laid;  and  in  fact  the  intention  was 
pot  a  column,  but  an  obelisk : — A  bronze  elephant,  (who  was  ;to  , 
spout  through  his  trunk  water  which  was  to  be  supplied  from  a 
qa3tle  on  his  back,)  of  which  the  model  in  plaster  is  finished, — ^A 
north  gallery  between  the  Thuilleries  and  Louvre,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  is  built,  and  which,  if  ever  completed,  must  be,  from 
the  want  of  parallelism,  and  symmetry  between  the  buildings  which 
\t  is  to  unite,  awkward  and  incongruous,* — A  temple  of  glory  on 
the  site  of  the  Madelaine ;  but  little  or  nothing  has  been  added  to 
the  preparations  for  that  church  commenced  by  Lewis  XVI. — ^All 
these,  our  readers  will  see  are  little  more  than  the  useless  abortions 
of  theman's  vanity,  and,  except  the  exchange,  the  four  or  five  new 
slaughter-houses,  and  the  new  wine-market,  none  of  the  unfinished 
works  pretend  even  to  public  utility:  the  removal  of  the  slaught^- 
houses  from  the  city  took  place  under  the  administration  of  Sar- 
tines,f  and  the  merit  of  that  arrangement,  though  arrogated  by  Buo- 
naparte, belongs  to  him  no  more  than  the  building  of  the  Louvre. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  to  believe  appearances,  Buonaparte  built 
not  only  the  Louvre,  but  all  Paris ;  for  he  has  every  where  caused 
his  monogram,  that  is,  the  letter  N,  to  be  placed ;  and  the  works 
of  Henry  IV.,  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  have  been  scraped  and 
painted,  and,  every  where,  within  and  without,  covered  with  the 
ensigns  of  Buonaparte :  never  was  jest  more  true  than  that  to  which 
this  profusion  of  his  monogram  gave  rise,  *  //  a  desNmhpar^toittJ% 
He  had  the  astonishing  insolence  to  cause  to  be  inscribed  on  the 

•  This  was  commenced  under  Louis  XIV.  but  was  discontinued  on  accomit  of  the 
incongruities  alluded  to.  We  quite  agree  with  M.  Boutard,  that  thi»  new  gallery  will 
encumber,  rather  than  adorn,  the  Carousel ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
tQ  baveldft  thh  esplanade  open  to  the  arcades  of  the  Rue  de  Bivolt, 

,t  'Paris,  Dec.  15, 1764. 

Since  the  first  of  this  month  all  the  slaughter-houses  have  been  removed  to  the  Isle 
dea  Cvgnes,  below  the  ca{Mtal :  from  time  innnemorial  the  butchers  used  to  slay  and  pre- 
pare the  meat  oa  the^nai  des  Gevres,  one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  dty,  and 
tlie  regulation,  now  at  last  effected,  has  been  nearly  a  century  in  agitation.'*^ Vide  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  1764. 

X  The  lady  tourist  blunders  this  jest  into  '  N  ert  mis  par-tout ;'  «  renion  of  it  ivhicli 
it  is  im|)ossiblc  she  could  have  heard  trom  a  Parisian* 

Loi^vre^ 
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Louvre,  '  Napoleon  finidhed  the  Louvre' ;  though,  in  fact,  it  was 
not,  and  is  not,  finished,  and  his  additions  to  that  building  ^vere 
inconsiderable,  one  of  the  greatest  being  a  church  dedicated  be- 
forehand to  Saint  Napoleon.  This  is  of  a  piece  widi  the  audacity 
(wbicfa  we  observed  upon  in  a  former  Number)  of  claiming  for  him 
the  praise  of  having  planned  and  executed  the  works  at  CherbouVg, 
which  had  been  planned  by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  in  progressive  exe* 
cution  under  his  successors. 

These,  then,  are  the  claims  of  Buonaparte  to  the  title  of  €r  e  a  t  o  b 
OF  Paris  ;  a  city  in  which  Europe  admired,  before  he  was  born, 
almost  every  edifice  which  at  thb  hour  is  wortliy  of  admiration : 
quays,  bridges,  fountains,  monuments,  triumphaf  arches,  temples 
and  palaces,  before  which,  in  number,  utility,  taste  and  splendour, 
the  half  dozen  tawdry  ostentations  of  Buonaparte  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance. 

Mr.  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Wansey,  and  such  persons,  are  astounded 
by  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  wonders  which  the  ex- 
emperor  collected  there ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  deny 
that  he  spared  no  exertion  of  robbery  and  rapine  to  increase  this 
collection ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  design  of  a  national 
museum,  or  the  appropriation  to  this  purpose  of  the  galleries  of 
the  Louvre,  (thickly  as  he  has  covered  the  ceilings  with  N  N,)  be- 
longs not  to  Buonaparte.  This  had  long  been  the  destination  of 
the  Louvre,*  and  though  the  Parisians  may  thank  Buonaparte's 
sword  for  the  possession  of  the  Apollo  or  the  Transfiguration,  they 
most  not  attribute  to  his  genius  and  taste  the  design  or  foundation 
of  this  national  collection. 

Let  us  not,  -however,  be  misrepresented  as  falling  into  the  con- 
trary error  to  that  which  we  reprove.  We  do  not  deny  that,  ini 
Buonaparte's  time,  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of 
Paris  and  of  France  :  a  few  commercial,  and  a  great  number  of 
military  works  have  been  accomplished ;  two  or  three  canals,  many 
roads,  and  some  bridges,  have  improved  the  internal  communication 
of  the  coiintry;  and  in  Paris,  one  or  two  new  streets  have  been 
opened,  the  markets  have  been  multiplied  and  rendered  more  com- 
modious,  and  CWt>  dnhree  of  the  works,  which  he  has  erected  in  that 
city,  contribute  to  its  splendour.  He  also  repaired  and  refur- 
nidied, /or  his  oxm  use,  several  of  the  royal  palaces  which  the  revo- 
lution had  devastated ;.  and  his  selfish  ambition  rendered  him  die 
instrument  of  great  advantages  to  France  by  obliterating  the  traees 
of  the.  Revolution,  and  bringing  back  the  public  mind  to  sentimeoti 

♦-The  inferior  galleries  had  even  been  appropriated  by  letters  patent  of  Henry  IV. 
for  the  residences  and  worktbops  of  men  of  science,  and  artists  of  all  descriptions— a 
aaiiiiificeuce  yfl^ch  they. enjoyed  under  his  royal  successors. — ^Vlde  Pigotiiol  Vescript^ 
fU  Porii,  torn.  ii.  p.  159.  ^  ' 

-        ,  -  of 
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ef  l^tittiate  and  orderly  governdient.  But  praise  to  thid  ffiaionnl, 
or  of  this  kiiid,  is  not  ^hat  Buonaparte  and  bis  partisans  deCband; 
and  W6  are  well  aware  that  no  concession,  which  truth  will  permt 
ua  t0  inak^,  wfll  satisfy  their  presumptuous  arrogance. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  opinion  of  so  respectable  and  cothpefen^ 
« jwdge  as  Mr.  Eustace  coincident  with  that  wliicb  we  have  formed, 
anid  diot^h,  on  some  points,  we  differ  from  him,  we  can  safely  re^- 
Gommend  his  observations  on  this  subject  as  the  most  just  of  any 
dtat  we  have  seen.  With  a  few  remarks  which  this  gentletfian  has 
made)  on  the  manner  and  character  of  the  modern  Ps^risians,  we 
diall  conclude  an  article  which  has  grown  under  our  hands  to  3 
fength  that  we  did  not  contemplate  at  the  outset. 

*  Has  the  Revolution  altered  their  ancient  habits,  or  are  they  still 
Ae  sftme  good-humoured  and  lively  people,  proud  of  themselves,  arid 
indulgent  to  others,  content  with  the  amusement  of  the  day,  with  little 
Ibvesight  or  retrospect,  polite  and  attentive,  always  desirous  to  please, 
and  not  udfrequently  very  pleasing  ? — Alas !  no,  my  friend — so  many 
deeds  of  blood,  so  many  scenes  of  misery,  so  many  years  of  military 
oppression,  and  such  a  familiarity  with  injustice  and  slaughter,  must . 
be  supposed  not  only  to  have  checked  the  native  sprightliuess  of  the 
race,  but  to  have  instilled  into  it  a  considerable  portion  of  gloom  and 
ferocity/ 

In  these  observations  we  can  only  now  express  our  general 
concurrence ;  but  we  trust  we  shall  have  some  future  opportHtuty 
of  investigating  the  extent  of  the  change  in  the  national  character, 
and  of  ccmsidering  what  its  effects  are  likely  to  be  on  Eurofii^a 
Society. 


Ain't.  III.-— The  Works  of  the  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Cowper;  includingthe  Series  edited  ^  with  Prefaces  Biographical 
and  Critical,  by  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson ;  and  the  most  approved 
Translations.  The  additional  Lives  by  Alexander  Chalmers, 
F.S.A.  In  21  vols.  Royal  Octavo.  London:  Printed  for  all 
the  Booksellers. 

TIJfR.  Chalmers's  collection  of  English  Poets,  which,  imper- 
-^^-■-  feet  d»  it  is,  exceeds,  in  bulk  and  in  value,  all  that  have 
preceded  it,  tempts  us  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  history  of 
English  poetry.  In  diis,  as  in  our  laws  and  institutions,  however 
it  may  have  been  occasionally  modified  by  the  effect  of  foreign 
models,  a  distinct  national  character  has  predominated.  It  is  the* 
highest  branch  of  literature, — ^the  highest  effort  of  the  human  tnind, 
—and  it  is  that  also  in  which  England  may  proudly  diallepge 
competition  with  the  world. 

Little 
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I^tite  refl^QB  can  be  mq^ured  to  percem  how  much  die 
poetry  of  every  country  vm^t  be  in0i«9noed  by  its  laugimget.  Therr 
are  some  ravage  tongues  in  which  verse  of  any  kind  must  be  itOf 
possible, — that  of  the  Five  ludtau  nations  for  instaucey  ib  which 
Sayaaertserio  t^gwaghnereagbsheagh  stands  for  Good  Loard  deli- 
ver nSy  and  A  Prayer  for  all  Condition  of  Men  is  rendered  YAudadr 
dereanaiyentdaghkweanietha  Siokniyagodaweaghse  Onwefao^ugh# 
The  excellent  Eliot  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  this  language; 
but  to  render  David's  Psalms  into  metre  in  such  a  languagii 
would  require  as  much  inspiration  as  to  hawe  writiteo  them. 
This  is  tbe  n^re  ore  of  speech^  which  must  be  refined  before  it  can 
be  ductile  enough  for  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  procesk  of 
refining  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and  there  are  civilized  nations  who^ 
have  rendered  their  tongue  incapable  of  the  highest  species  af 
poetry,  by  subjecting  it  to  capricious  rules.  Thus  the  beauly  of  a 
poem  in  Chinese  depends  entirely  on  the  selection  of  the  charac* 
ters,  not  on  the  expression,  or  the  arrangement  of  sounds;  it  is  ad-* 
dressed  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear ;  and  a  blind  Mandarin  is  as  mueh 
hereft  of  any  pleasure  which  he  mi^t  derive  from  verse,  as  a  deaf 
eae  is  of  the  delights  of  music.  But  we  need  not  go  to  China  for 
an  example :  the  unfitness  of  the  French  for  heroic  poetry  is  ac- 
knowledged every  where  except  in  France, — and  even  there,  it  baa 
been  confessed  by  Fenelon,  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  by  Florian,  by  St. 
Pierre,  and  by  Madame  de  Stael.  The  Spanish  poets  are  prevented 
from  moving  with  the  firm  and  manly  step  of  natural  strength  and 
grace,  because  it  is  required  that  diey  should  idways  be  mounted 
upon  stilts.  If  our  poets  are  not  also  in  shackles  it  is  not  owing  to 
our  critics,  who  have  been,  and  who  continue  to  be;  the  worst  in 
Europe  ;---the  most  shallow,  the  most  contradictory,  and  die  most 
presumptuous. 

Mr.  Chalmers  asserts  that  the  writers  or  translators  of  our  metrical 
romances,  before  Chaucer's  time,  neither  invented  nor  imported  any 
improvement  in  the  art  of  versification : — this  is  not  the  fact.  There 
are  three  poets  of  that  age  whose  works  have  been  preserved,  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  Robert  of  Brunne,  and  that  extraordinary  man  who 
is  best  known  by  his  assumed  character  of  Piers  Ploughman.  The 
two  former  wrote  in  that  form  of  couplet  which  Drayton  has  used 
in  his  Polyolbion,  and  which  in  that  improved  stAte  is  the  same  as 
the  heroic  measure  of  the  Fr^ieh.  The  metre  jof  Piers  Plough- 
man is  said  by  Ritson  to  be  originally  Gothic ;  it  is,  however,  cer- 
tainly not  Saxon,  and  how  the  fashion  of  any  other  Gothic  lan- 
guage shoidd  have  reached  Piers  Ploughman,  Ritson  has  not 
shown.  We  know  from  the  compfBtent  authority  of  Mr.  Turner, 
that  neither  rhyme  nor  alliteration  formed  the  constituent  character 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  which  more  generally  depends  Mpon  a  ca- 
dence 
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denee  similar  to  that  of  Adonic  verse.  But  both  rhyme  and  alli- 
teration are  agreeable  to  the  ^ar,  and  useful  as  hints  for  memory ; 
both  therefore  found  their  way  into  proverbs  and  poems,  and  from 
being  the  ornaments  of  verse,  became  for  a  white  its  distinguishing 
characteristics.  In  this  state  the  writers  or  translators  of  the  me* 
trical  romances  found  our  versification,  and  they  improved  it  most 
essentially.  The  beauty  of  their  incidents,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  their  narrations  are  conducted,  are  not  more  adinirable  than 
the  flow  of  their  verse,  whether  it  be  in  the  octave  ^couplet  like 
Ywain  and  Gawain,  or  the  twelve-lined  stanza  of  Lybeaus  Des- 
comus.  Amis  and  Amelion,  &c.  The  Scalds  of  the  North,  and  the 
bards  of  ^our  Welsh  neighbours,  subjected  their  versification  to  fan- 
tastic and  capricious  rules  which  destroy  the  very  essence  of  poetry ; 
the  former  made  up  a  monstrous  diction  of  metaphors  and  hyjper* 
boles  founded  upon  a  tnythology  to  which  they  themselves  seem  to 
have  given  form  and  consistence ;  and  the  latter  appear  to  have 
studied  how  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  an  art  of  which  they  were 
the  graduated  and  privileged  professors.  Happily  for  us  our  verse 
beginning  among  the  people,  necessarily  assumed  from  its  birth  a 
popular  character ;  and  when  the  English  minstrel  ^as  admitted 
mto  castles  and  courts,  the  language  of  life  and  passion  was  the 
language  of  English  poetry. 

More  complex  metres  and  a  more  elaborate  style  were  tried  for 
nc^»le  and  courtly  auditors ;  but  their  success  was  only  for  a  time, 
and  extended  not  beyond  the  circles  for  which  they  were  composed. 
That  which  was  not  readily  comprehended  could  not  be  generally, 
admired,  and  verses  of  too  artificial  a  structure  couid  never  be 
committed  to  memory  so  as  to  be  widely  circulated,  and  long  re- 
membered. Robert  of  Brunne  has,  an  important  passage  in  the 
prologue  to  his  Chronicle  to  this  elOTect,  concernnig  Kendale,  none 
of  whose  works  are  known  to  exist,  and  Thomas  of  Erceldoun, 
whose  Sir  Tristrem  has  been  so  ably  edited,  so  rieldy  annotated| 
and  completed  with  such  consummate  skill  by  Walter  Scott. 

I  see  in  song  in  sedgeyng  tale 
Of  Ercelioun  and  of  Kendale, 
Non  tham  says  as  thai  tham  wrought. 
And  in  ^her  sayng  it  semes  noght 
That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tristrem ; 
Over  gestes  it  has  the  steem, 
Over  all  that  is  or  was, 
If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Thomas, 
Bot  I  here  it  no  man  so  say, 
That  of  son)  copple  som  is  away. 
So  thare  fayre  saying  here  beforne, 
)s  thare  trarayle  nere  forlorpe. 

Thai 
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Thai  sayd  it  for  pride  and  nobleye. 

That  non  were  suylk  as  thei,  t 

And  alle  that  thei  wild  overwhere  -    . - 

Alle  that  ilk  wille  now  forfare. 

Thai  sayd  in  so  qiiainte  Inglis 

That  manyone  wate  not  what  it  is, 

Therfore  heuyed  wele  the  more 

In  strange  ryme  to  travayle  sore. 

And  my  witte  was  oure  thynne 

So  strange  speche  to  travayle  in, 

And  forsoth  I  couth  noght  . 

So  strange  Inglis  as  th«^  wroght. 

For  this  reason,  he  says,  he  had  been  advised  to  write  in  a  pl^ 
intelligible  style  for  the  people. 

.     And  men  besoght  me  many  a  tyme  ^ 

To  turne  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 
Thai  sayd  if  I  in  strange  it  turne, 
To  here  it  manyon  suld  skurne. 
For  it  ere  names  fulle  selcouthe 
That  ere  not  used  now  in  mouthe. 
And  therefore  for  the  comonalte. 
That  blythely  wild  listen  to  rae. 
On  light  lange  I  it  hegan 
For  luf  of  the  lewed  man« 

And  again  declaring  his  determination  to  write  in  a  language  which 
should  be  generally  understood,  he  mentions  those  kiiids  of  tene 
which  were  too  difficult  and  complicated  for  common  auditor(y<. 

Als  thai  haf  wryten  and  sayd 
Haf  I  alle  in  myn  Inglis  layd. 
In  symple  speche  as  1  couthe. 
That  is  lightest  in  mannes  mouthe. 
I  mad  noght  for  no  disours, 
Ne  for  no  seggers,  no  harpours, 
Bot  for  the  luf  of  symple  men 
That  strange  Inglis  can  not  ken ; 
For  many  it  ere  that  strange  Inglis 
In  ryme  wate  never  what  it  is, 
And  bot  thai  wist  what  it  mente, 
Ellis  me  thoght  it  were  alle  schente. 
I  made  it  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
But  at  the  lewed  men  were  aysed. 
If  it  were  made  in  ryme  couwee, 
Or  in  strangere,  or  in  enterlace, 
That  rede  Inglis  it  ere  inowe 
That  couthe  not  haf  coppled  a  kowe. 
That  outhere  in  couwee  pr  in  baston 
Bom  suld  haf  been  fordon% 
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So  that  fele  mei)  that  it  herde 

l.W^j  i  J  1  Aild  not  witOfctwoWe  that  it  fefde.  ' 

;  TbofClertr'f^fTTiHeiifis  poems,  as  well  as  Sir  Tristrem,  show 
iktk'  old  ftcA^rfs  complaint  was  not  ill  founded.  Of  the  kinds  of 
▼^ri»w)iich  he  mentions  Hearne  has  given  but  a  lame  interpreta- 
tion. Couwe,  or  fton?^,  hd  expt^us  to  be  *  a  sort  of  verse  so  called 
flmh  ks  being  shafrp  and  cutting,  couwe  signtfymg  vi  tail  or  some- 
tMtig  sharp.'  Rime  couwe  is  more  lilcdy  to  have  been  mis-written 
fcj^'tifhe  covpty  than  to  bfed^rivfed  from  a  queue.  Hast  on  he  inter- 
j^rets  *  foattune,  cudgel  r  but  here  it  denotes  a  sort  of  verse  in  rhythm 
thai  WW  pungent  and  biting/  likie  the  stroke  of  a  cudgel  we  may 
sffpfMidi?'*  Now  the  context  shews  that  baslon  and  enterlace  (which 
IiMfne'tft]^in«  lornhean  *  interlace,  a  kind  of  iliythm  so  called") 
are  »sed*ft)r*the  same  thing.  The  latter  evidently  implies  a  staQ2a> 
aad  bmfoA  is  a  staff,  or  stave,  a  synonym  for  stanza  which  is  not 
yet^entiriely  obsolete. 

-In  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  England,  great  poets  arose  hi  the  first 
age  of  their  vernacular  poetry.     The  Spaniards  have  not  yet  disco- 
vered the   high  value  of  th^ir  metrical  history  of  the  Cid,  as  a 
poem:  they   will  never  produce   any  thing  great   in   the   higher 
branches  of  the  art  till  they  have  cast  off  the  false  taste  which  hin- 
ders them  from  perceiving  it.     It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
reftitation,  that  of  all  the  poeins  which  have  been  written  since  the 
Iliad,  this  is  the  most  Homeric  in  its  spirit:  but  the  langu3g^  of 
the'peninsula  was  at  that  time  crude  and  unformed,  and  the  aut^hor 
Seems  to  liave  lived  too  near  Catalonia.    He  built  with  rubbish  aiifl 
tmh^wn  stottes ;  Dante  and  Petrarca  with  marble.     Chaucer's  ma- 
terials more  resembled  those  of  the  Spaniard  than  of  the  Italian 
poets.     This  has  been  hi  some  degree  unfortunate  for  himself,  inas- 
much as  the  progressive  improvement  of  our  tongu^  has  at  ieiigtb 
rendered  him  obsolete,  (or  rather  caused  him  to  He  thought  s^o,)  and 
thus  deprived  him  of  that  extensive  and  pre-eminent  p(ipuTavity'  w]S^ch  ^ 
he  long  and  deservedly  enjoyed.     But  it  is  from  the  very  waiii  of 
that  sweetness  of  diction  upon  which  llii.'  Itiilmns  pride  ihenist^Ive^/*^ 
that  English  poetry  has  in  great  measure  derived  its  HLstiiigiiisl^im 
excellence;  fbr  English  verse  beitig  incnpuble  of  supporliiig  itsel^^ 
like  the  Italian,  merely  by  sweet  sounds,  we  huvc   been  tuiigh^^ 
to  require  something    more,       Feehle    wiLs    have    alU'mpted    to'  i 
supply  what  was  wanting  by  finical  ornaments,   iind  nfftcttillon^  j^ 
of  various  kinds;    men    of    stronger   intellect   and    richer   fuHcy!," 
have  gone   astray  in  a  different  manner;    and   the   public   t^stp" 


for  a  season;  anci  our  great  poets  have  given  to  ihcir  writing^  a^  . 
body  of  thought  which  is  become  the  charattcrij*nc  uf  Eut^li^^Jj 
poetry,  and  breathed  through  them  a  spirit  of  imaj^iiuniou  whicK  " '. 

^         ,  e\4tJ 
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.Exalte  and  gloHfies  the  language.  Thus  tite  v^ry  defects  of  Chac 
language  have  been  made  advantageous  to  our  Utenaturey  as  law 
winter  mghts  and  stormy  seas  have  given  us  our  marhioK  tkii\,  aw 
m  we  have  learnt,  from  the  uncertainty  of  our  cliiaatie,  to  be  ti/ut 
and  active  in  all  seasons  alike. 

Ckaucer  drew  much  from  the  French  and  Italian  poets^  hitf 
more  froni  observation  and  the  ^tmea  of  his  own  wealthy  -and  paoh 
Ufic  mhid.  , Strong  English  sense,  and  strong  English  hutaour  ciia* 
iracterize  his  original  works.  He  caught  with  a  painter's  band  the 
manners  apd  features  of  tlie  age;  he  beheld  the  objects  of  ^exleriMil 
nature  widi  a  poet's  eye,  and  he  penetrated  with  a  poei's  intuition 
into  die  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  Dante  holds  a  higher  p^ee 
tnJiterature  because  he  wrought  wilh  materials  which  were  capable 
t>f  <]isplaying  and  preservi^tg  his  exquisite  skill.  BaiUfe  may  be 
iclassed  above  all  ether  poets  for  strength  and  severity  of  style; 
^Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  plan  pf  the  Diviua  Comedia  ;  the 
matter  is  sometimes  puerile^  sometimes  shoicking,  frequently  dull, 
luirt  the  styte  is  uniformly  p^fect.  Here  Chaucer  falls  short  of 
liim,  bnt  only  liere,  vvheie,  Irom  the  state  of  th«£i^lisb  language, 
'it  was  impossible  that  he  should  prove  his  equal :  in  extent  and 
Variety  of  power  he  is  greatly  his  superior.  Had  it  not  indeed  been 
for  tlie  political  convulsions  which  b^j^n  immediately  alter  C)mtt^ 
xer's  time,  England  wi>nld  in  that  age  have  oiitstript  all  nations 
4n  the  career  ot  iiitdlectual  improvement^  as  she  already  exceeded 
them  in  military  renown.  Never  had  any  country  seen  so  glorious  ~ 
^dawTj  [  Roger  Bacon,  like  Moses  from  Mount  Pisgah,  had  seen 
^the  promisedlaud  of  sjciencej  Wicliffe  had  struck  t^e  spark  of  re- 
formation, and  kindled  the  torch  of  Scripture.  Our  political  sys* 
^em  couid  not  h^ve  ati^nned  its  present  happy  state  without  that 
dreadful  struggle  which  ended  iu  the  destruction  of  a  baronial 

Sower  r  alike  Torinidable  to  the  crown  and  oppressive  to  the  people; 
uttbe  process  from  which  this  ultimate  good  resulted  was  dread* 
ful,  and  the  progress  of  the  country  in  arts  and  knowledge  was  fof 
«  full  ceiHury  impeded. 

During  that  century  there  conld  be  little  encouragement  for 
poetry,  and  what  was  produced  chiefly  consisted  either  of  dull 
tranalationsi  or  vapid  imitations  of  Chaucer.  The  *  style  ornate' 
had  been  introduced,  and  was  sanctioned  by  Chaucer's  name:  of 
Ae  poems  hi  that  style  which  are  pinted  as  his,  many  are  of  ques- 
tionable authority ;  few  traces  of  it  ai*e  to  be  found  in  his  greater 
«nd  better  worka;^  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  just  tried  the  ex- 
perimenty  and  convinced  himself  of  its  unfitness.  But  idolatrous 
admirers  have  a  singular  ingenuity  in  selecting  defects  for  the  ob- 
jects 0^  their  worship:  and  the  malice  of  a  satirist,  and  the 
«ni6)ty  '6f  a  ^iritic,  are  less  skilful  than  an  injudicious  imitator,  in 
V  VoUxii.  NO.  xxiii.  s  detectbg 
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detecting  and  caricaturing  a  characteristic  fault.  Accordkigly  the 
poetry  of  this  age  was  stuffed  with  sesquipedalian  liauniams,  like 
the  worst  of  Dr.  Johnson's  prose.  The  southern  nations  of  Eu« 
rope  dilute  their  sounds  into  polysyllables ;  we,  contrariwise,  ^ 
some  occasional  expense  of  euphony,  purchase  condensation  and 
strength ;  in  this  respect  our  national  character  and  our  language 
have  acted  upon  each  other,  Biad  the  fashion  of  the  style  ornate 
was  anattequpt  indirect  contradiction  of  both.  The  experiment  was 
remarkably  unfortunate.  Instead  of  the  sonorous  terminations  of 
our  monosyllabic  rhyme,  or  the  rich  and  stimulating  variety  of 
double  rhymes,  the  ornate  writers  delighted  to  end  their  lines  in 
words  of  three  and  four  syllables,  and  thus  in  the  vain  attempt  at 
grandiloquence  and  elevation,  they  really  impoverished  the  verse 
both  in  sound  and  sense;  for  the  close  fell  ilat  upon  the  ear  ;^  and 
iAietk  four  syllables  (as  it  not  unfrequentfy  happened)  stoed  in  the 
place  of  a  synonyn^  of  one,  the  matter  aad  mefming  of  the  verse 
were  daoMisbed  in  the  corresponding  proportion  of  one  to.  four.,  . 
The  £tthion  did  not  long  maintain  its  ground  in  England,  and 
tile  men.  mIk>  foUowed  it  were  of  so  little  pith  that  it  aiattered  Qot 
much  to  what  fjs^hiou  they  addicted  themselves.  Hawes  was  the 
best  of  them,  yet  Warton  has  overrated  his  merits.  The  following 
is  a  fair  as  welt  as  curious  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers. 

Then  in  we  wente  to  the  garden  gloryous 

Lyke  to  a  place  of  pleasure  mo^t  solaciyfou^,  ft  ,  v     . ; 

With  Flora  paynted  and  wrought  i^uryoo^ly^f  ^i*  f      »  t^ 

1  n  divers  knottes  of  marvay loutf  gf &tenf Sy   "  b  r •  f  I   n  o : ' 

Rampande  lyons  stode  up  ^ondersly:      i    i    f;^{(n?  itgou- 

*^  Made  all  of  herbes  wrm  dulcet  9wet^»^, . . )  34,1  luil^ 

Wyth  many  dragons  of  mervajl^  H^efm    iohpAdjh  » 

Of  dyvers  fiouves  made  ful  craftely  *     ,,,,     nil  inlo^iHn 

By  Flora  coloured  wyth  coloiura sundry:.^  ,f^  ^^  ^-       ,t' 

Cbdpmaa  has  expressed  a  similar  opinioii  upon  this  subject  ,^*sottiV'c^ilmrer^^ 

And  for  oar  tongue  tbat  stiU  is  90  empay nd    '.ri.iaf     . if oi  1  jd!> 

By  travelling  Unguisti^  I  can.  prove  it  cleair,  ,  r.    r     i 

That  no  tongue  hath  the  Muses  utterance  heyrd  / '  '  /^     ^  "^*" '/ 

For  verse,  and  that  sweet  m«§ic  to  the  eatf  '  ■'■{:<'  >lc)ol  \p.ucft 
Struct  out  of  rhymcp  so  imtur,Mlly  nalbidL       ,ti  imi|  jgoiijtj  -  ^13 

Our  monu»v[J!ibie*40  tiudly  r^lJ  ;,   i^.^,      ^^  ,      A 

And  m^t,  op^sed  in  rl,jii]u,  h^  ibry  didkW^*'^^^  ♦^,^^'  ^^ 

Frt-iich  nnd  hdVAvi  most  im rue tri rail ;  .  <  '1  ilfl  .^lemitnO  ' 

Hieir  m^ny  sjUiibles  tn  baffh  collision  ■    ..n,*.  7^    .1 

Fall  as  they  brake  their  necks  ;  their  bnaMrd  rh^m^^ 
Suliiting  ns  they  Jastled  in  trQusitiuiij 

Ajid  iict  OUT  teeth  on  edge  ;  nor  tun*5  nor  titti^f 
K**pt  in  their  falU-     And  methinka  I  heir  Jong  word*  , 

Shew  in  fifiort  vei^,  as  in  a  nnrrpvr  |>]dic& 
Iwo  iipposkes  slioiild  meet  wiilj  two-hfiud  *wocdi 

U)i  wicldii J  without  or  uae  01  grace*  '^ 
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j,; j;  ;  I  , ,  I .  ,    Amiddfas  the  g^yrf^u  ,$o  ^.c]|;ie  delpctal^le 


T|!here  wa9  an  herhe.yfayife,  and  quadrantCjj- 
)  Paradyse  rigbt  weir  comparable,  -  .  '' 
Set  all  about  with  iloures  firagraJtint, 


•]'.-^^M: 


-hi  i <   a f « ( M  ^!?  P8,radyse  rigbt  welf  comparable,  - 

]       '*         '    *' Set  all  about  with  iloures  firagraJtint, 

iB  ^mf.ni:    .     AndinthemyddlettierewaSTes{jlend^urif -^^     '^^' 


niJB  f'''J/'^    ''A  dulcet  sprin^'and  marvftylbuS'foulitaitte    ^        

^y^^S'."'  'no(!)f|oj<j^nd'a«uretea^aH^tltf!»€;^  ••     ■  ;  .i/:^:. 

i      1    e  .'.'  'In  vv'bnderfu'n  atid  euriou^ ^hniltudiff       '   •   ^^  '^^    ^'--^ 
'-^'  ;'''^  "  *  'There  stood  a  dfagott  Of  JJ^€?g0RI«*sopurt^'^ 
: .  2  ■<:    .'.'    Upon  Ris  tayle  of  mighty  fortitude  i  <  ,  df.:i)i*!;CTr 

'     '::»      '  Wi^tbted  and  feli^leli  al  witV  aBttiia,      .'i  Vvioa.  tj  tuo 

•'  Havyng  thre  h^destdivers^n  liyguri^    ,f  ..cffli  *!<^ln  h 

w    -  Whyche  iaa  baitbof  th^  $ylv6r-gf0to^);:    .  idj  io  rfnuv; 

. :  .  ---.  Spouted  th&w«i$f»F  that  was  so  dHUcotte.  : n  jii-ciibn,  . 
Gdm[ian^thbVvMi  some  of  CfaaucerV  des€iapdDiM/.aDa<'lfe'di<i<. 
f^nbe  between  tlie  two  poets  is  as  grtot  as  tetweeiija/iiiQ  ilalmfit 
laiHi^^  and  a  ^gc^den  iiled  with  £e.iregelayttvUoii9:«iKl  dn^oiii^ 
whidh  old  Stej^fi  tboiigbt  so  efttfof^teandso^ikAi^  ^fit^oifii^^ 
Ha^v^^ttas  boM^ver  gifeti  good  counsel  in  qthofit  fAit»aej^lhis 
ItilowserVaflts  6f  the  Myses  train;  for  lie  teHs  thdfatlMl/t^fioti(p» 

^■'  ^  ,  '.  Mustnombrt!  all  the  hole  cyrcurwtaunctf    ^  '   ^    *' "'m 

).'ii^'.    .1      .     Ofhisitiattefwith  brevyacioti>  ,<  .-' h  Kw^oii 

^'  'fPhathe  walke  not  by  longe  colltimaan€e^    -  tc  ?.  i  £  >» 

J,  Tho  perambulat  waye.    ,  .  ^ 

The  stiff  f^edantry  of  the  ortKute  writefs  aii^  perhaps  have  ■ 
proved  mor^li^tbgly  bjiu-ious  to  English  po^try^  if  the  Reformat 
tion  had  not^produced  a  shoal  of  vefsifyers  who  berhymed  the 
most  impassioned  pMs  of  the  Scriptures^  and  {)jurposelyJevelled 
their  tone  tollliP^mpadties  of  the  %norant  mujbituder  The  wide 
circulation  ilt^'g^fni^ria}  ^aceeptance  of  diese  veiisions  materially  ' 
affected  the  character  of  Die  langtiaee  in  its  Aen  unsettled  state. 
Devoid  as  they  AVfere  of  Ittei^a^ty  nfertt,  they  nevertheless  influenced 
^iMf^Wsli9f\  !ft^  country,  as,  without  the  sanction  of  au- 
thority, tney  macle  their  way  into  the  service  of  the  establisihed 
church.  Tlie  effect:  was  particidariy  seen  in  the  fashion  of  m^tre 
>ivhich  they  estafo^bed  during  the  Elizabethan  age.  And  here  we 
must  look  back  upoxv  th^  pri^vious  state  of  our  versification.  Chau^ 
cer  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  any  mette  in  use  before 
his  time,  except  tb^  eight  syllable  couplet,  in  which,  following  the 
originals,  his  longest  translations  are  written.  He  never  uses  the 
barbarous  alliteration  of  Piers  Pfeughman,  nor  the  alexandrine  of 
the  two  SiiitfrcitT'cfKrbniclers  who  preceded  him;  and  the  stanza  of 
Sir  Thopas  seems  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  Host  as  much  as 
the  matter.  ''^' ' 

IJJo  moi^  of  this  for  Goddes  dignite^, 

tiuod  oiir  Hoste,.for  thou  makest  me 
r-^^f^r^  E  2  So 
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So  wary  of  tl^y  veray  lewednesse, 
^     ^  ''  '  '         That  al  s^Wfsly  God  rtiy  soule  Wesse, 
^  "  Min  etes  aWn  of  thy  drafty  s^eche;^ 

'^'    - '  Now  swfehe  a  rime  the  devil  I  beteche; 

^is HHiy  werl  berrme  dogerel,  quod  he. 

'In  ms  great  work  be  usLiallv  euvploys  the  heroic  couplet,  which 
lie  either  invented  or  introduced;  but  sometimes  a  stanza;  bis 
favourite  form  being  dial  of  the  seven-lined^  in  which  the  first  and 
third  hues' rhv me,  the  secomi,  fourth,  and  fifth,  aqd  the  two  at 
the  close:  (the  extract  from  Hawes  is  iu  titis  measure:)  occa^ 
sionaify  he  uses  one  ofeig^ht  liiKs,  the  first  and  third  rhyming;  th^e 
second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  seveulh;  and  the  ijixlh  and -eighth;  this  is 
the  form  which,  with  a  different  moveiuent,  prevailed  for  a  conside- 
liable  time  in  Spain.  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale  is  written 
in  a  very  unusual,  but  sweet  stanza. 

^  ^,,4fv  '  ^^^  *^  ^  ^**y  *^^^  ^^^^^  ni^ht  wakings 
^^^j.^  '  J  thought  haw  lovers  had  n  tokeniug, 
*«  And  among  hem  it  ^a-h^  a  cons  mem  tale 

'  *'*'     That  it  \vt;re  ^vde  Ut  lie  re  ihtj  Nightingale, 

**^**        "  Moche  rather  thun  the  lewld  Cuckowe  sing. 

Awl  then  I  thought  unon  a^  it  was  day 
I  woulde  fain  go  aom where  to  riss^tiy 
If  fhat  I  nii^ht  a  Nightingale  yhere, 
'<  F<jr  yet  had  I  none  herde  of  hI  thatyere^ 

■niiii     «,   .1       And  it  was  the  the  thirds  night  of  May.' 

^Tbereis  we  believe  but  one  olher  form  of  stiiuz^  iji  all  Qbf^^ce^^% 
works,  that  in  which  the  Complaint  of  Mars  i3,wriU;^;  the  |i^ijf(^ 
second  J  fourth,  and  tifth  Hues  rhyme  to  euch  otlier^  the  thir/4f/3ix^)]gB 
and  sevtintb^  and  then  a  concluding  couplet;  thq?,       ,   .     •.-.,,   ii-^ 

,„,!  To  what  line  made  the  God  that  syttb.flo.liie.> '    '.::»   «  ... 

,|^,v  .  Beneth  him  ethir  Jove  or  coinpanyc^     .-■        .»    \t     m...,: 

,.  .,  And  straiuith  folkt;  lo  love  maugrM  thjpr  h*4»^  IihO    >n?. 

iliMi    »  ,..i.       ^""^  *^^^  their  joy  for  aught  I  can  espie,,  ..         .^,    »»  , 

Ne  lasttith  not  the- twinkeling  of  an  eye? 

And  some  have  nc^iijoye  til  they  be  deij,  i  •    .'  ' 

im    '•»-  What  menlth  thi%  what  isi  IhiH  inislihed?  '^      /^ 

Ajiuini    t  Wheito  constniinith  he  his  folke  so  fast        '      '  '    *^' 

An  (bill      .      4  Thftig  to  desifitij  but  it  should  ylast?     '"'-'..••      !  • 

motig  the  poems  which  Stowe  has  imputed,  to  ChaQQf^Jf^  xi^- 
one  which,  bearing  iu  other  respects  strong  marks  Ojf  hiis.B^tej:^. 
hand,  exhibits  a  singukr  instance  of  inegularity  in  i^.stf:i^cto^  ,  It 
begins  in  bis  nsual  s^eptenary  stanza,  but  as  it  proceeds,. poth  thfjr 
length  of  the  stanza  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rhyiagbes  afi^  v£^^< 
according  to  the  conyenieiicc  of  the  poet.  The  y^r^js  are  all  of  the 
same  length.     The  Piudari<;3,  as  they  were  t:aj[l^,<tf  a  later  age,  - 

differ 
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diflFer  from  this,  because  they  varied  t}ie  length  of  Iwie;  and  we  di> 
not  know  that  any  other  example  is  tp  be  found  tilL'Our  own  days. 
Lord  Brooke  indeed  has  some  poenct^  in  wbiebthe  stanzas  differ  in 
length,  but  the  distribution  of  the  rhyme  is  filwtt(y6th68ame. 

Lydgate  (whose  works  surely  dfeserve  to  be  cplleciud)  trod  reve- 
liently  in  the  steps  of  his  great  master,  and  therefore  preferred  the 
septenary  stanza,  and  the  ten-syllable  couplet.  No  improvement  in 
versification  seems  to  have  been  made  or  attempted  from  Chaucer 
to  Surrey;  who  in  this  respect  enriched  the  language  more  than  all 
his  predecessors  and  all  his  successors.  That  mu^t  accompliiihed 
victim  of  a  beastly  tyrant  introduced  the  sonnet,  the  elegiac  quatrain, 
and  blank  verse,  a  measure  which,  for  versatility  of  applicatjoa> 
variety  in  itself,  power,  and  dignity  exceeds  every  metre  of  every 
language  ancient  or  modern.  ,   % 

The  improvement  of  our  language  under  the  Tudors  was  so 
rapid,  that  the  school  of  Chaucer  became  obsolete.  Meantime  a 
corresponding  change  took  place  in  those  parts  of  the  continent 
with  which  we  formerly  held  our  chief  literary  commerce.  The 
Provencal  poets  had  had^heir  day;  and  Roundels,  Verel ays,  and 
'  Balades  royal,  morale  and  of  godely  counsails,'  were  out  of  vogue. 
From  France  we  received  no  new  fashion  in  their  stead ;  indeed 
the  French  themselves  were  following  classical  and  Italian  modeU. 
Spenser  was  impressed  by  the  wild  solemnity-  of  Bellay's  deeper 
strains;  but,  except  in  this  instance,  we  derived  little  or  nothing 
from  the  French  poets  till  Du  Bartas.  Tlie  *  Pleiades'  were  not 
recognized  as  ^  constellation  out  of  tljeir  sphere ;  arid^  Ron  sard, 
who  might  have  been  looked  iipon  as  the  numiinf::  star  of  his  age 
and  countr4,  raised  only  a  transitory  reputation,  and  produced  less 
effect  than  might  have  been  thought  possible  from  Km  celebrity^ 
and  his  vigorous  powers.  Queen  Mary  Stuart  beguiled  many 
hours  of  her  captivity  with  his  poems ;  but  it  was  in  France  that 
she  had  learnt  to  love  them.  The  English  writers  never  looked 
that  way;  some'  studied  classical  models,  more  the  Italians,  and 
not  a  few  followed  the  devices  of  their  own  fancies. 

The  Elizabethan  age,  as  it  abounded  with  poets  more  thaii  any 
other,  except  the  preselit,  abounded  also  with  metrical  experiments. 
The  long  verse  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  however  beyond  all 
doubt  the  prevailing  taste,  and  for  that  reason  was  chiefly  used  by 
translatc^rs,  who,  not  having  io  express  their  own  conceptions,  were 
more  likely  than  original  writers  to  consult  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
*  The  popular  ear,*  says  Wartori,  ^  from  its  familiarity  was  tuned  tq 
this  iheasure.'  *  Whatever  absolute  and  original  dignity  it  may 
boast,*'  he  adds,  *  at  present  it  is  almost  ridiculous  from  an  una- 
voWable  association  of  ideas,  and  because  it  necessarily  recals  tha 
totve  of  th^  versification  of  the  puritans.    I  suspect  it  mkht  have 

£  3  acquired 
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acquired  a  degree  of  importance  and  reverence  from' the  ittikgtt^y 
m^rit  of  its  being  the  establialied  poetic  vehicle  of  Scripture,  irtd 
iti  adoption  into  the  celebrntion  of  divine  service/  Wm-tott'^dUld 
not  thus  have  expresst;d  biuiself^  if  he  had  reflected  that  this  tdftg 
if^rae  is  also  the  versie  of  Chevy  Chace^  and  of  all  oitr  popular  bal- 
tadk,  which  were  never  more  popnlar  than  when  he  wrote.  Ohap- 
Jisan  tells  us  that  he  was  censured  for  using  it  in  his  Iliad^  and  he 
justities  the  choice  which  he  had  made^  by  the  popularity  of  th« 
sneastire, 

j^,,,,  i        ,  .,  1  et  hath  Detraction  got 

My  blind  side  in  the  form  my  verse  puts  on ; 
Much  like  a  dunghill  mastiff  that  dares  not 

Assault  the  man  he  barks  at,  but  the  stone 
He  throws  at  him  takes  in  his  eager  jaws, 

And  spoils  his  teeth  because  they  cannot  spoil. 
The  long  verse  hath  by  proof  received  applause 

Beyond  each  other  wumher^  and  the  foil 
That  squint-eyed  Envy  takes  is  censured  plain ; 

For  this  long  poem  asks  this  length  of  verse, 
Whfch  I  myself  ingenuously  maintain 

Too  long  our  shorter  authors  to  rehearse. 

Yet  Chapman^  after  answering  his  objectors  in  this  high  straio, 
assented  to  their  opinion^  and  for  some  unassigned  reason,  rendered 
the  Odyssey  into  tne  heroic  couplet. 

Warner,  who  wrote  also  in  the  long  verse,  is,  we  believe^  the  only 
one  of  our  poets  who  continues  sometimes  for  many  line^  together 
upon  th^  same  rhyme,  a. practice  which  the  earliest  Fr^ch  poets 
are  supposed  by  Pasqui^  to  have  borrowed  from  jpwie  Latin 
rhymes  of  Leoninus.  It  is  likewise  Cound  in  tlie  oldest  Spanish 
poets,  and  the  Spaniards  still  retam  it  in  their  ballads  a«idrdramatic 
pieces.  This  mode  of  verse,  like  the  art  of  the  rmpr6Visatores, 
has  grovvn  out  of  the  defects  of  languages  which  ilbodttd^to  excess 
in  similar  terminations;  it  is  capable  however  of  prbdWAig  a  very 

happy*  eflFect.  ^ '  ■    -.'^'^ '^t^t, 

Dxayton  preferred  the  Alexandrine  for  his  great"  ^od^c.  This 
measure,  after  a  long  interval  of  disMse,  ha4  kt^j^  t)^'niFevived  in 
France  by  Jean  Antoine  de  Baif,  <one  oif  the  ^pleiades'as  jfhey  call* 
cd  themselves,)  and  practised  with  brilliant  succ«/5^  bjjl^nsard,  a 
man  who,  had  he  been  bom  to  a  worthier:  languag)^  HHght  have 
attained  that  lasting  fame  which  he  ^  boldly,  prooused.l^  himself, 
and  which  his  powers  were  ao  well  ajble;U>  h%vi9^  (Jesejrye^.  Ron- 
aard  not  only,  as  he  saya,  ^  brought  it  injo  vpgi^e  jind  honour,^  but 

*Tbe  effect  of  the«e  frequenUy  repeated  rhymes  is  seen  to  great  "advantage  in  tlie 
,  ^cioiens  ai  the  Poema  d^L  Cid  anpei^d  to  the  English  Chrpnicle  of  the  Cid ;-— ^sfieci- 
meris  which,  for  the  skiU  witii  which  t(je^  represent  the  ver^  ivanuer  and  spirit,  as  well 
tiic  full  and  faithful  meaning  of  the  original,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  tmequ^lled. 

established 
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«  ea^lisibecl  it  as  the  heroic  verse  of  France;  (Mioiigh  the  fou|:][^pp^s 
.  of  U3  own  Frauciade  are  written  in  a  (Jifferent  measure ;)  ^hd  frona 
,  liiB.  tilQe'ao  one  ha?  attempted  to  write  a  French  heroic.^pojeii^jin 
»anj  other  nietrCj,  t}ll  in  our  own  days  Lucien  Buonapar^'^'f^'s  ji^^ 
!f<^r]^/^;i,e,  form  of  stanzas. 

g  Tjie  PplyoJbiou,  though  as  unfortunnte  as  the  Botanic  Garden 
..VKUs  perpetual  strain  of  cold  nnd  systematic  personification,  is  a 
work  which  must  ever  be  regarded  with  rt\snect  by  the  English 
poet  as  well  as  by  the  antiquary  said  topographer.  We  will  quote 
one  passage  in  which  Drayton  dt^li vers  his  opinion  respecting  verse, 
shewing  at  what  he  aimed.  The  satire  is  of  that  general  trnth 
^vhich  continues  to  be  applicable  in  all  times. 

My  invective,  thus  quoth  she,  I  only  aim  at  ypu« 
(Of  what  degree  soe'er,)  ye  wretched  worldly  crew. 
In  all  your  brainless  talk  that  still  direct  your  drifts 
Against  the  Muses'  sons  and  their  most  sacred  gifts,, 
That  hate  a  poet's  name  your  vileness  to  advance, — 
Forever  be  you  damn'd  in  your  dull  ignor^ince! 
Slave !  he  whom  thou  dost  think  so  mean  and  poor  to  be. 
Is  more  than  half  divine  when  be  is  set  by  thee!— 
But  leave  these  hateful  herds,  and  let  me  now  declare, 
*.;.  •  i"'    •  I'«|H'  Heliconian  foot  who  rightly  christen'd  are : 

■  >^i  O'  .^  i^i9>M^P^  ^  basely  soothe  the  humour  of  the  time, 

.Auia  slubberingly  patch  up,  some  slight  and  shallow  rhyme, 
/]  •<    eh  Vji9^  Parnassus'  top  that  strive  to  be  instalFd, 

'  y  ^     VeVlieVer  to  that  place  were  by  the  Muses  calVd ; 

u  .5)2  ?i  Jft^yy^t^Q^r  feimic  apes,  out  of  their  bragging  pride, 
^J^oq   ntf^  f^fj^  would  seem  to  be  what  nature  them  denied ; 
.nu:d    jf^WhoAH'tfe^es  hobblirtg  run  as  with  disjointed  bones, 
>Uuwq>i  Anj)iiiiakb  avflev  nbisetbaH  carts  upon  the  stones. — 
i'tiirrrmiiWiuate^iditJteoks  the:praiae  upon  such  antics  heapt, 
.^i  t()ifigi^r(pilYi99{^hfi>t  t^fi'iT  litres  in  cabinets  are  kept, 
'^j);^3  o/rhftHgte§o#^f(^taj^icfoolprpmove  their  ragged  rhymes, 
vi'iv  a  r>/y^j^i^ff}f^(U^s^iJt>.e^ Jbemo'erahu  times, 

*^  And  some  fond  women  wins  to  think  them  wonderous  rare, 
'  iIT       jSHJ-^^i^^^X  \evi^  beggary  trash, — nay,  very  gibberish  are ! 

■  I  v^ve  nveffioi^  lilies,  whose' touch  the  skilful  ear  to  please, 
in  oa  '^''Wiif|Vi^h^Jjfl(^  fn  state^like  sweUtng  Efiphrates, 

I    ^^'^feWmfefi^thmgS  natural  be,  and  not  in  falsely  wiong, 
K.  \^nr.p.nPi^^/^jgi^^  al^  1^^^  ^,1^  srtwothytbe  seaseis  full  and  strong ; 
>  a:l    n i i^t  ^[Mgiibj|itedi«dtfat. words  vain,  tkklish  eais  to  feed, 
""^  iifij4  firut^isiicli(HBfmray  content  the: ip^rfect  man  to  read. 

*  '^'^Sir  !l6W  ^lAi^ati  thay  be  ^u^pected  to  have  had  these  last  lines 

■  <,    9  Drayton  adve^trtplhis'Tiumour  in  his  preface.    •  In  pobliBfaiTig  this  ray  poem,*- he 
t^Sx  'there  js  this, great  disadvantage  against  me,  that  h  copieth  oat  at  this  thne,  when 

•  .vtjffes  are  wholly  deduced  to  cbamhers;  and  nothing  esteemed  in  this  lanatic  age^kuit 
vhat  if  j^^pt  in  caVmets,  and  must  only  pass  by  transcription.'  - 

', , ,      '  '  E  4  ■  ■      •    •  in 
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^  mIIti  u.3Mt  v|gAro^?ly.a8i  Drdytoo  lias  liere  expressed  liimself,  ^tte 
Ivjixiff^qtapfy  of  biis. subject  js.noi  roorfj^  apparent  upon  cootemplatihg 
.t)ji5  l^ivbole.^f  hig  yfmk$  than. the  inherent  and. incurable  defect^^^rf 
the  Ji^fiqtre  appear  jup^n  exa«:iiiiuig  any  of  the  part&:.the  pituse  re- 
curs so  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  in  the  mi<}dle  <if  the  line, 
that  except  there  he  an  espeeial  reason  for  dis^turbing  it,  which 
may  produce  a  particular,  beauty,  any  variation  disappoints  the 
reader,  and  ig^  felt  like  a  discprd.  The  long  f on rteen-sy liable  vers© 
is  not  liable  to  ^his  objection,  |;)ecause  it  admits  a  rest  upon  the 
aeventh  as  well  ^s  the  eighth  syllable,  ^nd  still  more  because  the 
couplet,  from  its  length,  and  fulness,  and  capacity  seems  to  satisfy 
the  ear  liLe  u  >tuti^ib  Thf  common  heroic  measure  has,  however, 
far  more  vnrie  ty  than  either,  but  It  was  little  used  for  narratioa 
during  the  Eli^aliethan  age.  The  only  considerable  specimen, 
except  Cliap man's  Odys^sevj  is  Chalkhiirs  Thealma  and  Clearchus. 
When  this  frFignvent  was  first  published  by  taaak  Walton,  a  century 
after  it  was  wriiUmy  the  i^uthor  was  designated  in  the  title-page  as 
having  been''  an  acquaintant  and  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser/  His 
opinion  respecting  metre  could  not  have  been  derived  from  that 
great  mart,  ivho  haid  studied  the  subject  as  profoundly  as  Milton  him- 
selfj^and  who  of  all  our  poets,  Milton  not  excepted,  posselssed  the 
finiest  ear.  The  ottqva  rima  of  the  Italians,  in  which  "both  Da- 
niel and  Drayton  wrote  their  historical  poems,  arid  Fairfax  pro- 
duced his  fine  version  of  the  Jerusalem,  was  the  prevailing  stanza 
in  Spenser's  time.  There  are  two  defects  in  it :  it  pauses  too  re- 
gularly at  the  end  of  the  first  quatrain,  (so  regularly  indeed,  that 
in  some  Spanish  poems  of  great  length  a  colon  always  occiirS  in  this 
place;)  and  the  concluding  couplet  is  merely  placed  at  the  etfd'  of  tHfe 
stanza,  not  growing  oirt  of  it  and  connected  by  a  fink  df  Jian^ony. 
But  the  stanza  of  5ie  Faery  Queen*  is  tramed  with'6ti1ch'  cbnj^tmri^ 
mate  skill  that  all  its  parts  are  ihdtvisibly  iriterliiced,  atitfthfe  iliytfitifi 
proceeds  witfi  increasirig  strength  and  fulness  thVbtigh  tti^  WH^lfe 
till  it  is  wound  up  in  a  harlnonioiis,  rich  and  peVf^ct  close:  Th^e 
IS  no  form  of  verse  in  our  language,  iii  tvhich  so  itiany'sudcessfut 
poem6  have  been  written  as  in  this,  notwithstanding 'its  abparenti 
difficulty.  I  ; 

The  stanzas  of  the  Protbalamion  and  of  the  Epitjialammti'  jiVe 
not  less  admirably  constructed.  Never  indeed  did  ignotaflce  )a\oW 
impudently  expose  itself  than  "when  it  awsNrde^to  Walfertfae  praii^^ 
of  having  first  refined  our  vierse,  and  to  Pope  that  of  hiivli^  per- 
fected it!  Spenser  is  the  great  master  of  Eogiidi  vennfication.  We 
have  been  told  that  he  wiho  wi/shes  tpexcfl  in  writing  prose,  should^ 
give  his  days  and.nj^fats  tp  the  »ti|d(^  of  AddiacoL;  ntove'itniljimight 
it  be  said  ,that  the  poet  who  \y9uld  ^earn  the.  my^terjps  ..9f  jl|^y^^ 
'        '         ■  .    ^     —  should 
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$h9^iA  take  Sp«iiscir  for  hie  ibaster,  vfkA  drmk  of  his  podtry^hs  fr^ip 
ii.vieU,*-^BOt  hicked  of  English  undented,  but  of  perpetual  &arnion;fy 
fmrettboughts^dtfligfalful  iins^eryi  and  teticbr  feet'mg.  Consider*, 
ingihim  merely  as  a  versifier^  he  h^s  left  ill  the  tommon  cotiplet 
(of  wbish  he  perceived  the  fittest  applkation^  ^n  exemple  of  terse* 
.nes8^  which  Pope  has  never  excelled. 

J'     ''       FnH  little  knowest  thou  that  hast -not  spied 
I' «Whlit  beH  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide  ; 

•  J  '  1.  To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  Spenty  ' 

•  To  waste. long  nights  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  to-d^y,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow  : 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers  ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  thro'  comfortless  despairs';  ' 
To  fewn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run  ;  *> 

To  spend,  ttrgive,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

TTie  experiment  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Gabriel  Harvey 
patronized  of  introducing  the  Latin  measures  into  English  verse, 
was  attempted  upon  a  principle  which  it  was  too  late  to  introduce^ 
if  indeed  it  could  at  any  funiier  time  have  been  established.  Whe- 
thjer  Chaucer  could  have  sulijected  the  language  to  the  rules  of  L»- 
rin  prosody,  may  well  be  doubted ;  in  Elizabeth's  age  there  was  too 
much  poetry  iu  llie  niouihs  of  the  people.  The  language  had  be^ 
come  a  written  aini  cultivuti  il  tongue,  and  so  violent  an  innovation 
must  have  appeared  as  ridiculous  then  as  it  does  now.  The  speci- 
mens also  w  Inrh  were  produced  were  singularly  unfortunate.'  Sid- 
ney himself,  (a  num  never  to  be  mentioned  without  love  and  admi* 
rgtioiij)  richly  endowed  as  Im  was  with  the  powers  of  a  poet^  seems 
to  have  been  tolnlly  forsaken^  by  them  in  his  hexameters  and 
pi^  ilia  meters,  his  Phaleuceans  and  Asclepiades^  of  all  which  the 
matter  la  as  insipid  aiul  \vort!iless  as  the  accentuation  is  forced,  and 
the  inversions  unnaUiruL  But  the  absurdities  of  these  are  nothing 
when  compared  to  Staiiihurst's  portentous  transmutation  of  Virgil ! 
MiTtonhas  been  haift/ced  into  french,  and  overturned  into  Dutch; 
bul  when  Virgil  Inid  pa.^wed  ihrough  Stanihurst  it  would  puzzle  all 

out  one  par- 
cockney  Cu* 

li -  I  r     i;    .     *        .'  -  '  grumbling,'  his 

•  f  iipery  rij^boled^'  hi;^  *  great  bouncing  rumbelo  tliandring,'  bis 

-. « '      ^,lx»ididiib^idub,tabering  with  fh^^ping* rip-rap  Of  Etna,' 
hi*''»   .       .M^iJi  '  t)^nc€f  robble  hobble 

.1.  ^>QI'ntff«iSiro^iiiu^>wUh  ^h wick  thwack  thurlery|  bout) cii^g,' 

i^'inmVi^h^WjIS^iilhU  iio*<o l)^ieve  tfiat  it  was  intended  iw  bur-' 
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lea^d,!  if  it  was  aot  c^rtmly  knoWB  that  all  this  was  wnttaain  spd 
nmd  scJMr  earoest*  ^  •Abraham  Fnutfice^  the  only  other  peraoa  who 
^enteiied  fu^.aod^otivelj^  mto  the*  prc^di  had  iioue  of  the, .extra- 
•^agaoces .  ofS^anihitrat)  ajid  moved  i»  his  shackles  with  more  e^^ 
than  Sidoi^ :  ^biit  the  principle  was  fundameBtally  wrong,  .aod  con- 
seqtiQiktly  wh^tetver  labour  might  be  expended  upon  it^  wa^  lost. 
Whetib^r  he«Ai^et49rs  written  by  accent,  like  those  of  the  G^- 
mbnsj  wonid  succeed  i«>  our  language  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
only  ^peeiit1efi9><t¥e  belief e)  which  have  been  nade  |HibIic  are  an 
eclogue  dalWsl  the  Karee^Show  ki  the  Second  vokin»e  of  tiie  Annual 
Avmokig^f  aodsome  parts  of  lUopstock's  Messiah  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine;  these  tertamly  shew  that  the  measure  is  not. impractica- 
ble. The  objections  to  its  success  are,  that  the  great  lengdi  of  line 
i(exlending  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  syllables)  would  be  found  incon- 
ifefisentinalangua^  which  condenses  more  meaning  within  a  given 
oompass  than  any  other;  that  tlie  ^yriter  would  be  tempted  to  an 
^(^essive  use  of  genitives  and  datives ;  and  that  in  the  first  four  feet 
^e  rhythm  would  be  scai^cely  perceptible^  while  the  cadence  of  the 
two  latter  would  be  as  much  too  strongly  marked.  These  ob^^a- 
cles  may  not  be,  and  probably  are  not,  insuperable.  But  the  poet 
who  may  think  himself  able  to  overcome  them  would  do  well  to  a^k 
•Itioiself  whether  the  hexameter  is  for  any  given  subjcict  decidedly 
superior  to  any  of  our  known  and  established  forms  of  verse ;,;  if  he 
be  satisfied  in  his  own  judgment  that  it  is^  let  him,  ipal^  ]^>)^p^- 
riment.  .  .     .        -;  ^t^  bjH 

One  species  of  metre  was.  carried  to  perfection  i|^  th^£l)ii?ai^|e^^n 
agey — dramatic  blank  verse^-^but  it  disappeatred  in  l;be  4^Ii;ip^^d 
fall  of  poetry  which  ensued.  The  causes  of  that  declin<?jafjg{tg^[ie 
found  m  the  misdirected  talents  of  the  best  writ^4>  •^"fij^l.^f^'j^s 
€^  the  fiiU  in  the  moral  corruption  and  ifitf  Uoctqal  ^fSF^^lSiE^n^ 
succeeded  an  era  of  civil  strife,  of  fana^ici§^  ap^  te3>9fi?i^3^4jDni3 

A  poet  is  more  likely  to  obtain  immediate  r^HtMifiSiaBScJ^lttl' 
<rommoa  popularity,  by  glittering  faults,  than  by  such_a  strain,  ag, 
to  use  the  pregnant  words  of  Drayton,  *  may  (Content  the^perfect 
man  to  read:'  for  children  will  always  be  attracted  by  trinteets  aad 
tinsel ;  and  with  regard  to  poetry,  the  great  ma?s  bf^TOe  people  are 
always  children,  ^e  most  popular  writer  of  Kiiig  James's  reign 
was  Joshua  Sylvester.  He  is  best  known  as  die  tinsiislator  of  Du 
Bartas,  who,  of  all  poets  that  ever  flourished,  ^VoHaire  perhaps 
excepted,)  enjoyed  the  most  extensive  celebnfy  {during  his  life. 
Such  bloated  reputations  usually  end  in  blotches,; v^  for  there  is 
always  a  reaction  in  these  things:  one  genefalSoH  se^ms  to  pride 
itself  upon  defacing  the  idols  of  the  last;  not  unfrequently  they 
destrdv  to-day  the  golden  calf  which  yei^day  ihey  set  up,  and 
vAen  idolater,  turn  iconoclasts,  thej  act  as  Ipbe.-^liitrageousness 
-of  th^Hope  excess  were  to  efface  or  atone  for  the  folly  of  the  other. 

Thus 
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1^4.  Catefm^BVSwgB**jP©€^^.  ^ 

^>*El*tfar^  fe^ferf SVitb  GMillffutii^  de  SbHugt^  Du  Biaf  te.    Hi^|i!»«h 
^^|kyh  «[^"Ci**liotf,  or  HatheJf  (itt  siertes  of  SferipUif«l  poeinb^^  VPent 
lli^ehi^^  tWr^edifiotts  in  tfce  couhsc  ^  fiVe-dr  shi'yefiJrs^  ami  »3Mats 
'"'^raiMtitM'iAtb'La^in^  English/  Oarmatiy  SpatiishMd Italian;  *h 
'^^^s^MertedthatRonsatd^  the  firdtstftr  in  ^the  Br^h  ccAWtcilati^^ 
^f^icil6^1e%^  bittiseif  to  be  ex!^(ed  %  irtiis'foi%htc»>  liimni^fy, 
-ishid  pftis^ited  him  ^idi  a^goldi^n  pe«^  an  ^propiittio  a(Mm^6f 
^fi^ma^  ;-^a'tal&  which  Ae  <M  Yendomow  eontrafdicD^d  'witbcha- 
ra<!leri«tic  pride  and  indignation.^    ButiMiai4c  what' followed  dlese 
pt^imatrti-e  gloriei ;  before  the  escutcheon  upon  his^tolKb  \Wi  biJ- 
fiished,  Du  Bai^tas's  fame  had  paS^  away  J    He  sAiared  the  ih^fof 
all  those  \AiO  mount  upon  waxen  wings;  his  fenhs-were  exagge- 
rated^ his  absurdities  remembered,  and  bis  merits  overlobked  or 
forgotten.     Let  us  however  do  justice  to  a  man  of  shining  talents 
and  distinguished  virtue.    Thnanusi  who  knew  and  loved  hm, 
tells  ns/thfiit  from  his  youth  he  was  bred  up  in  arms>  remote  from 
the  society  of  learned  men,  and  of  those  who  ratghtbave  taught 
him  to  detect  and  correct  his  own  feuks;  that  he  knew  and  la- 
mented the  deficiencies  which  want  of  proper  intellectual  culture 
must  have-occasioned  in  his  writings^  and  ever  ^ugbt  modestly 
of  himself. 

•  \Dtt  B^rtas  had  be«n  ambassador  in  Scoliandy  and  James,  wh^ 

"vainly  tempted  him  to  remain  at  his  <!oart,  had  translated  90oi>^  of 

^'til^wofts'iiimself,  perhaps  not  entirely  to  his  own  satisfection,^  for 

Hudson  t^s  us  he  maintained  that '  the  lofty  phrase,  the  grave  in^ 

"difc^iietttjI^thefAcund  terms  of  the  French  Sallust  could  not  befol- 

^Ww^]  ttW-^i/nflfciently  expressed  in-  our  Vude  and  unpolished  E«g- 

^listflj»|ii^e.'^    HWd6n  t^nturcd  to  reply  that  ^it  was  nothmg  mi- 

'^|^!^ld§^t&  fblldW  ^e  footsteps  of  the  same  great  poet,  and  to^ 

^^aW(iKl^^<ij^€f'  (wfaiebtiev^  is  of  itself  exquisite)  suo- 

dnctl^^t^^i^sibty  9i|ioiir  dwn  vulgar  speech/-    Uponj^usj^ie 

"^I^^^Mei^iiMi^'m  try  his  skill  upon  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  and 

^^    ^niBlHa  (J-mr^.  id  Hr'nt-    .r','  I  ;,    ,,   , ^ . ,    .,.     ,,,,.■> 

)06^f^e'l(Jiin4€i#M£aiies;Wtte'  upaittiiirKiaca$ipn  well  deserwos*  the  Iittl«;spaoe  wlii«cib 
bil«*Wfli«WC«^  U^  if  ^4g4js^  tg  his  friend  D'Aurat.  , 

31S  dlqosq  tiflp  W*5^»  P'^^r  «^eux  qui  le  veulent  dire, 

,  '  "i  (Jae  Konsard,  dont  la  Muse  a  content^  lesRois, 
ngl  n  e  iy  tnf>  U  gc/itirfioJrts  qae  le  B^tas,  ct  qu'lf  ak  par  sa  voix 
xiCI  io  lOlJ^I^ItaiUi&aat^ooigiiagCifmaeinidesa^Ij^fe. 

-   r       ]         •     JesCal  trop  quijesuis,  et  mille  et  mille  folS, 


=   f        r  •      JesCai  trop  qui  jes 

.0111   mi    S"^li%Ule^tYjmetoiirittett9plut6tjeioaffrii6l8' 
<\    9i^rij  lotQi^^taiiaieajiamtii^  autism  qfuejo^fimi 

A*      f*  Qui  partu  a  mon  avis,  d^  trop  ^ambition ; 

•^3rtJ   Yl}fl^np3^'i^r^^^entrtW)i.*4nie'<>nfe'fi!JaHtpaM6ttWtf 
biiB   ^qii   J0''Ptari4af«bwJi^it,.etfbnetifl^!i»Sqaurs,  ^    < 
a89a^U03^BlJl»**4ttF#'"^  W«  'weriiiaans  kuip graves  clo^ce^^s,:  ^ 
,  *  ,4 .        t  i  -*       P^^r  ^  de  Icurs'^enlans  ne  mc  voudroient  connoJtr^,     * " 
T5itju  Jit,*  to  ^JiyA  -kT.  ^..  \  :   '3..  :  .  u^^'d^  ^\  ....  .>  :.,_.  ,  „r^ 


zui{V 


^eortectiid 
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corrected  the  ^FCfsibn  with  his  ownf  hand.  Long  and  ilf-plaAiised 
as  it  is,  and  full  of  aJl  imaginable  faults,  there  is  yet  a  liveliness  io 
the  manner  which  keeps  attentioB  wake^il,  and  leads  on  die  reader 
from  page  to  page.  Of  the  style  of  Du  Bartas  we  can  only  speak 
after  his  French  critics,  never  having  seen  the  original.  They  tell 
us^  Aelt  he  calls  thunder  ie  Twnboun  da  Dieux;  Ae  wkidsj  Mes 
FosHUfMS  d'Eok^  nad  the  sun  ie  Due  des  Chand^ileiy  instead  of 
le  Roi  tdr^JUimi^s-r^whicb  Cardinal  Du  Perron  think*  <M^tt^ 
haye  he«n  bisiMie* .  A  flian  may  comnut  such  sbattrdities.ki  tasiei' 
aiid^t^ave^no  lack  of  power  Uh  poetry  .-«^In  these  thingsSy^fvasief 
c»ught  the  Iriie. spirit  of  hi»  master*  Thus  wiwn  he  descrftws  ditr- 
L49«iis  eoaakig  to  judgment,  he  says 

**      '      'ftlfercy  and  Justice,  inarching  cheek  by  joule, 
^'      '         Shall  h«  divine  triumphant  chariot  roll. 

.If^e  ruler  of  the  ^njorld,  he  tells  us^  is  *         r 

"■;  ■' thfe  great  Loni  Chancdhry 

Who  at  hi^  pleasune  aelting,  day  and  night, 
>  hi^  gre^t  ^road  Stels^  %bA  Prio^  Sigtuii  right 

,  Upon  the  mass  so  vast  and  vajiable, 
Makes  the  same  lump  now  base,  now  honourable.  .^^ 

The  smr  i&  sometimes  a  swift  coachman,  sometimes  a  l^adiaitt  dne. 
The  thunder 

groans  and  grumbles, 

It  rolls  and  roars,  and  round,  round,  rouhdit  rtrtnbl^V 

and  the  winter  is  made,  in  two  often-quoted  lines,  '      '  . 

To  glaze  the  lakes  and  bridle  up  the  floods,      .  .,-    ^a  '/oiH 
And  perriwig  with  wool  the  bald-pate  wop(^.      ..,  »,..vjjv| 

None  of  these  things  would  at  that  time  ithpede  Ms  )po|»]Ii(rif^V  ' 
and  mai>y  causes  combined  to  render  tlie  Divind  Weelrth^  ^MfSt' 
popular  work  of  its  age.     It  is  fuU  of  all  the  old  febiids^^ftnWttit^'^' 
history,  which  Du  Bartas  implicitly  believed,  and  wbieh,  4ik^'tM* 
Wbnders  in  Guthrie's  grammar,  made  it  the  ittoye'tttte**tafthJHg*  W^* 
believing  readers.    The  translator  was  admirably  qtl4fffi^d:!for*''lfiS*^ 
task.     No  writer  ever  ventured  more  freely  to  mbuid  the  Iiii1^ig6'** 
to  his  will,  coining  words  when  be  ctid  m)t£nd  thein  ready  tniitt^tf''" 
for  his  use,  introducing  new  compounds,  good  ajft  baW);  wifli  equ&P 
hardiness,  and  surplizing  the  reader  iu  the  middle  of  bi^'Iines^  ^^tH  ^ 
a  cl^h  of  rhymes,  of  which  the  efiect  is  always  odti;  i^d  sorric^inilesr'   '- 
fortunate.   Whether  the  words  hted  a  meaaSng  or^tiet *e- sfeeltts  W^*^ 
to  have  thought  of  much  importance  so  they  jinglefli   t5rtfe,'te'¥e^'^^ 
proving  the  vices  of  the  age^  be  Aalks  ©fit*        t  «  *-  ^^  i-KTifl^ilarno  ^ 

— huft,  puft,  pamted,  curFd,  purl  d  wantoQ  gri^ipy,-  'Y^  ,go8B^^M 
■  .  '  and 
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qu^forjthe  song  of  the  larJc^hf  t^ua4lv^ti4wv#etlwi4    t  h=>i--no- 

,     ,      .  ■>■  >i  '    ■  ' '     elimbfrig  the  wtfetii cfear,   '     :i^     '  ♦! '^  ■ 

. Th«a stoopingNtbeVMe  (aeeirting  horflU  to^ii«^    '  ,.  ,,  .  ^  vf* 
Adieuy  she  $ay$i  it<2ietfy  dear  de^t a4i€U*     >      ..    .   •  1  -'  ;  \  ?ir. 
But  *i%  ni^d  Bot  imihiply  examples  of  tbi*  4(Ind.   ^^Be^id^ 
^s^  there  w^e  «tfiong  bk  original' invartidns^  detects'  etwd^^a^ 
capttmdum;  Iwb  dedteatiobs  in  altars>  ivings,-  and  coluoittis^  ihft^ 
uaioes  of  bt9  tiumerous  dedieattes  laborioudy^nagra^Ttiarised^)  and^ 
wrought  into  stiff  and  stately  aonneta;  his  atcrostics,  his^  ^^xt^i/^H^ikfiir 
sp^c^ieies  of.espeetai  use  to  diseeni'the  wdrd^vaiiiQrrle^ty)  'and" 
ln*evity' ;  his  volley  of  *  holy  shot  Plundered' agffhiMf  tofawtcb  frcifia^ 
mount  Helicon^  to  shatter  the  pipes  about  their  ears  that  idly  ido* 
lize  so  base  and  barbarous  a  weed' ;  and  his  huge  altar-piece-like 
Mystery  of  Mysteries,  wherein  the  Trinity  is  pictured  in  a  dia|rani^^ 
tmd  explained  in  true  Sylvestrian  mieasures.     Witfiout  taste,  Jttag- 
ment,  or  genius,  he  was  a  wonderftd  rhyming  machine ;  he  poured 
ofut  Ins  verses  with  force  as  well  as  fluency ;  there  was  a  fulness  in 
irbem  and  a  swell  wfaith  sometimes  concealed  tlie  w^nt  of  thought, 
and  aiwiays  made  the  thought,  whatever  it  was,  pass  for  its  fiill  va- 
lue ;  above  all,  there  was  a  sweetness  in  the  general  flow  which  de- 
servedly entitled  him  to  his  appellation  of  silver-tongued  Sylverter. 
Milton,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  a  careful  reader  of  this  neglects ' 
ed  author,  whose  works  ought  certainly  to  b^  included  i»  a  g^nef^j 
collection  of  thp  English  poets,    ff oq)  ^13  t}me,  find  probably  in 
consequence  of  his  success,  the  herojc  couplet  generally  superseded, 
every  other  metre  for  works  of  length.     We  find  it  used  by  Sandys, 
Browne,  May,  Chamberlaine,  Wither,  Quarles,  and  Cowley. 

Davenant  preferred  the  quatrain,  ihe  style  of  which  (as  we  have 
«lreac)y  observed)  he  formed  from  Sir  John  Davies.  '  He  be-. 
liev^4»'  im  St)-*/*  that  il  would  be  mofe  pleasant  to  the  reader  in  a 
wfH-^.pf  length  to  give  this  respite  or  pause  between  every  stanza 
<h^ting  mdeaVoured  thit  each  should  contain  a  period)  than  to  rui> 
him  wt  of  bnsath  with  continued  couplets.  Nor  doth  alternate 
rl^r^iV  te  continues,  ^  by  any  lowliness  of  cadence  make  the  sound 
leas  beroie,  but  rather  adapt  it  to  a  plain  and  stately  composing  of 
mpuic^  and  the  Jbrevity  of  the  stan2a  renders  it  less  subtle  to  the 
cqmj^^i  and  more  easy  to  the  singer,  which  in  stilo  recitativo, 
w|fcn/  the  AUHf  ia  long,  is  chiefly  requisite.  And  this  vvas  indeed 
(iC  I^baUncft  betriy  vanity  in  my  confession)  the  reason  that  pre^ 
TaU^  iQOs>  towards  my  dtofcc  of  tWs  stanza,  and  my  division  of 
tfae^m^^fKlrt^  ititQ' cantos,  every  canto  including  a  sufficient  ac- 
complishment of  some  wortht  de^^n  o#  action  i  for  I  had  so  mqch 
frcat  (which  you,  fir,  niay  call  pride,  since  pride  may  be  ajllowed  ia 
Pegasus,  if  ittk'^  praise  to  other  horses)  a»  to  presume  they  might, 
^"^  like 
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rghaifths^fm  vi€ioryi  tidr  to  aMoiies  befom  battk.  nEotMi^  sa  au 
itufif^ti<i>w^4\ory^iiit0t\wQne,tmd  oiraioiirtNlOiihootii^t'riid- 
HiM[i^r'i^Ji|yii4l^  Ior^  after -Ms  bdd^'s  rest^  waiidsr;iii{  mtnic  abcBife^ 
Or^ice.'V''*]""*-    s  -.  '■'-♦  '-  MJ^c  •    M      r.-ai.  u-  •-  . 

<Ih  tbi£^|h(^pe  DiiMetittit!^  tbcuighhe^aSibft  be^i 

hmd:ium  m<bt8ti(iM6ni$hed  Gondibert,  a  aioeument^  noiOrdiiiatX' 
poi«^r^«f  tninfd;  The  eyc^UeniTe  of  poetical  compeffitioii  dbquki. 
conii^^fc^  (lio«^Iky  in  *  thelaborious  mid  die  lucky  cequkancefl  of  i 
thoiigUt^llaviiig  t^nvaiKis  its  excellence  as  wdl  a  Imppiaess  as  care;, 
ahd  4l(»l'Mfy  tki^luck  aiid  labou«vl>iit  abo.the  dexterity  of.ihou^ty/ 
rMkidtiig  tlie  \rorld  iike  ikb  ron  mth  iiQimagtnablel,  motioii^  and* 
bfii^gitig  '9wift)y  home  to  the  memory  uravenal  mirveys.'  This  fae  i 
cdU^diMit.  Again  he  Sflqrsy  '  it  is  a  web  consisting  of  .the  jtihliteal> 
tbread^^  and  like  that  of  the  spider  is  considecately  woven- iontioti 
oY|ii>s6h^;  (or  »  spider  may  be  said  to  consider,  not  only  r«ipedt>\i 
iilg  hid  soiemness  and  tacit  posture,  (like  a  grave  scout  in  ambii^i 
for  fais^«i€Ntiy,)  but  because  all  thii^s  done  are  either,  from  OQVsnf<; 
deration  or  chance ;  and  the  works  of  chance  x^re  accomfdishmeulsir 
of  an  instatit  having  commonly,  a  dissimilitude,  but  here  are  the. 
woirk»  o^  tiMe,  and  have  their  conte&tures  alike.'  In.  asYOtbcr.  phtQ&f 
he  says  that  his  ^  endeavour  was  to  bring  trutliK^o  often,  ab&^ut)^ 
borne  to  mens'  bosoms,  to  lead  h^r  throi^  unfrequented  and. neMD- 
ways,  and  from  the  most  remote  shades,  Ixy  represeiiting.imttths^ 
though  not  in  an  affected,  yet  in  an  unusual  dress.'  .  iJ-  J 

"Of  this  tafborious  felicity,  which,  in  Davenant's judgmetit,^ cfki^^ 
tnted  the 'chief  excellence  of  poetical  style>  iew  ai^bor^  JKivcproK;; 
dijced  such  perfect  specimens ;  and  for  the  sake.oljtbes&giaiiis  o£>; 
gold  GoiKlibert  may  be  read  with  interest,  and  fireqoently  widitids^.'? 
light,  even  by  ordinary  readers,  in  spite  of  its  Ismguid  stoity  ^widowtj 
movement.  There  are. few  poems  m  which  the.tihasaclieii'fof o^eo 
autiioi'  may  be  so  distinctly  traced.  Gibber  aays.  thatf  hisyi^tberb 
\Vas'a  toan  of  ]^ve  disposition  and  gloomy  turn  of.  iti^nd,  yi^hicb^ 
his  soil  did  ndt  inherit  from  him,  for  he  was  as  rematkgUyt'volh^Iej 
a$  the' father  was  saturnine.'  But  though  oattitebad  bksfi;hiq»c 
with  buoyant  spirits,  this  happy  temperatuceiiad  to  colatfiud  ^vilJbj 
the  bufiets  of  fortune  in  stormy  times,  and  with  ^ll^bappy  opioionsn 
which  pressed  more  heavily  upon  the  heart  than  all' outward  oioc*, 
cutnstances.  The  commencement  of  his  career  was^  eungn Wly  foihs 
tilnate  t  he  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Oxford.;  Abeacojdent  of  / 
his  birth-place  led  him  to  an  education  which,  pesliaps^  hepi^bl^ 
notodierwise  have  aspired  to,  and  bis  abilities prnduredhim  high f 
patronage  at  a  very  early  age»  After  having  been, first  page  to  than 
Puchess  of  Ribhmond^  who  kept  a  sort  jof  court  of  her,  i  own,  )m . 
vHis  taken  into  the  family^  of  Lord  Brooke^  the<  poet  mod' {Jtiloso-/^ 

f  pher/ 
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phei^  one  of  ibt  most'extnididiaaryi  noenxjlf  .libeisgd.  i  l^fiS^ifi^]^ 
dunag  tbit  fiiinilsar  iotevcoMTse  with  Sir. Philip .€Adii^^ (.oft  wlNid»i 
be  boasis  mth  fcomnirable  pride,  bothaa  iheitii^^^^s^i^tO'l^ 
poems  and  upon  bk  iBonooieftty  badJbeQnooQiieisssi^/^iwMiiGii^* 
danoBrunOy  and  had  drunk  at  the  deep  wells  of  philosophy;  .  iti$- 
moce  diaa  probablr  ihat  ihe  yottog  p^t  l(9ar4(iad  lemugh^tif  dhe 
injsterioiis  opinions  of  his  patron  to  ittabe.bim'veBA«r€)l>^l^tllponk 
the  perilous  sea  of  specidirtion ;  bitt>  niibappiiVvLoi^  Bfooke^.wbor^ 
mighthavepibted  himsaMy, was  ntttrd^ed,  apdi^fi^U  Jfal^ilbe 
society  of  liobb^  a  man  of  stronger  inteUecl  ihaii  kinMi^^  h»t^' 
a  colder  heart.    The  dvil  wars  b^ghted  aUbi»  fai^tpitiMipfotatofi 
advancement  at  a  court  Mrherearts  and  Ujterature.  receiwd  atHMVC : 
princety  encouragemeoit  than  they  bave  ewer  expeiii^^iDcidjn  ibia 
country  under  any  former  or  any  succeeding  priaoe.    The  tmaimieli^ 
therefore,  in  wbicfa  his  erwn  immediate  interests  were  aSected  by 
politii^  events,  and  the  feelings  with  wbicfa -be  a^omM  natitraU^ 
r^ard  the  excesses  of  the  puritan  party^  made,  bim.  easily  adopt 
the  political  philoso^y  of  his  fsiend :  from  him  al$o  )ie  learned  to 
doubt  of  all  things ;  yet  perceiving  the  neoessily  pf  religion^  tif  only^ 
as  a  political  ei^in^  and  deploring  the  dreariness  of  bia  ■  OtwuJitt 
ward  state,  he  became  outwardly  a  convert  to  theiioman^Qatboitc 
cburdi;  as  if,  in  timt  painfttl  scepticism^  be  sought  to  shelter  i^an>n 
self  under  timt  fom  of  faith  which  makes  Ae  greatest  prjetepsjpoa  to^ 
aidiiofity.    This  state  of  miAdis  contmiially  indicated,  ifiim  yffir* 
tings.  ^  .         ,   '.\     L 

Only  half  of  Gondibert  was  written;  a  story  therefore  of  wbii:h 
tb€>most  kiqiortant  part  is  wanting  cannot  be  &irly  judged./ ^  Jt  in 
to%e  vegr^ted  that  he  did  not  complete  it,  for  widi  alji  its  defe^lt. 
ft*  is  4t  work  of  eopsiderablo  power  and  perfect  origuialtty »  P^v^nant 
perctitod^  that  for  the  purposes  of  social  order,  tbe  foui  chief  aid^ 
o€i|fotermiUat^  Retigion^Arms,  Policy  and  Law,)  were,  asbf),s3y% 
dcMeiivel^  applied^  smd  weakened  by  an  emidous  war  among  ^st^mir 
sdsed^  tbey' required  therefore  some  collateral  help,  ai|d  that 
helpihethDo^iooiKBtedin  poesy*  .•  Gondibert,  therefore,  was  d^ 
sign€ld}te[<4;aHS€t  inr^aidxof  ttovernnent,  and  to  exemplify  what  Sidney 
cidis/lthat'deligbtful  teaching  which  is  the  end  pf  poesy ;'  andup^i 
b»i<^i6w;of:iiii^/Ilobbes*8  system  was  the' best  which  could'  bfl 
tau^ti  Hobbes)  ia  a  letter  which  has  numy  judicious  ren^fk$^ 
ajridtnueb^>llie  writer's  ohamcteristic>strengtfa,decUres  he  '  never 
yet  saiW'poeras  that  had  so  mudi  shape  of  act,  health  of  morality^ 
andbrigour  an^  beat|ty  of  expression/  Hobbea  wa$  not  so  despicably 
a'Cri^cinS'Mri'li^ioke,  who  gave  his  testimony,  in  favour,  of  BJ^ok- 
motev  A«f  itsideidble  portion  of  the  poem  was  written.  4nrM[^  hh 
imprisoiuneiit^  but < be  broke  oft  in  expectation, of  bci^g  pt|t  to 
deiitbb^:  the^PMiimen^  a.  reason  wbicb  be  ststes  in  hili.pi^^rjpi 

to 
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to  the  reader^  with  a  coobicBswkich  would  BOt  fatve  di^raced  Sif 
Tbomas  More.  ^  Tis  kigb  time/  he  bsljm,  Tto  strike  sail  and  cast 
anchor^  (though  I  have  run  but  half  ti^  course^)  when  at  the  helm 
I  am  threata^  with  death ;  who, -though  he  can  visit  us  but  once^ 
•eans  troublesome^  and  even  in  the  innocent  may  be^t  such  a 
gravity  ad  diverts  the  music  of  verse.  And  I  beseech  thee  (if  thou 
art  so  civil  as  to  be  pleased  with  what  is  written)  not  to  take  it  iti 
that  I  run  not  on  till  my  last  gasp.  For  though  I  intended  in  this 
poem  to  strip  nature  naked  and  clothe  her  again  in  the  perfect  sh^pe 
of  virtue,  yet  even  in  so  worthy  a  design  I  ^all  adk  leave  to  desist^ 
when  I  am  interrupted  by  so  great  an  experiment  as  dying ;  and 
^tis  an  experiment  to  the  most  experienced ;  for  no  man  (though 
bis  mortifications  may  be  much  greater  th^n  mine)  can  say  he  ka$ 
ulreadjf  died!  lu  the  same  tone  he  says  to  Hobbes,  to  whom  he 
was  writing  some  remarks  upon  the  style  and  character  of  his  poeoii 
^  but  why  should  I  trouble  you  or  myself  with  these  thoughts^  whea 
I  am  pretty  certain  I  shall  be  hangied  next  week.' 
<  Much  more  (if  our  limits  would  allow)  might  be  said  of  a  rxmxi 
who  deserves  to  hold  a  distittguislied  place  in  the  history  of  Eng-^ 
lish  literature^  as  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  and  the  first  person  who  intro^ 
duced  scenic  decorations  upon  the  Englirii  stage,  and  ako  who 
Preserved  the  life  of  Milton,  in  return  for  Milton's  interference  la 
his  behalf.  But  we  must  hasten  forward.  Davenant  &S&^  essen-^ 
tialiy  from  the  metaphysical  poets  of  his  age,  (as  they-  have  impro-^ 
perly  been  called,)  though  like  them  bis  illustrations  and  imagesl 
are  more  frequently  drawn  from  books  and  sciences  than  from  na^ 
iunr;  bwH^  W85  bis  aim  rather  to  charm  die  reader  by  the  fitneais 
of  tte  conception,  than  to  surprise  him  by  its  strangjsoess,  sAd^h*' 
thought  was  always  clothed  in  the  h^p^iest  expresidon,  the  wordtf 
being,  in  his  own  phrase,  as  it  WiSrfe  the  contracted  esHnci  of  llie 
meaning.  But  the  metaphysical  pb^ts  were  usually  a«  tarries*  aft 
they  were  unnatural.  The  appellatioti  is  peculiarly  unfit,  beoaoat 
we  have  a  class  of  writers  to  Whoita  it  is  strictly  appropriate^  ftodi  «« 
Sir  John  Davies,  Lord  Brooke,  whose  Wisdom  is  too  often  eav«* 
loped  in  almost  oracular  obscurity,  and  Hemy  Mor%.  Thewft 
aimed  at  direct  uistruction  •,  the  witty  poets  desired  only  to  daBzl4 
with  the  coruscations  and  flashes  of  extravagant  ianoy;  the  tnond 
and  religious  ones  were  eitheir  mysterious  and  obscturei  oi^  lihtf 
Herbert  and  Quarles,  (both  excellent  men  and  eminently  fi*^>) 
they  dAased  their  sweetest  strains  by  the  most  kicowvuras  x:q»^ 
ceits ;  or  they  lowered  their  tone  to  die  merest  prosing  like  Withai^ 
who,  because  some  of  his  eontemporaries  sDilked  upon  Btilt% 
thought  that  it  therefore  became  him  to  grovel  ufM^thegvound^  w, 
like  VV^itherington,  to  fight  the  good  fi^  upon  faii  stumps. 
Hobbes,  (if  we  remember  rightly,)  ki^  his  t»oskte#a  of  Hmotf^ 
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fallowe44hp  atoiaiof  .Goodiberlr  «iui  was  Davenantfs  only^fol^ 
iawer;  for  tlumgli  Sryden  delivered  a  faigb  opinion  itf  favwr^^f 
^^jquatmiiVBaiyiiig  he  had  ^  ever  judged  it  more  nobie  and  of 
gi»ater  digoitybolbfoEthe  sound  md  number  thaa  any  <  other  verse 
in.ose  amount  ua/  he  only  employed  it  io  bis.  Anmis  Mirabilis^aaci 
might  ;seem  td^k^e  retracted  the  opioioa  by  the  whak  of  bis  subr 
fequeiKt  practice,  if  his.  declaration  that  he.  always  found  the  coupr 
let  easier  did  not  account  for  his.  preferring  it.  Davenaut^  who 
aimed  always  al  epigratnmatic  terseness  and  condensation,  «end#«r 
voufed  as  ^ft^  as  possible  to  confine  the  sentence  wkhin  tli^  quar 
train,  losing  thereliy  more  in  freeidom  than  be  gained  in  «tre9gti». 
Mason,  with  better  judgment,  followed  Spenser  in  writings  it. c0fi- 
tomously,  and  Gray  printed  his  elegy  icitl^  sanae  manner.  ^  In  our 
orwadays  Mr.  Woitisworth  has  given  an^dmirable  example  of  the 
quatrain  as  a  metre  for  narrative,  in  his  Hart*Leap  Well. 

'They  who  wrote  in  stanzas  after  Spenser,  in  the  couplet  ai^r 
Sylvester,  and  the  ^piatrain  after  Davenant,  had  only  to  (take  tbost 
writers  for  their  mo^b,  and  avoid  whatever  might  offend  the' ear 
(^  tiie  age.  But  ouc  ^>ic  blank  verse  was  still  to  be  created.  It 
ha»  -before  been  stated  that  Surrey  brought  from  Italy  the  verso 
moito^'GT  i%mel^6  heroic  verse.  The  Italian  critics  have  dk* 
fMite4  whether  Petrarca  refers  to  this  measure  when  b^  seems  to 
ditfti^oisl^betwe^d^fliize  and  i^erti;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  earliest  ^ 
^9ieptmenvi^hi€ih  has  be^i  discovered  is  the  composition  of  no  less 
ftff^i^^oUa^  than  St.  Francis.  Trissino.is  the  first  person  who 
bfoughfi  ityiirtro  «sft  byibis  Italia  Liberata, — a  work  wherein  Honoer 
19^41^ 'ifeSectually  burlesqued  by  the  apery  of  servile  and  senseless 
iolstblieu^Siihe'^is^y  the  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  of  Dr.  Saver. — 
S^qviQi^trodueed  it  into  Spain.  In  the  hands  of  Alfieri  it  became 
Mhl^  me^f  a^d  the'  Spaniards  have  improved  the  form  of  their 
t9a§0fyii»  iiK>d^n^^times  by  adopting  it.  In  both  these  languages 
ItoirfiyftieifcW'hegoie' Averse  was  the  blank  verse  of  Rowe,  till  the 
iitiiA>i<^aH^I«»t9/#eifEK>ved»  as  far  as  they  could,  its  languid  monotony 
fa^{varyi«ig^4he^pai|8e4<  Surrey  wrote  it  monotonously,  but  with  the 
asM^ylll^bicf  4er|ii^i^on ;  in  the  Eiizab^han  age  it  became  per* 
l6etma9>^/lhraTmitio  measure,  and  was  afterwards  so  fully  adapt* 
^Mdaqr^Miltoi^'lo  the  highest  strains  of  imaginative  poetry,  and 
4lld  p^ulki^'diai^ai^ter  of  bis  own  mighty  mind,  that  even  the  besjt 
Utenirigtidn^letti^e^  ^aj?adis^  Lost  has  been  admirably  translated 
•bQP'Dotoioii^f'f^W  Qoav^y  >H0  idea  M'hatever  of  the  manner  of  the 

v^.-^Sut^Mikotiylik^'AJfredand  Roger  Bacon,  was  so  much  beyond 
)m  ^tgey  4l||i|rbe<)^jMuoed  searcely  any  effect  upon  it.  During  the 
civil  war»'  inlalfraHce/  bad  produced  cant  and  hypocrisy ;  a  total 
d»pwiHt)^os<teffeD<te^.»tbe''  Bestoration  ;.^-aQd.  poetry  shared  in  the 
h^wrikt^ii,  NO.  XXIII.  F  -  degra- 
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degradarioii  of  tbought^  feeling,  mnumrs,  and  prmcq>Ie;  for'A^ 
Mares  were  of  coui^sc  adapted  to  the  noarket.  In  its  matter  it  be- 
came mean  or  vicious  in  the  worst  acceptation  of  the  word,  apd 
plo vei  Ay  ill  the  Qianner.  Half  the  verses  of  the  age  are  encomiastic ; 
and  the  liiadtutes  of  Menu  rank  a  poetical  encomiast  with  *  one  of 
evil  repute,  n  tlaucer,  a  cheat,  an  oil-man,  and  a  seller  of  the  moon- 
plaut  ;*  company  iu  which  even  Dryden  must  submit  to  be  classed. 
Tlie  metapbysjical  school,  which  marred  a  great  poet  in  Cowley, 
and  found  its  proper  direction  in  Butler,  expired  in  Norris  of  Be- 
merton.  Bad  as  the  authors  of  this  school  are  when  compared 
with  those  of  Elizabeth's  golden  age,  they  form  a  silver  age  in  coitt- 
parison  with  that  of  the  lattei?  Stuarts.  The  taste  whidi  Charles 
and  his  courtiers  imported,  was  established  in  France  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XI¥.,  for  before  Ibat  age  there  had  existed  no  man  of 
sufficient  genius  to  presi^ve  their  poetry  from  the  shackles  of  a 
coiirt  taste,  and  no  one  has  arisen  smce  to  rescue  it.  In  England  the 
court  has  never  been  so  completely  dominant  as  toestablish  its  ov^hd 
standard;  hut  as  longasdiis  school  continued,  our  Writers  com- 
.  posed  for  the  town,  and  consequently  hothing  of  any  value,  except 
in  comedy  and  satire,  could  be  produced.  In  this  state  Pope  found 
our  poe&y ;  he  had  no  other  ambition  for  a  while  than  beii^  the 
first  of  his  contemporaries,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
existing  school.  In  this  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  succeed ;  and 
when  the  subjects  were  suited  to  the  fashion,  he  succaeded  to  ad- 
miration, writing  with  an  uniform  sweetness,  precision,'  and  pun- 
gency, of  which  only  occasional  examples  were  to  be  found  ia  his 
pfedecessors. 

Iliere  occurs  a  notable  remaiic  on  metre  in  a  work  oC  Old-- 
mixon;  one  of  thoso>  meii  who  obtain  a  transieut  pofmlaaty 
among  the  herd  by  writing  impudently  upon  subjects  of  ^wl^ch 
they  are  egregiously  ignoratit.  *  It  is  a  great  pity,'  says  this  ^JS^ 
critic,  *  Spenser  feH  into  dfiat  way  of  versifying ;  and  very  odd  Aat, 
after  it  had  been  so  generally  and  justly  condemned,  a  ppet,  iiai  our 
time,  should  think  to  acquire  merit  by  imitating  it.  The  ruff  and 
the  fardingale  m^ht  as  well  be  revived  in  dress  as  the  long  staiiec^;iii 
poetry,  where  the  sense  is  fettered  up  in  eight  or  ten  lines/  The 
work  to  which  he  alludes  was  probably  Theobald's  Cave  of  Poetry. 
JV.  bold  experiment  in  narrative  metre  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  by  Aaron  Hill,  in  his  Gideon,  where  he  '  u^ed  the 
liberty  of  varying  every  where  the  measure,  and  of  mixing,  in  one 
poem,  all  the  different  kinds  that  can  be  ranked  among  heroic, 
hoping,  he  says,  from  this  extent  of  latitude  to  derive  increase  of 
power,  as  well  as  harmony.'  In  vindicating  bis  choice,  he  makes 
some  cnrious  observations  upon  the  cemparatke  power  of  the 
English  and  other  languages  for  poetry.  He  compar(^s  the  re- 
straint 
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strsint  of  rhyme  with  the  rul^  of  quantity  in  the  oncient  tongues, 
aed  the  arrangetuent  of  their  sentence^  dt^iiiandiiig  '  what  curb  can 
possibly  be  more  opposed  to  nature  aod  her  eaay  order  of  expreg- 
sion,  than  the  interweaving  words,  and  ranging  them  in  such  remote 
and  dislocative positions  ?*  ^  For  instance/  says  he^  *  w  hile  the  genuine 
construction  is  Tou,  TityruSf  reposing  under  ike  shade  of  a  sprmding 
beech,  the  Latin  was  constramed  before  it  could  arrjnige  the  line 
to  harmony,  tp  foroe  it  into  this  distorted  order, 

Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegnuae  fagi, 

that  is,  in  English  of  the  same  position,  Tityrus,  you  of  a  spreading 
reposing  under  the  shade  beech/  Is  it  not  extraordinairy  that  a 
man  of  good  sense  should  have  deceived  himself  into  a  fallacy  like 
this,  and  not  have  perceived  that  the  Latin  inflexions  and  syntax 
rendered  that  collocation  natural  and  perspicuous  in  the  Roman 
speech,  which,  in  English,  would  be  nonsensical  as  well  as  pre* 
posterous !  Yet  he  says  *  what  strange  perplexity  is  here  thrown 
upon  the  sense  to  liquidate  the  soimd,  and  make  die  measure  ma- 
sical  V  With  a  little  more  appearance  of  justice  he  comments  upon 
the  expletives,  the  dialects,  and  the  licenses  of  Greek  poetry  ;  the 
first  of  which  he  calls  *  a  mean  and  lazy  crutch,  which  not  the  lament 
poet  in  our  nation  now  submits  to  heave  himself  along  by/ 

The  Freneh  hercHC  has  to  him  ^a  pert  skipping,  a  kind  of  pause- 
checked  recoil  of  motion,  like  the  haif-whirl  of  a  spinning  wheel. 
Italian,  lie  says,  ^  is  the  language  wherein  love  would  chiise  to  sigh, 
or  laughter  to  be  light  and  wanton.  It  snpplies  with  Ailness  and 
delight  the  uses  of  intrigue  and  conversation ;  but  wants  weight  and 
spritigfor  passion,  and  bends  under  the  demand  of  comprehenstve- 
ikt^.  Tin  like  the  lowing  of  soft  sand  in  hour-glasses  ;  seeming 
liquid  while  confined  to  its  close  currency,  but  flies  dispersed,  and 
opens  its  loo8e  quality  as  soon  as  shaken  out,  and  trusted  to  hard 
wfeaAer/  This  is  well  said  in  the  manner  of  Owen  Feltham,  hut 
AaroBf  If  ill  would  not  have  said  it  if  he  had  remembered  Dante  and 
Filicaitt.  Ill  German,  he  says,  '  Poetry  is  like  the  Nile  among  its 
catafracls^  4t  may  be  rapid  and  deep,  but  'tis  tumbling  and iterrihle/ 
Theh  coming  to  his  own  language,  he  pronounces,  with  truth,  that 

•  irfce  English  of  modern  tongues  is  fitted  best  for  poetry.  Its  copious 
choice  bf  monosyllables  (which  many  have  been  rash  enough  to  call  a 
blemish)  ttiak^ it  strong,  significant,  and  comprehensive.  Its  derivatives 
from  Gre^^k  and  Latin  have  adorned  it  with  a  variety  of  cadences ;  and 
intermixed  itii  mascaline  excess  of  consonants  with  a  melodious^uency 
from  interposing  vowels.  It  adorns,  and  is  adorned  by  rhyme;  yet 
takos  il  in  but  as  4  subject,  not  obey«  it  a&her  tyrant.  It  is  grave, 
slow,  stately  soft,  swift,  wanton,  or  majestic.  It  has  all  the  leutor  of 
cooiplaiot  ai^dpi^y,  yet  has  all  the  transport  of  exc<4rsive  energy.  It 
isap  inexhaustibly  full  treasury,  supplied  from  the  selected  tributes  (4 

V  2  whatever 
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whatever  was  most  excellent  in  other  speeches,  but  possesses  them 
with  so  improved  an  aptitude  as  to  have  made  that  honey  which  was 
'raw  juice  in  the  flowers  it  drew  it  from/ 

The  structure  of  verse  which  he  chose  for  his  poem,  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  Cowley's  Pindarics,  except  that  it 
revived  the  old  long  verse,  which  he  calls  the  heptametrical  seven- 
footed  line.  *  Indeed,'  says  he,  ^  the  shortest  measure  is  too  long, 
unless  that  length  be  filled  with  meaning.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  a  weak  languishing  extent  of  verse,  without 
proportioned  yigour  in  the  sentiment :  such  verse  plays  loose,  like 
some  vast  main-sail  of  a  ship,  that  flags  and  flutters  heavily  upon  the 

;  prospect  of  a  breeze,  but  presently  falls  back  against  the  mast  for 
want  of  wind  to  swell  it  into  energy.'  If  Aaron  Hill  could  have 
wielded  his  metre  as  well  as  he  justified  it,  his  poem  would  not 

.  have  been  neglected.  He  kept  it  by  him  for  ^  above  three  times 
the  space  prescribed  by  Horace  for  impartial  re-examination  of  a 
poet's  first  conceptions,  not  insensible,'- he  says,  ^  with  what  a 
reverence  men  should  appear  before  the  public  eye  who  dare 
aspire  to  being  held  in  view  beyond  the  dimness  of  a  present  pro- 
spect.' But  though  his  hopes  were  thus  aspiring,  as  a  versifyer  he 
was  not  above  the  level  of  his  age,  and  as  a  poet  inferior  to  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  But  he  has  originali^  enough,  and  merit 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  a  general  collection,  and  cer- 
tainly  ought  not  to  have  been  excluded. 

,  The  experiment  which  Hill  made  of  writing  narrative  poetry  in 
irregular  verse,  has  been  repeated  in  our  days  with  better  fortune ; 
the  next  experiment,  in  point  of  time,  was  that  of  rejecting  verse 
altogether,  in  imitation  of  Fenelon  and  Gessner.  The  former  of 
these  writers  had  been  forced  to  this  expedient  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  French*  heroic  verse  to  express  any  thing  heroic;  and 
Rousseau  followed  the  example  with  greater  powers  in  his  Levite 
of  Ephraim.  Gessner  was  probably  led  by  his  scriptural  subject 
to  choose  a  manner  which  he  supposed  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  In  tliis  country  it  was 
taken  up  by  a  more  daring  spirit.  Macpherson  aspired  to  be  the 
Homer  of  Britain;  in  his  early  and  acknowledged  productions 
there  is  a  commendable  ambition  of  originality:  the  stylp,  of.his 
Ossian,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr.  Laing,  was  formed  upon 
Lowth's  account  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  it  seenjs  likely  that  in 
his  attempts  at  novelty,  he  had  made  experiments  upon  the  classical 
metres.  Fragments  of  hexameters  and  pentameters  abound  in  his 
works,  and  in  his  Homer  he  says  he  ^  has  been  in  some  degree 

*  Upon  this  subject  there  are  some  good  observations  by  Baron  GriiDm,  in  our  last 
Number. 

guided 
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guided  by  the  sound  of  the  original  Greek.'  This  version  of  the 
Iliad  is  a  curious  production.  The  author  says  '  he  hopes  he  is 
Bot  so  partial  to  himself  as  to  suppose^  without  reason,  that  it  may 
convey  some  new  idea  of  the  original  to  readers  of  real  taste.  He 
will,  he  owns,  be  much  disappointed,  if  his  readers  will  take  his 
version  for  mere  prose.  Though  he  has  avoided,  with  great 
attention,  to  fall  into  the  cadence  of  the  English  heroic  verse,  a 
fault  scarce  ever  separated  fr'^m  poetical  prose,  he  has  measured  the 
whole  in  his  ear.'  We  will  quote  the  first  paragraph  of  the  work, 
which  has  become  scarce  in  consequence  of  its  utter  worthlessness : 
the  punctuation  is  Macpherson's,  designed,  he  tells  us,  to  bring  the 
eye  of  the  reader  to  the  assistance  of  his  ear. 

The  wrath  of  the  son  of  Peleus, O  goddess  of  song,  unfold  !     The 

deadly  wrath  of  Achilles  :  To  Greece  the  source  of  many  woes !  Which 
peopled  the  regions  of  death — with  shades  of  heroes  untimely  slain  ; 
While  pale  they  lay  along  the  shore  :  Torn  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  : 
But  such  was  the  will  of  Jove !  Begin  the  verse,  from  the  source  of 
rage, — between  Achilles  and  the  sovereign  of  men. 

The  Ossianized  Iliad  could  do  no  injury  to  our  literature,  but 
that  literature  has  suffered  much  from  another  translation  of  a  very 
different  character.  Of  Pope's  Homer  we  are,  as  Englishmen, 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  great  and  general  merits.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  amidst  every  beauty,  we  find  much  of  that 
perverse  style  which  is  calculated  to  dazzle  and  mislead  a  young 
writer.    True  to  the  maxim  of  his  favourite  Boileau, 

Le  poete  s'Sgen/e  en  mtlle  inventions, 

Omcy  el^e,  embellit,  agrandit  toutes  choses. 

Whatever  Homer  has  said  must,  in  literal  obedience  to  this  doc- 
trine, be  ornamented,  elevated,  embellished,  and  exaggerated.  Tliis 
is  done  in  very  different  degrees ;  sometimes  with  a  delicacy  which 
hardly  oversteps  the  original  sentiment,  yet  oftener  with  a  verbose- 
ness  and  amplification  equally  adverse  to  Homer  and  a  just  taste. 
If  Homer  speaks  of  blood  flowing,  Pope  tells  us  that  *  slaughtered 
heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide;'  if  Homer  brings  Discord  mto  the 
field.  Pope  makes  her  *  bathe  the  purple  plain;'  if  Homer  speaks 
of  glittering  arms.  Pope  makes  them  lighten  all  the  strand.  At 
the  prayer  of  Ajax,  in  the  original,  the  sun  shone  full,  and  the 
whole  battle  was  displayed, 

in  the  translation. 

Forth  burst  the  sun  with  all  enlightening  ray, 
'  The  blaze  of  armour  flasKd  against  the  day. 

In  the  Greek,  Apollo  moves  like  the  night, 

•  ^  iu  fVKr)  mntJi  >  .  . 
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'-—T  a  sudden  night  he  spread, 

And  gloom/  darkness  roWd  around  his  head. 
In  the  origitial  he  sends  his  arrow 
(itra  y  iht  tnn9f 
\n  the  translation^  ibe  feathered  fates  Jly  below.    But  it  is  perfaapa 
in  the  descriptive  simuies  that  the  perversion  of  the  original  is  most 
observable.     Boileau  advises  the  poet, 

Que  de  traits  surprenans  sans  cesse  U  nous  reveille! 

Qu*il  coure  dans  ses  vers  de  merveille  en  merceille  / 
and  Pope  does  indeed  surprise  those  readers  who  understand  what 
they^re  reading  with  marvellous  descriptions.     He  had  read  of 
comets,  and  he  had  seen  a  sky-rocket;  his  comet  therefore 

Shakes  the  sparkles  from  its  blazing  hair. 
Lightning  also,  according  to  him,  appears  m  sparks,  and,  what  vs 
ttore  wonderful,  in  streams  of  sparks ;  it  kindles  all  the  skies,  and 
extends  from  one  pole  to  dnbther.    Homer  says  that  PkUas  inspires 
Menelaiis  widi  boldness 


'  such  as  prompts  the  fly,  which  oft 


From  flesh  of  man  repulsed,  her  purpose  yet 

To  bite  holds  fest,  resolv'd  on  human  blood. — Ccneper^ 

Pope  transforms  thb  blood-sucker  fly  into  a  hornet,  which  is  not 
produced  like  ordinary  hornets,  being  the  sou  of  Air  and  H^t, 

So  turns  the  vengeful  hornet,  soid  dU  tier,     . 
Repulsed  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore  ; 
Bold  son  of  Air  and  Heat f  on  angry  wings 
Untamed,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacks  and  slings. 

In  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  under  the  article  '  Poetry^^yremie 
told  that  Pope  has  tran^ated  the  description  >of  Night  in  tiie  teigblh 
book  of  the  Iliad  wpth  singular  f^icity :  p^rhapgriio  paasfigid  inlhe 
whole  translation  has  been  more  frequently  qilotedvaod .  ackuirto)* 
But,  "as  old  Henry  More  says,  :'.    ';t',».    .  r. 

now  let 's  sift  the  verity  •'   •    *'     u      /- 

Of  this  opinion,  and  with  reason  rude  . 

Rub,  crush,  toss,  rifle  this  fine  pban|l9*si«u      . .  , ,  t 
The  original  lines  are  theses  .,      ,  ,  h  ..,,,  .  /, 

'Sli  y  or'  h  «p«yjf  £rf»  fat^m  eif^}  aa^oiitnp      , | .,  ,  .     ^ij ,     ^  j 

^mnr   afiWftvria,  ot«  r  iwAft^  '.^¥^  ^*^i  ,    ,      t  .       »,,,,- 

Kcti  tivai'  ifuto^tt  i*  if  vfripoeiyi^  eiairtro^  ai^yio,  ,  ,  * 

As 
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As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stkitrs 

Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushM, 

The  groves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  head] andrh eights 

Stand  all  apparent;  not  a  vapour  streaks 

The  boundless  blue,  but  aether  open'd  wide 

All  glitterSj  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheer'd. — Cowper. 

How  has  Pope  rendered  this  desciciptioQ  i 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  a^ure  spreads  ner  sacred  light,  - 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the^glowing  pole  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tipt  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  tocfcs  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  ; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  yault,  and  bless,  the  useful  light. 

Here  are  the  planets  rolling  round  the  moan ;  here  is  the  pole  gilt 
and  glowing  with  stars ;  here  are  trees  made  yellow  and  mountains 
tipt  with  silver  by  the  moonlight ;  and  here  is  the  whole  sky  in  a 
flood  of  glory ;  appearances  not  to  be  found  either  in  Homer  or 
in  nature;  finally  these  gilt  and  glowing  skies^  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  thus  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  glory^  are  represented 
as  a  blue  vault!  The  astronomy  in  these  lines  would  not  appear 
more  extraordinary  to  Dr.  Herschell  than  the  imagery  to  every 
person  who  has  observed  lAoonlight  scenes. 

Hobbes  has  said^  ^  that  which  giveth  a  poem  the  true  and  natural 
colour^  consisteth  in  two  things,  which  are,  to  know  well^  tliat  is^ 
to  have  images  of  nature  in  the  memory  distinct  and  clear :  and  ti> 
know  much^  But  images  of  nature  Were  not  in  fiasbion  during  the 
prevalence  of '  the  Preach  school :  from  Dryden  to  Thomson,  tiiere 
fei  scarcity  a  rural  image  drawn  from  life  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
fitaglisAif  poe^,  except  Gay  and  I^dy  Winchelsea;  and  for  the  duty 
of  knawif^  muck  before  Acy  begin  to  write,  too  many  of  our  poets, 
and  almost  all  our  professional  critics,  would  have  done  well  had 
they  borne  in  mind  the  saying  of  Skelton, 

How  rivers  run  not  till  the  spring  be  fall ; 
Better  a  dunlb  mouth  than  a  brainless  skull. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  poetry,  Hobbes  enume- 
rates the  number  of  words  in  use  which,  *  though  of  magnifique 
soulid,  yet,  like  the  windy  blisters  of  a  troubled  water,  have  no 
sense  at  all;'  and  yet  are  hardly  to  be  avoided,  because  having  been 
obtruded  upon  our  youth,  they  have  grown  ujp  with  us,  a^d  *  gaining 
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reputation  with  the  ignorant,  are  not  easily  shaken  oiBF:'  he  notices 
also  *•  the  ambitious  obscuri^'  of  expressing  more  than  is  perfectly 
conceited,  or  perfect  codbeption  in  fewer  words  than  it  retjuires ; 
which  expressions,  though  they  have  had  the  honour  to  be  called 
strong  lines,  are  indeed  no  better  than  riddles.'  Yet  there  have 
been  writers  who  were  ambitious  of  composing  poems  wholly  in 
strong  lines !  Taking  Pope  for  their  master,  they  culled  every  thing 
that  was  vicious  in  his  style  for  imitation,  and  what  was  good  they 
spoilt  by  misapplying  it.  With  these  writers  the  lines  were  always 
to  be  nicely  balanced  in  semi-sentences ;  the  verb,  whether  the  sub- 
ject req[uired  it  or  not,  was  to  be  placed  as  often  as  possible  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse;  if  there  were  another  at  the  end  to  make  it 
like  an  amphisbsena,  it  wars  better  still ;  nothing  was  then  wanting 
but  an  antithesis  to  make  it  perfect;  the  meaning,  perhaps,  will 
not  supply  this,  but  it  suffices  to  have  it  in  the  sound,  and  then 
the  poet  is  happy,  omne  tulit  putictum,  he  has  produced  a  strong 
line,  and  whether  it  be  sense  or  syntax  is  a  question  which  neither 
he  nor  his  admirers  think  of  asking  themselves. 

By  these  viTiters  verbs-neuter  are  endowed  with  a  preternatural 
activity.  In  their  collocation  of  words  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  discover  whether  the  horse  draws  the  cart,  or  the  cart  ihe  horse, 
so  ingeniously  do  they  place  the  accusative  case  before  ihe  verb, 
and  the  verb  before  the  nominative.  We  remember  a  happy  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  transposition,  in  which,  instead  of  the  sword 
splitting  the  man's  head,  the  man's  head  is  made  to  split  the 
sword — for,  says  the  poet, 

• *  the  standard-bearer  s  head 

Asunder  cleft  the  unresisted  blade.-    >  " 

.  Their  personages  must  all  stand  confessed,  like  one  of  Homer's  or 
rather  Pope's  divinities,  and  we  have  all  the  man,  and  all  the  zooman, 
all  tlie  hero,  and  all  the  God,  with  all  the  other  common-places  of 
poetry  made  upon  the  most  approved  receipt.  Brooke,  when  he  tells 
us  that  worms  move  in  the  ground,  says  that  ^  all  the  worm  insinuates 
through  the  pore.'  Brooke  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and 
the  complete  failure  of  such  a  man,  and  of  Darwin,  who  followed 
him  in  this  style,  and  carried  it  to  its  highest  pitch,  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  any  want  of  skill  or  lability  in  Ae  writers.  The  priiKiple 
upon  which  they  went  was  radically  wrong.  As  Sidney  says,  they 
*  cast  sugar  and  spice  upon  every  dish  that  is  served  at  the 
table,  liipe  those  Indians  who,  not  content  to  wear  ear-rings,  thrust 
jewels  through  their  nose  and  lips,  because  they  will  be  seen  to  be 
fine.' 

It, is  worthy  6f  remark,  that  notvvithstanding  the  poetical  su- 
premacy which  Pope  so  long  enjoyed,  not  one  poet  of  emioeiiee 
has  arisen  in  his  school.    Thonison  and  Young,  though  itifeeted 
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with  many  of  the  faults  of  the  age,  had  each  a  manner  of  his 
own;  the  former  brought  with  him  stores  of  obseFvatiou  from  the 
coontry,  the  latter  a  strong  devotional  ^mssion,  which  {produced 
the  greater  effect,  because  passion  of  every  kirid  had  been  banished 
from  poetry :  *  so  miserably/  as  old  Dennis  says,  *  was  the  art  fallen 
by  the  extravagance  of  its  professors,  and  by  the  unskilfiilness  of  its 
admirers !'  Dennis  will  one  day  have  justice  done  him  as  a  critic  ; 
he  wrote  viAainous  verses,  but  be  knew  what  poetry  ought  to  be, 
and  did  not  define  it,  like  some  others,  to  be  the  Art  of  Pleasing, 
'  It  is  an  art,'  he  says, '  by  which  a  poet  excites  passion  in  order  to 
satisfy  and  improve,  to  delight  and  reform  the  mind,  and  so  to 
make  mankind  happier  and  better :  from  which  it  appears  that 
poetry  has  two  ends,  a  subordinate  and  a  final  one ;  the  subordinate 
one  is  pleasure,  and  the  filial  one  is  instruction.'  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  da\\ni  of  the  Reformation  which  he  desired ;  but  it  was 
not  long  delayed.  Glover  led  the  way  with  a  Grecian  manliness  of 
sentiment,  and  somewhat  of  a  Grecian  nakedness  of  style:  but  when 
our  statues  had  been  drest  in  full  uniform  and  full-bottomed  wigs> 
it  ivas  no  slight  reform  to  strip  them.  Akenside  had  an  elevation 
of  mind  which  supported  a  style  sometimes  elevated  above  its 
mark.  A  different  school  was  begun  by  Gilbert  West,  with 
whom  Mason  and  the  Wartous  are  to  be  classed.  The  Wartons 
were  far  from  writing  purely ;  but  no  men  contributed  so  much  to  the 
reformation  of  English  poetry.  They  brought  us  back  to  the  study 
of  the  Elizabethan  writers;  and  under  the  dder  brother,  Winchester 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  become  a  school  of  poets.  There  the 
audior  of  Lewesdon  Hill  was  bred,  who  is  only  to  be  censured  for 
having  written  so  little  when  he  wrote  so  well ;  Headly,  who,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  would  have  trod  in  the  steps  of  those  prede- 
cessors whose  merits  he  so  judiciously  appreciated ;  Russel,  whose 
early  death  is  perhaps  more  to  be  lamented  than  even  that  of  Chat- 
lerton,  so  beautiful  was  the  promise  of  his  youth ;  and  Bowles, 
who  yet  lives,  and  to  whom  we  gladly  offer  our  thanks  for  ihe 
pleasure  which  we  derived  from  his  poems  in  our  younger  days. 
Bampfylde,  though  not  a  Wickhamist,  should  be  mentioned  with 
Bussel,  as  closely  resembling  him  in  the  cast  of  his  poetry :  the  re- 
mains of  both  have  most  properly  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Park's  edi- 
tion of  the  poets,  the  only  collection  in  which  a  proper  degree  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  purity  of  the  text :  it  is  therefore 
greatly  to.be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  left  incomplete. 

And  here  many  names  occur  which  require  more  than  the  cur- 
sory notice  which  is  all  we  can  now  bestow : — Mason,  who  aimed  at 
noble  things,  but  whose  works  are  overlaid  with  ornament  like  tlie 
foiie^ound  of  a  French  landscape ;  Gray,  of  all  men  the  most  patient 
iwdvsuccessful  artist  in.  the  finer  mosaic ;  Collins,  whose  exquisite 
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ode%  after  Ifin^  f^  y9w»  negheted  ia  die-  bookscfier'^  vrardiotiffe^ 
hare  become  the'  atoiehoiiise  ffom  whick  manofaduruig:  poeli 
extract  epiihets  to  debase  and'  iMsappIj  diem ;  Beattie's  deli^tfol 
Mk»trel ;  Chaalotte  Smilb,  whose  descnptioiKB^  whedier  ki  proM 
ov  verse,  have  always  the  tb&rm  of  ivell-seleeted  truth;  Cowper 
nvlio,  thougk  he  is  indebted  for  half  bis  ^pularity  to  other  ^auseft 
dmn  his  read  merit,  is  not  more  popular  than  he  deserves  to  be^ 
aitd^hcv  in  his  Task,  nsay  be  said  to  have  ereated  a  liew  sp«cif^  ef 
blank  verse,  60  entir^j  does  it  differ  i»  character  from  all  forfaier 
apecimeiiB.  We  wotddfaki  speak  of  tlie  Ddla  Cruscan  swsurm^  who, 
like  epfaemene,  had  tli^r  summer's  d^;  who  H;ere  the  heroes  of 
newspapers  and  reviews  for  a  brief  season,^airi  are  now  remembered 
onty  in  the  Baviad  and  Maeviad.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
Methodists,  there  l»is  been  a  greed  revival  in  our  dayd — a  pouring 
6ut  of  the  spirit  The  publication  of  Percy's  Reliques  led  tiie  way^ 
The  passion  of  tragedy  has  been  restored  by  Joasina  Bullae,  and  tht 
language  of  the  old  comedy  by  Tobia,  who  did  not  live  to  bear  of 
liie  success  i^hieh  had  so  loi^  been  the  object  of  bis  ambitioiK 
But  we  have  Already  trespassed  upon  our  limits,  and  have  no  room 
to  dwell  upon  these  topics ;  nor  to  advert  to  what  has  absurdly  beea 
called  the  Ndw  Scbool^fardier  than  to  observe  that  the  Aristarchs 
W69  lor  twelve  years  past  with  equal  pertinacity  and  pertness  liave 
deeded  their  censures  against  tk!e  founders  (as  they  are  pleased  to 
ityte  them)  of  that  school^  have  by  this  time  probably  found  reason 
towspect  that  th^  have  not  been  more  fortunate  in  poetical  criti>^ 
cism  than  in  political  prophecy.  i 


Art.  IV. — An  Essay  on  Dew,  and  several  Appearances  cormeof^d 
with  it.  By  William  Charles  Wells,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S..  .  Vn4^ 
1814.    §vo.   pp.150.  ,'      ,.  /. 

THE  experiments,  related  in  this  Essay,  have  very <Je^lyilto* 
trated  the  nature  and  fbrmation  of  dew>  ^nd  very  feati^cWrfly 
established  the  ingenious  author's  theory  respecting  it  |-  a'  theory, 
which,  if  not  altogether  so  original  as  he  supposes  it,  htts«ertlait)i!)( 
never  been  brought  forwards  in  so  striking  aild  slmj^le  aform ;  '^ 
iildeed  was  it  possible  that  it  should  be  completed^  at  any  >tiid^ 

Erevious  to  the  important  discoveries,  respec^tlng  the  fadiiiti^fi  i^ 
eat,  \^hich  have  been  made  witbin  the  last  ten  years ;   altbougb; 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  properties  of^atl  bodies^  with  1^*^ 
to  cooling,  are  the  exact  counterparts  of  those  whtek  th^^^3xfiibit 
in  heating,  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  ettt^ot  vamilheSiJ''  '   ''^  '' 
The  sun's  rays  pass  through'  the  almostAer^  in  the<abae«c9;of 

clouds^  withlittte  immediate  efi^  on  ita>t^n>periiture$  tb^  ^^'1^ 

on 
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op  die«anb>  and  die  ^rth  is  mtich  i»ore  beaied  1^  them  diaii  4m 
air:  ia a  clear  nigbt  Ihe  revise  of  this  happens;  ibe surface  of 
tbe  ^artb  tbrowtf  off  beat  by  iadiauon  more  rapidly  than  theair^ 
and. when  ftbere  are  no  clouds  to  intercept  and  reflect  it,  this  surr 
face  is  redoced  to  a  temperature  lower  than  ^at  of  ihe  air  in  its 
neigbboof bood :  the  difference  is  still  more  marked  in-  light  si^ 
dtuices,  in  impei^fect  contact  with  the  earthy  and  Dr.  Welk  has 
fiho^n  that,  in  such  cases^  it  often  aetufdly  amoimto  to  l^S  (tf  SO  do* 
grets. 

It  being  once  established  that  such  a  cause  is  sttficiest  for  the 
production  of  a  greater  degree  of  cold  at  the  surface  of  die  eaftk 
thaa  elsewhere^  we  may  easily  pursue  its  operation  through  all  its 
coDse^ences  and  combinationd,  which  however  aire  often  very 
complicated ;  but  in  all  instanced  it  appears,  that  tke  production 
of  cold  must  be  previous  to  the  deposition  of  moisture^  and  is  not^ 
as  has  sometimes  been  suspected^  a  consequence  of  that  deposition^ 
which,  on  the  contrary;  as  Dr.  Wells  has  very  fully  shown>  like 
almost  all  other  instances  of  condensation,  is  actually  attend^  by 
the  extrication  of  a  certain  portion  of  he$t. 

From  calcukUiions^  founded  on  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton^ 
sad  other  earlier  observers,  we  infer  that  air,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  freezing  pomt,  is  capable  of  containing^  when  saturated  widi 
moisture,  about  ^<J^ of  its  weight  of  water  in  an  invisible  form: 
its  capacity  is  doubled  by  raising  its  temperature  20^ ;  again  doubled 
by  an  elevation  of  £t^;  then  of  M°,  26^  28^ ;  and  so  on  ki  sue* 
cession.  Thus  at  52^,  the  air  of  a  jar  inverted  in  water  will  con* 
^Q  T^  of  its  weight  of  moisture;  at  74P,  tV;  ^^  ^^  98^y  dhoiA 
^.  The  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  generally  in  such  a  state  as  to 
require  a  depression  of  a  few  degrees  for  the  deposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  tnoistiire  which  it  contains  :  a  glass  of  pump  water,  or 
a  pidt  of  porter,  from  a  cool  cellar,  becomes  Covered  with  a  real 
dew  in  miniature,  when  brought  into  a  room,  by  cooling  the  air  in 
inmediele  'Contact  with  it.  If  humid  but  transparent  air  at  74^  were 
Q^hi,l^i6»%  k  would  deposit  t|^  of  its  weight  of  water,  and 
3;^  Moris  if  coioleil  again  to  SQ,^ ;  and  at  all  common  temperatures^ 
^fdeipnessito^pf  a  single. degree^ will  occasi<m  a  deposition  of  a 
little  mfUFeithaiikrs%  of  the  whole  moisture  contained  in  the  air« 
U«nceit  is^obvioUfrlhat  the  differences  of  temperature,  observea 
by  XXritWeUs>ilmyst  be  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  deposi* 
t'M)B)Ofiiiew  imdtr  the  ouicumitanoes  which  ai?e  commonly  observed 
loi^'^ocaiiou  itsijappefaranoe.  ' 

..iB^essbr  Leslie,  in  his  latetwork  on  the  Relations  of  Air  to  Heat 
»nd  Moisture^  rihaa  estimated  the  <|uantity  of  water  capable  of  being 
co^ainadin^ah-at  the^fr^zing  pomt,  from  his  own  experiments,  as 
Mvei  tftri^  of  the  w<»gbt  of  the  air^  and  ha^  supposed  this  quan^ 
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tity  to  be  always  doubled  by  each  successive  addition  of  27^  of 
temperature  ;  so  that  the  moisture  would  amount  to  ^  at  59°,  and 
at  86°  to  ^V>  instead  of  ^,  which  would  be  the  result  of  our 
mode  of  determination :  his  estimate  is  therefore  a  little  greater 
than  ours  in  one  case,  and  a  little  less  in  another ;  but  wf  are  dis- 
posed to  prefer  our  own  mode  of  calculation,  because  it  is  founded 
on  more  general  views  of  the  subject,  which  are  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  a  variety  of  experiments  of  different  kinds. 

The  theory,  advanced  by  Dr,  Wells,  is  a  consequence  so  simple 
and  obvious  of  the  principles  deduced  from  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Leslie,  and  other  observers,  and  now  generally  admitted,  that  it 
only  requires  to  be  distinctly  stated,  and  clearly  understood,  in  order 
to  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time  it  would  scarcely 
he  just  to  omit  inserting  some  account  of  the  various  arguments  and 
experiments  by  which  our  author  has  thought  it  right  to  enforce  his 
doctrines  ;  and  in  pursuing  this  detail,  we  shall  And  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  facts  and  remarks,  which  are  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant. 

It  was  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  dew  appears  only  on  clear  and 
calm  nights :  when  the  weather  is  both  cloudy  and  windy,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  deposited  :  and  Dr.  Wells  has  found,  that  whatever  diminishes 
the  exposure  of  any  substance  to  the  unclouded  sky  proportionally 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  dew  that  it  receives ;  thus  ten  grains  of 
wool,  placed  upon  a  horizontal  board,  acquired,  in  the  course  of 
a  nighty  fourteen  grains  of  moisture,  while  a  similar  quantity,  at- 
tached to  the  lower  surface  of  the  board,  gained  only  four  grains, 
light  and  detached  substances  also  receive  dew  much  more  abun- 
dantly than  those  which  are  more  completely  in  contact  with  the 
solid  earth :  thus,  while  ten  grains  of  wool,  placed  on  a  grassplat, 
gained  sixteen  grains  in  weight,  another  portion,  placed  on  a  gravel 
walk,  gained  only  nine,  and  on  the  mould  of  a  garden,  eight:  nor 
was  dew  ever  deposited  on  the  bare  groutid,  however  exposed. 
Polished  metals  seldom  exhibit  the  appearance  of  dew.  on  their 
surface,  although  pieces  of  metal  and  glass,  exposed  at  equal  tem- 
peratures to  the  steam  of  hot  water,  exhibited  equal  dispositions  to 
attract  it;  so  that  nothing  analogous  to  elective  attraction  can  be 
supposed  to  take  place  ip  such  cases.  What  is  said  of  dew,  is 
equally  applicable  to  hoar  frost,  which,  as  Aristotle  truly  obsierved, 
is  merely  frozen  dew. 

The  second  step  of  Dr.  Wells's  investigation  was  to  ascertain 
the  thermometrical  diflferences  attending  the  phenomena.  He  on<e 
observed  a  thermometer,  placed  on  the  grass,  14^  lower  than  ano- 
ther four  feet  above  it ;  but  the  passage  of  a  cloud  often  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  grass  several  degrees.  The  wool  above  the  board 
was  7°  colder  than  the  j«me  substance  immediately  below  it.    Tht 
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•surface  of  a  gravel  walk  was  l6i°  warmer  than  tlie  neigbbourmg 
^rass,  which  was  similarly  exposed,  although  the  earth  an  inch  below 
:the  grass  was  even  warmer  than  the  air.  A  very  important  feet  in 
meteorology  was  also  ascertained  by  these  experiments,  that  a  dier- 
mometer,  fully  exposed  to  a  clear  sky,  often  represents  the^tempe- 
rature  of  the  neighbouring  substances  2°,  3%  or  4°  below  the  truth ; 
and  that  in  order  to  avoid  this  source  of  error,  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  radiation  of  its  heat  into  the  empty  space,  by  cover- 
ing its  bulb  with  gilt  paper,  if  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  actual 
temperature  either  of  the  air,  or  of  any  other  substance  in  contact 
with  it ;  -and  an  error  of  a  contrary  nature  may  also  sometimes  occur; 
when  heat  is  radiated  copiously  by  the  surrounding  bodies,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun's  direct  rays.  A  plate  of  metal,  lying  on 
a  plat  of  grass,  was  observed  to  be  10^  warmer  than  the  grass  sur- 
rounding it.  One  of  the  substances  which  exhibited  the  greatest 
jd^ree  of  comparative  cold  was  swansdown,  which  was  once  found 
15°  colder  than  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it.  Mr.  Wilson  of  (jlas- 
gow  had  once  x)bserved  snow  as  much  as  16**  colder  than  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  to  this  diflFerence  2°  may  be  added,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 
Dr.  Wells  even  thinks  it  probable  that,  in  cold  and  exposed  coun- 
tries, substances  near  die  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  30°  or  40° 
colder  than  the  air  at  a  considerable  height  in  the  atmosphere.  . " 
The  temperature  of  wool,  exposed  to  the  sky  in  dewy  nights,  was 
-alwayij  found  to  be  depressed  below  that  of  the  neighbouring  air,  be- 
fore it  began  to  acquire  any  additional  weight,  and  this  depression 
was  again  often  diminished  while  the  dew  was  deposited ;  so  that 
5°  or  6°  of  cold  seem  to  be  frequently  prevented  in  this  manner 
JHence  it  happens  that  the  difference  between  the  temperature. of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  air  is  less  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter, when  there  is  less  moisture  to  be  deposited.  A  second  caution 
pf  importance,  in  practical  meteorology,  relates  to  the  use  of  the 
^hygrometer ;  which,  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sky,  may  become  much 
colder  than  the.  surrounding  air,  and  thus  exhibit  a  very  erroneous 
indication^,  in  <;:<)insequence  of  the  deposition  of  moisture,  from  air 
iHot  previously  saturated  with  it. 

'  Theophrastus  remarks,  that  the  effects  of  cold  are  generally  most 
dmrtfiiil  in  tioUow  places  ;  and  our  author  explains  this  phenomenQu 
from  the  greater  stillness  of  the  air  in  confined  situations,  allowing 
..tbe  process  of/  coolii^  to  go  on  without  interruption  from  tlie  ap- 
.  proadi  of  fresh  portions  of  air,  which  would  afford  heat  both  by  di- 
rect comiriunication,  and  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  mois- 
ture. Thjitithe  air  is  not  wholly  incapable  of  emitting  and  receiving 
heat  by  rsdi^tion,  as  w^ll  as  by  direct  communication,  is  proved 
.  Jbj  the  lwntro(  the  atmosphere  observable  in  th^  day  time,  during 
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calm  weather,  in  ihc  middle  of  the  l{irgest  oceane,  while  the  water 
below  it  h  considerably  colder.  Dew  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed to  origiu^te  altogether  from  vapours  rising  out  of  the  earth  : 
thus  a  metal  will  of t^^  collect  dew  on  its  lower  surface  only,  when 
it  IS  of  the  sanie  tentper^turie  with  the  air  immediately  surrounding 
it  \  but  it  h  siif!icietuly  obyipus,  from  the  e^^perim^nts  which  have 
been  related,  that  the  most  copious  source  pf  dew  is  the  jnoislwe 
previott»ly  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  An  inside  shutter  often 
favours  the  depo tuition  of  moisture  on  a  window  in  the  ni^t  time, 
by  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  room.  It  will  be 
easify  nnderstoad,  that  the  effects  of  a  clear  sky  must  sometimes 
be  perceived  in  the  liuman  body,  producing,  by  means  of  the  un- 
compensated radiation  of  heat,  a  greater  sense  of  cold,  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  e:?i:bibit^d  by  the 
thermometer. 

*  I  had  often,'  says  Dr.  Wells,  p.  120,  *  in  the  pride  of  half  know- 
ledge, smiM  at  the  means  frequently  emjlloyed  by  gardeners,  to  pro- 
tect tender,  plants  irom  cold,  as  it  appeared  to  tne  impossible,  that  a 
thin  mat,  or  Any  suoh  flimsy  substance,  could  pnevent  them  from  at- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  alone  1  thought 
tliem  liable  to  be  injured.  But,  when  I  had  learned,  that  bodies  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  become,  during  a  still  and  serene  night,  colder 
than  the  atmosphere,  by  radiating  their  heat  to  the  heavens,  I  per- 
ceived immediately  a  just  reason  for  the  practice,  which  1  had  before 
deemed  useless.  Being  desirous,  however,  of  acquiring  some  precise 
information  on  this  subject,  1  drove  into  the  earth  of  a  grassplat  four 
slender  sticks,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  rise  six  inches. per- 
pendktilarly  above  the  grass,  and  form  the  corners  <xf  a  square,  the 
sides  of  which  were  two  feet  long.  Over  the  upper  eikds  of  .tb^e^sticks 
were  drawn  lightly  the  four  corners  of  a  fine  cambric^  li«m<U(er<lhJe^ 
rendered  by  long  wear  still  thinner  than  it  had  been  origUially,  .A94. 
having  here  and  there  a  slight  rent.  In  this  disposition  of  thipg$,  ikH^ 
fore,  nothing  existed  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  aijc  from. (the*  e;(r 
posed  grass,  to  that  which  was  sheltered  by  the  handkercbief,  exce|Mt 
the  four  small  sticks,  and  there  was  no  substance  to  radiate  beaMown- 
wards  to  the  covered  grass,  except  the  handkerchief  itsejf. :  The  tem- 
perature of  the  grass,  which  was  thus  shielded  from  the  sky,  wa^^^upon 
many  nights  examined  by  me,  and  always  found  warm^  than  ibart  of 
neighbouring  grass,  which  was  uncovered,  if  this  was i colder,  than  the 
air.  When  the  difference  in  temperature,  between; the  air  seveval  feet 
above  the  ground  and  the  unsheltered  grass,  .di«l  not  exceed  59,  the 
sheltered  grass  was  about  as  warm  as  the  air ;  if  ikml  difier^fK;e|. .hp^r 
ever,  exceeded  5%  the  air  was  found  to  besom^wh^t  w^ifmer  th^G^^the 
sheltered  grass.  Thus,  upon  one  night,  when  fully. i&xposed  ^fa^juvas. 
1 1°  colder  than  the  air,  the  latter  was  3^  warmer  thaa  the  sheltered 
grass  ;  and  the  same  difference  existed  on  another  nighty  when  the  air 
was  14^  warmer  than  the  exposed  grass.  One  reason  for  this  difference 
was,  that  the  air,  which  passed  from  the  exposed  grass,  by  which  it  had 
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been  verymuch  cooled,  to  the ^raas  under  Ae  handkerchief,  roust  have 
deprived  the  latter  of  part  of  its  heat ;  another,  that  the  handkerchief 
from  being  made  colder  than  the  attnosphjCre  by  the  radiation  of  its 
upper  surface  to  the  heavens,  would  remit  less  Iveut  to  thegmss  beneath 
thin  what  it  received  from  that  substance.  But  still  the  sheltered ^^, 
notwithstanding  these  draii7 backs,  was  upon  one  night  8^,  ai?d  upOh 
another  11®  warmer  thangrass  fully  exposed  to  the'sky,  whfebarfe'dif- 
fercnbes' sufficiently  great,  to  explain  the  ulility  of  a  vary  sligbi  afaelter 
to  plants,  ill  avertingior  lessening  injury  from  cold,  ot^Hi^Ul  aadacMoe 
nigiit. 

*  In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  learn  whether  any  differ^lice  would 
arise  irom  placing  the  sheltering  substance  at  a  mjiich  greater  ^stance, 
from  the  ground,  I  hud  four  slender  posts  driven  perpendicularly  into 
the  soil  of  a  grass  field,  so  as  to  be  six  feet  eminent  above  t^hc  surface, 
and  to  form  the  angles  of  a  square  having  sides  eight  feet  in  length. 
Over  these  was  thrown  an  old  ship  flag  of  a  very  loose  texture.  Con- 
cerning the  experiments  carried  on  by  means  of  this  disposition  of  things, 
I  shall  only  say,  that  they  led  to  the  conclusion,  as  far  as  the  events  of 
different  nights  could  rightly  be  compared,  that  the  higher  «iiltelier  had 
the  same  efficacy  with  the  lower,  in  preventing  the  occucrenpe  of  a^cold 
upon  the  ground,  in  a  clear  night,  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
provided  the  oblique  aspect  of  the  sky  was  equally  excluded  from  the 
j^pots  on  which  my  thermometers  were  laid. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  a  difference  in  temperature,  of  some  magnitude, 
was  always  observed  on  still  and  serene  nights,  between  bodies  sheltered 
from  the  sky  by  substances  touching  them,  and  similar  bodies,  which 
were  sheltered  by  a  substance  a  little  above  then).  I  found,  for  exam* 
pie,  upon  one  night,  that  the  warmth  of  grass,  sheltered  1^  a  cambric 
handkerchief  raised  a  few  inches  in  the  air,  was  3^  greater  than  that  of 
a  ndghbovrting  piece  of  grass  which  was  sheltered  by  a  similar  hand- 
kerchief actual  lyki  contact  with  it.  On  another  night,  the  difference 
befweto  the  temperatures  of  two  portions  of  grass,  shielded  in  the  same 
maimer  esi  tile  above  mentioned,  from  the  influence  of  the  sky,  was  4^. 
Poasifaly,  eMperience  has  long  ago  taught  gardeuers  ^the  superior  advan^ 
tage  of  defending  tender  vegetables,  from  the  cold  of  clear  iand  calm 
oiglits,  by  means  of  substances  not  directly  touching  them ;  though  I 
do  k6%  Ve^olfect  ever  having  seen  any  contrivance  for  keeping  mats  or 
suchtike  bodies  at  a  distance  from  the  plants,  which  they  were  meant 
toprotei*ti 
^  Watfls,  I  telievei  as  fer  as  warmth  is  concerned,  are  regarded  as 
useful  iluring'af  cM'  nighl,  to  the  plants  which  touch  them,  or  are  near 
th^\  ^niy  hi  two  wayr;  first,  by  the  mechanical  shelter  which  they 
afoiti  ilgalnst  ^c«ld  Windii,  and  secondly,  by  giving  out  the  heat  whic^; 
tfai^'had  tUiqUii^^  datinjgthe  day.  It  appearing  to  me,  however,  that' 
oiFdlesrdhdealmDlghtC  those  on  which  plants  frequently  receive  much 
injary^om  o^kt;  ^waUs  must  be  beneficial  in  a  third  way,  namely,  by 
pfbtlJIitktg,  m'^aii,  the  loss  of  heat  which  they  would  sustain  from  ra- 
Jiatioh^f  fhcty  were  fully^exposed  to  the  sky ;  the  following  experiment 
^as'iila^S  fot  rte  purpose  of  determining  the  justness  of  this  opinion. 
''-•  *-'"-''- --     -•-- .'-t. .  -    '.  1  ..  ■  .  •  A  carn^ 
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*  A  ciimbric  handkerchief  was  placed  perpendicularly  to  a  grassplat, 
by  means  of  two  upright  sticks,  at  right  angles  to  the  coarse  of  the  air, 
and  a  thermometer  was  laid  upon  the  gmss  close  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  handkerchief,  on  its  windward  side.  A  thermometer  thus  situated 
was  several  nights  compared  with  another  lying  on  the  same  grassplat, 
but  on  a  part  of  it  fully  exposed  to  the  sky.  On  two  of  these  nights, 
the  air  being  clear  and  calm,  the  grass  close  to  the  kandkerchief  was 
found  to  be  4P  warmer  than  the  fully  exposed  grass.  On  a  third,  the 
difference  was  6®.  An  analogous  fact  is  mentioned  by  Gersten,  who 
says,  that  a  horizontal  surface  is  more  abundantly  dewed,  than  one  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  ground/  ^ 

Dr.  Wells  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  illustrating  the  for- 
mation  of  ice  in  warm  climates,  which  he  has  shown  to  depend  pii 
the  radiation  of  beat,  and  not,  as  had  generally  been  supposed^,  ou 
the  refrigerating  effect  of  evaporation.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  ?uo 
cess  of  this  process,  that  the  air  should  be  still,  which  is  a  circuniT 
stance  unfavourable  to  evaporation ;  it  is  found  to  succeed  best  in 
dewy  nights,  when  the  quantity  of  evuporation  must  be  iiiconsider- 
able ;  the  straw  on  which  the  pans  ccmtaining  water  afe^placed^ 
must  not  be  wet,  in  order  that  it  may  not  oommunicaite  heat  from 
the  ground,  and  the  pans  must  be  porous  for  a  similar  reason.-  A 
cold  of  1 4°,  or  more,  is  often  required  for  the  purpose,  and  Df.. 
Wells  found  that  evaporation  in  still  air,  at  a  low  temperature,  did 
not  produce  a  cold  of  above  a  degree  or  two.  He  succeeded  in. 
ireezing  water  in  this  country  without  any  evaporation,  when  the 
air  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  was  at  37°  or  even  39° ;  the  tem7 
peiature  of  grass  fully  exposed  being  at  the  same  time  30°.  *  In 
Mr.  Williams's  experiments,  the  straw,  on  which  the  pans  stood^ 
appeared  warmer  than  the  water,,  because  it  was  much  sneltered  by 
them  from  the  sky.  Dr.  Wells  found  that  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
pan  kept  pace  in  cooling  with  the  pans  of  water,  until  the  congela- 
tion took  place ;  some  moisture  was  deposited  on  it,  which  after- 
wards froze  ;  aiid  in  another  experiment,  the  water  itself  had  gaiioed. 
5ome  grains  in  weight,  while  part  of  it  was  frozen,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  37°. 

In  reasoning  respecting  the  heat  transmitted  by  mists.  Dr.  Wells, 
observes,  that  shice  the  diminution  of  light,  as  ascertained  by 
Leslie's  photometer,  is  small,  '  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  the 
same  state  of  the  atmosphere  will  also  give  transit  to  radiant  heat :' 
it  must  however  have  occurred  to  him  on  reflexion,  that  the  in- 
dications'of  Leslie's  instrument  depend  immediately  on  radiant 
heat,  and  are  only  applied  indirectly  to  light ;  so  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  analogy  from  which  he  has  derived  his  argument* 

It  is  not  with  a  view  of  detracting  from  the  merit  of  our  author's 
laborious  series  of  experiments,  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
lo  enter  a  protest  against  the  total  novelty  of  the  opinions  which 
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they  have  so  amply  illustrated  and  coirfimied.  pr.  Wills  appekus, 
in  his  historical  account  of  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  dew,  to  have  undertaken  to  afford  us  complete  informal 
tion  respecting  the  sentiments  not  only  of  Aristotle  and  Theophras- 
tus,  but  also  of  the  *  most  distingdished'  philosophers  of  modern 
times,  p.  ISl  :  some  of  the  works,  however,  of  the  persoiis 
whow^  he  mentions,  and  iiome  of  the  latest,  have  most  unaccotint-t 
^bly  escaped  his  attention. 

*  Mr.  Prevost  of  Geneva,'  says  Dr.  Wells,  *  in  his  work  on  tadiant 
kieat,  has  already  in  this  way  accounted  for  the  effect  of  clouds,  in 'di- 
minishing the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  at  night ;  but  he  seems  not  to 
have  known,  that  they  have  a  much  greater  effect  of  the  same  kind  on 
tbe  temperature  of  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  My  expla-^ 
jbation  of  the  latter  operation  of  clouds  is  a  direct  consequence  from 
|fbe  facts  which  I  bad  observed  respecting  the  prevention  of  cold  on 
the  ground  from  radiation,  by  the  ihterposition  of  solid  bodies  between 
It  and  the  heavens,  and  occurred  to  me  in  1812.  Mr.  Prevost's  wort, 
indeed,  was  published  in  I8O9,  but  I  did  not  see  it  before  the  summer 
of  1813,  when  it  was  lent  to  me  by  his  relation  Dr.  Marcet  of  London; 
who  at  the  same  time  said,  that,  he  believed  there  was  no  other  copy  of 
it  in  Great  Britain,  except  one,  which  had  been  sent  by  himself  to 
Ediaburgh.' — p.  79. 

'Now  we  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  copy  of  Mr.  Prevost's 
Recherches  Physicom^caniques  sur  la  Chaleur,  printed  at  Geneva 
in  i792 ;  from  which,  for  the  sake  of  greater  authenticity,  we  shall 
eitract  soine  passages  in  the  original  language. 

^  SscT.  24.  Phenomhie.  La  nuit,  lorsque  le  ciel  est  serein,  Tair  est 
pea^lement  plus  froid.pr^s  de  la  terre.  Au  printems  et  en  automne, 
il  gele  peu  lorsque  le  ciel  est  couvert.  Souvent  enfin,  par  une  nuit 
l6ieine,'s*il  vient  ^  passer  un  nuasje  par  le  zenith  de  Tobservateur,  ^ 
ilAstant  il  voit  monter  le  thermometre. 

*  Sect.  25.  Esmi  (Texpiication.  L*air  m^rae  le  plus  ^ense,  tel  que  celui 
^  iios  plaines,  est  permeable  k  la  chaleur  rayonnante ;  car  c*est  dans 
cct  air  c|u*on  observe  cclle-ci.  L'air  rare  des  regions  sup6rieures  de 
I'atn^osph^re  est  encore  plus  permeable ;  il  est  en  quelque  sorte  trans* 
fttrent,  6u  plutot  franscaloreux.  Mais  I'eau  ne  Test  pas,  ni  la  vapeur 
liEficttkire.  Les  nuages  sont  opaques  pour  la  chaleur  comme  pour  la 
I^Mni^«  lis  absorbent  Tune  et  Tautre,  et  ne  la  laissent  passer  que 
k&tement. 

*  Ainsi  la  chaleur  rayonnante  de  la  terre  traverse  avec  feci  lite  I'at^ 
Biospb^e  pure,  mais  elle  est  interceptee  par  les  nuages.  Ceux-ci  fonj 
A)oc  pour  la  terre  une  esp^e  de  v^tement.  lis  emp^chent  I  ecoulement 
fc  sa  chaleur  rayonnante ;  et  en  la  recevant  vers  leur  partie  irtferieure, 
its  s^chaufilent  de  ce  c6t^-l^,  comma  un  habit  s*6chaufte  du  c6i6  du 
carps,  et  par  consequent  ils  rertvoicnt  ^la  terre  un  peu  plus  de  chaleur 
layonnanie  que  ne  pent  faire  Fair  transparent. 

*  La  surface  sup^rieure  du  nuage  se  refroidit,  au  contraire,  par 
l*4nussion  facile  de  sa  chaleur  dans  un  air  rarefie.    Mais  le  passage  lent 
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Se  ki' tUaSRlf^g^e,  ^Ui  «M$r{>et)t(9*de  'rune  4  VbuUfff  surface,  ne  pent 
retablir  lequilibre  iDcessammsnt  rinnpu  par  k  Boturoe  iti^uis^bte  de 
dMlcfqr  dUic6te  de  k  tem^iet  {Mur  le  npuffro  toojcnirs  ouvert.  pil  fsDe  se 

f>v^  'KQ^:Pi4^pJanuit  e^t  4qoc  exaQtement  comparable  k  uo  vk^jm^pt 
|f^;  epy^ji^  q^i  m^CQuvre  un  corps  maintenu  chaud  par  une  cause  iij- 
tcrne  et  perpetuelle  (tel  qu'est,  par  exemple,  le  corps  humain.j*  td 
surface  interieure  est  chaude,  la  surface  exterieure  participe  t  li'tem- 
p^Mtuxtt  frofde  de  Vair  ambiant.  Et  Vappliration  du  v^teroent  Sut  1# 
i^rt^ymafntientlacbatetir.  ^ 

'  -'  On  n'a  pas  lieu  d'etre  surpm  dela  promptitude  de  Teffet,  parceqUi^ 
^ttt  le  jeu  dela  chaleur  rayonnante,  ailant  et  revenant  de  la  tenrey  aU 
^magc  et  du  nuage  k  la  terre,  s'execute  en  un  instant  indivisibiie. 
IFaiHe^  It  ilnstant  oik  le  nuage  arrive  au  zenith^  il  arrive  en  quslcp^ 
%&tie  tout  pT^par^.  Sa  partie  in^^rieure  a  d^j^  ojcquis  une  cbaii^ijqr 
^^^^^Nkhte.  D^  elle  emet  plus  de  cbaleur  rayonnanle  que  papcililB 
^il^ndu^  d'afr  de  la  in^me  r^ion.  C'est  un  lambeau  de  v^temeot^  qui 
^sde'd^ne  piartie  du  corps  k  I'autre.  Ainsi  i  ritistau(^.aii^iu&  o^.cq 
^ebieiit  cbaud  vientcouvrir  Tobservateur,  la  tberraooi^tre  do^accusaf 
sa  pr^^hce.  '...,.  .•■._«)  j  ,:.i^^ji^'[u/ 
zo-t&BPT,  14i3«  Le  pbenorai^De  roeteorologiqu^y  ii^4i<lH^>^(l  ^^!?^^^  * 
htixtmarqiie  par  M.  Pictet,  et  cousignj^  dans  ses  journ^^  ^i^'P!^iT>(?A'^9* 
G'eSit  ce  quatteste  lextrait  suivant,  qu'il  en  a  transcrijt , ^>;f jielf^j^^mi 
i5rt;at»)^  il  a  joint  une  remarque  impoUante.  V  'J^P^ft^vXWJiiA  -*8w 
^U^miiii duA €m5,le  thermom^ire itoU  h  — 12  [5°]  ^X^i^^^,fff^<;fWiiiiF 
^ms/itant  convert  emuUe,  U  n'etoit  plus  qu'^  -^'^%iH^4jihyn^3:^if^ 
3le.  me  rappelle  distincteraent,  au  sujet  de  cette  i?Qte,  (ajp.iJ^Uj;^.  l^ftf^ 
5611  me  latrommuniquant,)  un  fait  que  je  ue  ^o^y^  p^  ^^^^&^\T^  ^f^ 
t^Jebaussetnent  de  temperature  dont  il  est^^^^HpivQ^^ii^W^^^f)'!'^ 
-areoi'apiparition  d'un  nuage  assez  voisin,  maispei  6t^^^^f^^^j^i^ijg9^ 
.du^enith*  , ■;,'     .,,1,,^, 

.'■'.ML*'     ""c^     '  -^K 

'  Un  autre  fkit,  obaervt'  par  tons  h^  agiiculteufSt  ^^-ii^^f^ti^.MliJiQ- 
euce  prunipte  et  presfiu'imtnGciiate  (ks  niiages  stir  k  sol,  (indt^penijai^- 
tnentde  leur  t*fFet  pour  imerccpter  les  rayons  saliiirts,)  est  cejui-cji  on 
salt  que  dans  les  circonstancos  ics  plljs  fiivomblea  tfailf(filrsH'\^pjitirition 
dtlart)B£t,  ellc  est  rndic^  ou  presquu  nultt?,  si  le  ^iel  esTt^cWi^rtlS*  ifrt-qto 
les  blanches  g^l(t?s«si  redout^ibles  an  printrinsi  et  tjykMlttcmiiylisfiSmy^^ 
Ijtuhf/f^me  tentperature^ si  k  temps  eJiii  Louvai'.  i     -i^    to  jr^tt-jiii 

'*^  ^Tavs  its  faiU  ineurionntfi  dans  ct^tie  reniarqut?  dc  M»  ^iCt<rt«T0^B|u 
p&Vjr<«MmtttreHemeait«pifcr  les^prratipfwipo^^s  tJrtifS^£2fii  cfeirtr^dk*, 
w  ameidhant  les^nuagescQmme  U  pit^mnhdncmi^  *f\mM^^jim^^rh 
«haleurray€«inanle.      ,,,      -.     •■;   . -_,  .   .[•  .n..,t  ,o  ^jlu^Vimo 'li.dl^ 

Nof:\^ek*e  these -Ajctrmes  fey  utiy'te^^i^bri^ 
country;  we  find,*  fbr  instance,  ki-a  ihiJur^i^itihtc^e^peM^/ittq^ 
in  London  seven  y^ark^o^Hh^t*^  wb^n  tkishtwufaebiM 
fcM  a  cloud  passed  <)tertb^^t)€»^f^^<w^ 

frequently  rises  a  degree  or  two  ahltoiiC^mlktoa^diisiyll  ^kit^M 
been  partly  explained  by  considering  the  cloud  as  a  vesture,  pte^ 
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WQttBg  Ae  escs^  of  tfaeAeftt  wWofe  f^9ll**y^Jia^fttil«.f?frp  iM 
canhf-anii^pefiecaiigit  b8cktaifae]stsdFafi6<^t<:)n  t)'inn'jup^Kf  ^i-juj^?' 
'^  ^  It  is  tfue  tteit  the  tiieorjr^oiild  xmiiy  be,'com]^h^iofpth62kpfli/d^ 
tion  of  Professor  Leslie's  discoveries  to  the  cineiiimiaufke^  ofiihe 
phenomenodf:  but  it  is  reiriai-kabte  fl«^  Afe^V^fry'a^UdaifWOff  ^a^ 
joade^  in  a  case  Confessedly  simirar^Vf  ithe  Xtithor W  tW's^tfiiMdft 
which  we  have  last  quoted.  '      "     ;  -;   -    rq  t-3  onisi 

*•!  once  intended/  says  Dr.  WeJIs,  Pk105,  *  to  ed^Lhejf^  -^P^ftfilft^^ 
lion  of  some  very  curious  observations  by  ij^^^^y.re^p^x  <;x^fBG9?in^(m(P^ 
•dew,  vrhich  were  published  first  by- hi|»e<^lf,  iutht^  44«tb  ;«^^naib«;^^<ojr  the 
Fi-eiich  Antmls  of  Ghemifitry,  and  aftiarwiHxis  by  MrJ^ri^vokt^lfQfijf^ 
m  his  £ssay  on  Radiant  Heat;  but  f^arj^  to  l)e  vory  tei^iou^s^  l>^^iv^ 
since  given  iip  the  design.  I  will  say, .bow«v0^,^th^lt  ifrt^  W^^i^iW^ 
IpfHefuily  known  OQ  tbedififei^entmodf^s^.in  whiq^  he^t::i«,P9^f)[^u<iigfbt§^ 
iOQfa  on«:bpdy  to  another,  h»  ad(^d  |he  two  foUowb^  pirc^|[K)§|9$^lty 
that-suhstancea  become  colder  than  the  air  before  ,^^j^ti^|,d^lf«i^^ 
thai  bright  metals,  when  exposed  to  a  clear  sky  at  night,  beqonfifi  c^i^i^. 
idiao^^e  air  much  less  readily  than  other  bodijes,  the  ,whoJ^  .^^^j^ 
appearances  observed  by  Mr.  Prevost  may  be  easily  accounted  for/q  £,/ 

*  It  has  been  observed/  sayb  the  author  ol'  tbe  Coursi?  of  Lectures 
fl^lisheS  in  1807,  *  ihat  a  piece  of  metal,  placed  on  glass,  usually 
prbferts  ;if:^o  the  opposite  sid*i  of  tliu  gla^s  from  the  deposit! an  of  dew; 
stud  IMr,  Benedict  Pri^vost  has  showii>  thatj  in  ge:ieral,  whenever  the 
metM  is  placed  on  ilie  wEirmer  side  of  the  glassi,  the  humidity  is  deposited 
rtttrt-e 'topi b^ sly  either  on  itaelf,  or  on  the  glass  near  it/  [a;,  in  the  case 
ef;ih0  stitjtferj;  '  that  when  it  is  on  the  coldtr  sictt%  it  neither  receives 
fBtf  frilmidity, 'TtoT  permits  its  deposition  on  the  glass;  but  thai  ttie 
a)fld?w^n  of  aVcond  piece  of  glass  over  the  metal  destroys  the  effect, 
afid' a  *cK;diTd  jjiece  c^f  Sietai  reitoiva  if.  It  appears  ihiit,  Irora  its  pror 
perli^^jj  >^itb  respect  to  rodinni  /ucit^  tlie  metallic  surface  produces  these 
tfe*tB  'b^' pfeVelJliwg  rcadt/  cdnmninkatmn  either  of  heat  or  of  cold  to  the 

^.^jjj^jl  JDr.  AVells  lieen  ay  solicitous, to  attend  to  the  labours  of  bis 
^mi^thpor^ries  as  be  hiis  been  very  laudably  aiuiou^  to  recur  to 
^msm^^  \m  preiiecessor's^  he  ought  have  said,  not  that  the  ex  perl- 
merits  of  Mr.  Prevost  mi^kt  *  be  eiisily  accounted  for'  from  the 
pi^Op^rtie^^  \i^liicb  he^  meoiionsj  but  lU^it  \\\^y  actually  had  been 
(^j^Mii^i&^a^^iiiilar^inapaer  by  pQe  of  bia  owA  countryinQq/ 
4fe^aff^/*<i^^e^^8bme^bdGm  whether  h9«^ 

their  own  fault,  or  from  that  of  their  hearers  and  readers^  orffc^iQ 
(iialb^iiypeanleobdfparfrotitftillyfin  ^  {;[r^k^eat^^  ^.^elet>yated 
t|Mrb4flMf  Bfl^-irfaaolifliii^i  i9ii^0  i^ll^l  ays  X<M ;  tr^^hi  fU¥t  •  W^ .  ^\^m 
;l«ibrafa»id^iiiiidsio|ivef/bftUQV^v&  aiidH^i^ii(MthQrpi;i)iQ  J^G(fK^sjf| 
iqtsulimnUs  «<it,irofre(|U^i«^y  irem^^iUs^.Q^ .  t^  :Y^<e)R#' 
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^Ig^m^oq^n  £ii'jMf -;l  a'^oem.  'By  Williaiti  Wririfawortft. 
„,  ,  I      \  ,       Uoiiclon.     4to,    pp.  447. 

nPHETbltimc  before  m,  as  we  learn  from  die  Preface,  is  'iddli; 
^^^laclifd  portion  of  pn  1111  finished  poem,  coiuaining  views  of  biaViV 
t^tiin*;  and  s^fJcieK" ;'  tu  bu  calkd  the  Recluse,  as  having  fdF  Wi 
jfi^Slicipal  subjtdt  tli^  *  aenL-aifuns  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  ii 
l^titetrient;'  a!td  to  be  prtcuded  Uy  a  *  record  in  verse  of  theot%ip 
and  prtigress  of  the  ^tulior^s  own  powers,  with  reference  to  the  fit- 
Tiess  wluvAi  ibej  nmy  be  ?5vippusLd  to  have %coaferred  for  the  task.' 
To  the  completion  of  this  plan  we  look  forward  with  a  confidence 
y^hKhfk^  $;^^utjion  of  the  finished  part  is  well  calculated  tp.'^in- 
apire. — ^^leanwhile,  in  what  is  before  us  ther^  is  aof^ple  matteirfof 
entertainment :  for  the  *  Excursion'  is  not  a  branch  (as  might  have 
been  suspected)  prematurely  plucked  from  the  parent  treje  to  gratify 
an  ovferhasty  appetite  for  applause ;  but  is,  in  itself^  a  complete 
and  legitimate  production. 

It  opeiia  wilh  ibe  inf^ttin^  of  the  poel  wilh  an  a^ed  man  whom 
he  bad  known  from  Ins  scbool  davs ;  tn  plain  words,  a  Scottish 
jpedlur;  a  man  wliUj  ihongh  of  low  origin,  iiad  rt^ceived  good  l^am- 
lii^  and  impressions  of  ilie  striutest  piuty  from  his  stepfather^  a  qii- 
irnwler  and  village  sclioohna^t<:r.  Anum^  the  hills  of  Aliipl,  ihe  ct/im 
ia  described  lo  have  hocome  fainiliiir  w  ilh  lUt:  appearances  of  nature 
in  his  occupation  a,^  a  feeder  of  sheep;  and  from  her  silent  iuflu- 
enres  to  have  derived  a  character,  medilutive,  lender,  and  pt^elicij. 
With  an  imagination  and  fefelins^s  thus  nomishcd— liia  intejt&^ct  liiit . 
tiiimded  by  books,  butthosej  few,  and  tbieil}  of  a  rtlig;iniis' casl— ' 
the  necessity  of  set* king;  a  maintenance  in  riper  y ear, s,  had  induci^ 
him  to  make  choice  of  a  profession,  il^e  appellafiou  for  w  Inch  has 
been  gm dually  declining  into  contempt,  bnt  which  formeify  de- 
signated a  class  of  men,  who,  journeying  in  tounhy  plactiij  wheij 
roads  presented  less  facilities  for  travelling,  at  id  ihe  intercourse 
between  towns  and  villages  was  mifrequc nl  and  h lizard 6 us/  became 
a  sort  of  link  of  nei^libonihood  to  distant  habitatioiis;  resemblins^ 
In  some  small  measnr^,  in  ilie  effects  of  their  periodical  returns,  lue 
caravan  which  Thomson  so  feelingly  desicribcs  as  blessing  ilie 
cheerless  Siberiun  in  its  annual  visitution^  with  '  news  of  hnn»an 
kind/  \     ^  ■■       ^'     ,    ■    '   ;.'^    i^J'Z'"^ 

In  the  solitude  ineideiit  to  thin  rarnbling  lif^  jpowier  had  been 
gi%'en  him  to  kee^i  alive  that  devotcdness  to  nature  which  lie  had 
imbibed  in  his  clnfdhood,  tog(^thcr  wilh  die  opportnuily  of  gaining 
such  n<>tU;c*  of  persons  and  thing?  from  his  inttTcnurse  with  society^ 
as  f|uabtied  him  to  become  a  ^  tLacherof  mo^a^  wjsd*  ni/  WiUi 
tbb  man,  th^n,  in  a  hah^  old  agej  released  ironi  ih^  bur^ben  of  fiis 

occupation^ 
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Qccupatlati,  yet  retaining;  inucliof  its  artjveliftbitfl|  fWpoetjinpet|j 
and  is  by  him  introduced  to  a  second  Aar^cter— a  sceptic^-otie 
"wiio  had  been  pititiallj  routed  from  an  overwhelming  desolation, 
b^^aht  upoo  ham  by  the  l^ss  of  wife  and  children,  b}'  tlii*  poitTor* 
fi^tj^tcit^meut  of  hope  which  the  Frencli  Revolution  in  jfj?  com- 
lo^QqtFiient  pnl  forth,  but  who,  dispju^ttKl  with  ihe  failure  of  gjl  Us 
jjfooiisesj  bad  fallen  back  into  a  laxity  of  faith  and  ctmdiict  >vhich 
U^^t^ced  ut  length  a  total  de.^pondcnce  as  lo  the  dignity  ,a^,^mi| 
4^t^liation  of  bis  species.     In  the  language  of  the  poet^  1^,^^  l^^i^ 

Azu)  ^'M    u^.^bt'Oke  faith'Wlth  tliMcwhomfaeiMWl  \0i^  djid//  t?.^n 
ion'jf^.l:!'-",  IneairibV-dark  cbambei«^-     .  -  -i    )'•  ,f.'>(i=>jqai<)0. 'irh  oT 

-  '^Y^  ^'d^sfcrtbcs  liirtiself  as  subj^t  tb'  cbtofeu^CHbtft  VjfelfitttltK 
fViiA'k^f  siietrt  qiKirter.  *    '  '  ^'      '  '/'«.» I ^—.niq^ 

^'bfl  Jn;i(ai  >.:    i!  -^   '  ^  •        ;  _    '  ^.   ,     i.  ,-..!)  ft  -  jrrjfnaiGiisJna 

.-r«.        , TT- — Feebly  must.th^y  have  felt,  ,5    ,  ,  ,.^^ri 

-    r  Wno,  in  old  firae,  attired  w^lh  snakes  aha  ^hfps      ' . 

^^^-'^^l^"^^ th JVengefal  furies.     Beautiful  regiirds'     :  '>  '^^':^[ '^f  , "'] 
Were  turned  on  me— the  face  of  her  llbveffl^  '  f^iTuU  03!  buB 
fopiW  I  r-I>ht'^Vfre'anH  mother;  pi d fully  fixintj  -  **  -ju^jo  jF 

ibtUo:^  QTender  reproaches,  in&upportablc !— p.  133i   t/^iici>t  hml  'v\ 

TTie  conversations  vvitli  t!)is  person,  in  vvbich  tlie  Waiiderer  as* 
T^  tbt:  consolatory  side  of  ihe  question  against  the  darter  view; a 
I  Inn  nan  life  njaint:ained  by  his  friend,  and  finally  calls  to  his  assis^ 
ince  l,h(^  ifxpeTlence  of  a  village  priest,  the  third,  or  rather  fourth 
interlocntpr^  (tiy\;  the  poet  himself  is  one,)  form  the  groundwork  of 
jKe'i;E,:tc^Lirfiion/        ^  .  ,        .  ,  // 

^tt  will  be  seen  by  iVis  sketch  that  the  poem  is  of  a  didactic  nature^ 
apd  tiol  a  fable  or  story ;  yet  it  is  not  wanting  in  stories  of  the  most 
ulti^f^stiip^  kind^^such  as  the  lovers  of  Cowper  arkd  Goldsmith  will 
recognise  sis  something  fanniinr  and  congenial  to  them.  We  mi^rlit 
in^ittnjce  ihe  Rnii)ed  Cottas^e,  and  the  Solitary's  own  stoiy,  in  the 
first  half  of  tlie  work  ;  and  tht^  second  half,  as  being  almost  a  con- 
tinued i^lnsler  of  narration.  But  the  prevailing  charm  of  the  poem 
i|;^  jpf  rhdpSj  rhat^  convtiiialional  as  it  is  in  itfl  plan^  the  dialogue 
tBrdiighont  is  carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of  tlie  most  romantic 
SQ^nery  which  th<^  pdet%  native  hills  eonld  supply;  and  which^  by 
iS^e  tferpctiial  refer(jnces  made  to  it  either  hi  the  way  of  illustration 
or  tor  variety  and  pleasurable  description's  sake,  is  brought  be- 
fore^i^^iis  wc,  i^^ad.  We  breathe  iu  tlie  fresh  air,  as  we  do  while 
JJgianig  AVaJtoii^s  Com  pie  le  Angler;  only  the  counlry  about  us  is 
^jrmuc^'  tjotder  than  VV;itti>n's,  as  the  thouj^hts  and  specuktioiis, 
^S^icii  form  the  matrcr  of  tjie  poem,  exceed  die  trifling  pastime  and 
||i^i(^itched  conwsatioi^  fishermen.     We  give  the 

■BscnDtian  Q^  taV  ^'two  huee  peaks,'  which  from  some  older  vale 

m^'^^-^f..^^:noii.    ..^   c3  peered 

^luujtjqujjo 
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|>^«l|\(/g^^^kf  "itf -j^ljicti  the  poet  and 

; if  here  you  dwelt^  .would  be. 

Your  prized  conjpaniops.     Many  are  the  notes 
Which  in  his  tqnieftfl  coikse  th^  wind  draws  forth 
From  rocks,  ,woofds,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashi&g  shores  j 
And  well  .those  lof^  I)fethr6n  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert:  chiefly  when  the  storm 
Rides  high  ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With  poa^f^^'«>and,  tfiatideaB^^  not  to  flow, 
Like  smoke,  dong  the  level  of  the  blaat 
jki^L-  In  migluy  ourreni ;  tii^irs,  ttw^  i^  the  song 

iQ  i^Qfjtrctitii  and  headl<>ug  flood  that  seldom, fftiUj 

w^rii  An<l  ^'1  ^'^s  S^^"^  ^"^^  breathless  hour  of  nooOp 

^^. ,    Methitiks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back  '' 

siil   TJ?e  thundtr's  "reeling:  not  have  Nature's  liws 

i'eft  them  xtifgifted  with  a  p'jwer  to  yield  •       "  ^*^'^     ''      \  '. 

Music  of  finer  frame;  a  harmony,  " '''    "'*         .»•!••  ^ 

80  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  band 

Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice;  the  oloudl#    > 

The  mist,  the  ahsuiows,  ligbt  of  golden  mmi 

Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither — touch,      , :  „ 

And  have  an  answer — thither  come,  aud  shape        .  i 

j\  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts, 

'^'*  An(i  idle  spirits:  there  the  stifi  himself         '        ^   ^dc)'i>i^I 
At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day  *>r«.' 

Rests  his  substantial  orb ;  ---between  those  heightgy  -  - 
And  Qji  the  top  of  either  pinnacle,  •    a 

More  keenly  than  elsewhere  ia  night's  bkie  vaul't, 
Sparkle  the  stars  as  of  their  .station  proud.  r 

Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  miiid  of  naD>     •  : 

Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  therfrT— alooa    •  M 

Here  do  I ^it  and  watch.— p^  84.  •»  . '  .   -.W/ 

.  To  a  mind  constituted  like  that  of  Mr.  Woi'd^drthi  the  stream^ 
the  torrent^  and  the  stirring  leaf — seem  not  hierely  fc^^ggest  asso- 
ciations of  deity,  but  to  be  a  kind  of  speaknio;  comm^ii|cation  with 
it.  He  walks  through  every  forest,  as  through  sio^^  ^dona ;  and 
every  bird  that  flits  among  the  leaves,  Ii](^e  tb^^  luir^i^Ious  006"*^ 
in  Tasso,  but  in  laaguage  m^re  if>tQ]lig4^n(t|[,fev^i^/,to  him  far 
higher  love-lays.    In  his  poetry  nqthing  iH^Natujr^j^ifbdfiri.    Motioq 

•  With4)a>rtjiCoIoun2dplurae8i».an^purpIj,biJJ,  ^     ^, 

A  wondrous  bird  among  tlie  rest  tliere  new,  '  '  •'"^'-"  iJC 
That  in  plain  speech  snng>ote-lays  Uitd  «ii^  i)it4Q  fi^  ij- '  '<'  .1  »i;ri<i 
HfrledeuNP^slilcehumap  langiiagb^ni^i,,     's.-    )h,,  ,.r 

So  nmch  &he  taJVd,  and  with  suphvitaja^  ski||^;i    ^  \    . 
That  strange  it  seemed  how  much  good  sik  Intvi,     ^'^    "'      -    •* '  ^    V: 
,•    ,1  Ftdrfax't  Tntpslation, 

is 
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k^ynpn^iooiia  with  .life,  VBesicI^  yw^^fprftt^'s^ys,  tb^^^^^^^ 
speaking  of  a  deserted  well,  from  whicn,  in  fofmfr^  tiniesL  a  jpobt 
woman,  who  died  heart-broken^  had  been  usecl  to  dispeiise  feft^^'h- 
ment  to  the  thirsty  traveller,  ;         '    ' ' 

. — ^-*— r-beside^ou$pnng,l5toOia,      ,  r,       -^    rf  Y 

Aodey^rU/s  w^ers^  till  we  seero'd  to  fed  ,  .mn  rr!o^T 
One,  sadness,,  they  and  I..  For  them  a  1?od4  [^  .  >  ^  .  ^/^ 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken:  ti^ne  has  been,  \.,,  ^  ^d*  nl  - 
Wl?en  everyday  the  toHtcb  of  human  hancf  .,  j,  ^^  j^ 
Dislodged  the  natural  sle^jp  that  binds.  tUw  W;  „  (iJ-VA 
In; mortal  8tillness.T^p.  ^.  ,  /  ,     .V i  J 

To  such  a  mind,  we  say — call  it  s^rengtii  or  wealii^*-*-*if  weak- 
ness, assuredly  a  fortunate  one — the  Visible  and  atidlbl^  liilt%8  of 
creation  present,  not -dim  symbols,  or  curious  ieniblems,  wbicft  they 
have  done  at  all  times  to  those  who  have  been  gifted  Wi^i  the 
poetical  faculty;  but  revelations  %nd  quick  insights  into  tl:^  life 
within  us,  the  pledge  of  immortality : — 

the  whispering  air  ^     -: 

Seitd^  vnspiration  from  her  shadowy  heights,  -» ^ 

And  blind  n^oesses  of  the  cavern'd  n^ks: 
The  little  ri41s,  and  waters  numberlesB,     .       r 
Inaudibility  day-ligbt.  >     ^' 

' '  I  have  seen,'  the  poet  says,  and  the  illustration  is  an  happy 
one: 

i- — — -—  I  have  seen 

A  curious  child,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  irf  a  smooth^ipp'd  shell 

To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 

Listened  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
*  Brighten\b«6tk  joy ;  lor  murmurings  from  within 

Were  heard — sonorous  cadences  \  whereby, 
•.rtf.3 1 j;,. ^d » %) ^\^^f)i^ff,'  ^hq  monitor  expressed 

,U'r3.  „  .?^  Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
L  i^^i^o  the  ej^r  of  faith ;  and  doth  impart 

^ufi  t«"<>»;<jf4thy<iirc  tidings  of  invisible  things: 

ano  ^noliQf -y^  dfirf^flow,  and  ever  dtrring  power  j 
m  nnd  oJAtttftetjtral 'peace  subsisting  at  tha  heart 
notJoK    J©ft^k«*'a^tation.^p.  191. 

Sonietimes  this  harmony  is  imdged  to  us  by  an  echo;  and  ib 
one  instance,  it  is  \^lt^'^slVct|.  titmscendaiit  beaiity  set' forth  by  a 
shadow  and  its  pprr^ponding  substance,  that  it  would  be  a  »n  to 
cheat  our  readers  at  onee  of  90  happy  an  illtistratiori  of  the  poet's 
system,  and  so  f^t  a  ^^foof  (ff  Ms  dfefecriptive  ppM'fers. 

.•'V  ■  '^p^  •  •--  ^i  G  4  Thus 
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:  f  Thus  Jfa»fti}pnriic*feefciiuibrkige  thiU  owtu-atclvwl ' 

In  a  de«|yip<M9ii,  hy>'kiaL\ipy  chance  we-saw  >' 

A  two-fotd4tiuDge^'Orvia  grassy  bank^ 
A  snow- whvtCf rami,  and  in  uhi  chry€tal  flood 
Aanlher:lmdlii»«stt^le<^fl1bsti)eautiful,        - 

Oji  the  greern  turf,  with  his  imperiiil  front, 
^— «€U  ».lhs    ;^'^^*ty  tii^Jfi  ^oU^  and  wreathed  liom  superb,        ,     ' 
The  breathing  cieaiure  stuod  ;  nh  beautiful, 
Beneti[h  him,  shewed  his  shadowy  counterpart,' 
£ach  hcltl  his  glowing  iTiountaidii,  each  his  sky. 
And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  f^ir  world ; 
Antipndes  tinconscious  of  each  olher, 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  lu  ouv  si^ht! — p.  407. 

Combinations,  it  is  confessed^  *  like  those  reflec^d  in  that 
quiet  pool,'  canilMft  "be  lasting :  it  is  enough  for  the  purflose  of  the 
poet,  if  they  are  fek.— I'hey  are  at  lea^liis  ^stem;  andAis  readeri, 
if  they  reject  them  for  their  creed,  may  receive  them  J  merely  a» 
poetry.  In  him, JintJi^  in  friendly  alliance  and  coiyunctii)n  with  the 
religion  of  his  cdontry,  Jippears  to  have  grown  up,  fbstefed  by  me- 
ditation and  lonely  c^onimunions  with  Nature — an  iiltferiiiil  principle 
of  lofty  consciousness,  >\hich  stamps  upon  his  opinioi^  and  seuti- 
n^ents  (we  were  almost  going  to  say)  the  charactjCi:  pf  ^ip  expanded 
and  generous  Quakerism.  >  i     j  i 

From  such  a  creed  we  should,  expect  uuiwial  j^fAwl^s;  *^^> 
when  applied  to  the  purposes  of  consolation,  more  touching  cmisi- 
^deratioiis  thmi  from  the  mouth  of  couimou  tcaclieis.,  The  tiii^t 
speculation  of  this  sort  perhaps  in  the  poem  before  usjIjj  the  iio&o^u 
of  the  thoughts  vvhich  uiay  sustain  the  spirit,  while  they  crmh  the 
frame  of  the  sufferer,  who  from  loss  of  objects  of  love  by  deathj^  Is 
commonly  supposed  to  pine  away  under  a  broken  heart.  ! 

•  1 1  f  , ^  1  f  tbere  be ,  w  h  cse  t  e^d  er  frara  et  h  avtj  d  rqqp^d  ,  1 .  l    r 

«.  ftu  ^  ^^^  '^  ^he  diiM,  apparently,  ih rough  weigh f^^  *-  -judftu;  mU 
.  i.  .  9*^  ^""^^^^^  unreiiovt^d,  and  lack  oi  power  ,,^^,,,,^,,^^^  bmi 
,,  An  agtjfiising  spmt  to  transmuiL-^j        ,  ,  .^ 

Infer  not  hence  h  hope  from  those  wilLhelJ^^  f^"^   ^^^Bm^ 

•'  '^  When  wanted  most;  a  confidence  inipalVed'*'  »^^*-'*'*=F_' _^'^^; 

So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceased  to  see      ''  '"^>^*  '-*'^^'  tUlml 

With  bodily  eyes,  ihey  ;ire  borne  down  by  love       -  'n*upill|l'' 

Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret,        

Oh!  no^  (Moft  the  imi»cent'^i0^hifdel'  '^'  "hi'I 
Too  clearly ;  feels  t\m  t>rbulki  emklf  hMgs  ^  -  f  •  1  >  <  I  -^ 
To  realise  the  vision  ttithmfehe  '   1);  4/   A 

Jnd  ffcer  c(m«fanf  jfeahlt^^z-'^here^  thet^Uvs^'n 
The  excess,  by  which  the  bflilahcil  n  d<i^t^y^ '  ^ 
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This  vitgirwsirmth  ^ooicc^^i^es^  visual  luJbsyiiT 

Thougit  iiicunceivably  endowed,  too  dim 
For  hny  pasaitin  ot  tht-  sutii  that  leads     ..i^^u  A. 
To  «?Jtmsy  J  and,  all  the  crooked  paiU*    v>  .^h?  A 
Of  T lint;  uud  cimnge  dibdaiiung,  luk^i^  its  courst?. 
Alnfig  the  lliie  ol  liniitleyh  ^lt■sire^.— p*  148* 
With  the  skif\e  modifyifig  and  iiicnrj>oratin^  power,  be  tells  us,*^ 
Within  the  stuil  ii  facuTty  nbhlt^s  __^^ 

That  with  [[itfrpnsiuonsj,  which  would  hide,     x 
And  dartieii,  nu  can  deal,  thai  rhey  become  ^  A 
Contini^encies  iA  pomp;  and  Siervt?  to  exalt  ,    * 
Her  native  bii^hlnt^ss.     A**  iht  ample  moon,^  y 
In  the  deep  *it illness  o(  a  summer  eve,  *« 

Rising;  behind  athieli  aiii!  lufly  grove, 
"  •'    ■'•    •   Barhs( ike  An  vincmis vim m^  lite  of  light     .-^nrvi!rniffrfro3 
ti  li   !(•   )<-:■  hi  the  fTfeeti  trees  ;  und,  kii^diing  on  all  sid«»i">  M«*<^>q  loiu^ 
^?.  j}>i ')i  ;'i  Their  Iv&iy  utnbrafrc,  tuitjs  the  dnsky  veil      .         dl  \i  ,^»<>r| 
kii  /i  >t  )in  Info.n  sub^lance  glorious  $ks  her.owii,  .    .  .  i    j    ,j ,,  /  ,,,i»  t: 
tjHn'hi//  inXii^rWaU.herowD  incorporated,  |3^  power    ,,   .  jj    ..I'.oq 
^3m  /d  t)MGw«ff^»'o^s^nd  serene.     I.ike  power  abides  .  /.,  j,,  ,,/,    '.^ 
«i(ri;w.,t..  I J^?T^an*  celestial  spirit;  Virtue  thus  .     ,  ,,   .  u 

.    '    bets  forth  and  magnifies  nerseli ;  thus  feeds 
-^7' ^*"*^X'^^ky;  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire,      '  ^'' ^     '  '  '   ^'^ 

^^^"'^^'^ifVottiffieiticumbmncesofitiartaliife,  '  ^-'  '';    '■*";'; 

From  error,  disappointment,  nay,  from  gtrflt;    '       ^      v  ' '"^ 
J)aQ   ,  PtlsiAtiU  id4ti*^imei,  so  r^lt«iting  juslite  i^lls,  '  ^ 

Mr. ,  .  J     if'Tom  palpable  oppresiiioiis  of  despair, — p.  183- 

Tnis  19  ftinli  poetry ;  though  (as  we  have  ventured  to  lay  the  basis  of 
the  author'aienthiieuts  in  a  sort  of  liberal  Quakerism)  from  some 
parf^qTi^  others  mrtv^  with  more  plausibility,  object  to  the  appear- 
a^ice  of  a.  kind  of  Natural  Metliodisra  :  we.  could  have  wished 
therefore  that  the  ble  of  Margaret  had  been  postponedj  till  the 
reader  li ad  bee  a  Htren^theued  by  some  previous  acquaintance  with 
die  author's  theory^  and  not  placed  in  the  front  of  the  poem,  viith  a 
kind  of  ominous  ^sp^c?t^  beairtifuHy  tender  as  it  is.  It  is  a  tale  of  a 
cottage,  and  it^  feu>al^  tenant,  gradually  decaying  together,  while 
she  expected  th^  return  of  one  whom  poverty  and  not  unkindnes» 
had  driven  from  her  ^|7n^-  ;  W^  '^^^  ourselves  only  with  the  con- 
clusion       f^  ».  .  V       T 

i-  ni^c  te^ioufi  years 

From  their  irst  sef^iiatian,  nine  loRg  years. 
She  lingered  inv  ini^uiet  widowhood, 
A  wife  ai)d  widow.'  \  hin^n  heard,  my  friend,   . 
Thatiftfy^l^(ftrb0upfQfteaMl»^  Aesajte     ,    ,       s 
Alo|i«i»'lhfoi|gh  half  t^  vacant  Sabhalh  di^ ; 
c  X  ^^'^  i^  A  dog  passed  by,  she  still  would  quit 

The 
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y»  i, ..  ,Tb(^>^(te>ffei>^{9ok^^]Mioad,    On  this  old  be»ch 
For  hours  she  sale ;  and  Evermore  her  eje 
W,as  busY^  the  distance^  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.     You  see  that  pafh  j 
There  to  and  fro  ^te  paced  through  fn«ny  a  day 
Of  the  warm  sw^ttrer^  fnim  ai  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  her  wdist,  spinning  thelottg-drav^n  thread 
With  backward  steps.     Yet  ever  as  there  pass'd 
A  man  whose  garments  shewed  the  soldier's  *  red^ 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task ;  and  she  with  faultering  voice 
Made  many  a  fond  inquiry ;  and  when  they, 
Whos^  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by, 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate, 
ThW  bars  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood, 
*  I      And,  when  a  stranger  hoi^emau  came,  the  latch 

:    :   .  \  '.  Wpuld  lift,  and  in  bis  Jiace  look  wistfully  ;  .  i  .    . 

Most  happy,  if  from  aught  discovered  there        ,^    . ,     :,. -..j -i 
Of  tender  Jt^eling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  cjuestion.     Meamvhile  her  poorliut  . 
Sank  to  decay  :  for  /it  was  gone,  whose  hand,       '  ^-^ 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost,  ^ 

Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  stray 
Checquered  the  green  grown  thatch.     And  so  she  lived 
Throng  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone ;  i  >  "  •'! 

'    i  :!'    VntM  bjer  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  andirain     '     »   »  f!';    1»^ ' 
.   V    q    Was  sapped ;  and,  while  she  slept,  the  nlgjbitly  dai19|)^(ii;  .(n>i<^ 

♦  .,  Did  chill  her  breast ;  and  in  the  stormy  dfiy  j.ior:^  ^ili  hid: 
Her  tattered  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the.wind,,v.i. .  uj  in/o  >ii' 
EveB  at  the  side  of  her  own  fiwe.   Yet  still    ,      .  t:i<un({t  3110 

.  ^  She  bved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  wounds  j^i  |^j^{  ^| 

Have  parted  hence :  and  still  that  length  of  road,  j."  ']      .  ^ 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  endeared,  ^"^^^  "'" 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart:  and  here,  my  friend,     — • 
In  sickness  she  remained  ;  and  here  she  di^d,        '.- 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruined  walls  l^-^r*  4£« ;  O 

.  The  fourth  book;  entitled  '  Despondency  Corrjectfed,  Jve  consi- 
der as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  po<?n9.  For  mora|(graiKleur; 
fpr  wide  scope  of  thought  and  a  long  train  of  Ipifty  itns^^xy ;  for  ten- 
der personal  appeals ;  aod  a  vemfic^Uion  wtuqli  ^^  Jp^ii\^e  ought 
to  notice,  but  feel  it  also  so  involved  in  the  ppi^ti^^jhfiS  we  can 
hardly  mentiop  it  as  a  distinct  excellence;  ^iit^fltafuktMlililout  com- 
petition among  our  didactic  and  descriptive  yeriKQ  -^ISkk  general 
tendency  of  the  argument  (which  we  might  sdmost  afilvm^o  be  the 
leading  moral  of  th^  poem)  is  to  abate  the  ^ide  <of  tk^  t4lculating 
understanding,  and  to  reinstate  the  imapntttion  tinrf  "Aikhaffections 

*  Her  husband  hsid  enlisted  for  a  widicr.  ' 
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in  those  seats  from  wfaith  modem  pMlosapiiyiw^  hbmirfed  but  too 
successfully  to  expel  them.  -    .       i    i       T 

*  Life's  autumn  past/  says  the  grey-haired  Wandtrer^ 

'         I  stand  919  wiqtec's  verge, .  .    j 

And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  Itieep  i 

Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 

To  Ifae  traditionary  sympathies 

Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 

A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 

Of  death-watch — and  as  readily  xqjoice  i 

If  two  auspicious  magpies  crossed  my  w^y— ;  ., 

This  rather  would  I  do  than  see  and  hear 

The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense, 

Where  soul  is  dead  and  feeling  hath  no  place^^^p*  l68. 
tn  the  samie  Bpitk,  tbbee  yiasioBS  of  the  imaffinetbe^&culty  to 
which  the  peasantry  in  solitary  diftrittv  are  pectuiliriy  stAject,  are 
represetit^d  as  the  kiad^y  nAtmter§  of  cmHienett 

■  —  with  whose  service  charged 

They  C9me  and  go,  appear  and  disappear; 

Diverting  evil  purposes,  renjorse 

Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief. 

Or  pride  of  heart  abating.  . 

Reverting  tq  unore  ijistimt.i^s  of  the  world,  the  operation  of 
that  same  faculty  in  producing  die  several  ficUona  of  Ch^ldeaQy  Per- 
sian, and<tSh»cieliiidolatry,  is  described  with  such  seductlive  power, 
that  the  Solitary^  ill  good  earnest,  seems  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of 
hb  o\%Q  argunoent.^ — Notwithstanding  his  fears,  however,  there  is 
one  thought  30  uncommonly  fine,  relative  to  the  spirituality  wluch 
lny  hid  beneath  tlu^  gross  material  fotms  of  Greek  worship,  in  metal 
or  stone,  t^^t  w^e  captiot  resist  ^e  allurement  of  tnmscribing  it—- 

T^^^^Trknophaiit'o'er  hi&  pompous  show 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense, 
On.«»?eiy«idttjeii<teunt«red;  in  despite 

f?rio^  ^7P^|^J?PxgJ^9S*^/^^^^9"?  chantpd  m  the  streets 

r     '&y  wandering  rbapsodists ;  and  in  contempt 
;  'J"^'^«'''^g}^ j(^ubt  and  bold  denials  hourly  urged 
^^^"^  lot  f^ftgatlilgv^tiglin^  schools—a  Spikit  hung, 
Iriguo  -^  /fife^t JftH  ftegion  f '  o*er  thy  towns  and  farms, 
i.fi^  37;  ^tu<«p^%ttditempks,  and  memorial  tombs; 
-moo  ^iiQltiyiiir^sfklan^tiolis  were  perceived;  and  acts 
\snoii'^^  filfrimniQttolity-,  w  Nature's  comae,    ' 
"jfli-  id  oftifiwiMififtdrhfir  mj»teriesy  that  were  feU 
'gmuA\n\^  i^fi^  m  &^^  Philosofiier  imposed 
Mtonos^^^  Sfff^4,wrwr,;.and.m.every  grove 

lA  igay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed. 

When  piety, more  ^wful  had  relaxed. 
^„  "  Take  J  running  river  j  take  these  locks  ofmine*''-^ 

Thus 
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-Jjb  fll  ^^'^^^IW^  '     ■>    '  -      ^* 

And  moisten  all  day  long  these  Jha}e)if  Jields!*     .      h  ,  i  l  Di:n 
And  (iimbiiess,  sometimt^Sj  when  tho  hair  was  shed 
Upon  thy  flowilig  slrtram,  a  thought  arose        '     '  '' 
Of  Life  cuDlinuruts,  Bein^;  unimpaired  ; 
That  haib  been,  jSj  antl  wliere  it  uas  and  is      ^'       ,' 
There  shall  be;  jeetMi,  and  heard,  and  felt,  and  knoWn, 
And  recognized— exb ten ce  unexposed 
^      To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accidtrnt; '  '■*'*'^^    ^ 

From  dtminntiyn  safe  and  weiikeTiing  n^irV  '  <     . 

While  man  growi*  nld,  and  dwindle^i  and  dticrfysj  -' 
And  countless  genemtidns  of  mankind  ^ 

Depart,  anJ  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod*. — ^pv^74f. 

In  disco ur^  like  this  the  fit  si  d»y  passes  awaj* — ^Tte  fiftcond  (for 
this  almost  dramatjbc  poem  takes  up  die  actien  of  twoiuminer  days) 
is  varied  by  the  introdaction  of  the  villa^  priest;  tbi^hom  Uie^ 
Wanderer  resigtis  th^  office  of  chief  speaker,  ^Vhitfh  hadtie^a  yielded 
to  his  age  and  experience  on  the  first.  The  conferende  i^^  begun  at 
the  gate  of  the  church-yard;  and  after  somenatnMl'fejrecdydons  con- 
cerning death  and  immortality — and' the  custom  ^ffuti^lWl  andse-* 
pulchral  observances,  as  deduced  from  a  feelihgj  61^,  imipprtality — 
certain  doubts  are  proposed  respecting  the  quapri^  ,qf  Jtp^al  worth 
existing  in  the  world,  and  in  tb^t  mountainous  ^^^tnptlorparticular. 
In  the  resolution  of  these  doubts,  the :  priest  euter^r^^pOP  a  most 
affecting  and  singular  straia  of  Barratioo>iden«^.fi[oaki&e  graves 
around  him.  Pointing  to  hffleck  afoer  Utkck^  heigiv«^  shoil  histories 
of  their  tenants,  disclosing  their  hiimMd  viirtufis/^dtowldhing  with 
tender  hand  upon  their  frailties.  '  '      '  ^^  '•  ^  ^^ 

Nothing  can  be  coifceivi^  finer  tfaafi>l}ie'marHnerof  i^introducing 
these  tales.  With  heaven  above  his^hedd,  and' th^m^ttSering  turf 
at  his  feet — standing  betwixt  Fife  and  death — heLs<^en^  it^maintain 
that  spiritual  relation  which  he  bore  to  his  liVin^  fldcfky  ^its  undi- 
minished strength,  even  with  their  ashes  i  ^hd  lb  ;l^  iifi^^s  proper 
cure,  or  diocese,  among  the  dead^.  ^  .  ^Z- "  ti  ^^L^d 

We  might  extract  ppwei;ful  i^stai^ce?  of  patitijo/sJif^n^U^pfe  tales — 
the  story  of  Ellen  ip,pai:ticul^74<butjth^^fi^^^.t9(j^ 
and  in  the  cirou^nstiinfesjuiKl^V/wtM^bah^rar^KifHm^^         The 
traditionaf^.  aileccki(te)i.of  ttJMjJ|acobke:aHdl'/I^^  as  less 

liable  to  suffer  by  (ratiiphltatiii|^  and  laa  t  aflEdnditiguaHBiHstance  of 
that  finer  iigmh^^  Irunlottry^ that^  Atoughtful  ^yfefaeas^o  which 
the  author  m^e  n^&rf;f  {^tej^s^^ttadft'^ikl  ikhy^^h^'^«^  resem- 

'  blei 
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blesCowper,  we  ahaUJay  (atlea9t,a;part  of  ijX?p^,f9f?j^  readers. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  whig  who,  having  iwasteq,  it  l^rge  .esf^f^  in  elec- 
tion conte«tSy  retired  •  beneath  a  bprrowedii^W  i?  a  *yall  town 
among  these  northern  mouotainay  where  a  Caledoi^ian  hxy^,  2l  foU 
lower  of  the  house  of  Sttmrtj^  who  had  Jled  his  coitnjrjl^  after  the 
overthrow  at  Culloden,  retuniitig  with  the  fetttm  of  knitut  times, 
had, also  fixed  his  residence.  \    K 

Til         1  "  *">'A 

77 — '^'^  Iriere,  then,  tliey  met,    , ,  ^^^^^^,j 

Two  doiii^hty  champinns;  flaming  Jucobite,  . .  i  .»% 
Anti  sullen  lianovt^nan!  you  mi^Ht  think  jVufvV 
That  Itjsses  and  vexations,  less  severe  /  ii-irfl' 

Than  ihoKe  which  tht*y  had  severally  smtain^t^  ^^  ^M 
Wouki  hkive  iuclintid  each  to  abate  hib  zeal  .^n  ,,*) 
For  his  ungrateful  cause;  no, — I  have  \wii\A  -t 

My  reverend  father  leli  that,  mid  the  cahu  /* 

Of  that  sinail  town  encountering  tints,  they  fijle^  ^a 
^    Paily  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife^        \^ 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thdu^lus  the  churcli, 
loV;  b.jo  And  vex'd  the  market-place !  But  in  the  breasts  t**'  '^iE^  fil 
(8 {fib  isflOrfilfecBe opponents i^adually  was  wmught^  n* -p  -  i' 

adi  n    il With  Uttie  cbangp  of  general  sentimeait,      .  -J  r.^f  .*:  ^ /: 

bsMsN  i/$4H:htChaftgjqtowai;ds each  other,  that  their  tlayi&  ,  -i  r,  .//'' 
jB  niio^ff%  ^hftice.were  spent  in  constant  leUtJwthip;^  ,,, ..  ^.^j^  ^  j  * 
-noj  9noM^^  if.J^t,tirnes  they  freiied  with  the  yoke,  ^  .fir**^>\lf  «  srjt 
-98bnB  !feFi.y*t7  %^^"''g«  roaiie^ihem  love  it  >noT«,    ;.^,,,  ^^;;. 

.,|;r  *.       A  layonte  boijndary  til  their  length etied  walki  - 

»   "      ,   inis'bhnrch-yard  was.     And,  wheiher  they  had  come" 
mio//  lB-»pfgaifing  their  path  in  svmpatliv,  and  linked  ^    '-''''*"*  ''''     ' 
•^^^^"^^^^^%<*iiil  converse,  w  by%fnne  short  space       *  "***  **^  ^i^^'    *: 
Jeom  B  f(Dftttri^etlyp*rt^d<to'pretterre  the  peace*       .■'Mm1--mi   j^b      i 
897Bi:§  94)rti^«plrfr'sekkiin'1^ikd  to  CNteiKiJtsan^ay  '      '^^^  cj-ri'^  Of. 
23iio}aid09de  hsFlhi^miiidi,  when  they  Awfadk  had  markeiJl  e 

rfii// SfliilBte>^fertrie^;^i«(i.f>^]tkiaii<>ly  gtound 

And  breathed  its  soothing  airr— — 
^ni3oboiiniTl>«i^i'W/*th^ert.mniewbertehave  seen 

niclniBmO^  ^ftl^W.  J^fv^^J?  fay.or it^  ife^ing  placft.  _. 

-ibnu  8ji%^^,ft^?|'^-'^'^/)^"¥^^^^^^*^  long-lived  tree- 
isqoiq  gM|^#B^-a^^^^  /.  ,  ,      .,,     -- 

*     ^    They  with  joint  cafe  determined  to  erect, 
,^  Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  which  should  st^d  '      . 

-^.^^^l^RJFiiflBKfc  Wj'^iind  also  migl^t'survive       ^  .  ^ '   , 

cnoijfimdjvp||,|glr.ii^^va*eiTionamait-,  Tortbfs  '*     ' 

oftr    .b^«i)t|i^{jaft1#i/tiir{fefft>r,in  w&k»hth*y#isb*<r        =^  -* 

ezol    86  (ctarlbbei^QHvt^ipl<»rs«iil#Wc^^^  -      >     ' 

lo  9ou6)9Hali^ugdifnfa9B|;th£i^:n0u;|;|nsiflk^idi^  .>      ' 

dDidf/  nPes^lAiri'^iiftf  toiJ*ri^ttnttft  trr^?l\ad  sftittA  Was  Wieji    -.  ;*    ,  .jj 
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:    -jiif4  iThat  to  the  Uecoratetl  i^iUar  lead,  .    .  .'        ♦ 

.  jifiti  ^  ,A  wmk  t^t  ar;,  more ftumpttn>iiis^ 4$  xnij^ht  ietiu,.       ,  j  <    ; , ..  ? 
'^T^hail  suits  tb;s  pkqe^;  >4it  bulk  iix  no  proud  scorn    ,,  .  ,,    ^.^^5 
,      l^^^pf  tj^sjti^  liomflintss;  they  oaly  uimt^d  .        ^^ 

^'' V.    ^o  ensure  far  it  RsjRTtful  guarUiaiiblM^ 

*'  i^i^und  tlie  mtimu  t>f  the  fjlale,  whereon 

,ol  *jitl  Ml  jf,^  sh'adbw  fulls  to  noit-  tbt^  sfttiUhy  hours,        '   '    "•  ""'I-' 

• ''""'^  Windkuhirlscrjptivtf  legend.-- —  '    "     .** 

J  '  At  these  wordfe     "  "  ' 

h  yin  <(}  '^  TliUt^l"  wo  ttinicd ;  and  gathered,  a6  we  read,  .       : 

oi    Mi iW^he  appropriate sense^  in  Latin  Diwnbers  couched^ 
r   uli       ,^*  Timei  flies;  it  isJiis  jwelancholy  task 
,1     ),  .,^  .ITo  (jrij^gj.^nd  bear  aw^y,  delusive  hopes, 
,    j.   I   ,>Aij4  le-produpe  the  troubles  be  destroys, 
}    ,,    Put,  while  his  busij)ess  thus  is  occupied, 
'Discerning  mortal!  do  thou  serve  the  will 
*  * ! '  '  '    !  ,0f  Time's  eternal  Master,  and  that  peace,  . 

"•  ' '      '  Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  confirmed.'* 

♦•    ^  pp.  St'Oi-*, 

.►.,  -^       •  .  ,    •;  *•  iu  di 

.,,  Thei$:auses  which  have  prevented  the  poetry  of  Mr. AYor^s^Y^/M^ 
f^pi^attainii^  its  full  share  of  popularity  are  to  be  founijjip  t^ji^ebf^j 
»e^. aiid  orjgiiiiajity  of  his  genius.  The  times  ^re.p^^>]^Q€gj,| 
poet  could  securely  fpllow  the  direction  of  bis  Q>yj)  ,wijl^ij}\j|r 
to  whatever  tracts  it  oiigh|:  lead.  A  writer,  who  iviHild  be  popu- 
Jar,  must  timidly  coast  the  shore  <if  prescribed  senlimeut  ^titl  fyvtj^ 
pa  thy.  lie  must  have  just  as  much  more  of  lheiiuiii|iuaLive.f^f;^j^Jt^ 
than  his  readers,  aii  will  serve  to  keep  their  apprcSiei^^iq^i^,  frgifl 
staguatingi.bat  not  so  much  as  to  alarm  their  jealo^fj-.^.jl^ilgust 
■liot  thmk  or  feel  too  deeply,  ,  ,  r^j^  ^,1^- 

Jf  he  hu3  had  the  furtune  to  be  bred  iu  the  ntidst  oM)^.«iD^ 
magnificent  objects  of  creation,  he  mast  not  hove  giv^i  .avy^.qd 
heart  to  them  ;  or  if  he  have,  he  must  conceal  his  love^^  oi;^i^ot^aj|;^^ 
bis  expressions  of  it  beyond  that  point  of  rapUue^Mr^^^jf^b^fttxg^ 
sional  touriat  thinks  it  not  overstepping  decorum  lo^lf^^jj,  MTi^?^? 
limit  wliich  that  gentlemanly  spy  upon  Nature,  tbt^  piclute'^que  Irar 
velier,  has  vonch!^afed  to  counLenauce,  He  iiiusL  dij  tliitij.  or. bjg 
content  to  be  tboui^ht  an  enlhufiiasL  h.  vobfi**  aiiin  u  cioe 

If  ffODi  living  among  simple  jcaomitainjper%  fjic^iiv*^  f^ly  ^ffljj^ 
course  with  ihetnj  not  upon  the  footing  of  a  pMtC'Q^^  ^ij^^^^p^ 
character  of  an  e^uaJ,  be  has  detectod,  or  ima^itxe^  that  h^vJ^^ 
detected,  thruugh  the  cloudy  medium  of  their  onktlercddigcjji^(jfl^ 
thoughts  and  apprd-iensions  not  Mdgar^  traitis  of  patiei^e  ^iidrC4>|;^ 
ataucy,  iuvc  unwearied,  and  licroic  cndmance^  no^,  ,u,t\(it  ii^i^i  be  ^^^fi^^ 
judge)  to  be  made  the  subject  of  verse^  he  will  fij^;  de^|ji^fj  9b!^M 
of  perv^erted  genius  by  tli<;  phil^iithvqpist  wl^q,  cc^i^^J^v^g^^f  ,i|p^^ 
peasantry  of  luij  couiUry  only  as,  objects  .of  ^  JJ^fiPy^'^^ifi>'fgt3fte& 
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starts  at  finding  them  elevated  to' a  level  of  kitmaiiity  willi  himself, 
having  their  own  loves,  enmkies,  cravingSj  uspiratioiiv6t.e\j  as  much 
beyond  his  faculty  to  believe,  iis  his  btnelicence  to  stipplj* 

If  from  a  familiar  observation  6f  Uie  ways  of  children^  and  much 
more  from  a  retrospect  of  his  own  mind  viheu  a  chitd^  he  has 
gathered  more  reverential  notions  of  tliat  state  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  ordinary  observers,  and,  escaping  from  the  dissonant  ^  rang  lings 
of  men,  has  tuned  liis  lyre,  though  but  far  occasional  hai  monies,  to 
the  milder  utterance  of  that  soft  age/r-rhis  verses  shall  be  censured 
as  infantile  by  critics  who  confound  poetry  *  baling  children  for 
its  subject'  with  poetry  that  is  *  childish,'  and  who,  having  them** 
selves  perhaps  never  been  children^  neviw  having  po^essed  the 
tenderness  and  docility  of  that  age,  know  not  what  the  soul  of  a 
child  is — how  apprehensive!  how  imaginative!  how  religious! 

We  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  causes  which  w«  conceive 
to  have  beeii  unfriendly  to  the  author's  former  poems.  .We  think 
they  do  flpt  apply  in  the  same  force  to  the  one  before  us.  There 
is  in  it  mor^  of  uniform  elevation,  a  wider  scope  of  subject,  le§s  of 
ii^a^.  atid  it  contains  none  of  those  starts  and  imperfect  shapings 
\tm^  'in  'feoiwe  of  this  author's  smaller  pieces  offended  the  wcsik, 
iiiffi'^^i' siandal  to  the  perverse.  It  must  indeed  be  approached 
Witlrj^^rtbufeness.'  '  It  has  in  it  much  of  tha^  quality  which  ^  dr^ws 
tHa  afe^it;ftfeten'ihg  the  profene.'  Those  who  hsjte  the  Paradise 
TM  ^W^^%\t  this  poem.  The  steps  of  the  great  mastet  are 
AyttAiBI^iti  it;'  not  in  direct  imitation  or  injunous  parody,  biit  iii 
ffi8^toHd<i4tig  df  thfe  spirit,  in  free  homage  and  generous  subjection. 
^^^XJiiTfe^ibjeiittortit  is  Impossible  not  to  foresee.  It  will  be  asked, 
why  put  such  eloquent  discourse  hi  the  mouth  of  a  pedlar?  It  might  be 
J8ftW^4tl^i(Mi^  Wordsworth's  plan  required'a  character  in  hum- 
BlelHif^lo'B^'tlie  organ  of  his  philosophy.  It  was  in  harmony  witfc 
ffl(!:f^9)^BiA^^?iiVd  kdenery  of  his  poem.  We  read  Pier's  Plowman'^ 
Ci^ftl^^&nd  ffil^lo^tii^  of  the  teacher  seems  to  add  a  simple  dignity 
w^tfi^  dSitSii)6'.'  'TS^sides,  die  poet  has  bestowed  an  unusual  share 
rtPfeaiieatJ^*<f^oWhiin.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  author, 
frtfsdttie'^^^'JieWod'of  His  life,  may  himself  have  known  such  a  per- 
son, 9  man  endowed  with  sentiments  above  his  situation,  another 
Ba^H^j'Jiftta  fliat'thfe  dignified  strains  which  he  has  attributed  to  the 
W^Mei^  ifl^'btt  rto*ihore  than  recollections  of  his  convtrsatiou, 
lfi&BttiiSd\?tiIi^'fejf<Ke  amplification  natural  to  poetry, oi  th^-  lustie 
^liSihillia^ftiaUml'flirig:^  back  upon  the  objects  and  companions  of 
*ltf'f«tftl??^^!Aftii^'AU,  if  there  should  be  found  readers  uitling  to 
WAvt^  thi  '^jb'ttil.'  Wo  yet  feel  scandalized  at  a  nann^  we  would 
aaVW  ftWiHi,  WwJeVe,!^  it  occurs,  to  substitute  silently  tlie  word  Pul^ 
5tti|7V'fe!^T'ifeW*^J  6i^  any' less  ofleuMve  designation,  wliich  &hall 
^fiUHKSit'WAHdh  bf  st>brtfety  in  heart  and  manners  with  the  ex^ 
l^i^lnce  and  privileges  which  a  wayfaring  life  confers. 

Art. 
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^T'HIS  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  tt.vvas  originally  de* 
li^rered  at  Vienna  in  th€  form  of  lectuies,  apd  ptofess^d  to  b«  a 
review  of  dramatic  literature  in  tbt;  different  qourUries  where  it  bat 
aaccessi vely  flourished .  It  has  been  since  carefully  revised,  and  no«v 
comes  before  the  public  with  the  author's  last  touches  and  improve- 
metits. 

Mr-ScWegelemplovshia  first  chapter  in  analysing  the  spirit  with 
which  u  crilic  ought  to  be  animated^  and  in  various  prelimiaary  re- 
marks which  appear  essential  lo  the  success  of  his  system;  h^  ob* 
serves,  that  either  from  the  imperfection  of  language,  or  the  p^v^mioo 
of  ideas  J  the  office  of  a  crilic  is  usually  suppo^d  to  confiubtit^  the 
talent  of  delecting  faults,  rather  than  in  ihat  refitted .a»d  delicate 
teste,  which  is  retjuisite  to  appreciate  the  higher  ordier^^  beautieiw 
This  opinion  he  acknowledges  to  be  in  some  me^isufejusti^.by  th^ 
proceedings  of  modem  critics,  ciigcr  to  point  out  thesro^Ufistdefeo^ 
and  more  ready  to  eulogise  the  industrious  ^ccnr;?<;y  a(rl9edfklc#itj 
than  the  lofty  flights  of  superior  genius.     For  .a.ioiig,ji«ie.aftef  Itbe 
revival  of  letters,  writcrii  were  expostid  to  innunierable.di^adKaiJt«gt# 
from  the  pedantry  and  presumption- of  ihe  comna(^^rgil|vho»miU 
Iributed  to  the  ancients  an  unbounded  authority  4u  e*t^j,  litr|iiuAi.e£ 
li te ra tu re .  ^   H  en ce  the  a d  m  i  r a ti o ,  so  d ese rvedly-,  4^\  tQ  ilh^i fMetk 
and  historians  of  Athens  aud  lionic,  became  ii^spme^riiiijlirioiK' 
to  posterity,  >vho  were  told,  by  what  they  ccH)sid^?eil,»f,:KatbdrilT. 
that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  labour^  9^J^>in,  if  ho/ondok-. 
^the  path  of  imitation;  that  the  only  praise,  .w.^ivbT^SwiwI  ftwli* 
modem  to  acqiiirej  svu.s  by  closely  adheriui,^  to  ^ Vr  f  TiT^MtTt  ninirhi 
and  that  the  slightejit  deviation  fronj  the  prcc^||^/9f  ^isWtb.'i«lik'a 
proof  of  degt^neraled  tasie.— vol,  i.  p,  io,        ,  ,/.  »\..i;  omj-  .  nf   .:i   .- 
A  servile  copyist  mun  ever  be  Uine ;  it  \^M\mV\\mfAlhe  k^u  ^ 
rit,  not  by  pilfenng  the  ideas  of  Homer  qr,,Yisjwlj,AaA.M^^ai'/ 
hope  to  reach  the  temple  of  Fame.     To  tl^i§,d^^«i4>tiahi<rfuttBiil*l 
however,  the  pedantry  of  critics  long  assigned  dieilvoutMUrtAUttptf. 
peltationof  n i ode rn  classics,  svhile  they  treatfidlhofl^  wioJveBtur&i 
to  ftdlow  the  inspiration  of  genius,  us^^boldand  barbaioiifi  ipi^vufr^r. 
And  the  better  to  establish  this  absurd  theory,  they  attenjDted  torfniw 
an  impassable  line  betweeh  titste  andgemus;^ 

thre  world  has  discovered  that  Coinittentatotffi  ^©  spWom-tfOd^f ifd|ds^  • 
of  taste,  and  that  the  plodding' p€W^Wl^l<^e^f  aWo^oV^amfn^  • 
would  never  have  produced  the  Iliad,  or  the  Ge6|pcl|.;'  '  iKiid  * 
genius,    says  our  author,   ^  are  unquestionably  ^nwed  f/om^tfie 
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same  source,  and  differ  only  in  the  intenseness  of  the  feeling/-^ 

aiWM^biMl*ktit&iatt«/fer  tfisj^iie-'^i^ttV^lyr^V^^^  of 

literary  reputntimi,  particularly  i»  Germany,  liace  Vi^doavoiifefl  trt 
simplify  tlie  questioa.  Witlioul  delractiiig  fram  the  excelience  <*f 
ttlfeir '  fjreciirscirs,  they  were  desirous  of  ei^tubliijliiiig  tlie  claims  if 
Iheii-  conttinjjoirartes  upon  a  sure  aud  ^olid  fonndatioij*  "thh  iiir 
vestigation  led  ihem  to  dii^tingui>tli  the  produtUijiJii  of  aHtiquitv.b){ 
the  appellatiuti  of  classic, tlioiio  of  iiiodeni  times  by  that  oi  nnuaitJt^if; 
a^ame  intended  t6  deaignale  the  popular  iHiomJS  tlinl  have  been 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  L^tiu  tongue  vvitli  the  auciei>t  di^kiCti 
of  Germany --f*  ,  f  ^ 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Christian  dispeusation  no  caii3e< 
ap^peai^  to  huve  operated  with  such  posvcrfid  efft^ct^  io  rt^gulatlng, 
the  progrest^  uf  cultivation,  a<;  the  bold  aud  mauly  characteir  of 
tbcfee  people  %vho  overturned  the  empii  e  of  the  Ca^i^ars ,  becauais 
tbsf  i II ti'odo ced  iie w  hab i  ts  of  I i  fe,  t<^i i^ t- 1 j i  er  \>  i th  a  ^  le j  1 1 e  v  s \  st^oi 
of  etJiiC9^  ^nion^  tfje  degenerate  iuhabitunts  of  southerii  Europe* 
This  cllan^ej  tliough  it  may  have  checked  ihe  exeursions  of  fancy, 
lapr  di"ifijty  and  energy  to  the  soul.  The  rutte  mixture  of  heroism 
ifl[ith  religi^u*)  enthitsiasm  gave  birtii  to  the  iuJititutions  of  chivalr^^. 
tU  leading  prhiciple  of  which  wa^f  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  ui^ci-, 
lokzed  waiTiorSj  and  siibjeet  force  to  the  controul  of  humanity^ ^ 
Under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  chivalrous  honour,  love 
aksubied  a  more  eleyilted  ch:Tracter.  !t  Mas  the  rational  ho^mage 
o^stfCM^tb  to  l>eattty  ;  it  wa?;  ihc  ajiothcosis  of  beings^  \>ho  though 
tmiuraliy  Ateak,  arc  exulted  by  the  utlractioti  of  personal  charms, 
and'  the  chafneterktic  virtues  of  their  aex,  above  the  common  le^el 
ofirbtftiiftnity.  Even  religion  njjpeari^  to  coa^ecrate  a  worship, 
ubieli  presei»ts  to  our  veneration  ^hat  is  purest  and  most  attracUv€ 
iQ  Afttiif  e  — ^  vi  rg  ill  i  nnoee  n  c  e,  a  n  d  m  i!  tern  al  a  ffcc  t  i  on » 

i;Tiwslovt?  and  h<j|iour,  the  cherished  objects  of  chivalrous  pur- 
suit, became  the  favuuiite  lliL*raes  of  the  poet,  whose  songs,  pe- 
ruHjd  -with  entbllsiastic  avidity  by  tdl  classes  of  jieople,  prepared 
tltfijwty€*7t  that  Sup(irior  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  romantic  t 
Uiemit]  se  aff  €i^'  a  rds  at  turn  ed ,     Th  i  s  e  po  c  h  p  o  ss  esses  ita  a  p  p  ro  pr  i-  i 
abe^ mmtifainef y' of  giants,  fairies,  and  enchant eri^ ;  uu  incougruotis  , 
niiiiture  of  the  prowess  of  knights,  and  the  miracles  and  tempta-  | 

^Wximitiralanuie/cdraaineTi  wi^i  a  ;creativ.e  iii»gu;^t¥>M«  4;(MutUiUf^  gt^Biwiivt}; 
tc»^Mb^i«imQi^  


l£K6W\iiSt(f,  ia^^mb^n  woiild  prcKfucQ  only  a  raii^oin  ar4t1{y;$ra  ^n^n 
infduiqitiem^HMidi^ttitiUlf^htatiOn,  xkiite  wbu}d  ]be  desfttute  of 
nent^^  ^l^ei^^  U^giefeflinits  o^igttnkf  may  56  mi^i}  together  ii*^^ 

ill  if  tiMAdel^tOP W  Ski^Himiii^' IW    VamHitr  with  these  expressions^ .' '  / '![ 
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lions  of  saints,  blended  together  ki  heterogeneous  confusion ;  but 
the  marvellous  achievements  which  its  legends  record,  are  of  a 
nature  totally  distinct  from  the  mythological  fables  of  antiq^iiity.. 

Some  phik>sopher  s  have  asserted,  that  melancholy  forms  ibe  chanK^- 
teristic  feature  of  nQrtbern  poetry ;  an  opinion  which  our  author 
seems  inclined  to  adopt.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  most  aspiring 
were  content  with  attaining  to  that  degree  of  elevation  which  bu- 
•man  nature  is  calculated  to  reach,  fully  satisfied  with  the  triumph 
so  gloriously  obtained  ov^r  the  genius  smd  exertions  of  their  com- 
pejitors;  but  the  Christian  is  taught  that  the  destiny  of  man  does 
not  terminate  with  this  life ;  that  in  his  present  state  of  probation 
jbe  is  subjected  to  trials,  which  must  fiimlly  decide  his  happiness, 
or  misery  for  ever..  The  sensual  religion  of  Greece  offered  only 
external  and  temporal  blessings ;  to  the  believer  in  the  gospel  every 
object  presents  itself  in  a  very  different  light;  all  earthly  possessions 
diminish  in  value,  when  known  to  be  transient  and  delusive. 

Disgusted  with  the  imperfect  gratifications  of  this  world,  we  de- 
light to  escape  to  another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms 
pf  nature  are  clothed  in  eternal  bloom,  and  where  sources  of  plea- 
sure are  opened  to  us,  suited  to  the  vast  capacities  of  the  human 
mind.  It  however  presented  itself  under  very  different  a^cts  to 
Xhe  Greek  and  the  Scandinavian.  The  quick  sensibility  of  the 
former  attached  him  to  the  joys  and  glories  of.  Ae  present  life ; 
iwhile  the  climate,  the  education,  aud  the  faith  of  th^  latter,  all 
equally  contributed  to  make  him  thirst  after  enjoymen^ts,  vyhich  his 
bleak  mountains  were  little  calculated  to  afford;  and  therefore 
tended  to  abstract  his  affections  from  what  was  actually  within  bis 
grasp,  and  to  unfold  the  dark  and  awful  visions  of  the  Kfcal  wofhL 
Greece  appeared  to  its  inhabitants  in  all  the  beauty  and  liixmi- 
9usness  of  uncontrouled  v^etation.  A  republican  government 
caUed  into  action  all  the  talents,  and  passions,  and  energies  of  tlie 
community.  History,  philosophy,  and  poetry  combined  to  elevate 
the  national  character.  The  devotion  of  tlie  Greeks  rather  .?^unted 
the  form  of  gratitude^  than  the  language  of  supplication.  Xhe 
grove  whi(;h  embellislied,  and  the  hill  which  bound^  his  landscape, 
suggested  only  the  idea  of  the  nymph,  or  laun,  who  tenante<;l  their 
recesses,  without  raising  their  contemplation  from  nature^  to,  na- 
ture's God. 

Sa^  per  autumnum,  jam  pubescente  Lyaeo,  i    .       « 

Conscendit  scopulos,  noctisque  occulta  per  umhram  , 

Palmile  maturo  rorantia  lumina  t^rsi,t 

Nereis,  et  dulces  rapuit  de  collibus  uvas. — Statius  SyU\.  IL 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  speculative  nations  of  the  north. 
Their  perpetual  frosts,  their  boundless  foiests,  their  extensive 
plains,  all  suggested  the  idea  of  iminensity;  and  even  before  the 

^       introduction 
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introduction  of  Christianity^  they  looked  toward  Walhalla,  as  the 
terminatioii^  aud  recompense  of  all  theif  wretchedness.  We  need 
not  then  wonder  at  the  eagerness  with  whicli  they  embraced  a  reli* 
gion,  which  harmonised  so  welt  with  their  feelings.  The  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  surroundiilg  scenes  extended  to  the  creations  of 
their  fancy.*  Hence  a  solemn  and  religious  tone  became  the  cha- 
racteristic of  their  poetry;  every  thing  was  strongly  felt,  and  forci- 
Wy  expressed.  Unfettered  by  the  pedantic  laws  of  criticism,  their 
imagination  became  bold  and  excursive ;  and  the  pleasure  produced 
by  its  free  indulgence  soon  liberated  it  from  every  restraint.  As 
religion  was  the  parent  of  their  poetry,  so  it  was  its  end*  Spiri- 
tuahsed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  efjsenccj  it  gained  in 
moral  efect,  what  it  lost  in  picturesque  beauty.  If  it  were  not 
descriptive,  it  was  sublime. 

In  the  development  of  his  plan,  M.  Schlegel,  after  examining 
Ae  dramatic  productions  of  the  ancients,  directs  his  attention  to 
those  among  the  modems  who  have  most  closely  imitated  the 
Greeks,  and  concludes  with  those  writers,  who,  with  a  laudable 
disregard  for  the  precepts  usually  attributed  to  Aristotle,  but  which 
he  denies  to  have  been  delivered  by  that  philosopher,  at  least  to 
the  extent  which  is  commonly  supposed,  have 'followed  the  impulse, 
of  native  genius.  ^ 

It  is  hatural  to  imagine  that  the  idea  of  theatrical  exhibitions 
should  present  itself  to  every  people  who  had  made  any  proficiency 
in  literature ;  yet  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  facts.  Neither 
in  Herodotus,  nor  in  any  author  who  has  treated  of  the  manners  and 
customs  (yf  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  any  mention  made  of  a  theatre. 
The  Etrurians,  on  the  contrary,  who  in  many  respects  resembled  the 
inhabitants  of  Memphis,  were  fond  of  scenic  representations ;  and 
the  w6rd  kistrionicy  which  has  been  adopted  in  so  many  of  the 
laifeuages  6f  Etirope,  is  decidedly  of  Etruscan  origin. — p.  41. 

Neiftier  the  Persians  nor  Arstbians,  though  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  be&uties  of  poetry,  possessed  a  national  drama.  Dramatic 
poetry  was'  eqtisllly  a  stranger  iiuEurope  during  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  age^.  Christianity  proscribed  the  licentious  and  sanguinary 
spectacles  of  heathen  Rome,  so  destructive  of  moral  perfection; 
and  the  hunikh  nlirtd  as  yet  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  dis- 
cover that  an  amusement  prohibited  by  the  church,  ought  under  any 
restrictions  to  be  tolerated.  During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a 
thousand  years,  no  plays  were  represented.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Boccaccio,  who  enters  so  minutely  into  the  various  details  of 
domestic  life,  never  speaks  of  theatrical  exhibitions;  and  of  course 

•  Ata  ri  vamq,  oa-oi  irifirrot  yvyvtoffiv  «vJ)pif ,  n  xari  ^^iKoa-Q^af,  n  froXtT«fl»,  n  vlnatif, 
%  rljcTft?  ^ybvtai  nax*)^«Xiij«J  Smf.    AriBtot  Problem,  xxx. 

H   2  It 
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it  may  be  fairly  uiferi  ed,  that  none  e?£isted  in  his  time*  We  learn, 
ou  the  other  hand,  from  the  most  authentic  testimony,  that  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  the  inhabitantb  were 
strangers  to  most  of  llie  comforts  and  to  all  the  decencies  of  civi- 
lizetj  society,  a  rude  species  of  dnitna  prevailed,  in  which  some 
striking  event  of  ordinary  life  was  imitated  in  a  grotesque  and 
extravagant  manner. 

Theatrical  prodnctions  were  not  only  known  to  the  Hindoos,  be^ 
fore  tliey  bud  iniy  intercourse  with  Europeans,  but  ibeir  literature 
was  enriched  with  pieces  of  unquestionable  merit  of  a  date  antect- 
dent  to  the,  christian  era*  Sacoiitala,  till  lately  the  only  plaj* 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit  hUu  any  of  the  vernacular  dialects  of 
Eui'QJie^  ' bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  romantic  dratna.  For 
its  acquaujlance  with  this  brilUatit  specimen  of  Hindoo  literattire 
the  ^orld  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  genius  of  Sir  VVilliaiM 
JoneS;  whose  name  must  ever  be  cherished  in  Europe  and  Asia^ 
while  talents  are  the  object  of  admiration,  and  benevolence  cmi^ 
tinues  to  hold  an  elevated  station  among  the  higher  orders  of  virtue. 
'  Tlie  play  of  Sacontala/  says  its  enlightened  translator,  *  imistfhaie 
been  very  popular  when  it  was  first  represented;  for  thcIndianl^tnpiTe 
was  then  in  its  full  vigour,  and  the  national  vanity  muiJt  h^^^b^^n 
highly  flattered  by  the  magnificent  introduction  of  those  kings'^d 
heroes  in  whom  the  Hindoos  ^lorit.^1 ;  the  scenery  must  h^v^  *&beii 
splendid  and  beautiful^  and  there  is  good  reapu  to  believe,  that' ffife  ■ 
court  at  Avanti  was  equal  in  brilliancy,  during  the  rei^ '6f  \  jbra- 
inaditya,  to  that  of  anv  monarch  in  any  age  or  country '*        ',"  \':'^    . 

The  first  attempts  "of  the  moderns  in  the  fifteenth  cd-ntuf Jf ' fbr^hfr , 
revival  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  were  confined  entirely  to  dlle^onflat, ' 
or  scriptural  subjects.     The  literature  of  the  ancients  was  circi^fi-. 
scribed  witlnn  too  narrow  a  circle  for  jEschylus  and  Sojbh'itles'^o 
become  models  for  a  seinibarbarous  people.     Besides^  tJl^^^p^iftV. 
of  a  religion,  whose  principles  were  at  that  time  im'perf^^t'&^^miiJ^r- 
fitood,  might  have  been  sullied  by  the  introduction  of  hei^hen  dlVi- : 
nities.     The  miracles  of  saintsi,  and  Uie  i^nfft^Fings  of  oittr^yrs;  wsV*^ 
therefore  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  elegant  my t hoi o*iy,  sri  li'siN 
ful  in  poetic  fictions.     But  in  ihe  clumsy  efforts  of  that  imp^ilislii^d 
age,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  romantic  di^niti,     Aiiiid  • 
th e   pro d i g i o u s  pop ul ar i  ty  o f  sec i  lic  re { j ri^sen t a ti ons,  \t '  fe  ri 6 ' l\f^»  . 
curious  to  tjace  the  imniensc  disparity   visible  in '  tbd  cftlirtl"  tn  . 
natlo  n  s ,  k*<i  »  al  ly  en  1  ightene  d  and  ci  \  i  1  i  zed  -     Thi  s  di  R'ei  t'rvc  e '  %'  '^ 
itrikiug  as  almost  to  authorise  an  opinion  ihat  dramatic  irileiils  tiiis  . 
of  a  species  totally  distinct  from  t|iose  wliidi  are  requlrtHl  tu'Miiie  , 
in  the  other  branches  of  poetrV;;  ''     "''''' f  ''^'    ^^'  '^*'^**^-  ''^^ 

*  Prabodd  Chaiidroda^'a  appears  to  hare  been  ttnluiown  to  M.  ScUfgef.  , 
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It  IS  not  the  contruat  existing  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
that  is  most  cuiculated  to  excite  our  surprise.  De;^lined  by  nature' 
to  succeed  ii)  every  scitMitiiic  pursuit^  the  ibrmer  attainrnl  to  superior 
excellence  iu  pliilosophy,  eloquence,  and  poetry  ;  while  the  latter 
were  fonaed  for  the  ruder  occupalioMs  of  subduing  and  plnnderin^ 
llie  world.  Duruig  the  only  period  of  tlicir  liisiory,  iu  which  Uicy 
cmi  justly  lay  ciaiiu  to  the  admiralioTi  of  lite  wise  and  good^  il»e 
Hoaiaus  wetie  tittle  iicquainted  with  iho  urts  and  scienceb.  It  was 
the  conquest  of  Gre^c^  that  introduced  tn  ihof^e  barbarous  war- 
nprs  the  knowledge  of  sculpture  and  painting,  though  to  their  un- 
polished niiudd  they  appeared  ratlierin  the  Jightof  leUxations  from 
the  tumult  of  arms,  and  the  bu?jtlc  of  the  foiuui^  than  as  objects 
deserving  t<i  engage  the  attention  of  men  dcj^igned  to  extend  ihc  do-j 
HiiiLionuf  the  republic  to  the  reusotest  Had  la  of  the  lialritable  globe. 
Por  the  invention  and  impro  vert  rent  of  the  dramatic  art  we  are 
uidebted  to  Athenian  taste ;  for  the  rude  productions  of  the  Doric 
Epicharuiitij  ran  hardly  be  considered  as  forming  an  exception, 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  all  b<jrn  in  Attica,  and 
acquired  the  laureh  they  so  deservedly  obtained  bv  studying  to 
.captlviite  a  people  so  diftitult  to  please,  Spnmg  from  a  noble 
and  Jijanly  race^  endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  inhabiting 
a  pure  and  unclouded  atmosphere,  the  AtlKfuian;!  enjoyed  every  ler- 
re^tnial  bfessing,  to  which,  in  the  then  imperfect  stale  of  rdigious 
^^i^w]f^j^,  It  >yiis  possible  for  mortals  to  attain.  '* "' 

,.  ,4  be  ^pai^i^a^.^nd  Portugueze  aflFord  a  striking  example  of  tile 
difference  that  pi^y  ^x.ist  between  two  people,  essentially  the  same 
iHjaJ^jt^i^Jp.jpJij'jyi^al  w^nta  aqd  enjoyments.  Tlie  dramatic  litera- 
iurj^j^^f  jhje  t9r;)\er.  b  ^nrivalledjn  richness  and  variety.  Even  the 
i\f)jL^|]Xfip,  \vrit^r3  who  excite  our  astonishment  by  the  fecundity  of 
tt^Af  iejyiujv  We  been  equalled  at  least  by  the  Spaniards.  What- 
e^V^  Jiia^mepit,^v«j  may  entertain  respecting  the  conduct  of  their 


tli^<^^i9^^|^pdu^tiQ)i^,,  we.  cannot  refuse  them  the  merit  of  inven- 
tipp.  ,  '^e.  .Pwuigi^ez^j,  on  the  contrary,  though  not  inferior  to  their 
^j5ighbollfflJ\l;||0.t^e^Jbr^ches  of  poetical  composition,  have  never 
P9^|9fi$3e^.^ii)a|ji;9^4^  Yet  so  great  is  their  predilection  for 

.^j^^fPi^f^^^  »f  ,ampe^  that  they  find  delight  in  attending  tlie 
Jmj^rifeqt  ,efl)(fft^  pf  the.  an^bulatory  troops  of  Spanish  comedians^ 
Iw^pl^vpn^er  fj;qiy  city  to  city.  Such  is  the  unconquerable  indo- 
^9iip^,q|,ttie,  n^tiof^l  character,  that  they  prefer  listening  to  the 
DOQ^^  p.(  f^j^ejipfknni  de  Vega  in  a  foreign  idiom,  to  eiicounter- 
i|[^  tbp,l^pqf^j.^.f|pgi|ial  coipposition,  or  even  that  of  simple  trans- 

The  geuiu^  of  tlie  Italians,  though  addicted  to  poetry  beyond 

anyjK>ntemporary  people,  never  shone  in  dramatic  productions.    It 

would-be  cunpus  to  inquire,  had  we  leisure  for  the  research,  whe- 

'   '*  '    H  3  ther 
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therttes  is  a  usitiotiiil  defect,  i»berked  from  tteir  Rottitti  progenia 
i€Nr%  or,  arises  ifr^fli  tbek-  attachnieBt  to  pantomime  and  bi^oon^eiy^ 
«o  iiioonmteiit  ^itfa  ihe  digdrty  of 'the  comic  muse,  and  so  ^uiiver- 
^ve  of  ratioQSil  taste.  Bnvt  though  the  Italians  may  be  said  to  have 
,  completely  failed  m  drasnatic  (oompositioD,  they  may  claim  Ifie 
honour  of  having  invented  that  incongruous  compound  of  music/ 
decoration,  and  dance,  the  Biodem  opera — a  species  of  entertainmeiit 
truly  characteristic  of  the  frivolity  of  tbe  age,  ii^cfa  is  oipableof  pre- 
iei^iii^  a  spectacle,  vAi&te  sense  and  propriety  are  sacrificed  to  sound, 
^o -such  productions  as  Macbeth  and  Othello,  "when  elucidated  fey 
the  genius  of  a  KemMe  or  a  Siddons. 

M .  Schlegel  ascribes  the  imperfiections  of  the  German  stage  to 
a  laudable  biotive.  His  countfymen,  iie  says,  and  says  with  tratb, 
are  naturally  fond  of  speculations,  and  wish  thoroughly  to  penetrate 
the  essential  qualities  of  an  art,  before  they  attempt  to  reduce  it 
to  practice.  This  excessive  caution  is  in  many  respects  attended 
with  pernicious  consequences,  and  frequently  operates  as  an  ob- 
:»tacle  to  invention.  There  is  unqnestidhably  a  period  in  life  wken 
«  men  ought  to  escape  from  tlie  trammels  of  education  and  turn 
their  acquirements  to  practical  good.  The  zeal  with  whidi  tbe 
.  Oertnans  have  availed  themselves  of  the  genius  of  their  neighbours, 
lias  led  them  to  undervalue  the  national  talents. 

Thfe  second  lecture  commences  with  an  ingeniojus  itwjuify  into 
the  principles  of  dramatic  efifect.  Dramatic  compositions  being 
in  general  designed  for  representation,  ibey  ought  to  be  considered 
in  two  points  of  view,  essentially  different  from  each  other,  that  of 
theatrical  effect,  and  poetical  merit.  By  the  lattei'  term,  vi'e  do 
not  mean  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  harmonious  cohstrtic^on  of 
the  verse,  or  the  studied  embeUisbments  of  style ;  it  is  to  the  con- 
eeption  and  conduct  of  the  original  design  that  we  chji^y  ^lude, 
and  which  would  be  equally  liable  to  commendation  or  ciensure, 
should  the  play  be  written  in  prose,  or  not  be  fotind  in  a  pli^c$  com- 
posed with  the  strictest  attention  to  metrical  harmony.      ' ' 

To  produce  what  is  usually  called  effect,  it  is  necessary  tS  ope- 
rate upon  tbe  feelings  of  a  multitude,  the  greater  part  of  *^ho4n  are 
more  sensible  to  the  influence  of  external  impressions^  tiian  edible 
of  nice  discrimination.  Their  attention  must  be  roused  by  iBtriking 
events,  their  interest  excited  by  conflicting  passions.  In  thi^  point 
off  view,  a  diratnatic  writer  r^embles  an  ohitor.  Bbth  att^id  their 
end  by  the  clean^ss,  the  rapidity,  and  the  energy  of  tyiir  Xktipa^. 
Both  are  equally  obliged  to  avoid  all,  turns  and  ekptes^dhs  which 
exceed  the  reach  of  a  common  understanding,  and  parti<Jularfy 
every  thing  calculated  to  ins{iire  ennUi.  Men  assembled  iti  crowds 
are  less  easily  worked  upon,  Aan  when  addressed  hidivldnally. 
Suffer  their  attention  to  slumber  and  tbey  will  seek!  for  anaUsement 

in 
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IB  emotions  different  from  those  which  it  is  the  wish  of  the  poet  to 
excite :  but  when  be  has  once  rendered  himself  completely  mas- 
ter of  their  feelings,  he  may  safely  trust  to  them  for  success. 

*  II  y  a  des  momens  o\i  le  rfecit  le  plus  simple,  com  me  le  plus  orn6, 
oh  Penthousiasme  lyrique  le  plus  exalt^,  les  r6flexions  les  plus  pro- 
fondesy  les  allusions  les  plus  fines,  les  traits  d'esprit  les  plus  ingenieux, 
Tessor  le  plus  inattendu  d'une  imagination  brillante,  sont  6galement  h 
ieur  place ;  oh  les  spectateurs  bien  prepares,  ceux  ra^me  qui  ne  peu- 
vent  pas  tout  saisir,  pr^tent  toujours  une  oreille  attentive  AomxBe  s'ils 
entendaient  une  musique  en  harmonie  avec  leurs  dispositions  interieure^. 
C*est  alors  que  4e  grand  art  du  po'^te  est.  <Je  tirer  parti  des  efftsts  de 
coutraste ;  il  peut,  avec  Ieur  secours,  donner  quelquetbis  de^  couleurs 
aussi  frappantes  k  la  peinture  du  calme  de  Tame,  h,  un  retour  coutem- 
platif  sur  la  destin^e,  m^me  h  la  iangueur  de  la  nature  epuisee,  qu'k  Tex- 
pression  des  emotions  les  plus  fortes,  et  des  passions  les  plus  orageus'es/ — 
p.  55. 

After  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the  di  attiaj  under  propVr  regu- 
lations, might  furnish  a  powerful  engine  fur  ualional  improvement, 
Qi^f, author  once  more  directs  liis  attention  to  Greece,  the  cnlighu 
en^d  parent  of  eveiy  science.     All  the  vnriaufs  tranaJalion*!  of  her 
^. celebrated  writers  he  condemns  as  incapable  of  conveying  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  transcendent  beauties  of  the  originals.     How 
jj  then,  he  inquires,  are  ilio§n  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language 
.jj^^of  ^TEsclijIusandDeniosLlRMies  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  ihe  pceU 
^!^,pnd  orators  who  flourislied  at  Athens,  and  whose  works  still  couti- 
(jpue  to  aflfard  the  best  models  fw  the  imitiition  of  those  who  dc- 
-sire  to  ijxcel  in  the  same  arduous  career?  IUa  answer  is — hy  Uie 
,^«tady   of  sculpture— which  he  hy  no  means   considers  a  difficult 
...task,  because  though  few  have  an  opportunitj  of  consulting  the 
. ^j,|eriginulsj  almost  al!   may  tiave  access  to  the  casts.     Tlie  beauty  of 
,|,  ifie  Bclvjdere  Apollo  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici  h  marked  in  cha- 
..^'^^cters  too  impressive  to  require  illustration.    In  every  age,  and  every 
climate^  where  the  huTnan  understanding  is  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
be  capable  of  rational   combination,  they  must  ever  excite   the 
warmest  enthnsiasnij  and  inspire  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the 
,,^  genius  of  tho?e,  who  liuv*^  ^iven  a  dignity  and  grace  to  inanimate 
...jinarblcj  to  which  animated  matter  could  never  attain.     Should  any 
.^Jguide  Ue  required  to   direct  their  researches,  M.  Schlegel  recom- 
,^,iiiends  '  Tlie  History'  of  tlie  Fine  Arts,  by  Winckehnann,'  a  work 
^  estreniely  popular  in  Germany,  but  which  appears  to  us  socleticien't 
.  jllh  ^muy  Essential  points  lh:it  it  is  rather  calculated  to  corrupt  the 
,j.|jfci3te  of  a  reader,  than  to  improve  it. 

In  order  perfectly  to  understand  the  Grecian  drama,  it  becomes 

%  iieceesary  to  attend  to  tlie  structure  of  their  theatres,  so  totally  dis^ 

,,  simitar  to  those  of  modern  times  that,  without  this  previous  inquiry, 

»e  majf  be  tempted  to  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  respecting 

H  4  their 
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the;ir  theatrical  exhibitions.  Vitruviiia  is,  perhaps^  the  only*  anoicnt 
wciier  who  lia3  treated  this  subject  3ciefitiffioaUy^<but« his  dcstriptioti 
is  1q  ni^ny  respects  imperfect;  .inre  must  tbcgi^fbre  endeiivoiir  to 
supply  tlie  defect  from  different  spurces.  The  Grecian  theatres 
had  no  cavering,  and  playd  were  perfosi»ed  by  daylight  in  the  open 
air.  The  custom  of  protecting  the  spectators  from  the  heatof  the 
sun  by  the  help  of  moveable  awnings,  was  probably  an  inventiou  of 
more  recent  date,  and  introduced  by  the  luxurious  Romany.  A 
storm,  if  it  happened  during  the  representation  of  a  play,  compelled 
the  audience  to  separate  hastily;  but  at  all  events  they  would  have 
preferred  submitting  to  a  temporary  inconvenience,  to  sacrificing  the 
solemn  pon^p  of  a  religious  festival  to  personal  comfort.  Besidea, 
a  fje^iqg  pf  piety  im^piredtbe  idea  that  sceokal  exhibitions,  destined 
to  q^lebrate  th^  adventurous  exploits  of  heroes  and  demigods,  oii^ht « 
to^^l^e^  place  *  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,'  and  in  the  pnesence  of 
those  divinities,  who,  in  the  language  of  Seneca,  regard  the  struggles 
of  virtue  against  the  impetuosity  of  the  passions,  as  a  spectacle 
woittiy  of  their  admiration. 

$((Qdern  critics  have  exaggerated  the  inconveniences  resuking 
frqi|i;the .  necessity  of  assembling  the  different  scenic  charactei s  in  ^ 
a  ns^rrow  iuclosure  in  front  of  a  house.    They  do  not  consider  that" 
the.Xjireeka>passed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in 'the    - 
op^aiir,  where  most  affairs  of  importance  were  transacted.    To  Ae    ' 
couft  adjoinhig  their  habitation,  where  sacrifices  were  perfpritied  to 
the  household  divinities,  matrons,  and  even  Virgins^  liad  access ;  and 
thifs  an  important  difficulty  was  removed.  When  compared  with  V^p 
dimensions  of  modern  theatres,  though  lately  increased  to  an  i^cp^ 
venient  size,  those  of  the  ancients  were  of  colossal  prppiortipns,  h^r 
cause  they  were  designed  to  contain  not  only  every  citizen  belooging 
to  the  state,  but  all  the  straiigers^  who,  attracted  by  the  splendoui;iq^ 
the  entertainment,  flocked  in  crowds  to  so  popular  a  sigl^t.^  Tli^jspec-p  ,f 
tators  were  seated  on  steps,  progressively  rising aooye. jop^  ^9tjq^rp,., 
and  though  some  were  placed  at  a  considerably^  distance  from  ib^  ,, 
stage,  they  saw  and  heard  with  greater  facility  ' thaq  mapj]^/3f,,||iei., 
audience  at  a  ^London  playhouse,  because  tpe  chaf^(jt,er^^p^{^he. , 
passion  intended  to  be  expressed,  vvas  strongly  p^it^tecj  i^pwj^hf^j^ 
mask  which  was  worn   by  an  actor,  whose  voice,  ^f  coi;d^g^  to  , 
Vitruyius,  Wius  sJtreugtheNttl   by  the  artful  distribution  o{' c^rl^^ 
vessels  which  served  to  reverberate  sounds,  as  Well  as  Ij)^i9(.p^j'|i9gepi:! . 
ous  devices.     The  decaratlous  were  disposed  in,  such  ^p  'in^ner^;  , 
that  the  object  intended  principalfy  to  attract  tne  atte^i^^offj^l^   i 
spectators,  occupied  the  middle  of  tlie  stagp;  while,  ip  (pont^i^^ic^iion 
to  the  practice  of  modern  times,  the  side  scenes  were  jjolety^^lottec} 
to  'perspective.     The  rules  observed  were  ihyariably  the  same. 
On  the  left  jvas  represented  the  city  where  the  event  w^^  supposed 
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to  tidce  places  there  also  -wafi  pbced'a  temt^Ie;  dt  )^Aic^,'br^BiH^'* 
pttWtc  edifice,  that  might  be'  reqAisiR^  for  •  th6  pttV^d^'^Wf '  iHfi '' 
auAor/?  .On  the  right  the  eye  of  the  sp^cttttot  ^to  feft' td^WSnyttr" 

-at  large.oi^erseas,  or  rivers,  or  mountains.    The'  ittteral*^aed6)^'^ 
tions.  were  moveable  ^d  turned  on  a'pivot,  by  the  ia6§isftaifki6^^OT !' 

-which'  the  necessary  changes  were^ executed.     Itideed  frOnK^ J  pas^' 
sage  in  Plato,  we  are  led  to  ima^ne  that  thie  Greeks  wdre'w'^ 
greater  proficients  in  the  'art'  of  theatfitral  iUu^on,  than  i^'U^bally 
admitted  by  thiose>  whose  opimon$  ha'^risi  been  biased  tbjr  ihSe  c'dii-^^' 
tempktion  of  some  miserable  landscapes,  discovered  stmb^^dui''' 
ruinis  of^ Herculaneum* '       '  ^    .  '!•>{<( 

Tbese^  remarks  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  geniarariU^^rdf  * 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  an  atlcient  thf^atre:>  ^e^dd^i^ ' 
few  words  respecting  the  use  of  masks,  of  M^hich'OUr'aUtiioF^  ^iid^ 
rationof  antiquity  has  induced  him  to  entertain  a  'Va-y  fiiVbiir^i(blb  '* 
opinion.-  ^     ■•     •  '  "   "  "•'     ^'^  "■"'^' 

*  On'rie  ^lit  cbncevoir  une  trop  haute  id6e  du  bel  effet  de^.  masij^^s, 
ni  de  lensemble  h  ia  fois  rnajestueux  et  plein  de  graces  qu*bfltrait  Ja  rS- 
uniDfiifes  figttres  t^agi^ues.     Pour  se  les  repr6senter  digriehiehl!  il'fjiut    . 
&ym ifuksentih  rosptk  le  grand  style  de  ia  sculpture  aitticjue.'* "Lei' 
beHc;f($t(llti^i6rrecqueB  dou^s  de  monvement^*  de  vie,  •nous  bffrimJdht  ^ 
miejfi^ge  frAppaott;  du  spectacle  des  ftiitiens.     Mais  st  la  :sciilpture'se 
pliU^t.^  rei^ije^eutcr  les   formes  du   corps  duns  ieur  btatatc  natureUe, 
nrait^^ic^l^  tbtStralcdcviiit  &uivre  un  principe  oppos(^,  et  les  envelopper 
auiant  qu^il  etait  possiblt;.     La  dCcence  publiqutjj  et  ia  difficultts  de 
trou visr  dans  la  rii'aUtu  rieii  qui  put  repoudrt^  u   k  jioblusse  de&  visages 
imit^s  rex'geaient  egtikment.      Les  v<^temeus  pcrmettalent   remploi 
de  ^\Wtk  rho^ens  ingtnieux    pour  reuforcer  a  propos  la  grosseur  des 
figuPti  et  r^lablir  les  proportions  cxacies  que  I'usage  des  masques,  et 
cdai^dtt' cothurne  avait^ni  pu  alttTet.' — p,  109^ 

Thi^  smily  is  suffering  the  imagination  to  get  the  better  of  the 
judgitjent.  The  euddeii  transit ioii^J  of  thn  counie nance  from  sor- 
row to  joy,  or  from  pity  to  anger,  are  what  chiefly  dctermuie  the 
genfus  of  an  actor,  Dedamation  is  only  a  secondary  talent  Can 
.  any^ldne^hii' recollects  ihc  expressive  features  of  Garrick^  and  has 
se^"^'th5^tn  ch^bge  whli  tlie  ii'lightest  variation  of  passion,  regret 
tliat'tliiijf  Were  not  covered  with  h  niaskj  and  thus  deprived  of  the 
poiver  of  uUel'ance^ 

T!re  Ore ek,^  were  so  partial  to  u mythological  subjects  that  they 
sel<f6^*rff>imrttid  their  tragedies,  upou  any  other.  The  Jmppiness  or  . 
mis(*fy'6f^'a  'iTiKn  appeared  to  tUem  less  the  result  of  his  own  in- 
divMUal  (Effort's,  5r  of  the  exercise  of  his  moral  liberty,  than  of 
thecufiricitms  enaL^tuients  of  IJesliny,  a  gloomy  divhitly,  inaccessible 
to  pity,  and  endowed  with  uncoutroulable  power,  Au  engine  so 
mighty Svas  caiculatc^d  to  produce  the  most  striking  effects,  vvbeh 
oppi^etl^tb  the  we:iklieS3  of  mortal  strength,  and  regulating  the 
.  -^^  affiirs 
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dEurt  of  this  terreslriaEl  globe^  witboat  the  -smaAest  regard  to  die 
•  ^dictates  of  juKtice^  the  claims  of  virtue,  or  the  voice  of  corapassioB. 
Her  a^'i^  wtts«8o  atMolute^  that,  in  comparison  widi  her,  all  the 
odier  gods  are  represented  as  impotent ;  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence fpequeotly  painted  by  the  tragedians  as  the  m^e  ministers 
of  Deatmy ;  and  if  they  occaMonally  assert  their  pretensions  to  im- 
mortal extraction  by  exercising  the  prerogative  of  free-will^  they 
seem  inimediafeely  to  forfeit  their  right  to  supernatural  agency^  and 
to  sink  to  the  humble  condition  of  mortals^  vainly  struggling  against 
Ahetyratmyof  Fate. 

The  two  faistori(:al  tragedies — the  Capture  of  Miletus  by  Phry- 
B1CU8,  and  the  Persians  of  ^scfaylits-^insteadof  forming  exceptions 
€o^e  above  motioned  rule,  tend  rather  to  give  it  additional  con- 
firmation ;  particularly  as  both  of  them  bekt^  to  an  epoch,  virhen 
thelragtc  fuuse  had  not  attained  to  her  full  meridian  of  glory.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  the  classic  reader,  tliat  the^  former 
utras  fined  by  the  Athenians  for  having  excited  an  emotion  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  by  his  forcible  description  of  those  cala- 
mitous scenes,  which  they  might  have  prevented.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  so  extraordinary  a  sentence  according  to  our  no- 
tions of  justice,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  «atne  was  too  pointed 
to  be  endured,  without  exposing  the  government  to  contetfipti  At 
till 'events  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reprcsentarton'oftifiy  recent 
catastrophe  opfera1«s  with  far  greater  energy  on  our  feelings,  than 
,  when  it  is  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  time;  and  ob- 
scured by  the  gloom  of  antiquity. 

Heroical  fables,  on  the  contrary,  recal  to  the  recollection  the 
exploits  of  men  who  existed  in  a  very  difierent  state  of- society, 
and  to  whose  trials  and  sufferings  we  are  not  likdy  to  bie*  eicposed, 
even  by  Uie  ruflest  shock  of  adversity.  At  the  periodwhen  tragedy 
flourished  in  Greece,  the  marvellous  achievements  t»f  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  were  almost  as  much  olgects  of  sceptical  doubt,  as  of 
popular  veneration.  The  original  source  of  mytfiology  v^asicnown 
only  to  the  initiated.  It  was  therefore  equally  exposed' tio  the 
cavils  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  sarcasms  of  the  comic^jpoet. 
Some  of  its  traditions  may  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  language, 
which,  in  its  ruder  state,  being  incapacitated  by  thfe  watit  of  ab- 
stract terms,  from  characterising  those  relations,  .which  distii^uish 
the  various  classes  of  sensible  objects,  compelled  man' to^tribody 
the  creations  of  his  own  imagination.  Others  arose* 'fl'dm  the 
anxiety,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  every  couniry«,'toi  ekplaip 
tfaie  admixture  of  moral  evil  with  positive  good,  as  well  as  to  re- 
concile the  existence  of  the  former  with  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  Providence:  while  many  originated  in  the  eagemes3 
entertained  by  the  privileged  casts^  the  cniiy  depositari6s-of  learn- 
ing, 
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iagy  to  ftfeetine  their- sdieotifio  discewries^  add  astrcMioniictl  x^bser- 
vatioQSy.from  vulgar  eyes,  and  tbt»1by  msyterioualy  mvoWing  thetia 
in  iHkpenetndble  oiwouilyy  lo  pfrevent  the  deteetioti  (rf  their  flimfiy 
claims  to  superior  intelligeace. 

The  fabuloHS  kgemb  of  antiquity  had  given  aopeiiiafviral  dignity 
to  a  race  of  heroes  descended  frott  the  inxBertal  gods,  endowed 
with  eKtraordioary  po^wers^  and  a  prey  to  ungovernable  pasBions. 
Tbey  lived  at  a  period  of  the  world,  when  dieinditstry  of 'tnim  Inri 
not  Deduced  tbe  earth  to  a  state  of  cultivation^  but  when  the  mt- 
tamed  animaby  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exertions^  partioipaited  in  the 
^it  of  bis  flt-directcd  labotirs.  In  vain  her  wild  and  vigorous  pro>- 
dttctMNisannottnced  the  unbounded  fertility  of  nature;  aH  he  wanted 
WW  io  saiUsfy  his  carnal  appetites,  and  whea  ihey  wei^e  appeased^  • 
iie  skpt  ia  tranquillity  amongst  bis  brother  brutes.  Monsters,  in* 
v^ted  mak  a  human  shape,  were  to  be  met  wkh  at  almost  every 

.  «titp;  but  tbe  disorders  occassoned  by  their  passions  and  vices 
WQre  totally  different  from  those  which  spring  from  tfie  comititton 
of  civilized  soctefy.  The  crimes  recorded  in  feble  were  placed 
t^oad  the  reach  ^f  human  controul,  and  snbjeot  Ofily  to  divine 
jarisdiclion. 

•  .loTheienemies  of  freedom  have  pretended  that  die  hatred  of  ^ 
€u-eekj9  for  royal  authority  induccxl  them  to  derive  an  ung^Mrous 
tpleasumfix)m  representing  the  dowtrfal  of  tyranny,  and  have  even 
«qpii4iad  Ibear  tragefhans  of  seizing  every  opportunity  for  abasing  a 
H^Ofparchical  constitution.  Such  a  proceeding  v¥ould  have  been 
totally  inconsistent  wi&  the  principles  which  they'professed,  as  well  as 
IH^pugnant  to  the  fedings  which  they  were  anxious  to  kispinei  The 
ijir  jgreater  i^art  cf ^  the  sovereigns,  whose  violence  and  crimes  were 
i^ldvpitto  popular  indignation,  were  not  of  Athenian  extraction. 
$<^^  from,  wishing  to  degrade  dieir  ancient  rulers,  the  poets  in^ 
v^ablytrapresented  Theseus  as  a  pattern  ef  justice  and  modera^ 
tiou^itbe  fNTOtector  of  innocence,  and  the  fnend  and  founder  of 
Jlit^ef^y^  It. was  an  ingenions  device  for  flattering  a  people  so  vain 
of  tbeir  own  superiority,  to  describe  them,  even  from  die  remotest 
^^^jjiiity,  as  surpassing  aU  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece,  in 
iqfJi^f  vs^mr,  ami  moderation^ 

Xhe  gre^it  reyokitions,  by  which  the  monarchical  governments 

,{Vifmi9^vtmmedf  to  make  wav  for  an  association  of  independent 

..^i^^^bfd.l-ai^d  an<  impassable  barrier  between  the  fabulous  age, 
u^ ^atui i^bichdramatic  poetry  and  philosophy  flourirfied.  C!on«- 
tfrnfi^p^^t*  a,  distance  through  the  «Ekedium  of  tradilaon,  the  heroes 
•fif.^agedy. appealed  ol^gigantic  stature,  and  irresiatible  prowess* 
3«forei  tk^s  in^titutioQt  of  buman  tribunak,  and  die  formaticm  of 
;iep?U)ate.^tatQs,  the  uncultivated  understanding  of  a  daring  hariditti 
q(lu9l.hase.h^  unable  to  form  to  its^tbe  idea  of  a  pemd  when 

strength 
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.strength  tkcpiU  be  lettered:  hf  oml  insthukioiii.  Toitfaem  nodniig 
sppetu'ed  inoonsMteia  with  justice  tbat  superior  conrage  could 
ilchieve.  lodach  a  state  of  socielgpy  the  most  lapd  Ticiscitades^of 
fortune  were  common^  and  afforded  striking  ontenals  fer  the  drompt 

0£  the munerons  treasirres  which  enriched  the  Grecian  theatrcf, 
a  very  scanty  portion  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  .£schyluii^ 
.Sop|hodes>  and  Euripides,  are  the  oidy  tragedians  wilh  whose^  wotks 
.we  are  a<}q<tainted,  and  these  too  are  reduced  to  an  inconaiddFable 
jMimber/  Fortunately  however  them  is  gveat  reason  to  believe  ^vk 
tbe«e  three  poets  were  the  -most  celebreted  of  any  dsat  Athens,  cbe 
.ecttberant  parent  of  gcnke,  ever  proAsced  in  a  dramalic  career-; 
and  lk€(y  utiquestionabiy  aflbrd  very  striking  examples  of  die  di^ 
,fer6nt  species  of  Aeatrical  compositions^  Seven  of  .Slsohykis's 
ph^  and  as  nany  of  Sophocles,  are  all  that  have  reached  ua,  but 
Htckily  some  of.  their  most  popular  productions  are  included,  in  Ihc 
listi  Euripides  indeed  has  been  more  fortunate,  and  sevesteei*  of 
hi^ tragedies  have  been  preserved.  ...  >.    t    .    ' 

^  ^sbhylus  may  be  regarded  as  the  invei»tor  of  tragedy;  because 
by  him  she  was  surrounded  with  attributes  proportioiied  to  iier 
d^iity^!  and  adorned  with  all  the  pomp  and  decprationi^nihioh  *ci^ 
awak^  'a4)Miitien <  or  captivate  applause.  Not  contctnt^ with* in* 
itmeting  the  chorus  (which  be  naay  be  said  to  bate  created)  ibitbe 
ekgant  accompliyhments  of  music  and  dancing,  he  did  )noi  diadaiii^ 
by  appearing  in  ^rson  on  the  theatre,  to  teach  bb  comtrynfen^llie 
art  Jof '  declamation.  His'  characters  are  marked  with  ibold>asi^'Vi^ 
porous  touches;  but  he  was  little  acquainted  with  the  art'^ide^ 
vdopit^  his* plots  (simple as  they  are)  with  method  amd.r^ulmdt}'. 
Hence  the  progressof  the  drama  is  feeqtteiMiy  iaieirruptisdiiyi<mg 
.and  tedious  refleotioiie,  delivered  indeed  in  hsmnoraous  metre>(  fand 
jrepjiete  with  phUosophacal  remarks,  but  totally  nitspla^d^  bscaese 
they  tended  only  to  contuse,  or,  wfaatiis  werse,^'  ta^tipe  aib attdte^if e^ 
Thede.defects,  bowever>  wereamfdycoHipenstited.bytth&d^ptbauid 
elevation  of  his  ideas.  It  was  not  tenderness;  or^dmnpiasion^ithaii 
he  wished  to  excite,  but  tenror,  anazeraent,  and>mdtguatiJt)nj  t^Hie 
ISianner  in  whicji  berepresenta  the  power  of;destinypi6  i»th&higlie8l 
degree  awful  and  impressive — he  describes  herf  hoii^eiing  loi^tthe 
inhabiliints-of  the' earth,  impelling  diem  to.  actiiwithirf^sisdblefan^ 
|>ulse,  and  then  papiahing^fa^ps  for  crtmea  from  Udashott)  etfMjjts^rf 
viituci  /were  sufllcieiitly:|>owee6il  to  save  theilu  ii  iiis.iu|isi'naihnd 
b^ngs  (wliich  .be  wti^ibnd -of  .intnodiieing)  arer)dl»  di£spsiDg(l[i|b^ 
iBtropg  and  creative  faoey,  and  theii*  laiigBageviB&digilifiediilapdcpefc 
euliar.to  tbemaejUr^,  fbut  ireqnent|y  bord£9*s  uponolnduttty^^iieheli 
boidesceods  to  the  eomoipo  levebof  innrtality,.  hisrjgenins  atOBis^ 
jOiM:e  to loseitsnativwMsnfli^y.    .  •!);.;    ;*m  ^  ,'bici  *'^A 

'The*  epoch )in  >/(4iic^'^e\^ved  vi^Su particularly ;fsH^^ 
f  exertioe 
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caiertioii-xif  talent;  and  h^  apj^ars  to  httvieitakai  «ivetfy  f^ciisibleiad*' 
rantage-  of  bis  Mtuation*  A  fihaper  in  tbersptendid  viotoril»o^$a« 
lamis  and  Maradxui,  he  describes^  ip^  Prn'siaoH^rthe  dQ\i'afal  o£ 
a*  power  whose  overthrow  be  had  glonously^aid^.  No/woodei^ 
then  tha^be  puiitsd  the  trktmf^  of  tbe  Greeks  with  iUtbe  enlbu- 
msKD  pf  a  hero«  >.    »       . .         ^ 

.  In  treating  of  tlie  chorus^  we  shall  eonfine  ;our9elves  to  bayiief^ 
fiectatate^  without  attempting  to  trace  the  diffdrent  stepa>%  wbi«h 
it  ^adaa%  arrived  at  raaturi4y.  .Slsehyliis  louiid  it  eurroiMbi 
witti^U  the  imperfectious  incidental  tO:a  recent  discovery  ^uoekhitr 
wooM  it  be  fbmcidt  lo  point  oi«t  ^e  inflncoce  of  these  ippon  asMoei 
of  bis  .early  productions^  in  which  the  chorus  aaauiaesilhe  .pvtjoC 
an  actor,  instead  of  confining  i(3elf  foits  profpenephei^^iwhtob  ift 
simply  that  of  a  spectator;  wUie in  itipijt of  thafilaysiaf  £iirtn< 
pides;  it  serves  only  to  display  the  author's  lyrical  powers^  add  toi^ 
dnnomice  his  philosophical  tenets*  But  its.  proper  ofl^iitas  tnifj 
questionably  to  bring  upon  the  st^ge  the  poet  and  audififli^  (togen. 
thee  It  was  also  of  use  in  another  point  of  viiw>  ioasmHthis  i€ 
rdiievad  the  attention  of  the  aadience  by  weakening  the  iiHensitjr  o£ 
tbeirifeefiflg;faiid  presenting  to  the«i  a  li^^y  coinmevytary  upontbe 
enenfeiwhiah  iwere  passing  before  their  ey^;  thiMenftMrcing^ttbe 
mdrai  effects  'Of  thepi^ey  by  making  ^ihem  share  Jtko^e  deeply;  in  all 
tfarr;toiob^u(kfii  of  the  catastrophe;  To  be  passive  was  utterly  in- 
eohisistent  ^widfi  thcf  character  of  the  Athenians.  In  order  tbeii^fore. 
t^'^nrd  (flf^Hlst  frequent  mteiTuptions  the  poet  assigned  a  part  to 
tb^  plablifi ;  «liioi  "were  lioUy  satisiiM  with  delegating  to  the  diorus 
a.piiiliif^y  winehxupon  all  other  occasions^  they  were  jealous  to 
ftmkiTikjAQiwneatfmaedi expnesmo  ^f  their  sendmenls.  i 

ftrtTb«tt^ori»pa»'has'  beeiritiHy  proved  by  repeated  experimems, 
iKBevcD  l^keij^to  succeed  in  any  other  ncieridia^     Its  exiatence  piie- 
S0pfibtar>  the  wilder  cbsiHOcm^;  and  die  puerilitiefir  of  Sdnecaare 
ilnncltspilicii^nt  to  deter  ^myfoiture  poet  £rom  atteraptmg  to  naturae 
bsdritroH'^ai^rother  Stage.    'When  the  sel^ttoa  of  subfects  wasli^ 
miled  taitheni|rianite<fage>  its  intraduolbu  was  singidaAy  fotrtunate^ 
beaii^sb^tJssrvftd  r  inT.^onte  measore'to  accHiatom  a  prejudiced- smd 
tHfabttient  f^mV  tori  the'  respect  natairally  due  to  transcendent  talents 
and  yUbiespcifei&^iwhen  exercised'by  men  whom  the  Atbenims  were' 
IcKsJpDAnecto  tineidt  witb  die* odious  appeUatiow  ef  tyrants. 
If^i^catlBigjhkridelf  afithe  b<dd  and.fAU3eeseful  efforts  of  .SSschyhis,  - 
Sd|^Ooltc|  (cHEordbd  the  \\soiidra  splendid  example  of  What  ^nius  can  - 
aocpfaqriifhyiiivhpiiiairiekcNiby  steHiyya«d  reiiMd  by  taste.   The  pro*  ' 
dodtions'^  bf aheuKbrm^p  wetfe'C«tmparatively  vude  andinipctfect ;  but ' 
dK^.kitCi|n*asafdff^Ae4rai»itic  afft)t«'ii  d^^ive  of  BtceUeiic^  whieh 
has  rarely^  if  ever,  been  surpassed.    Thtdrammtis  pefsona  were  ' 
atjfiDfeDldd^iilke.lplot was  arranged  with'  greater  intelUgei^e,  and 
¥'.!-   ,  t  developed 
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devdoped  wttk  saperior  art.  The  witi  knagiiiation  of  ^schjlas 
delated  iai  the  creatioB  of  inaginarj  bein^^  but  Sopbodes  con- 
fined bimseif  to  real  bfe  ;  and  though  he  occasionally  gave  to  the 
buoAan  character  more  dignity  and  etevation  dian  it  usually  pos- 
sesseSy  he  still  left  it  subject  ta  the  fellings  of  mortality.  Such  wa$ 
the  fertility  of  bis  genius,  that  be  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have 
composed  one  hundred  and  thirty  plays,  seventeen  of  which  are  re- 
jected as  supposititious  by  Aristophanes  the  grammarian.  Others 
reduce  the  number  to  eighty ;  but  unfortunately,  as  we  already  have 
had  occasion  to  remark,  no  more  then  seven  remain,  and  the  beau- 
ties with  which  they  abound  are  so  striking  and  various  that  they 
tend  to  augment  our  regret  for  the  loss. 

Euripides  is  no  favourite  with  M.  Schlegel,  who  appears  consi- 
derably to  have  underrated  his  merit,  when  he  says, 

*  II  est  peu  d'^crivains  dont  on  puisse  dire,  avec  v^rite,  autant  de  bien, . 
ct  autant  de  mal.  C'est  on  esprit  extraordinairement  ing^nieux,  d'une 
adresse  raerveilleuse  dans  tous  les  exercices  intellectuels;'mais  parmi 
une  ibule  de  quality  aimables  et  brillantes  on  ne  trouve  en  lui,ni  cette 
profbndeur  s^rieuse  d'une  ame  ^lev^^  ni  cette  sagesse  harmonieuse  et 
ordoQnatrice  que  nous  admirons  dans  Elschyle,  et  dans  Sophocle.  II 
cherche  totyours  h  plaire,  sans  ^tre  difficile  ^sur  les  moyens.  De  1^ 
vient,  qu'il  est  sans  cesse  inegal  a  iui  ro^me;  il  a  des  passages  d'uBB 
beaute  ravissante,  et  d'autne  fois  il  tombe  dans  de  vraies  triviaiites-;  mais 
avec  tous  ses  defauts,  il  poss^de  la  iiacilite  la  plus  heureuse,  et  un  c^- 
tain  charme  seduisant  qui  ne  Tabandonne  point.' — vol.  i.  p.  219« 

We  feel  it  to  be  an  indi3pensable  duty,  continuesxuir  author,  to 
point  out  the  defects  of  Euripides,  because  the  present  age  is  sob-* 
ject  to  the  same  failings  by  which  the  Athenian  poet  acquifed  po* 
pularity.  Tbe  modem  theatre  abounds  in  play»  which,  thoi^h 
greatly  inferior  1p  those,  of  Euripides,  have  this  ^king  resem- 
blance to  them^  tha^  whUe  they  enervate  the  mind  by  effienraoate 
sentiments,  they  inspire  E^igk)us  incredulity. 

Too  fond  of  (effect,  Euripides  sacrificed  every,  thing  to  obtain 
it.  Provide  he  sucocieded  in  drawing  tears  from  theaudience,  he 
was  totally  indifferent  by  whatineansl^  e&cted  it,  and  thus  il  often 
happens  th^t  his  heroes^deplone  their  misfortunes  in  language  nnbe^ 
coming  the  dignity  of  their  cbaraoter.  It  is  in  describing  4be  tor- ' 
tures  of  an  sigonised  mi»d  diiat  he  partieularly  ^xcds;  With  ma»^ 
terly  skill  he  devclofis  tbe  weaknesses  of  a  hefut  enslaved  by  pas- 
sion, and  a  prey  to .  the  fury  of  love ;  but  he  ia  shamefully  hue  in 
every  pcipcij^  of  mocs^it^,  and  readily  sacrifices  )both  religion  and 
virtue  to  a  bnlliant  expression^  or  a  stvikiBg*silBationi 

It  is  rather  sii9gi4«r  that  M^  SeUegel,  vko  foeof eagles  himseUI  an- 

enemy  to  every  species  of  buffoonery,  shonld  be  so  vi^rm^n  ad^ 

mirer  of  Aristopbapea.    A^  present  it  is  npoisii^le  to  ^scoaa  the 

J  subject 
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subject  with  the  accuracy  which  its  importance  deserves^  Wa 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  prochiiaiiog  our  total  Asap- 
probation  of  the  licentiousness  which  polluted  the  Grecian  come- 
dies, as  well  as  of  the  custom  which  prev^led  of  expoNiig  the  moai 
respectable  characters  in  the  state  to  the  sc(^  andderisio*  of  the 
populace.  But  these  defects  belong  to  the  age  and  the  system,  rather 
than  to  the  man.  In  Aristophanes  they  are  redeemed  by  a  thousand 
beauties.  Where  can  language  be  found  more  exquisite,  or  verse 
more  harmonious  ?  If  amid  all  the  poets  of  antiquity  we  were  chal- 
lenged to  single  out  the  individual  most  gifted  with  a  consciousness 
of  power  which  never  forsakes  him,  with  a  buoyancy  of  imagination 
which  animates — a  playfulness  of  wit  which  enlivens— ajjd  a  feli- 
city of  diction  which  adorns  every  thing — Aristopbaae^  would, 
be  the  object  of  our  selection.  The  soui^est  morality,  the  most 
profound  philosophy,  and  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of 
civil  and  social  polity  are  scattered  with  unsparing  liberality  through- 
out his  dialogue.  Regularity  and  even  connection  of  incident  he 
carelessly  disclaims ;  his  plots  are  the  offspring  of  frolic,  and  he 
delights  at  every  succeeding  minute  to  destroy,  the  fabric  of  the 
preceding  one.  The  choral  parabasis  gave  him  ample  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  his  poetic  powers,  and  he  profusely  displays  them. 
Conscious  of  deserving  applause,  and  secure  of  obtaining  it,  he  was 
not  over  anxious  to  court  die  favour  of  the  populace ;  he  was  aware 
that  the  Athenians  stood  more  in  need  of  him^  dmn  he  of  the 
Athenians. 

None  of  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  Augustan  age  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
'  with  precision  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained,  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture  that  it  has  not  been  irreparable.  It  is  almost  certain, 
says  our  audior,  that  no  original  tragedy  was  ever  composed  in  the 
Latiit  language  ;  y#t  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  tolerable  idea  what 
such  a  production  would  have  been.  Totally  different  from  the 
dramas  of  Greece,  both  in  its  external  form,  and  ali^orical  mean- 
ing, it  .would  probably  have  breathed  the  warmest  attachment  tb  ^ 
religitHi.anri  liberty.  Tite  primitive  worship  of  Rome,  before  she 
was  cornvpted  by  conquest  and  wealth,  was  far  more  moral  and 
rationalthan  that  of  the  Greeks.  This  sacred  flame,  however,  was 
entir^yi  eslingnished  in  the  breast  of  their  degenerate  sons^  before 
a  taste  for.  fftoetry'aod  the  liberal  arts  became  fashionable  among 
the  wealthy  partrioian». 

In*a)Hte  of  their  admiration  for  Grecian  manners,  the  Romans 
were  ill  calcidated*  for  every  elegant  pursuit.  After  abandoning 
the  i-^di  virtues  hy  which  Cincinnatus^and  Fabritius  reached  the 
summit  of  giery,  they  gave  way  to  a  corruption  of  manners,  and  an 
iasatisMe  *  rapacity,  which  would  have  remained  a  solitary  example ' 
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^  human  depravity,  had  not  revolutionary  France  exhibited  scenes 
•till  more  horrid  and  revolting. 

*  Jamais/  says  our  author  speaking  of  the  Romans,  *  ils  n'ont  dementi 
leur  origine^Jamais  ils  n'ont  cess^  de  prouver  que  leur  fondateur  n'avait 
pas  ^te  nourH  par  le  sein  d'une  m^re  mats  par  une  louve  d6vorantc. 
lis  farent  le  G6nie  tragique  de  Tunivers,  ils  donniii-ent  a  la  terre  le 
spectacle  6pouvantable  de  rois  enchain^s  ou  languissans  dans  les 
cachets,  et  ils  se  niontr^rent  sous  la  forme  de  la  necessite  de  fer  aux 
yeux  des  peuples  abattus.  Devastateurs  du  monde  entier,  ils  languis- 
saient  soli  tares  au  milieu  du  desert  qu'ils  avaient  fait,  et  le  tropheequils 
voulurent  Clever  avec  les  mines  de  I'uriivei-s,  ne  fut  que  le  tombeao 
de  leur  vertu  et  de  leur  cloire,  Ils  ne  connureut  jamais  Tstrt  heureux 
d'exciter  par  des  accens  habilement  manages  les  plus  douces  Amotions 
de  Tame,  ni  de  parcourir  d'une  main  Icgere  les  cordes  harmonieuses  du 
sentiment,  ils  franchirent  toujours  les  degres  intermedial  res,  et  tou- 
^^rent  aux  derni^res  bornes  de  la  trag6die,  comme  ils  I'avaient  fait 
dans  Theroisme  stoique,  et  dans  la  fureur  eflfren^e  de  toutes  les  volup- 
tes,  II  ne  leur  eiait  restc  de  leur  antique  grandeur  que  la  puissance 
de  braver  la  destinee,  lorsqu'il  fallait  enfin  echanger  centre  la  douleur 
et  la  mort,  les  jouissances  d'^ne  vie  desordonnce ;  et  en  marquant  les 
beros  de  leurs  fictions  tragiques  de  ce  sceau  particulier  de  leur  magna- 
nimity primitive,  ils  se  plurent  ketaler  encore  avec  un  orgueil  fastueux 
le  m^pris  qu'ils  avaient  pour  TexistenceZ—vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

It  is  now  time  to  direct  our  attention  to  modern  Europe,  where 
the  Italians  first  instituted  a  national  theatre,  and  taught  the 
French  the  first  precepts  of  the  dramatic  art.  To  the  Spaniards  the 
latter  bad  still  greater  obligations,  though  an  almost  idolatrous 
respect  for  the  works  of  the  ancients  prevented  them  from  adopting, 
the  bold  and  vigorous  style  of  the  romantic  drama.  Confiding  m 
the  resourced  of  native  genius,  the  theatrical  writers  of  Spain  and. 
Britain  disdained  the  servile  trammels  of  imitation,  and  formed  to 
themselves  a  system  more  spirited  and  interesting  than  it  was  pos- 
sible to  produce  by  a  slavish  adherence  to,  what  are  called;  the 
precepts  of  Aristotle.  Their  works,  therefore,  have  acquired  a 
character  of  independence  which  would  render  tfaetn  obje^  of 
general  interest,  even  had  they  no  other  recommendatidfi. 

Christianity  had  proscribed  the  sanguinary  spectaelta  so  del^t- 
ful  to  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans,  before  the  norAem  barbarwtt^ 
had  inundated  Europe,  and  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Csaars. 
After  a  long  period  of  darkness  the  Italians  first  attempted  to  ilhii- 
tate  the  great  models  of  classic  literature,  whose  works  were  pro-^ 
gressively  discovered,  and  the  Sophonisba  of  Trissino,*  written  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  ceolury,  was  the  first  regukr- 
tragedy  that  appear^  after  the  revival  of  letters.  The  pastorals 
of  Tasso  and  Guarini  were  composed  about  half  a  century  later, 
•and  ^ugh  not  properly  comprisi^  under  tl^  denomination  ot. 

tragedy, 
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tragedy,  rfiey  abound  with  poetical  beaaties;  The  Merope  6f 
Maffeiy  which  is  of  much  later  date,  still  supports  a.  reputation  in 
Italy  much  superior  to. its  intrinsic  desert;  The  talents  of  Maffei 
were  rather  tho§e  of  an  antiquary  than  of  a  dramatic  poet — *  Mais 
dans  le  pays  des  aveugtes,  les  bdrgnes  sont  irdis/ 
.  Metastasio  and  Alfieri  have  snccedsively.  divided  the  suffrages  of 
the  public.  Both  ostentatiously  disclaim  all  sort  of  obligation  to 
fte  dramatic'^wiriters  of  France,  and  even  profess  themselves  unac^ 
^tainted  with  their  works ;  yet  by  an  unaccountable  fatality  they 
Savc  followed  their  steps  as  closely  as  if  Comeille  and  Racine  had 
fcneen  the  constant  objects  of  their  study.  Alfieri  is  a  minute  observer 
of  all  the  unities  to  which  the  French  critics  attach  such  infinite 
importance ;  and  if  Metastasio  attended  only  to  the  unity  ei 
time,  it  is  because  a  frequent  change  of  decoration  is  essentially  re^ 
quisite  in  an  opera.  Disdaining  the  pomp  of  scenical  illusion,  the 
lormer  never  deviates,  even  in  the  minutest  instance,'  from  the  sim- 
t^ieity  of  the  ancients ;  while  the  latter,  though  he  has  occasionally 
borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  has  totally  failed  in  his  endeavour^ 
td  etfract  from  the  onion  of  such  discordant  elements,  that  beautt 
ft!  Iiamiony  which  constitutes  the  principal  ch^rm  of  the  romantic 
IJrama.  No  man,  who  ever  attempted  a  poetical  career,  was  ever 
ie^  liberally  ^endowed  with  a  poetical  genius  than  Alfieri.  Disgusted 
>^h  ibejindo^eift  eifemihacy  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  degeneracy 
(^'tile):a9e  in  ^hich  he  lived,  indignation  gave  vigour  to  his  jpen^ 
alld}led^ym  to: paint  the  crimes  of  despotbm  in  the  mostooious 
<^»loi|r92<  Yet}t  must  he  confessed  that  his  plays  are,  iti  gene^T^ 
lUtll^iliore.tilan  Yigorbttse^rsaysupon  moral  and  political  subject^, 
Itw^ibi^^mbitiMiito  become  a  theatrical  Cato,  but  in  the' attempt 
be  foTiffit  ths^^though  an  author  may  admire  the  doctrines  of  Zeno, 
it  Jii  not  by  disptaj^ing  the  opinions  of  that  philosopher  that  the 
fe^ings^  a^auibence  can  be  touched.  HIb  most  un|>ardonabld 
C»i4t>tlH^wevQr  iia  the 'studied  ^affectation  of  a  style  which  renders 
^<9iil9ttnd'di0iisct  of  Tuteany  as  rough  and  offefi^ive  to  a  critical 
ear  as  the  ffiMfai  pronunciation  of  Swabia.  *  Son  style  rude  et 
nHkft^  e^  lelbment  d^pourvu  d^expressiohs  figur^es,  qu'on  disait 
qiimti9iGmf0somdigeai  soat  tout  k  fait  privis  d'im'agination.'--^vol.  ii. 

.Tbelihi^ffacatlbUiis  kCt  for  discussing  the  merits  of  the  French 
Armm^k^  -wmt  bev  confined  to  Comeilte,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and 
l||[o$^w.'  I;iiiiKf/|bwevcir,  be  proper  previously  to  inquire,  whe-  . 
tluAr  ^  ;Byat^Kti  t^jopted  by  those  celebrated  writers  is  really  the 
ti#st(.whi^<tl^  CQuU'havie  pursued ;  because,  if  a  rigid  conformity 
€o^  ihn  su{^P!ied  pbBfiG|«t»  iof  ^Aristotle  be  the  highest  exceUeuce  of 
adagio  .UKri^r^  k  q^ist  bb 'Sdfmited  tlmt  diey  have  nearly  reached 
riie  jwmifnit  of  perfection.  '  The  genius  6f  Corneille,  however,  was 
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of  too  bold  a  cast  to  be  confined  by  any  restrictions.  One  of  his 
most  admired  productions  (the  Cid)  is  evidently  of  Spanish  extrac- 
tion; in  this  the  unities  of  time  are  imperfectly  observed,  and 
those  of  place  entirely  neglected. 

Of  all  the  French  tragedians  Racine  studied  the  ancients  with 
the  greatest  attention.  But  the  national  taste  was  too  decidedly 
fixed  to  allow  of  any  innovations :  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  transporting  to  the  Parisian  theatre^  those 
beauties  which  the  taste  and  prejudices  of  the  audience  were  pre- 
pared to  receive.  But  whether  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  opinions 
of  his  countrymen,  or  proceeded  from  natural  inclination,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  adopted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  ridiculous 
system  of  efieminate  gallantry,  which  is  totally  misplaced  in  a  tra- 
gical composition,  and  at  which  the  good  sense  of  the  ancients 
would  have  revolted. 

The  style  of  Racine  is  greatly  admired,  and  is  generally  highly 
polished  and  elegant;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  page  in 
which  useless  words,  and  even  lines,  are  not  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhyme.  The  Freqch  talk  much  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
contemplating  the  many  obstacles  which  the  poet  must  have  overr 
come  before  he  could  produce  Britannicus  or  Phedra.  But  can 
it  be  possible  for  any  person  of  genuine  taste,  when  he  beholds 
Talma  in  one  of  his  most  admired  characters,  so  far  to  abstract  his 
attention  from  the  object  before  him,  as  calmly  to  occupy  I^iinself 
\v'ith  reflecting  upon  the  difiiculties  an  author  must  encounteriu  the 
regular  arrangement  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  ?  At  least 
We  envy  not  the  state  of  that  man's  mind  who  is  capable  of  so  much 
stoicism. 

Though  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Qifgece^ 
Voltaire  sometimes  speaks  of  her  tragedians  with  enthusiasnpi,  but 
it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them  with  grpti^r,  eff^t, 
when  he  compares  them  with  the  prodigies  of  national  geqiv^i 
among  whom  he  modestly  comprises  himself. .  Intimately  <  pef- 
suaded  that,  he  wa?  destined  to  enlighten  the  world„  (for  nothing  w^ 
too  extravagant  for  his  vanity  to  believe,)  he  formed  a  p|ao  for  im* 
proving  the  dramatic  art,  by  giving  greater  splendour  and. anima- 
tion to  the  stage.  This  was  unquestionably  a  meritorious  attempt; 
and  entitles  him  to  just  commendation;  but  we  cannot  equally ap* 
plaud  his  insidious  attacks  upon  the  throne  and  the  altar,  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs  of  undermining  the  religion  or  lpyalty,of  his 
'  countrymen.  It  is  impossible,  hewever,  to  deny  that  the  theatre  is 
inddbted  to  him  for  various  improvements,  but  particularly  for  bring- 
ing before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  final  termination  of  t](it 
catastrophe,'  which  is  usually  related  in  the  plays  of  Racine  by 
some  courtly  attendants     In  the  whole  range  of  French  tragedy  we 
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know  of  nothing  which^  in  point  of  effect^  can  compare  with  the 
fourth  act  of  Mahomet. 

Whenever  the  French  tragedians  have  treskted  historical  subjects^ 
they  have  almost  always  been  guilty  of  the  same  faulty  that  of  sub- 
stituting the  manners  of  their  own  country^  for  those  of  the  people 
they  introduce;  thus  their  portraits  are  totally  destitute  of  truth  and 
originality.  Orosmane  and  Alexandre  are  essentially  French  in 
every  thing  except  their  appellation  and  dress.  Bajazet  makes  love 
like  a  Parisian^  and  not  like  a  Turk.  It  is  true  that  the  sanguinary 
poliby  of  oriental  despotism  is  admirably  painted  in  the  character 
of  the  vizir,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
Turkish  manners.  Instead  of  being  slaves,  the  sultanas  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  and  intngue  for  power  with  as  much  spirit 
add  address  as  if  they  had  been  educated*  in  the  meridian  of  Ver- 
8£tilles  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  employ  their  authority  is  cal- 
culated to^ justify  the  precautions  of  the  Ottomans  in  keeping  them 
strictly  confined. 

*  On  est  dansj'histoire  sur  un  terrain  prosaique;  la  v6rit6  <lu  tableau 
deraande  unegrande  precision,  des  details  circonstancies,  des  traits  carac- 
t^istiques  dont  la  pompe  de  }a  trag^die  ne  s'accommode  pas  toujours, 
et  qui  font  perdre  au  cothume  quelque  chose  de  sa  hauteur.  Aussi  Shake- 
spear,  )e  premier  des  poetes  historiques,  a-t-il  introduit  sans  scrupuFe, 
line  gfande  vari6t6  de  tons  dans  ses  tragedies.  Les  poetes  FnEin9ais 
n'dnt  jamsds  pu  s'y  resoudre,  et  c'est  pourquoi  Icurs  compositions  dra- 
matiques  manquent  de  ces  contrastes  pittoresques,  de  ces  vives  cou- 
leurs,  de  ces  traits  marquans,  qui  donnent  Tid^e  de  la  vie/— vol*  i.  14Q, 

Another  grievous  defect  is  the  manner  employed  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  audience  the  state  of  affairs  at  die  commencement  of 
the  play.  This  is  usually  done  by  making  a  prince  or  a  princess 
impart  to  a  confidential  attendant  some  important  secret,  with 
wluch  it  Rj  inipossiMe  they  should  have  been  unacquaintedr  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  proceeding  was  never  more  striking  than  in  the 
(Edipe  of  Vokaire,  who  makes  that  unfortunate  prince  commu- 
nicate to  Jocasta  his  fatal  contest  with  Laius,  which  with  wonder- 
ful pnidence  he  till  then  had  kept  to  himself,  though  they  had  been 
married  a  considerable  time. 

*  Avec  quel  art  admirable  au  contraire,  Shakespearet  Calderon  n'in- 
struiseut-tsil  pas  les  spectateurs?  lis  s'emparent  de  Timagination  d^ 
Fentr^e,  et  c'est  seulement  quand  I'int^r^t  est  excit^,  qu'ils  d^veloppent 
fef  suppositions  fondamentales  de  leur  fiction.'— ^vol.  ii.  169. 

'  M ;  Schlegel  appears  to  undervalue  M oli^re,  who  is  certainly  in- 
fdnbr  to  no  comic  writer  of  modern  times.  Le  Tartuffe,  L'Avare, 
1*8  Pen^mes  Savantes,  Le  Misantrope,  and  L'Ecole  des  Femmes, 
ai%  all  admirablfe  in  their  way,  and  display  infinite  wit  and  hu- 
mour.'   Le  M^chant  df  Gresset  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  pro- 
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ductiofis  of  the  comic  muse,  and  presents  aa  ingenious  satire  upon 
Parisian  manners,  as  they  existed  previously  to  the  revolution.  Tlie 
poetrv  is  excellent,  and  there  is  no  play  of  which  so  many  linea 
have  b^ome  proverbial,  except  perhaps  La  M^tromanie, 

After  tracing  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  theatrical  productions  of  the  ■ 
different  nations  who  profess  to  have  followed  the  steps  of  the  ao- 
cients,  it  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few  observations  upon  the  ro* 
mantic  drama  of  which  M.  Schlegel  treats  in  the  second  part  of 
his  ingenious  work.  In  their  dramatic  career,  the  English  and 
Spaniards  have  trusted  entirely  to  the  strength  of  original  geniua, 
withput  receiving  any  extraneous  impulse.  T)iey  were  besides 
totally  iudependent  of  eadi  other.  The  CasuOian  poets  were  cer- 
tainly unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the  English  stage;  and  though 
Cervantes,  and  other  celebrated  writers  of  romance,  were  knowo 
and  adm'u*ed  by  the  British  litterati,  it  does  not  appear  that  ia  the 
days  of  Shakspeare,  the  dramatic  productions  of  Spain  h^  found 
their  way  into  England.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Qiarles  II* 
that  a  few  of  Caldqron's  pieces  were  translated. 

So  multiplied  are  the  connexions  existing  between  nation  and  nation 
in  modem  times,  that  intellectual  origimmty  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  phenomena  in  nature.  Nothing  therefore  can 
be  a  greater  object  of  curiosity,  than  attentively  to  observe  in  what 
n^mner  a  bold  and  ipventive  imagination  ^ects  a  fabric  entirely  of 
its  omn  creation,  and  derives  from  the  powers  of  an  enlightened 
niind,^  aU  the  resources  requisite  for  die  undertaking,  without 
troubling  itself  to  inquire  what  progress  may  have  been  made  by 
eoBtemporajFy  fi^ns  in  similar  pursuits. 

Aa^iQi^  jdie  people  of  modem  Europe,  Spain  and  England  alone 
can  Voast  of  possessing  a  national  theatre;  for  that  of  Germany 
exists  only  in  penupective.  Many  pretenders  to  criticism  and  de^ 
licate  taste>  who  \»y  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deviftQ  ftom  the  eiounple  of  the  ancients,  without  incurring  die 
censure  of  barbarisoB,  accuse  Shakspeare  of  having  introduced  an 
incoi^nieu3  sppeies  of  drama,  which,  notwithsanding  it  presents  oe- 
casional  beauties,  is  too  rude  and  offensive  to  clas^cai  taste  to  be 
federated  in  an  i^e  of  refinement.  This  opinion,  though  founded 
upon  erroneous  principles,  and  totally  destitute  of  solidby^  has  be^ 
siyiported  by  such  high  andiority,  that  it  merits  a  moment's  db- 
^  cussion. 

Supposing  the  theoHry  eUabliahed  by  the  French  to  be  correct,  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  Siakapeare  and  Calderon  would  serve 
onl^  to  irface  them  at  a  greater  durance  from  the  ancients;  and 
dieir  sole  merit  would  be  that  of  having  invented  a  system  wbid 
none,  but  Ixucbariaas  could  be  ^[pected  to  imitfite*  But  is  this 
ne^jf  the  case  i   U  Shakspeareji  as  Voltaire  insuitiiigly  calls  him, 
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a  drunken  savage  ?  And  are  the  English  totally  destitute  of  taste  in 
admiring  his  monstrous  productions  f 

To  this  we  shall  reply,  diat  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  the 
degree  of  relinenient  to  which  a  nation  has  attained  in  science  and 
the  arts,  its  state  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  the  opinions  and  preju- 
ifices  ^hich  prevail  among  its  inhabitants,  determine  the  character 
that  poetry  assumes  at  each  particular  period.  For  this  reason  yre 
think  that  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  establish  a  standard  by  which 
the  writings  of  all  successive  generations  are  to  be  Judged.  Wie 
readily  admit,  that  the  productions  of  the  romantic  theatre  are  not 
reducible  to  the  form  ot  tragedies  and  comedies,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  ancients.  That  the  works  of  a  people,  too  proud  to 
be  simckled  by  critical  rules,  when  offendii^  against  the  dictates  of 
reascm,  ffaould  differ  from  those  of  an  imitative  nation,  may  be  easiljr 
conceived.  But  it  is  truly  surprising  to  trace  a  resemblance* in  the 
writings  of  people,  essentially  differing  in  their  reUgious  and  poli- 
tical establishments,  no  less  than  in  their  physical  and  moral  at- 
tainments. And  this  literary  phenomenon  can  only  be  eiplained^ 
.1^  admitting  that  a  similar  prmciple  has  developed  and  guided  the 
theatrical  genius  of  both  nations. 

This  resemblance  is  not  confined  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  called 
Ae  Aristotelian  unities,  and  the  mixture  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes, 
but  extends  to  the  construction  and  conduct  of  the  pieces.  This 
principle  has  invariably  governed  the  Spanish  theatre  from  its  first 
establishment,  but  in  England  it  was  restricted  to  a  more  limited 
period,  the  age  that  preceded  the  unhappy  disputes  between 
Charles  I  and  his  parliaments.  Under  the  licentious  and  con- 
^mptible.  govemm^it  of  his  son  the  nation  became  entirely  French, 
nod  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  public  taste,  bombast  and  indecency 
^isurped  die  place  of  genius  and  nature. 

Shakspeare  is  deservedly  r^arded  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
fab  country.  After  having  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  contem'- 
poraries,  his  plays  were  banished  from  the  theatre  by  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  puritans,  by  whom  every  thing  that  could  ameliorate  the 
national  taste  was  proscribed  as  the  invention  of  Safau.  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  and  Lear  were  little  calculated  to  please  a  profligate  court 
diat  delated  in  the  declamatory  nonsense  of  Dryden,  and  the  des- 
picable ribaldry  of  Centlivre.  But  when  tlie  genius  of  Ganrick 
elucidated  his  principal  characters,  die  glory  of  Shakspeare  revived 
t — it  has  augmented  with  the  progress  of  taste,  and  must  continue 
to  increase  tilHeeling  and  Judgment  are  extinguished. 

The  degree  of  information  to  which  Sliakspeare  attained,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  critical  dispute.  By  those  who  consider 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  dead  languages  as  Ike  only  criterion  of  wis- 
dom, be  will  naturally  be  regarded  as  ignorant— but  he  possessed 
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acquirements  more  solid  and  useful  than  those  of  Latin  andGreek, 
in  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  things.  He  was  sufficiently  versed  io 
ancient  mythology  to  introduce  it  a;  an  allegorical  ornament.  The 
lives  of  Plutarch  he  had  studied  attentively^  and  was  well  read  in 
the  history  of  his  own  country. 

*  Cette  histoire,  pour  son  bonheur,  nelait  point  encore  ecrite  dans 
les  formes  diplomatiaues,  ni  dogniatiques ;  on  la  retrouvait  dans  1^ 
chroniques ;  elle  n'^tait  point  r^duite  k  unc  froide  discussion  sur  le  droit 

^pnblic,  et  sur  I'etat  des  finances.  On  y  conservait  encore  Timage  de 
la  vie;  etd'un  si^le  fecond  en  exploits  ^nergiques  Shakespear  observait 
la  nature,  avec  une  attention  profonde.  11  possedait  la  langue  tech- 
niquexdes  diffisrens  roatiers,  il  avait  beaucoup  voyage  dans  I'int^rieur 
d'Angleterre,  et  s*6tait  informe  soigneuseraent  aupres  des  navigateurs, 
de  tout  ce  qui  concerne  les  pays  etrangers.  £nHn  il  etait  instruit  k 
fond,  des  coutumes  populaires,  des  opinions  et  des  traditions  dont  il 
.pouvait  tirer  quelques  effets  poetiques.' — ii.  358. 

'  Many  branches  of  science  have  been  improved  since  the  d^s  of 
Skakspeare^  but  they  are  precisely  those  from  which  a  poet  can 
derive  little  advantage.  For  what  have  oxids  or  alcalis^  steam- 
engines  or  spinning-jennies,  or  even  the  boasted  discovery  of  poli- 
tical economists — *  that  man  cannot  live  without  eating^ — to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  tender  affections,  or  the  distracting  torments 
•  of  jealousy  f  * 

No  wi*iter,  perhaps,  was  ever  so  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart.  With  an  accuracy,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  mor- 
tal penetration,  he  unravelled  its  secret  emotions,  dived  into  cha- 
racters the  most  opposite  to  what  they  affected  to  appear,  and 
always  made  the  personages  he  introduced  upon  the  sts^e,  speak 
and  act,  exactly  as  they  would  have  done,  had  they  been  placed  in 
similar  situations.  Under  his  fostering  genius  imaginary  beings 
assume  the  forms  and  appearance  of  real  life ;  and  even  the  wildest 
flights  of  his  creative  fancy  bear  such  a  character  of  reality,  ths^t  in 
studying  them  we  may  acquire  almost  as  much  experience,  as  by 
contemplatmg  the  actual  state  of  society. 

*  Peut-6tre  aucun  poete  n'a  porte  aussi  loin  que  lui  le  taleht  de  pein- 

*  We  live  in  an  age  of  pedantic  affectation,  and  exaggerated  sensibility.  A  spirit  of 
purification  is  gone  abroad,  which  would  interdict  the  most  innocent  pleasures  and  sub- 
stitute the  amusement  of  sighing  and  groaning  for  the  elegant  and  rational  entertaiomentt 
of  the  theatre.  But  among  the  most  extraordinary  attempts  at  moral  improvement,  Aoiie» 
perhaps,  is  better  calculated  to  excite  a  sarcastic  smile  than  the  publication  of  a  <  Family 
Shakspeare,'  from  which  all  objectionable  passages  are  expunged.  Thia  b  Jack,  tearing 
off  the  lace  from  Lord  Peter's  coat,  with  a  vengeance !  M.  Schlegel  has  an  excdleot 
observation  on  this  subject : 

<  On  fait  bien  de  prendre  soiu  de  la  d^cence  dans  font  ce  qui  passe  en  public,  et  pit^ 
•ticulf^ment  sur  la  scene.  Mais  on  pent  aller  trop  lohi  dans  ce  genre,  et  une  censure 
.inquiete,  qui  voit  un  pech^  dans  chaque  plaitaoterie  un  pea  basaod^,  est  un  8%oe  tres 
douteux  de  la  puret6  des  moeurs.' — ^il,  350. 
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ire.  Non  seulement  il  sait  F^tendre  k  tous  les  et&ts;  h  tons  les  sexe^, 
i  tous  les  ages,  m^me  k  la  plus  tendre  enfance ;  non  seulement  il  fftit 
agfr  le  roi  et  le  mendiant,  le  h^ros  et  le  fnpon,  le  sage  et  le  fou>  avec 
une^gale  v^rit6;  non  seulement  il  nous  transporte  dans  lessi^cteB 
^loign^y  parmi  les  nations  6trang^res,  et,  malgre  quelques  fautel  de 
costume,  il  nous  repr^sente  avec  une  justesse  frappante  Tesprit  des 
ariciens  Romains,  celui  des  Fran9ais  dans  leurs  guerres  avec  fes  An- 
glais, celui  des  Anglais  eux-m^raes  dans  une  grande  partie  de  leur  his- 
toire,  celui  des  Europ6ens  du  raidi,  en&i  le  bon  tQn  de  la  soci6t6  cul- 
tivee  ainsi  que  la  rudesse  et  la  barbarie  de  Tancien  terns  dans  le  noi^; 
non  seulement  il  caract6rise  ses  personnages  avec  une  profoudeur,  et  une 
precision,  qui  ne  permet  ni  de  les  classer  par  des  denominations  g6n6- 
rales,  ni  de  les  arranger  h,  fond ;  non  seulement  il  cr^e  des  hommeS  en 
nouveau  Prom^th^ ; — mais  il  nous  ouvre  les  portes  du  monde  magiqutt 
des  esprits,  il  6voque  les  spectres,  il  fait  c616brer  aux  sbrci^res  leur  hor- 
rible sabbat,  il  peuple  Fair  de  g^nies  et  de  sylphes  aimables,  et  ces 
^tres,  qui  ne  vivent  que  dans  imagination,  ont  cependant  une  telle  vd- 
rit6,  qu'un  monstre  tel  que  Caliban  fait  naitre  en  nous  la  conviction 
que,  s'il  en  existe  de  semblables,  c'est  ainsi  qu'ils  doivent  ^tre  fajts/ 
— ii.  376. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Shakspeare  excels  most  in  paint-* 
ing  the  passions,  or  in  delineating  characters.  By  a  single  expres- 
sion he  gives  the  audience  an  insight  into  what  is  passing  in  the 
breasts  of  the  persons  he  introduces  to  their  acquaintance ;  and 
traces  minutely  the  secret  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  by 
\vhich  vice  first  insinuates  itself  into  the  human  heart;  how  it  ex- 
tends its  influence  there,  till  it  ultimately  assumes  a  dictatorial  sw^y 
to  the  utter  extinction  of  virtue.^ — ^Shakespear  est  peut-Stre  le  seul 

i>oete  qui  caract6rise  les  maladies  de  Tame,  la  melancolie,  la  fb\ie, 
e  somnambulisme  avec  une  parfaite  v^rit6 ;  elte  est  telle,  qu'uq 
m^decin  pourrait  s'instruire  k  cette  6cole.' — 379- 

M.  Schlegel  now  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  the  different  playSy 
which  he  executes  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  we  sincerely  regret 
that  the  want  of  room  must  prevent  us  from  accompanying  him  in 
the  research.     We  cannot  however  omit  the  following  remarks. 

'  Othello,  like  one  of  Rembrandt's  pictures,  is  in  the  most  gloomy 
style  of  colouring.  The  Moor  of  Venice  presents  a  finished  portrait  of 
the  sdvage  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone.  A  thirst  for  military  glory, 
.a high  veneration  for  the  laws  of  honour^  acquired  in  the  Venetian  ser- 
vice, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  had  subdued 
his  natural  ferocity  only  in  appearance.  In  the  breast  of  an  African, 
jealousy  assumes  its  most  horrible  aspect.  It  is  not  the  susceptibility  of 
delicate  love,  which  respects  the  darling  object  of  its  affection.  It  is 
i;iather  the  frenzy  of  sensuality,  which  first  gave  birth  to  the  barbarous 
custom  of  excluding  women  from  society,  and  keeping  them  imnuired 
in  a  |>rison.  No  sooner  had  the  poison  entered  his  veins  than  it  excited 
the  n^ost  dreadful  effervescence.  Tili  then  the  character  of  Othello 
,      J  I  4  wa& 
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vasgeriercHi^,  c^en,  umuspiciou^,  devotedly  attsMCh^  to  the  object  of  his 
worship,  and  grateful  for  the  tenderness  he  ipspipeid.  With  the  magna- 
fkimity  of  a  hitn-o  he  despised  danger;  by  his  alikbility  be  gai^  the  af- 
fection of  the  soldiers,  a4id  by  his  courage  and  CiO^i^sel^.-he  rendered 
«er^ce  to  the  state.  But  the  ii^petuosity  of  his  passions  destroyed  in 
JBL  moment  all  his  adopted  virtues,  and  the  ill-forBEied  pupil  of  imitation 
and  moral  improvement  resumed  all  his  native  barbarity,  when  inflamed 
by  an  unfounded  suspicion.  This  is  admirably  expressed  by  the  ea^f- 
ness  with  which  he  pants  for  the  destruction  of  Cas6io,and  the  vengeance  ' 
he  meditates  against  Desdemon^.  But  when  he  discovers  his  error, 
femorse,  tenderness,  honour,  are  awakened  again  in  his  brejEist,  aiul  the 
violence  of  his  indignation  is  directed  against  himself  with  all  the  fuiy 
ef  an  African  despot,  who  punishes  a  revolt  $mong  his  slaves. 

^  If  the  gallant  Moor  bears  on  his  countenance  the  dark  tints  of  sua* 
picion  and  cruelty,  the  heart  of  lago  is  black  as  Erebus.  Like  an  evil 
genius  he  attaches  himself  to  the  person  of  his  general,  and  by  bis  pev- 
&dious  insinuations  undermines  his  repose.,. .Never  did  the, imagination 
eonceive  a  more  consummate  villain ;  never  was  any  plot  more  artfully 
contrived.  A  perfect  adept  in  the  science  of  disirimulation,.  lago  altep- 
nately  assumes  the  most  opposite  forms.  Cold,  discontented,  and  harsh, 
when  he  dares  to  indulge  his  natural  feelings;  he  becomes  the  humblest 
of  sycophants,  when  he  thinks  it  for  his  interest  to  be  so.  Inaccessible 
to  every  se&timent  of  generosity,  he  calmly  examines  the  actions  of 
other  men,  seizing  every  opportunity  of  turning  their  passions  to  hk 
own  advantage*  His. incredulity  with  respect  to  female  chastity,  Ibe 
result  of  a  regular  system  of  depravity,  renders  bim  move  fit  far  Iha 
execution  of  9  plan,  the  most  diabolical  that  ever  was  conceived.  Act 
customed  to  view  every  object  in  its  worst  lights  he  uses  little  circum-r 
locution  in  attacking  the  feelings  of  his  general,  and  disenchanting 
them  respecting  the  chimeras  of  wve ;  by  the  disgusting  language  which 
he  employs,  he  hopes  to  render  his  heart  more  indifferent  to  theinm)* 
cence  of  Desdemona.  Had  Shakespear  written  at  a  period  of  gr-eatet 
refinement,  be  would  probably  have  softened  the  colouring,  but  tbd 
vigoui*  of  the  picture  would  have  suffered/ 

Speaking  of  Macbeth,  M.  Schlegel  exclaims, 

^  What  expressions  can  equal  the  transcendent  merit  of  this  most  sub* 
lime  production  of  genius!  Since  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus  the  tragic 
muse  has  produced  nothing  equal  in  boldness,  and  horjor.  The 
witches,  it  is  true,  are  not  infernal  divinities — neither  ought  tliey  to  be 
so— they  are  simply  vile  agents  of  hell....It  is  hardly  possible  tot  any 
superstition  to  have  spread  among  different  nations,  and  to  have  coati* 
Bued  for  ages  an  object  of  popular  dread,  without  possessing  asatr^nga 
Ivoki  upon  the  minds  of  the  uninformed,  as  if  it  really  was  supported 4iy 
ihe  dictates  of  reason,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  national  faith.  To  this, 
feeling  the  poet  addresses  himself;  skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  po^ 
pular  opinion,  which  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Jn^he 
jkieoe  befoite  us,  he  considers  superstition  in  the  double  capacity^  of  a 
poet  and  a  philosopher.  We  do  not  mean  a  philosopher  of  tbe  modem 
fohool,  who  endeavours  to  eradicate  every  popular  pr^udice  by  ridi^ 
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cttle,  biit  like  a  redl  sage,  who  remounts  to  the  source  of  every  opi- 
nion, and  when  he  discovers  any  thing  destructive  of  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  never  rests  till  he  has  opened  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
.and  made  them  sensible  to  the  danger. that  awaits  them;  *      '  ^     . 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  witches  are  introduced  produces  a  kind 
of  magical  effect — their  language  is  not  that  of  ordinary  beings,  al- 
though composed  of  the  elements  of  common  discourse.  Theaccumii- 
IfLtkm  of  rhymes,  and  the  singular  cadence  of  the  verse  seems  intended 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  music  which  was  supposed  to  accom|)any  the 
iu>ctumal  orgies  of  such  infernal  beings.  Delicacy  indeed  turns  away 
Hi  disgust  from  the  nauseous  ingredients  with  which  the  magic  cauldron 
is.^illed  ;  but  revolting  as  they  appear,  they  are  necessary  to  ihegenei- 
ral  effect,  and  may  be  considered  as  symbolical  of  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion which  continually  impels  the  prince' of' darkness  to  destroy  the 
fairest  work  of  the  Creator.  When  conversing  with  one  another,  the 
terras  employed  by  the  witches  have  nothing  distinctive,  but  they  ad^ 
dress  Macbeth  in  a  loftier  tone.  Their  predictions  are  clothed  in  laco- 
nic obscurity,  and  have  the  majestic  solemnity  of  oracles.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  they  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  some  superior 
power,  without  whose  assistance  they  could  never  have  acted  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part.' 

.  The  author  now  proceeds  to  examine  the  motives  which  may 
have  tempted  our  immortal  bard  to  introduce  these  supernatural 
stents.  Shakspeare  probably  followed  the  ancient  chronicles^ 
witfaottt  troubling  himself  with  metaphysical  principles,  but  M. 
Sdikgel's  explanation  is  ingenious. 

*  No  natural  motives  could  have  accounted  for  the  sanguinary  pro- 
fan<'ition  of  the  rites  of  hospitality  without  representing  the  murderer  in 
colours  too  odious  for  theatrical  exhibition.  But  the  imagination  of 
Shakespear  was  capable  of  conceiving  a  more  sublime  idea ;  he  created 
^  hero  endowed  with  splendid  qualities,  but  enslaved  by  ambition,  and 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  alluring  offers  of  the  infernal  spirits,  when 
presented  with  so  much  address.  Even  at  the  moment  when  he  yields 
to  their  hellish  suggestions,  he  preserves  some  tints  of  his  original  cha- 
racter. Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  Shakespear's  manner  of 
painting  his  progressive  advances  towards  guilt.  The  first  idea  of  de- 
stroying his  monarch,  and  guest,  is  suggested  by  the  witches,  who  meet 
him  returning  victorious  from  battle,  and  present  to  his  imagination  the 
distant  image  of  power,  attainable  only  by  the  foulest  of  crimes;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  greater  influence  over  his  mind,  they  announce  an 
jevent  which,  though  highly  improbable,  is  immediately  fulfilled.  An 
opportunity  occurs  for  obtaining  the  crown,  and  Lady  Macbeth  con- 
jures him  not  to  Ifet  it  escape.  The  virtue  of  the  husband  is  too  weak 
to  resist ;  but  no  sooner  has  be  executed  the  atrocious  deed  than  re- 
morse seizes  his  soul,  and  his  whole  nature  is  changed.  The  warrior, 
who  intrepidly  braved  every  peril,  clings  to  life  with  more  than  female 
timidity.    The  man,  whose  generosity  would  have,  led  him  to  ^re  a 
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vanquitkod  foe^  utim^r(*ifu]ly  destroys  whatever  threatens  to  interrupt 
his  despotic  career. 

,  /  Destiny,  whose  influence  was  so  unbounded  in  the  pagan  world, 
operate  here  with  alnaost. equal  effect.  Its  power  appears  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pi^c^,  and  produces  an  event  which  irresistibly  de- 
qide^all  the  rest.  The  ambiguity  of  prophecies,  when  literally  acconv- 
plished,  deceives  those  who  confided  in  them  for  safety. 

•  There  is  no  play,  perhaps,  in  any  language,  in  which  the  advan- 
tages of  soliloquy  are  made  so  apparent.  The  workings  of  a  mind,  conti- 
mially  flucti^ating  between  the  splendid  temptations  of  ambition,  and 
ft' strong  natural  attachment  to  virtue,  are  described  with  masterly 
art — the  opeFatk>ns  of  thought  are  made  audible — all  the  pauses  of  he- 
sitation that  gradually  arise  between  the  first  conception  of  the  murder 
of  Diincan,  and  the  final  execution  of  the  horrible  deed,  are  recorded 
with  accuracy  and  minuteness.  This  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  means ;  but  the  true  use  of  a  soliloquy  was  never  properly 
.understood  by  any  dramatic  writer  before  Shakespear,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  one  of  his  successors  who  has  employed  it  with 
equal  effect.' 

'  The  character  of  Falstaff  is  unquestionably  the  most  comic  that 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  ever  conceived.  Tliough  this  humoroua 
knight  is  introduced  into  three  different  plays,  he  always  appears 
Hnder  a  novel  aspect,  and  always  with  equal  effect.  Notwithstand- 
ing he  is  prone  to  every  nee,  his  vices  are  not  disgu^iting  ;  and  yet 
his  failings  are  neither  softened,  nor  disguised.  Though  old,  he  is 
addicted  to  sensual  pleasures  with  an  ardour  hardly  pardonable  in 
youth.  Always  distressed  for  money,  he  never  hesitates  to  employ 
the  most  dishonourable  means  of  obtaining  it.  Though  equally 
contemptible  for  cowardice,  swaggering,  and  lying,  he  never  ^- 
cites  tlie  detestation  such  vices  are  calculated  to  inspire,  because 
his  attention  to  his  own  individual  comforts  never  renders  him  mor 
rose.  All  he  desires  is  to  enjoy  his  gratifications  in  undisturbed 
repose.  Always  ready  to  share  in.  every  frolic,  and  never  out 
of  spirits  when  such  can  be  procured,  he  laughs  at  his  own 
failings  in  the  same  humorous  strain  in  which  he  rallies  Bardolph, 
or  Pistbl,  or  the  prince.  Notwithstanding  he  affects  the  indiffe^-' 
rence  of  a  stoic  for  all  social  distinctions,  he  regulates  his  satire 
with  consummate  address,  and  knows  how  to  stop  the  moment  |iis 
sarcasms  begin  to  displease.  Convinced  that  the  part  be  has  cl^oi 
sen  for  himself  could  only  be  tolerated  in  consideration  of  his  wit, 
be  never  suffers  himself  to  be  serious,  even  when  alone  and  in  md^ 
ments  of  apparent  distress,  and  he  therefore  constantly  speaks  6f 
his  own  sensual  philosophy  in  terms  the  most  comic  and  divert- 
ing.    His  sbliloquy  upon  honour  is  a  masterpiece  of  wit. 

The  admiration  of  M.  Schlegel  for  our  iinmortal  bard  must  sa- 
tisfy hisr  warmest  partistiins ;  but  in  his  criticisms  upon  Dryden  there 
are  perhaps  many  who  will  not  agree. 

The 
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The  effect  produced  upon  the  miinners  of  the  EngUsh  nation  by 
the  unprincipled  character  of  Charles  I{.  is  too  well  known  la  re* 
quire  illustration.  The  fanaticism  of  the  puritans  had  rendered 
republicanism,  and  even  religion,  unfashionable ;  but  the  levity  of 
the  king  was  equally  calculated  to  bring  royalty  into  contempt. 
During  his  dissolute  reigu,  England  was  inundated  with  all  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  continent ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
contagion  spread,  that  morality  and  piety  began  to  pass  for  marks 
of  disaffection  toward  the  government.  Yet  this  boasted  imitation 
of  Parisian  manners  was  neither  natural,  easy,  nor  graceful.  At 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  amid  the  triumphs  of  gallantry,  an  out- 
ward appearance  of  decency  was  preserved ;  but  at  that  of  his 
copyist,  impudence  was  mistaken  for  vivacity,  and  indecency  passed 
for  wit.  The  person  who  violated  the  common  rules  of  decency 
with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery' was  regjirded  as  the^most  ac- 
compFished  courtier.  Under  such  auspices  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  llieatre.  Instead  of  being,  as 
it  ought,  a  school  for  good  taste  and  morality,  it  became  a  semi- 
nary for  indecency.  Religion,  and  probity,  and  all  the  valuable 
duties  of  domestic  life  were  publicly  scoffed  at,  as  the  result  of 
vulgarity  and  prejudice;  and  a  system  of  corruption  substituted 
in  their  place  the  most  offensive  to  delicacy  and  reason.  * 

Such  was  nearly  the  state  of  things  when  Dryden  became  the 
favourite  of  the  stage ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  instance  in 
literary  history  of  any  poet  having  attained  to  so  high  a  reputation, 
who  so  little  deserved  it. 

*  Dryden  faisait  des  vers  coulans  et  faciles,  il  poss^dait  des  connais- 
sances  plus  etendues  que  bien  diger6es,  et  il  avait  le  talent  de  donner 
^  ce  qu'il  empruntait  uhe  apparence  de  nouveaut^,  mais  tout  ce  qu'il 
anniit  pu  faire  avec  ses  qualit^s  superficielles,  il  le  gdta  par  la  negli- 
gence et  la  precipitation  avec  lesquelles  il  composait.  Sa  muse  com- 
plaisante  r^parait  les  torts  d'une  vie  d^regl^e ;  il  avait  une  vanite  in- 
supportable ;  quelquefois  il  la  d^guise  dans  des  prologues  pleins  d'hu- 
njilite ;  d'autre  fois  il  dit  tout  sjmplement  qu'il  peut  avoir  mieux  r^ustt 
que  Sh^kespear,  Fletcher,  et  Jonson,  mais  que  le  ra^rite  doit  ^tre  im- 
pute aux  progr^s  et  h  la  culture  sup6rieure  de  son  sifecle — Et  quel 
sihcle  bon  Dieu !  N'est-elle  pas  une  insulte  pour  le  si^cle  d'  Elizabeth 
que  dfe  le  comparer  h  celui  de  Charles  II  !* — iii.  207. 

The  general  arrangement  of  Dryden's  plays  is  unnatural  even 
to  absurdity.  The  events  appear  to  be  solely  the  effect  of  chance, 
and  the ,  catastrophe  is  produced  by  means  the  most  improbable 
and  ridiculous. 

In  tracing  the  characters  he  seems  totally  to  have  forgotten  that 
nature  should  have  been  his  guide,  for  no  beings  can  possibly 
bear  less  resemblance  to  those  with  which  Providence  has  peopled 
the  earth,  than  the  heroes  with  which  he  peoples  the  stage.  -    - 
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His  Tersificatton  however  is  uniformly  ea^^  and  flows  widi  har- 
monious facility;  but  the  passions,  the  sentiments,  the  noblest 
emotions  of  patriotism,  or  the  unblushing  avowal  of  profligacy, 
sticceed  each  other  in  heterogeneous  confusion,  without  producing 
the  smallest  impression  upon  a  cultivated  audience,  because  they 
are  merely  the  offspring  of  bombast  declamation,  and  have  not  the 
smallest  connexion  with  the  heart.  Sophbms  are  frequently  sub- 
stituted in  the.  place  of  argument,  and  tedious  similes  introduced 
as  a  covering  for  want  of  imagination.  Of  all  the  tragedies  of 
Dryden,  two  only  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Had  the 
last  four  acts  of  '  All  for  Love*  been  equal  to  the  first,  it  would 
have  been  surpassed  by  very  few  theatrical  productions.  The  re- 
conciliation between  Don  Sebastian  and  Dorax  approach^  veiV 
nearly  to  perfection.  But  his  Montezumas  and  Almanzors,  which 
he  seems  to  consider  as  prototypes  of  heroical  excellence,  would  be 
better  placed  among  the  monsters  of  the  Opera  stage,  than  among 
the  personages  of  a  drama,  that  at  least  affects  to  be  rational. 

Tlie  political  ascendency  acquired  by  Spain  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
spread  the  literary  productions  of  that  nation  among  the  most  po- 
lished people  of  Europe.  Since  that  time  the  study  of  the  Cas- 
tillian  tongue  has  been  universally  neglected,  and  possibly  might 
never  have*  been  resumed,  had  not  the  ill-judging  policy  of  Buona- 
parte, by  rousing  the  energies  of  a  degraded  people,^  made  every 
thing  belonging  to  them  interesting.  France  had  no 'acquaintance 
with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Peninsula,  except  from  the  trans- 
lations of  Linguet.  But  the  selection  he  made  was  far  from  judicious, 
and  the  execution  was  conformable  to  the  choice.  The  only  pieces 
translated  were  comedies  of  intrigue,  whidi,  notwithstanding  they 
abound  in  striking  situations,  are  not  the  most  brilliant  ornaments 
of  the  Spanish  theatre.  It  is  in  their  historical  compositions  that 
the  romantic  genius  of  the  Castillian  poets  is  displayed  with  the 
jgreatest  eclat. 

It  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
dramatic  art  was  brought  to  perfection,  and  in  the  seventeenth  tt 
b^an  to  decline.  Since  the  *  War  of  the  Succes^on,'  it  would  be 
difficult  to  produce  a  single  play,  which  does  not  indicate  a  dete- 
riorated taste,  and  an  almost  total  defect  of  imagination.  Spanish 
pretenders  to  wit  affect  to  treat  with  contempt  tibe  ancient  national 
poets,  but  the  people  still  r^ard  them  with  enthusiastic  admiration, 
whether  represented  at  Mexico  or  Madrid.  It  is  however  qoit« 
absurd  to  talk  of  the  taste  of  a  nation,  which  regards  the  men  who 
abolished  the  Inqubition,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  free  consti*^ 
tutiou,  as  enemies  to  their  religion  and  country. 

The  progress  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Spain  is  marked  by  the 
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names  of  her  three  celebrated  writers,  Cervantes,  Lppez  de  V^a, 
and  Calderon.  The  most  accurate  information  which  we  possess 
uj^n  this  subject,  is  transmitted  to  us  by  Cervantes  himself.  He  had 
witnessed  the  earliest  attempts  at  improvements,  andas^ted  liimself 
in  promoting  them.  Notliiug  can  be  more^miuung  than  his  de- 
scription of  the  uncouth  spectacles  at  which  he.  was  present  ip  hi§ 
youlh,  and  which  he  represents  as  equally  deficiei;U  in  exjtern4  de- 
coration and  intrinsic  merit.  One  of  his  earliest  produc^ons,  the . 
Siege  of  Numancium,  which  has  been  recently  published^  may  bi^ 
classed  among  the  most  extraordinary  theatrical  phenomena^  and 
what  renders  it  an  object  of  still  greater  curiosity  is,  diat  the  author 
never  seems  to  suspect  how  nearly  he  has  approached  to  the  gran- 
deur and  simplicity  of  the  ancients. 

Lopez  de  Vega  no  sooner  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  theatrical 
fi^me,  than  he  eclips^  the  glory  of  his  predecessor,  and  for  many 
years  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  with  unrivalled  reputa- 
tion. Many  of  his  numerous  productions,  the  catalogue  of  which 
shells  to  a  prodigious  exteut,  without  comprehendmg  the  whole  of 
his  works,  have  never  been  printed.  It  is  easy  however  to  forn»  a 
tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  his  merit  by  perusing  a  few  of  his 
p^ays,  because  he  never  attains  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence, 
and  never  sinks  to  mediocrity. 

In  those  pieces  which  are  taken  from  the  anci^it  chronicles,  or 
borrowed  from  tradition  and  romance,  the  style  is  often  rude  and 
unpolished ;  but  whea  he  paints  die  national  character,  as  it  ex* 
isted  in  his  days,  his  language  is  more  studied  and  refined.  All  his 
pla^s  abound  with  the  most  comic  adventures,  and  are  replete  with 
huoporous  remarks ;  and  there  are  perhaps  very  few  which  would 
not  produce  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  stage,  if  dressed  in  niore 
modem  appar^»  Their  defects  too  are  in  general  of  the  same  de- 
scription^ an  exuberance  of  imagination,  which  led  him  to  attend 
to  striking  situatioos^  more  than  to  the  regular  conduct  of  tlie  plot. 

At  lei^th  the  sublimest  of  the  Spanish  poet^  jappeared  like  a 
meieor  on  the  literary  horizon,  Calderon  w^sjichly  endowed  with 
every  r^uisite  to  succeed  in  a  theatrical  career.  Fertility  of  ge- 
nius and  indefatigable  exertion,  a  creative  fancy  and  brilliant  wit, 
jq'ined  to  th^  inestimable  talent  of  modulating  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators  exactly  as  suited  his  purpose,  combmed  in  formii>g  one 
of  thfk  most  extraordinary  writers  that  ever  attracted  the  admiratiop 
of.th^.wQfld^  Wearetdd  by  his  biographer,  that  he  composed 
UDwar4s  (^.QQe  iumdred  and  twenty  plays,  more  than  one  hundred 
aflegorijQal  dramas  founded  upon  scriptural  or  legendary  subjects, 
aod^at  l^st  as  many  interludes,  besides  an  abundance  of  fugitive 
poems.  As  his  first  attenipt  at  theatrical  fanxe  was  made  at  the  earl; 
agp  pi  ftmrteenj^^aiid  be  continued  to  write  till  he  was  eighty-one^ 

"^  '      '  not- 
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notwitiifftandiikg  the  variety  of  his  dramatic  productions,  he  ihay  be 
supposed  to  have  composed  with  less  precipitation  than  L.ope2. 

Amid  this  prodigious  abundance  of  literary  works,  nothing  \Vad 
left  in  an  unfinished  state :  on  the  contrary,  every  incident  appears 
t^e  necessary  consequence  of  a  pre-existing  cause,  and  is  deter- 
mined by  regular  principles. 

No  poet  was  ever  more  fortunate  in  depicting  the  ancient  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  when  animated  with  those  romantic  virtues 
wiiich  once  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.  Durmg 
the  middle  ages,  the  Spaniards  supported  a  memorable  part  upon 
the  grcfat  theatie  of  manly  exertion,  which  the  ingratitude  of  posterity ' 
h^  foi*gotten.  From  the  mountains  of  Asturia  they  struggled  he- 
roically against  the  numerous  hosts  of  Mahomedans  who  threat- 
ened to  annihilate  the  religion  and  liberties  of  Europe.  This  extra-, 
ordinary  period  may  be  justly  termed  the  romance,  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  miracle  of  history ;  because,  without  the  assistance  of 
an  arm  more  potent  than  that  of  man,  the  deliverance  of  Christeii- 
dom  could  hardly  have  been  achieved.  A  people,  long  accustomed 
to  fight  in  defence  of  their  faith,  could  not  fail  to  behold  it  with  en- 
thusiastic respect.  The  consolations  of  piety  were  the  only  rewards 
to  which  these  venerable  warriors  aspired.  Every  church  that  was 
rescued  from  the  pollution  of  infidels,  was  regarded  as  the  noblest 
of  trophies ;  for  there  the  sacred  symbols  of  their  religious  belief 
bad  been  insulted,  and  there  reposed  the  bones  of  their  ancestors. 
Equally  devoted  to  his  God  and  his  king,  possessing  the  most  ele- 
vated notions  of  honour,  proud,  serious,  temperate,  and  devout,  such 
was  the  ancient  champion  of  Christianity,  whether  occupied  m  cul- 
tivating bis  patrimonial  domain,  or  in  opposing  the  enemies  of  his 
faith. 

Such  characters  presented  abimdant  materials  to  the  bri^ar 
genius  of  Calderon,  and  he  availed  himself  of  them  wiih  con^'m- 
mate  ability:  but  his  success  is  more  doubtful  when  he  borrows 
from  the  records  of  antiquity,  or  the  allegorical  mysteries  of  pa^n- 
isra ;  for  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  ' 
in  the  light  of  an  agreeable  fiction,  and  always  treated  the  history 
of  the  Romans  as  a  majestic  hyperbole. 

Even  when  he  descends  to  the  walks  of  ordinary  life,  he  capti-  * 
vates  by  an  inexpressible  charm.     His  pieces  usually  termhiate 
iii  a  niamage,  but  what  vafiety  is  to  be  found  ill  the  adventures 
which  precede  it !    The  ancients  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  meah^  ' 
the  most  indecorous  and  immoral,  for  Hie  gratification  of  the  sen- 
sual appetites,  or  the  attainment  of  some  ^selfish  purpose;  b\it  Cal-' 
d^ron's  comedies  are  distinguished  by  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  tlilit 
ennobles  those  passions  which,  when  left  to  the  guMaitice  of  m- 
ordmate  appetite,  degrade  die  moral  dignity  of  maki.     Honoury 
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love,  and  jealousy,  ingeniously  diversified,  furnish  ample  materials 
for  his  muse.  He  calls  into  action  every  elevated  sentiment,  and 
never  suffers  the  snares  of  vulgar  intrigue  to  pollute  the  purity  of  his 
pages.  » 

About  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Germans  first  as- 
pired to  the  reputation  of  taste,  during  which  they  have  ad* 
vaoced  with  rapid  steps ;  and  if  the  dramatic  art  has  been  cultivated 
with  less  zeal  and  success  than  various  other  branches  of  science,  it  • 
is  owing'  entirely  to  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  not  to  defi 
ciency  of  genius.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  under 
which  the  German  dramatists  labour,  is  the  want  of  a  capitals 
Taste  arid  genius  are  confined  to  the  northern  circles,  and  flourish  at 
Berlin  and  Weimar,  but  literary  merit  finds  little  encouragement 
at  Vienna,  and  till  lately  was  a  stranger  at  Munich. 
.  We  have  no  time  to  advert  to  the  early  essays  of  the  Germans  in 
scenical  composition ;  but  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
that  even  so  la^  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  they  had  pro* 
duced  nothing  deserving  attention.  Half-starved  st^bllers  and  pup* 
pets  were  the  only  performers  they  were  acquainted  with.  To  give 
d^e  reader  some  idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of  German  literature 
at  the  period  alluded  to,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  Gottsched 
was  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  letters.  Desirous  of  introducing  a 
classical  style,  this  insipid  pedant  inundated  the  empire  with  tame  and 
tasteless  translations  from  the  French.  At  length  Lessing  appeared, 
and  gave  a  different  bias  to  public  opinion.  Failing  in  his  trans- 
lations of  Corneille  and  Racine,  he  had  the  sense  to  discover  tliat 
he  had  mistaken  the  road,  and  the  candour  to  acknowledge  it. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  conceal,  or  even  to  palliate  his  error, 
he  boldly  attacked,  in  various  publications,  the  bad  taste  of  his 
cpuntrymen  in  degrading  their  talents  by  servile  imitation.  The 
effect  produced  by  his  censure  was  rapid  and  decisive;  and  the  pride 
of  the,  nation,  being  roused  into  action,  the  German  poets  gave 
an  unbridled  scope  to  their  bold  and  fantastic  imaginations.  Les- 
sing has  the  merit,  and  no  trifling  out  it  is,  of  having  first  recom- 
mended die  stqdy  of  Shakspeare  to  all  who  engaged  in  a  dramatic 
career.  According  to  his  own  confession  he  was  not  born  with  a 
poet'uuil  geoiuM ;  it  wag  by  indefatigable  perseverance  that  he  ac- 
quired a  facility  in  compulsing,  and  he  was  far  advanced  in  life  be- 
fore he  attained  to  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Mina  de  Barn- 
belin,  Emilia  Gallatti,  and  Nathan  de  Weire,  particularly  the  latter, 
display  an,  understanding  profound  and  capacious,  and  more  re- 
markable for  solidity  thati  for  invention. 

r  .  Goetli^  is  a  poet  of  a  nuich  higher  order,  Werther  is  too  well 
known  to  ,i:e^uire  any  comments  It  was  published  at  an  age  when 
thf  empire  of  JlJi^  possioiB  in  n|0$t  despotic,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
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best  excuae  that  can  be  ofiFered  for  the  dangerous;  lessors  it  codvc]^. 
The  eenius  of  Goetiie  is  of  too  bold  and  original  a  cast  to  be 
diackled  by  the  trammels  of  prescription.  In  his  lirst  dramatic  pro- 
duction^ Go'et^  Von  Berlichiughen,  he  bade  detiance  to  criticism, 
aod  ^tempted  to  introduce  the  style  aild  manner  of  Sfeakspeare. 
Rejecting  the  aid  of  poetical  ornament,  he  made  his  characters  speak 
the  language  of  peasants  and  banditti.  The  honour  of  the  natiunis 
admirably  pointed,  atKl  the  calamities  arising  from  feudal  conten- 
tions presented  in  colours  the  oiost  striking ;  mvA  he  frequently  pro- 
duces.a  powerful  effect  by  incidents  apparently  so  trivial,  that  it' 
rfsquired  a  genius  of  no  common  capacity  to  seize  them.  The 
principal  object  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  to  ejitend  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  he  has  attempted  it  in  almost  every 
form  of  composition,  most  likely  to  captivate  attenftion.  liut  ia 
hi^  efforts  to  cteansa  the  Augean  stable,  he  often  injures  the  fabric, 
.  and,  like  the  generality  of  modem  philosophers,  attacks  opimcHav 
which  constitute  the  happiness  of  life,  while  he  pretends  to  be 
xrombating  prejudices.  There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  dramatic 
composition  which  he  has  not  attempted ;  but  though  it  is  knpos* 
sible  that  such  talents  should  fail,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  meiitioa 
a  single  piece  that  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  Andromaque  or 
Phedre  of  Racine,  in  felicity  of  execution ;  though  his  Egmont  be 
more  spirited,  and  bis  Ipfaigenia  more  antique. 

The  merits  of  Faust,  one  of  the  most  e^itravagant  productions  o£ 
ill-directed  though  boundless  genius,  cannot  however  be  estims&eil 
by  any  established  principles,  because  it  sets  tbem  all  at  defiance. 
This  piece,  which,  in  spite  of  various  akerations,  is  no  better  than 
a  fragment,  is  founded  upon  the  old  and  popular  story  of  the  Devil 
and  Dr.  Faustus.  Many  scenes  are  allotted  to  develop  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  Faustus's  mind,  when  he  discoveni  the  uncertaiotj 
of  all  human  possessions,  and  even  the  vanity  of  scientific  pursnitsu 
These  are  blended  with  others,  in  which  tbe  dregs  of  the  people 
converse  in  terms  appropriate  to  their  station ;  ai>d  v^Mth  appew! 
to  be  inserted  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ihew  thalibe  Mi^orii 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  disgustkig  language  of  a  nigfat^ceilar, 
as  with  the  elegant  manners  of  a  e<Mirt.  Othors,  in  which  theideaa 
are  truly  dramatic,  but  which  have  neither  object  nor  end,  diit 
play  a  depth  of  thought,  which  leads  us  to  expect  some  dechme 
result,  but  when  tlie  expectation  is  raised  to  die  highest  pilA, 
they  conclude  as  abruptly  as  they  begun.  Goethe  is  unqucs^BaU  j 
a  consummate  master  of  scenical  effect,  but  he  has  siiorificed  it  in* 
tentionally  to  more  weighty  considerations,  winch  be  perhaps  was 
too  prud^t  to  avow.'  That  Faustus  is  a  work  of  extmonlfaiarj 
merit,  and  displays  the  strongest  intellect,  it  would  hr  a  ^^ifrant  of 
candour  to  deny— but  we  neiiher  envy  war  admire  die  tdbnta  Aal 
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produced  it,  at  the  expense  of  feeling,  morality,  and  religion :  for 
it  not  only  aims  at  destroying  all  the  qomforts  of  the  present  life, 
l^y  proving  that  man  is  destined  to  misery  from  his  birth,  however 
extensive  bis  fortune,  exalted  his  rank,  or  cultivated  his  intellect, 
but  it  tends  to  deprive  him  of  the  only  solace  that  is  left  for  bis  mis- 
fortune, the  prospect  of  a  blessed  futurity.    , 

We  cannot  conclude  without  allotting  a  few  lines  to  Schiller, 
and  are  concerned  we  have  space  for  no  more.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  of  late  to  extol  his  latter  works  at  the  expense  of  his  earlier 
productions.  But  w^  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
difference.  All  abound  in  situations  of  terrific  effect,  all  are  filled 
with  profound  and  philosophical  reflections,  all  are  marked  with 
striking  defects.  D^  Carlos  is  a  history  ratlier  than  a  play,  and 
contains  the  author'^pinions  upon  various  subjects  of  moral  and 
political  interest ;  but  die  discussions  are  tedious,  the  arrangement 
confused,  and  the  catastrophe  pantomimical,  yet  some  of  the  cha-* 
racters  are  traced  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  some  of  the  scenes  are 
highly  pathetic.  Wallenstein  was  written  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare's 
historical  plays,  but  in  comparison  with  them  it  is  cold  and  unin- 
teresting. The  tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart,  though  greatly  admired, 
is  disgraced  by  many  unpardonable  blemishes.  History,  in 
events  of  such  recent  occurrence,  should  be  followed  with  the  mi- 
nutest  attention ;  but.  h^re  it  is  unnecessarily  violated,  for  no  better 
purpose  th^p  to  produce  an  interview  between  the  rival  queens,  in 
which  they  abuse  each  other  with  all  the  vulgar  scurrility  of  fish- 
women.  Mary's  confession  of  Darnley's  murder  is  equally  reprehen- 
;sible,  because  it  is  contradicted  by  facts ;  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  upon  a  public  stage,  is  an  insult  to  reUgion  and  de- 
cency. -  ■ 

Xhe  nqhle  simplicity  of  Helvetic  manners  is  admirably  painted 
in  Will^ain  T^ll^  ^nd  the* enthusiasm  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  li- 
berty reprejs^ed  in  colours  the  most  captivating.  This  piece, 
which  bi;eathe6  the  cordiality  of  unsophisticated  nature,  the  rustic 
heroism  of  mfsxL  whose  qourage  defied  the  gigantic  power  of  Aus- 
trm,  aod  ^hose  religion  proceeded  from  the  heart,  deserves  to  have 
b^e^9cted  a(  the  national  fe3tivah  when,  after  enjoying  independ- 
.^eoce  fof  five  hundred  years,  the  Swiss  celebrated  the  birth-day  of 
^eir^eedo^*  x  It  is,  perh^ips,  tbe  onl}'  tragedy  in  any  language 
.|i|at.baii^been  iwpi;ov(ed  by  omitting  the  fifth  act.  The  character- 
iaticsvof  tt^  perniatisi  i^re  genius  and  invention,  but  they  are  ex- 
treipael^lleficient  iu  jjudgment  and  taste. 

Tbel^ng^  to  which  this  article  has  been  already  extended,  pre* 
y^iudea^  fcpw  indulging  in  such  general  observations,  as  the  sub- 
ject wowU  naturally  suggest.     There  are  some  of  M.  Schlegel's 
opiQiPITS  to,  which  we  cannpt  subscribe,  and  which  want  of  room 
1 1 .  TOi.»Xii.N0.  xxjii.  K  alone 
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done  ha3  poeventecl  ua  from  combatiog^  The  spuriouspissa  of  ib^^m 
phy^Yihiok  are  somedoftes  printed  with  Shaks^peare'^  nunor  poea)9» 
the  York3hire  Tragedy^  Cromwell^  &c.  has  heim  so  satisfactort^ 
demonstrated,  that  it  would  be  only  *  slaying  the  sbin/  to  reukv* 
the .  coAtro.ver&y .  Our  author  very  much  underrates  the  comic 
merits  of  Ben  Jpnson,  and  certainly  does  not  do  justice  to  Beau? 
mont  and  Fletcher,  or  Massinger.  He  has,  however,  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  foreigner  who  speaks  of  these  poets  at  any  length. 
Such  is  the  exuberance  of  our  dramatic  wealth,  that  we  wantc^ily 
sacrifice  more  than  other  natbns  possess,  in  a  khnd  adoration  of 
Shakspeare.  Strangers  who  seldom  hear  us  speak  of  our  minor 
writers,  believe,  in  general,  that  our  stage  wa&  created  by  this  great 
poet  alone,  and  that  his  contemporaries,  of  wliose  names  they,  ase 

,.  ignorant,  were  little  better  than  ballad-mongers,  and.  bufFooos.  In 
conclusion^  we  consider  these  Dramatic  Lectures^  on  the  wluJe.  tq 
be  every  way  worthy  of  that  individual  whom  Genmany  ven^caJbes 
as  the  second,  and  whom  Europe  ha&  classed  among  the  most  illus* 

,'  Irious  of  her  literary  characters,. 


AitT,  VII. — 1.  Proposal  for  improving  the  Sysiem  of  Friendly 
SoeietieSf  8fc.     By  Jerome,  Count  de  Salie.     1814.     Reynold^ 

2.  Essay  on  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  S^c.  By  Thot 
mas  Myers,  A.  M.     J  814.     Hatchard. 

W7  £  wiU  candidly  confess  that  it  is  die  subject  of  Ib^s^  essays 
^  which  ha3  attracted  our  notice,  rather  than  any  novelty  oic 

importance  in  the  essays  themselves.     Twelve  years  have  elftp9ed 
since  the  official  returns  stated  tlie  nuniber  o|  persons^  receiving 
parochial  reh^f^  either  re^larly  or  occasi^^nally,  in  this  .covmtry  tq 
be  1,040,7 16.     Since  that  time  we  ba,ve  passed  through  a<p€^iodof 
little  leisure  for  donaeijtic  regulation,  and  seen  a  state,  of  thipgsi  h^, 
no  means  calculated  to  diminish  the  evil.    It  in  i)ot  snuprising  thak 
the  disorder,  should  haye  increased,  for,  which,  no  positive  ren^edjr 
can  eaMly  be  found,  and  which  ha^  not  yet  been,  reached  by  theiPf^., 
ventive  check  of  education.    The  fact  however  is  too  impo^Jiaqt  tfi^ 
be  concealed,  that  of  the  1,300,000  persons  added  tQ  th^  ppp^Ia^  ^ 
tion  since  1801,  more  than  500,000  have  swelled  the  Ijist  ojf  W^. 
perj5.*    Mr,  Myers  states  the  result  of  an,  actual  inquiry  mf^^^ia/ 
various  unconnected  parishes  as  to  the  numb^  of  tbe.ppor  i;ficei«7  . 
ing  relief,  and  the  aimpunt  of  the  poor's  i5al.es.  in  the  yearji  ligQ^and 
1812  respectively.    This,  though  conducted  i^  agr icuJl^raltp^k^^ 


'  Colqnhoun  On  the  British. l^pwe^  hv.  )i 
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flftly,  proved  the  niimber  of  poor  in  1805  to  be  fo  that  in  18 12 
nearly  as  five  to  six,  aad  the  increase  in  the  rates  nearly  as  ten  to 
seven*  The  interval  which  has  thus  enlai^ed  the  number  of  the 
dependent  class  of  the  Community,  has  ^Iso  shewn  us,  by  the  in- 
sobordination  of  some  manufacturing  districts,  the  alarming  con- 
sequence of  those  improvident  habits,  which  leave  the  labouring 
poor  no  other  resource  than  the  support  of  the  public,  upon  every 
recwrfence  of  a  scanty  harvest,  or  accidental  fluctuation  of  trade  or 
fe^ioD.  Both  benevolence  and  policy  therefore  coincide  in  re- 
ernnmending  any  plan  which  may  be  likely  to  meliorate  the  cori-- 
dition  of  so  large  arid  important  a  portion  of  society.  At  the  same 
time  wc  certainly  cannot  give  our  suffrage  either  to  the  cottage  or 
cow  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Myers,  -  or  to  legislative  interference 
in  tbe  arrangement  of  assurance  or  benefit  societies,  or  to  any^ 
dimg,  in  feet,  which  we  find  in  the  pamphlets  before  us,  considered 
as  a  general  measure. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  labouring  clalsses  in  England  are 
placed  in  very  peculiar  circumstances  by  the  operation  of  our  poor 
laws.     We  are  not  among  those  who  see  in  this  system  nothings 
but  uomised  evil.     Undoubtedly  any  interference  of  the  legislature 
with  the  natural  channels  of  population,  subsistence,  or  industry, 
is  ift>it8tlf  a  miscihief ;  and  only  to  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  re- 
HMmi^  a  greater  mischief.     Yet  who  will  venture  to  assert  that 
irremediable  poverty,  together  with  the  helplessness  of  sickness,  in- 
fancy, and  old  age,  can  be  safely  left  in  a  large  and  fully  peopled' 
community,  to  the  care  of  that  spontaneous  charity  on  which  they 
nMBt  devolVe  in  the  absence  of  all  legislative  provision  ?  That  they* 
awe  not  thus  left ;  that  we  do  not  see  in  our  streets  and  highways  a 
masi^'of  distress  which  no  Christian  can  contemplate  patiently,  is 
a«  advantage  which  we  owe  to  the  poor-rate,  but  sometimes  forget* 
to  acfcriowtedlge.     On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  but  be  allowed 
that  itn  hiibitual  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  parish  support,  in 
thif '  feltlure  of  other  resources,  nwist  have  an  imperceptible  effect 
iifietrtbe  Engti^  labourer.     It  is  no  very  enlivening  prospect  cer- 
tafcity;  ftui  the  evils  belonging  to  it  are  obscured  partly  by  distance, 
alrc^  partly  toy  the  intervening  objects,  which  a  sanguine  mind  never 
fi^  io  rais^  in  the  way  of  any  distant  evil :  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
tlli^tbahfee  of  better  fortune,  and  a  thousand  improbable  continr 
geiidies  all  stand  between,  and  alike  serve  to  keep  in  the  back  ground 
thil*H^t^6f  the  evil,  and  the  means  to  escape  it.    The  result 
hcWtii^r  is,  that  the  inferior  classes  are  habitually  far  less  prudent 
ai^*  thought  All,  than  those  of  many  other  countries,  even. where  the 
mdi^^6ii8ei$  tess  s^tmg,  and  the  general  standard  of  intelligence 
coffstderabbf  iower. 
To  cotmteraclf  this  principle,  thus  steadily  though  silently  affect- 
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ing  die  miuds  of  the  labouring  poor,  continual  pains  are  required 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  them ;  and  every  fa- 
cility should  be  granted  by  the  legislature  to  any  plan  by  which 
they  might  be  encouraged  to  greater  forethought.     We  will  endea- 
vour to  show,  moreover,  that  the  present  period  is  distinguished  by 
several  important  points,  which  afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  the 
success  of  such  an  endeavour.     By  the  dissemination  of  education, 
which  forms  the  prominent  feature  of  the  present  age,  and  w31 
transmit^  we  trust,  its  portrait  to  posterity  in  colours  of  imperish- 
able lustre,  a  silent  but  very  important  change  is  gradually  effect- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  labouring  class.    The  difference  is  not  only 
that  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  though  even  this  is  no  trivial 
matter :   they  now  receive  their  first  elements  of  instruction  in  a 
mode  which  exercises  their  mmds  and  sharpens  their  faculties  so 
successfully,  that  a  boy  who  has  been  educated  on  the  Madras 
^system  has  an  advantage  over  the  scholar  of  Shenstone  or  Gold- 
smith's village  teachers,  much^greater  in  degree  and  value,  than 
that  scholar  enjoyed  over  his  uneducated  neighbours.    It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  a  generation  is  now  growing  up  more  informed, 
and  more  zealous  of  information,  with  mind^  of  '  lai^er  discourse, 
and  more  capable  to  look  before  and  after,'  (han  the  most  san- 
guine advocate  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  would  have 
dared  to  predict,  when  that  encouraging  doctrine  was  most  fashion- 
able.    All  must  think  such  a  crisis  important,  though  for  different 
reasons,  according  to  their  different  views.     Some  will  be  struck 
with  the  idea,  that  knowledge  being  power,  or  wealth,  or  motion, 
or  all  together,  will  greatly  increase  the  weight  of  the  inferior 
classes,  and  render  it  politically  desirable  that  their  stake  in  the 
country  should  be  increased  in  proportion.    To  us  the  enlarged  in- 
telligence of  the  lower  ranks  seems  only  calculated  to  make  4em 
more  useful  members  of  society,  as  long  as  the  standard  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  classes  above  them  is  raised  in  an  equal  degree.    But 
the  peculiar  importance  of  this  crisis  arises,  in  our  opinion,  from  die 
favourable  circumstance,  that  the  poor  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  able  to  co-operate  in  any  scheme  proposed  for  their  ad- 
vantage ;  more  likely  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion ;  more 
able  to  understand,  and  therefore  to  relish  and  follow  it.     The 
obstinacy  of  ignorance  is,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  the  greatest  of  all 
barriers  to  improvement:  and  particularly,  because  the  grand  secret 
in  assisting  the  poor,  is  to  make  them  agents  in  assisting  tltem- 
selves ;  to  supply  them  with  a  permanent  energy,  instead  of  a  tem- 
porary stimulus ;  just  as  it  is  a  greater  favour  to  teach  a  man  liie 
use  of  his  own  limbs,  than  to  support  or  carry  him.    This  begins 
now  to  be  understood. 
It  is  acknowledged  to  be  more  useful  to  sell  at  a  cheap  nkle, 
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than  to.  give ;  to  bestow  occasional  relief,  than  constant  support : 
these  and  other  improvements  upon  former  plans  of  charity  have 
been  adopted,  from  a  growing  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  bad  effects  produced  by  regular  bounty  upon  industry.  Mr. 
Myers  and  many  who  think  with  him  pay  too  little  attention  to^ 
this  principle.  Houses  are  to  be  built  for  the  poor,  and  portions 
of  land  provided  for  them ;  they  are  to  be  supplied  with  cows,  &c. 
and  their  occasional  losses  made  up  to  them  by  subscription.  All 
this  has  the  merit  of  benevolent  intention,  but  no  other — it  involves 
the  fundamental  error  of  turning  things  out  of  their  natural  course 
and  channel ;  and  the  temporary  or  local  good  that  may  be  ob- 
tained, bears  no  proportion  to  the  evil  of  interfering  with  that  great 
general  law,  which  ordains  that  every  man  shall  better  hi;s  owu 
condition  by  his  individual  exertions.  We  flp  not  mean,  however, 
that  these  plans  are  always  objectionable.  Mr.  Myers  mentions  a 
parish,  where  '  the  agent  to  the  manorial  proprietor  (Earl  Fitz- 
william)  set  apart  a  plot  of  land  contiguous  to  the  village,  which 
he  let  at  a  fair  rent  to  the  cottagers,  in  divisions  of  half  an  acre 
each,  and  which  he  recommended  them  to  cultivate  alternately, 
one  half  for  potatoes  and  the  other  half  for  wheat/  He  instances 
also  the  parish  of  *  Sutton  Benington,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, where  the  labouring  poor  are  accommodated  by  the  rector 
with  six  acres  of  arable,  and  forty  of  pasture  land;  the  former 
is  occupied  by  sixty-two  persons  as  potatoe  gardens,  the  latter  fur- 
nishes summer  and  winter  keep  for  sixteen  cows.'  (p.  25.)  These 
instances  we  gladly  notice,  as  supplying  useful  suggestions  to  be- 
nevolent landlords.  To  afford  the  poor  every  practicable  facility, 
is  not  to  oppose,  but  to  co-operate  with  the  broad  principle  which 
nature  recommends.  But  to  erect  cottages,  or  allot  land,  in  a  way 
of  gratuitous  charity,  and  without  an  existing  demand  for  additional 
labourers,  is  an  artificial  encouragement  to  population  of  which 
•the  country  by  no  means  stands  in  need.  If  there  are  any  spots  in- 
sufliciently  supplied  with  labour,  the  land  proprietor  Mill  quickly 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  raising  cottages,  which  will  be  able  to 
pay  a  jrent  answerable  to  the  expense.  Wherever  the  evil  exists, 
the  remedy  will  be  immediately  found  in  the  operation  of  private 
gain :  but  if  a  mistaken  philanthropy  were  to  pursue  the  same 
plan  extensively,  an  appearance  might  be  created  at  first  sight  very 
t>ea^tifMl  to  the  eye,  of  white-washed  cottages  and  industrious 
yi^^nts,  but  terminating  in  a  perspective  far  less  engaging.  What 
jcharity  would  there  be  in  introducing  into  a  district  already  fully 
pieopled  fifty  or  a  hundred  additional  families  of  labourers,  who 
could  only  gain  support  by  turning  the  former  population  out  of 
enoploy,  or  depressing  still  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  already  too  low 
tQ  support  a  numerous  family  ?     Let  each  speculatist  first  consider 
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the  experiment  a«(i  its  probable  effects  in  hi^  own  parish,  and  dien 
contemplate  at  his  leisure  its  consequences,  if  it  were  made  tbrough- 
cHit  the  kingdom. 

Count  de  Salis,  to  be  sure,  has  an  admirable  recipe  at  baod  to 
cure  such  Auctuntions  in  the  price  of  labour. 

*  The  assize,'  he  says,  *  of  each  kind  of  labour  might  be  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  average  that  the  articles  of  provision  generally  used  by  the 
labouring  poor  in  that  district  bore  on  the  preceding  market-day;  and  I 
should  consider  that  labourers  in  husbandry,  when  the  loaf  is  at  1«. 
ought  to  have  12*.  a  week,  and  when  at  1*.  6rf.  18*.  per  week,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.' — p*  78. 

It  is  astouisliing  that  any  person  so  far  accustomed  to  think  of 
these  subjects  as  to  write  a  pamphlet  upon  them,  should  not  have 
perceived,  that  this  would  be  an  attempt,  weak  and  impotent  in- 
deed, but  still  an  actual  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  die 
country,  to  reverse  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  :  and 
to  ordain,  by  a  fiat  of  their  own,  that  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion should  live  equally  well  in  a  favourable  or  unfavourable,  a 
scarce  or  ptentiiiil  season. 

The  measure  here  recommended  in  the  wantonness  of  Cowit  ^e 
Salis's  benevolence,  brings  us  towards  another  characteristic  feature 
which  marks  the  present  period,  and  induces  us  to  hope  for  an  itti- 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  A  change  has  actually  taken 
place,  in  the  only  way  in  which  such  change  could  be  useCuUy  e^ 
fected,  in  the  recompense  of  labour ;  which  has  certainly  net  with 
a  very  inadequate  return  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  combined 
with  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws.  In  all  ages,  for  reasons  which, 
after  Adam  Smith,  it  would  be  needless  to  detail,  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  been  known  to  vary  considerably,  widwut 
proportionally  affecting  the  price  of  labour.  This  variation  has 
never  been  more  remarkal^le  than  during  the  last  twenty  years* 
The  population  throughout  this  period,  evidently  increased  fas^r 
than  improved  cultivation  could  keep  pace  with  it,  w4iicb,  idiou^ 
a  necessary  consequence,  is  still  a  slower  process ;  and  accordingly 
we  have  been  struggling  all  along,  with  more  or  less  sueoesfr/  f^- 
cording  to  the  season,  to  bring  the  supply  on  a  level  with  \h»  de- 
mand, till  at  last  they  appear  to  be  pretty  equaUy  balane^dw  1^ 
effect  of  our  first  return  to  this  natural  state  .appelM*ed  ao  extra^or- 
dinary,  that  what  was  in  fact  a  recoveiy  to  health,  waS'  mistaken 
for  an  indication  of  danger.  Disorders  of  long  standing  aret  sup-' 
posed  to  become  necessary  parts  of  the  system.  On  the  saniepria- 
ciple,  the  sudden  return  of  a  price  of  corn  bearing  a  fair  prop^- 
tion  to  the  price  of  labour  appeared  so  irregular,  as  to  be  tbou§*ht 
by  many  a  symptom  of  decay.  It  is  however,  in  fact,  a  baptf^  re- 
establish ment 
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c^tablMiment  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  which  circumstances 
had  deranged ;  and  its  permanency  should  be  ardently  desired  by  all 
who  have  expeiienced  the  effect  produced  upon  the  market  by  a 
dependence  on  foreign  supply  for  even  a  fortieth  part  of  the  annual 
consumption.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  similar  de- 
ficiency will  occur  again ;  or  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  for 
the  next  period  of  fifteen  years,  will  rise  to  the  price  which  it  has  borne 
atnce  J  800 :  it  is  still  less  probable  that  wages,  which  were  never 
proportionably  raised,  should  be  reduced  to  their  former  standard. 

ITiis,  therefore,  is  the  time  when  we  may  inculcate  on  the  poor, 
with  some  probability  of  success,  the  necessity  of  thinking  and 
providing  for  themselves  ;  a  lime  when  they  have  it,  to  a  certain 
dq;ree,  within  their  power.  Certainly  any  exhortations  to  this 
point  lost  much  of  their  force,  when  a  labourer  to  whom  you  urged 
the  blessings  of  independence,  might  turn  to  his  large  family,  and 
bid  .yott  compare  their  inevitable  demands  with  thie  scanty  produce 
of  bis  weekly  wages.  This  disproportion  between  wages  and  prices 
has  tisdiiced  the  country  to  an  anomalous  state,  which,  according  to 
the  temper,  or  party,  or  intelligence  of  the  writer,  has  sometimes 
Mcited  pity,  and  sometimes  indignation.  Some  have  marvellec^  at 
the  fact,  and  others  have  tannted  us  with  the  allegation,  that  while 
the  population  and  general  wealth  have  been  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  acceleration  inconceivable  as  to  any  old  country  thirty  years  ago, 
the  number  of  paupers,  and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
whole  community,  have  yet  multiplied  in  an  alarming  ratio.  The 
farifionable  conclusion  has  been,  that  this  increase  of  population 
must  therefore  be  entirely  artificial,  and  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
ibe  poor  Idws  :  an  account  of  the  phenomenon  so  easy  and  sim- 
ple, that  it  has  kept  out  of  sight  the  incidental  circumstance  of 
thOfte  laws  having  existed  for  more  than  two  centuries,  so  that 
they  csmnot  well  be  supposed  to  have  produced  their  effect,  what- 
ever it  i&,  on  population,  so  suddenly  and  sensibly.  There  cannot 
sm^y  be  any  doubt  with  a  person  who  dispassionately  cohsiders 
Ac  circunistances  in  which  this  country  has  been  placed  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  that  the  unprecedented  increase  of  population, 
amounting  to  between  a  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  whole,  nas  been 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  productive  labour.  The 
effect  whicb  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  poor  rates,  has  been  that 
<rfpfeventing  tlie  reward  of  labour  from  rising  in  proportion  to  the 
dtilCDikml  for  labourers.  Tlie  nature  of  that  effect  upon  the  country 
at-large,  is^tof^  wide  a  field  for  us  to  enter  upon :  we  are  only  at 
present  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  the  real  increase  in  the  rale 
of  wages,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  grice  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  is  undeniable.  About  the  yeiir  1776,  Dr.  Smith 
took  9*'  a  week  as  a  fair  average  for  country  labour,  at  which  time 
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the  average  assize  of  wheaten  bread  was  7d.  the  quartern  loaf. 
The  average  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  for  ten  years  preceding  the 
last,  was  i^d,  while  the  price  of  labour  cannot  be  averaged  hi^er 
than  145.  which  is  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  whaf  was  necessary 
in  order  to  place  the  labourer  on  a  level  with  the  labourer  of  thirty 
years  before.  Had  not  this  deficiency  been  made  up  in  wme  way^ 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  affedted  the  population,  and  forced 
it  to  retrograde.  That  it  has  actually  been  made  up  by  the  poor 
rates,  is  known  to  every  one  residing  in  the  country. 

It  should  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  when  \fe  talk  of 
1 ,548,400  paupers,  it  is  not  meant,  and  should  not  be  supposed, 
that  there  exists  thsft  number  of  helpless  and  idle  mouths,  supplied 
entirely  at  the  public  expense,  and  making  to  the  public  little  or  no 
return.*  There  have  been  found  amongst  them,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  many  of  the  hardest  working  members  of  the  community  ; 
the  sinews  of  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  strength,  and  die 
feeders  of  its  population  :  and  they  might  be  considered,  not  im- 
properly, as  the  class,  to  which  the  inadequacy  of  the  wages  of  their 
labour  has  been  made  up  from  the  public  stock. 

We  are  not  advocates  for  this  artificial  mode  of  commuted  pay- 
ment: it  is  grating  to  the  labourer,  whose  support  becomes 
eleemosynary,  instead  of  independent ;  and  it  falls  heavily  upon  the 
class  immediately  above  the  labourer,  who  contribute  to  the  in- 
creased rate.  There  is  a  set-off,  no  doubt,  to  both  these  evils.  The 
labourer  has  the  compensating  advantage  of  the  resource  which  the 
poor  rate  affords  him  in  sickness  or  old  age ;  and  the  payer  of  the 
rates,  if  things  were  left  to  find  their  natural  level,  would  feel  a 
pressure  equivalent  at  least  to  that  of  the  rate  in  the  advanced  price 
of  all  commodities,  arising  from  the  advance  on  labour.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  join  in  the  tone  of  extreme  severity  with  which  the 
system  of  the  poor  laws  is  treated,  on  account  of  their  tendency^  to 
depreciate  the  reward  of  labour :  as  if  those  laws,  instead  of  beii^ 
the  offspring  of  humanity,  or,  at  worst,  of  necessity,  had  tlieui  origin 
in  the  most  cruel  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  the  pocMr; 
proposed  no  other  object  than  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  la- 
bour from  the  inferior  classes  with  the  least  possible  return ;  ami 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  deny  them  all  prospect  of  emer- 
ging from  the  low  condition  in  which  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be 
bom.  No  system  ought  to  be  supported,  that  really  •condemned 
to  servile  degradation  the  laborious  part  of  the  community,  which 
must  always  constitute  the  majority  of  the  whole.    But  what  is  the 

^  *  We  consider  that  Mr.  Colqahonn  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  tiiis  point,  when  he  in- 
discriminately classes  all  Vho  receive  poor's  rates  as  paupers^  and  all  paupers  as  onpro* 
dactive  labourers.    On  British  Power,  &c.  p.  109. 
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fact  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  (we  have  allowed)  of  the  tendency  of 
the  system  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages.  Yet  if  we  examine  the 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  now  very  much  within  the  power  of 
the  labouring  classes  to  render  their  condition  comfortable  and  se- 
cure, with  some  slight  assistance  from  the  legislature ;  especially 
since  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life — since  our  domestic  supply  has  beeq  more  nearly 
equal  to  our  demand. 

The  average  wages  of  an  artisan  in  London  may  be  taken  at  30*. 

CM"  week ;  of  an  artisan  in  the  country  at  from  \6s.  to  20s.;  of  a 
bourer  in  the  field,  including  the  addition  for  harvest  work,  ^  at 
14s. ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  on  the  lowest  of  these  stipends  a 
lai^  family  can  be  ill-supported,  even  without  making  any  al- 
lowance for  occasional  loss  of  time.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  same  wages  are  given  to  a  man  before  he  is  married, 
before  he  has  a  family,  before  he  has  a  large  family,  and  after  his 
family  cease  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  his  single  labour.  What 
may  be  insufficient  to  support  a  man  and  his  wife  and  six  young 
children,  will  support  him  without  a  family  handsomely,  and  with 
two  children  comfortably.  The  period  of  life  when  a  peasant  is 
most  distressed,  is  from  his  thirtieth  to  his  fortieth  year ;  his  chil- 
dren are  then  pressing  fast  upon  him,  and  are  still  unable  to  assist 
towards  their  own  maintenance.  Before  that  period,  he  has  only 
occasion  to  be  frugal ;  after  that  time,  his  children  will  begin  to 
support  themselves ;  which  a  boy  can  almost  do  at  10,  or  even  8 ; 
and  a  girl,  well  brought  up  and  healthy,  at  1^  or  14.  Would  it 
then  be  advisable,  would  it  even  be  practicable  without  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  all  commodities,  which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate,  to 
raise  the  rate  of  wages  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to  the  comfortable 
support  of  the  most  chargeable  portion  of  the  poor  man's  life? 
Yet  this  must  be  done  at  once,  if  the  plan  of  relieving  large  families 
at  the  public  expense  were  abolished.  It  is  surely  a  more  desirable 
object,' to  facilitate  the  means  by  which  the  overplus  of  one  season 
of  life  might  contribute  to  the  wants  of  another ;  and  to  imitate 
the  economy  of  nature,  who  does  not  make  every  part  of  the  year 
equally  productive,  but  expects  tliat  the  superabundance  of  the 
harvest-months  should  suffice  for  her  seasons  of  severity. 

A  little  detail  will  be  requisite  for  those  who  thuik  that  any  idea 
of  die  labourer  saving  a  portion  of  his  scanty  wages  is  chinierical. 
In  our  opinion,  no  more  is  necessary  than  to  shew  him  the  possi- 
bility, the  advantage,  and  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  it  will  be 

*  The  wages  of  persons  employed  in  large  manufactories  are  so  fluctuating,  that  we 
do  not  venture  to  average  them  in  this  enumeration.  But  their  fluctuating  nature  makes 
tiie  principle  here  recommended  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  class* 

done. 
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done.  At  present^  the  general  practice  is  for  the  labourittg  iciim 
to  manrjy  almost  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  work  for  himself;  he  mlir- 
riesy  it  16  tit^,  without  a  guinea  beforehand  j  but  his  wi^es  will 
support  a  wife  as  well  as  himself;  and  if  he  h:id  not  that  demand 
tipon  them,  they  would  all  disappear  before  the  end  of  the  week  r 
he  has  neither  the  idea,  nor  the  means  of  saving  any  portion  6f 
tliem.  The  consequence  is  severe  poverty  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
But  if  a  prudential  and  provident  system  be  only  so  far  sap- 
posed,  that  the  average  period  of  marriage  should  be  25,  and 
that  a  possibility  should  be  laid  before  the  view  of  the  labourer,  of 
rendering  his  future  life  comparatively  easy,  by  the  temporary  re- 
straint of  his  passions,  and  the  frugal  application  of  his  earnings  ht 
the  mean  time,*  we  will,  in  this  case,  venture  to  point  out  M-hat  might 
be  within  his  power.  A  peasant  may  gain  on  a  fair  average  14s.  per 
week  through  the  year,  from  the  time  he  is  18.  He  may  perhaps 
live  comfortably  on  a  shilling  a  day.  Here  is  an  o\ecplus  of  js. 
a  week  for  seven  years:  but  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  over*stati*ig 
the  fact,  we  will  only  take  5s.  or  <£  13  per  ann.,  which,  if  carefully 
laid  up,  would,  with  interest,  make  him  worth  <£lOO  at  25.  The 
mechanic  cannot  work  for  himself  till  he  is  21,  but  his  average 
wages  are  higher :  from  0,0$.  weekly  we  will  allow  him  to  save  10s. 
or  c£21.  per  ann.  Were  this  overplus  regularly  saved  for  four  years, 
he  would  also  be  worth  near  c£lOO.  at  t5. 

Suppose  our  Utopians  to  marry  at  this  period.  It  is  probable 
that,  by  similar  habits,  the  wife  may  have  laid  by  enough  to  provide 
the  cottage  with  its  homely  furniture,  which  will  not  require  a  large 
capital,  even  according  to  a  better  inventory  than  Mr.  Crabbc 
has  taught  us  to  supply.  It  is  evident,  that  they  can  live  without 
difficulty,  even  without  farther  saving,  for  four  or  five  years ;  the 
interest  paying  their  rent,  and  thus  removing  the  necessity  of  thos6 
over  exertions,  which  in  the  way  of  task-work  often  imdermine  the 
constitutions  of  many  of  our  industrious  poor.  If  the  family  in- 
creases after  thb  time,  difficulties  will  increase ;  young  children  wifl 
prevent  the  wife  from  contributing  much  towards  the  weekly  out- 
goings ;  the  children  themselves  can  gain  nothmg  tmvards  theni ; 
and  it  must  be  expected  that  after  this  period  something  will  be  dn- 

•  Wc  trust  not  to  be  stigmatised  as  hard-hearted,  or  tinteindfbl  o^the  genertfl  prefcept^ 
Increase  and  multiply, on  account  of  this  supposition.  If  there^is a herdthipt  itnoply 
Dvhat  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  have  prescribed  to  llie  members  of  al^ 
old  societies.  The  average  period  of  marriage  with  those  who  are  brought  up  to  ilie  learned 
professions  cannot  be  placed  so  low  as  even  30.  And  as  to  dissolute  modes  of  liv4ri|^, 
which  some  will  apprehend,  we  sincerely  believe  that  the  habits  of  prudence  and  fru- 
gality would  act  much  more  powerfully  one  way,  than  the  state  of  celibacy  on  tlie  other. 
Certainly  the  great  evil  at  present  is  in  the  premature  marriages  rendered  necessary  by 
illicit  connections.  Agahist  this  evil  every  argument  should  be  directed,  which  reason 
and  revelation,  human  prudence  and  religious  duty,  can  supply. 

nually 
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iiually  wididrawR  from  the  capital.  But  it  was  laid  up  ^or  this  v^$ 
purpbsC)  and  we  can  afford  to  allow  for  it.  Let  5s.  a  week  be  taken 
for  the  four  dead  months  of  the  year ;  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  labourer's  cottage,  will  know  that  5s.  in  addition  to  bis 
usual  wages,  will  place  him  in  comparative  opulence ;  and  suppose 
this  draft  to  be  continued  during  ten  years,  the  capital  has  only  lost 
o£'40.  From  that  time  the  children  contribute  their  ^are:  tlie 
family  ceases  to  be  a  growing  burthen  ;  and  there  remains  a  stock 
towards  setting  forward  the  children  in  life,  or  to  supply  some  of 
the  numerous  wants  of  increasing  years. 

But  how  are  the  savings  to  be  placed  iSut  and  secured  ?  Here^ 
indeed^  we  are  at  a  stand :  there  is  at  present  no  way ;  and  here,  we 
believe,  that  the  assistance  of  the  legislature  might  be  more  usefully 
employed,  than  in  almost  any  branch  of  our  internal  economy.  In 
a  small  district,  or  a  smgle  village,  an  individual  might  effect  some* 
thing ;  he  might  vest  a  certain  sum  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  as  a 
secinrity  to  his  poorer  neighbours ;  and  by  devoting  a  few  hours  m 
every  week  or  month  to  receiving  tlieir  small  savings,  he  might  render 
■them  most  effectual  service  ^without  the  smallest  risk  to  himself,  by 
allowing  them  4  per  cent,  for  their  little  capital.  But  though  we 
throw  out  this  hint  to  the  very  few  who  might  find  such  a  plan 
practicable,  we  are  aware  that  the  concern  is  of  much  too  large  a 
size  to  be  managed  without  the  regularity  of  habits  of  business,  o? 
the  authority  of  a  public  guarantee.  Mr.  Malthus  has  recbmmended 
county  banks;  Mr.  Whitbread  a  national  bank,  the  remittances  to 
be  made  tlirough  the  agency  of  the  Post-oflSce.  In  our  idea,  either 
plan  would  be  extremely  desirable,  but  the  fornier  is  most  simple  and 
intelligible ;  and  neither  the  magnitude  nor  details  of  the  business 
would  present  any  material  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  execution. 
Let,  there  be  an  establishment  in  every  county  town,  in  some 
counties  more  than  one  might  be  advisable,  under  public  security: 
or  let  even  a  local  bank  already  established  be  guaranteed  to  the 
amoant  of  the  deposits  of  the  poor,  government  requiring  security 
froijii-the  banker,  as  in  the  case  of  the  receivers  of  the  county  taxes. 
Lejt  this  establishment,  both  for  the  sake  of  notoriety,  and  to  avoid 
the  expensive,  journies  of  the  poor,  have  its  agents  in  every  consi- 
derable place,  who  should  be  directed  to  receive  weekly,  or  at 
farthest  monthly,  even  the  smallest  sums,  and  remit  them  at  stated 
period^^^  to  the  coimty  establishment,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the 
local  collectors  of  taxes.  Let  every  poor  man  yearly,  or  half-yearly, 
receive  a  statement  of  his  account  with  his  interest.  No  addition 
need  be  made  to  the  number  of  public  servants ;  every  village  has 
its  tax  collecWr,  arid  its  agents  to  assurance  offices,  either  of  whom 
migl^  become  ihe  local  managers  of  such  a  concern,  at  a  small  per 
centage  on  whatever  sums  they  received  and  disbursed*    Proper 
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persons  might  be  easily  discovered  to  whom  this  would  be  no  in- 
convenient  addition  to  their  regular  employments;  and  after  all^  the 
risk  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  b  evei^  day 
hazarded  in  gathering  the  taxes ;  because  we  are  not  so  sangume  as 
to  suj^scy  that  the  amount  contributed  would  ever  be  so  large. 
The  expense,  in  fact,  would  be  almost  confined  to  the  salaries  of 
the  clerks  tp  the  county  establishment ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  public  should  lose,  the  interest  might  be  fixed  a  little  lower 
than  the  usual  rate,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  repaid  to  the  stock- 
holder by  occasional  bonuses.  In  this  case,  government  would  afford 
nothing  beyond  the  security  of  their  guarantee ;  and  the  poor  man 
would  have  good  cause  to  be  satisfied,  if  he  could  obtain  without 
risk  even  4  per  cent,  for  his  money.  But  the  security  of  the  capital 
is  absolutely  indispensable ;  and  the  insecurity  of  it  according  to 
any  mode  at  present  possessed  by  the  poor  of  employing  their  sav- 
ings, is  one  great  reason  why  so  little  is  at  present  saved.  Probably 
too,  Mr.  Whitbread's  restrictions  would  be  adopted ;  confining  the 
sum  which  any  individual  might  bring  to  account  annually,  to  c£^ 
as  a  maximum  ;  and  limiting  the  utmost  amount  of  any  individual's 
stock  to  <£  200.  There  are,  we  are  convinced,  no  difficulties  in  the 
details  of  the  plan,  which  a  person,  accustomed  to  the  business  of 
many  offices  in  the  exchequer,  might  not  arrange  with  a  few  days' 
attention. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  this  plan  for  diminishing  the  depend- 
ence upon  the  rates,  and  encouraging  the  frugality  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  might  be  very  feasible,  if  we  were  legislating  for  a'golden 
age;  but  that  the  carelessness  and  bad  habits  of  the  poor  are 
insuperable,  and  all  hopes  of  their  foresight  visionary.  To  this 
sweeping  alignment  against  all  improvement  we  will  oppose  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  friendly  societies.  These  are 
the  associations  of  frugality  and  forethought  against  the  uncertain- 
ties of  hutnan  life ;  and  every  weekly  contribution  paid  to  them 
is  a  deduction  from  present  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  future  security. 
These  also  strongly  illustrate  tiie  readiness  of  the  poor  to  embrace 
any  plan^  of  which  they  can  understand  the  safety  and  the  advan- 
tage. It  is  scarcely  twenty  years  since  they  received  the  sanction  of 
government  through  Uie  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  their 
members  now  amount  to  the  number  of  900,000.  There  are  other 
associations,  and  very  useful  ones,  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
under  the  title  of  Penny  clubs,  to  which  the  children  of  the  very 
poorest  class  contribute  their  weekly  mite,  and  are  repaid  in  cloth- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  some  places  there  are  weekly  con- 
tributions for  purchasing  bibles,  or  for  charitable  purposes,  which  in 
the  whole  amount  to  sums  that  might  astonish  an  abstract  calcula- 
tor.   Servants  are  also  in  the  habit  of  leaving  a  piirt  of  their  wages 
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in  their  masters'  hands^  and  receiving'  only  the  interest.  Every 
where,  even  without  facilities,  something  is  absolutely  saved  now; 
enough  certainly  to  encourage  a  philanthropist  to  .create  those 
facilities.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  system  generally 
understood,  by  distributing  short  and  clear  calculations^  explain- 
ing to  the  poor  the  advantage  offered  them,  and  the  means  in  their 
power — to  take,  in  short,  as  much  pains  in  this  great  concern,  as 
every  private  adventurer  takes,  to  give  his  medicine  or  his  assurance- 
of&ce  publicity,  and  not  half  so  much  as  a  lottery  contractor 
employs  to  encourage  a  taste  for  gaming.  Tov^fards  this  object 
of  explaining  the  design,  the  clergy  might  do  much ;  the  Tract 
Societies  might  lend  their  aid ;  the  agents  would  do  something : 
and  though  it  is  probable  that  very  little  business  might  be  transact- 
ed in  the  iirst  years  of  the  institution,  far  too  little  to  satisfy  the 
philanthropic  enthusiast,  we  have  no  doubt  that  by  encourage- 
ment and  perseverance  the  habit  of  saving  might  be  made  to  take 
root,  and  the  fruit  it  bore  would  ensure  its  future  cultivation.  One 
legislative  provision,  however,  would  be  indispensable:  no  man 
should  be  excluded  from  occasional  relief  from  his  parish  whilst  he 
had  a  little  stock  remaining  in  the  bank.  Whether  he  should  be 
relieved  in  that  case,  merely  on  account  of  the  size  of  his  family, 
might  be  a  just  subject  for  consideration :  but  both  humanity  and 
policy  coincide  in  requiring  that  an  accident  or  temporary  illness 
which  may  deprive  a  man,  for  a  season,  of  die  power  of  working, 
should  not  deprive  him  of  the  harvest  of  former  laborious  years ; 
but  slfould  be  assisted,  as  it  now  is,  by  that  public  which  he  indus- 
triously serves.  It  would  probably  be  best  in  the  end  to  make  all 
influence  of  a  national  bank  upon  the  poor  rate  preventive,  rather 
than  positive.  The  same  spirit  and  the  same  habits  which  in- 
duced a  man  to  lay  by  his  c£50  or  c£lOO  would  equally  incline 
him  to  remain  independent  of  parish  ofiicers,  and  enable  him, 
generally,  to  continue  so  :  but  all  interference  on  their  part  with 
the  capital  should  be  studiously  discouraged^  and  the  grand  axiom 
'  Laissez-nous  faire'  prevail  throughout  the  whole  design  and  ex- 
ecution. No  person  likes  to  have  the  manner  in  which  he  shall 
better  his  condition  or  employ  his  property  dictated  to  him ;  and 
he  that  has  least  is  most  jealous  of  that  little.  On  this  account 
any  compulsory  measure  to  eugage  the  poor  in  benefit  societies,  or 
to  enforce  their  subscription  to  as8urance-o£Bces,  would  have  the 
inevitable  effect  of  destroying  all  the  good  those  associations  have 
hitherto  done,  or  may  be  expected  to  do.  Again,  no  one  likes  to 
ffve  the  controul  of  his  property  to  another,  or  believes  that  any 
t>ne  can  manage  it  better  than  he  who  has  the  principal  interest  in 
its  security.  '  Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occidenti.'  This  is 
not  new  in  the  history  of  human  nature ;  neither  should  we  think 
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it  necessary  to  repclat  such  iiidispittable  truths/  if  the  grand  ob^ 
jeet  of  Couot  de  Salis's  pamphlet  did  not  aim  at  placing  the 
BMUKigeiDeat  of  bene6i  societies  under  legislative  influence ;  with  a 
scheme  for  appointing  clerks,  and  trustees,  and  inspectors  of  them, 
bj  Act  of  Parliament,  and  involving  in  the  business  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  the  magistrates  of  the  cotmty,  and  even  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  a  far  less  evil  that  occasional  mischief  should  arise 
from  the  deficiency  or  mal-administration  of  the  funds  (a  rare  oc-» 
cuffrence  now,  we  believe,  since  die  subject  has  been  more  gene-> 
rally  understood)  than  that  the  interference  of  governinent  should 
be  exerted  or  even  suspected^  The  mere  idea  of  it  would  effectually 
subvert  the  system. 

The  plan  which  we  have  Tentured  to  recommend,  could  only 
be  effected  by  those  to  whose  bands  the  reins  of  government  are 
entriMted.    If  the  experiment  were  tried  at  first  through  the  med|ium 
of  county  banks,  neither  capital  nor  credit  would  be. risked.     But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  some  project  which  may  enable  the  poor 
to  save,  seems  to  be  a  natural  addition  to  the  instruction  which 
teaches  them  the  virtues  of  prudence  and  foresight:  and  arithmeti- 
cal skill  will  never  be  so  usefuUy  employed,  as  in  calculating  thei 
produce  cf  their  own  earnings.     The  man  who  can  afford  to  lay. 
b-y  205.  per  week,  has  no  difficulty  in  making  his  advantage  of  it : 
the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
delaying  the  acquisition  of  [  man's  best  delight,  well-ordered  hoocie,' 
tiU  they  have  secured  some  provisional  support  for  a  family,  have 
their  reward  in  the  security  of  their  future  days,  and  every  picJssible 
facility  placed  within  thdr  power.     And  why  aliould  not  the  ^a»e 
facilities  be  afforded  to  the  laboinrer,  who  can  only  save  his  weekly., 
shilltngi   Why  should  not  the  virtue  be  pointed  out  to  hitir  of 
providing  for  the  probable  exigencies  of  a  family,  before  be  in* 
curs  the  eipense  oif  one  ?  amd  why  should  it  be  out  of  his  power 
to  attain  the  comfort  of  feeling  that,  in  cases  of  inevitable  distFess 
or  times  of  unusual  pressure,  he  has  a  resource  in  the  accimitilate^ 
produce  of  his  own  industry,  more  independent  than  parochial' 
support,  (which,  however,  is  fairly  due  to  him,)  and  more  ceitatn 
lliaft  the  operation  of  private  charity  ?  That  the  occasion  is  woi^y=  ^^ 
of  the  interference  even  of  tliose  who  have  so  many  weighl^  oariAK* 
upop  their  minds,  must  be  evident  at  die  first  sight  of  our  labour^ 
iag  population;,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  in- addition i'>« 
to  the  positive  advantages  arisii^  to  the  poor,  whom  we  profesv'ib  ^ 
hs^e  principally  in  view,  collateral  benefits  would  be  derived  froftt' 
the  pian  by  no  means  immaterial.     Every  person  who  iMd^ vested' 
his  sasnngs  in  the  public  fund  would  have  a  stake  in  the  seciirttyiofi  < 
the  country,  proportioned  not  merely  to  the  smn  total  of 4hose'9t4J 
ingai^butto  the  value  of  that  sum  to  himself^  and  would  badcttrrtufc)^- 
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from  coni|mssiDg  the  disturbance  of  his  native  land,  by  a  per^ 
sonal  motive  added  to  the  influence  of  duty.  He  would  feel  tbe 
importance  of  public  peace  and  public  credit  with  that  strong  coBr 
viction  which  individual  interest  never  fails  to  inspire.  We  foresee 
tlie  objjections  of  those  who  would  be  jealous  of  the  support  thus 
obtained  to  the  ruling  powers ;  but  be  it  remembered^  that  he  whp 
possesses  property  in  a  country,  Is  not  interested  in  the  stability  of 
tbe  administration  for  the  time  beings  but-in  the  perpetual  stability 
of  universal  order  and  good  government ;  and  whoever  has  a  miu^ 
that  is  not  touched  by  this  harmony  and  concord,  this  un4soD 
SiiQong  the  members  of  one  common  country. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils ;  -      / 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  < 


Art.  VIIL — The  Parmlise  of  Coquettes,  a  Poem  in  Nine  Parts. 
London.    1814.    8vo,    pp.  256. 

T^HE  horizon  which  the  anonymous  author  of  this  *  light  andf 

phiyfuF  epic  has  chosen  is  somewhat  circumscribed.     Instead 

of  endeavouring,  as  he  well  might  do,  to  gain  a  height  commanding 

heconteats  himself  with  as  much  as  may  be  seen  from,  ai^  giveat 
b^ony^in  Gfosvenor*square. 

In  the  long,  but  by  no  means  tedious  prefoce  which  ushers  in  the 
poem,  he  has  done  his  best  to  conciliate  the  suffrages  o£  his  read- 
ers by  a  w«ll  managed  appeal  to  the  foible  which  renders  the  hero 
and  the  aiai«t  as  vulnerable  as  the  school  girl.  But  we  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  blandishments,  which,  to  say  tlie  least 
of  them^  are  bestowed  with  more  delicacy  and  discrimination  than 
was  practised  in  the  age  of  folios,  when  the  '  s^avans  en  us,'  even 
the  most  savage  of  them,  did  not  scruple  to  address  whoever  chanced 
to  look. into  their  volumes,  as  an  'erudite  and  studious  reader/ 
He  has  ako  made  it  the  vehicle  of  an  attack  upon  his  fellow 
competitors  for  public  favour,  the  severity  of  which  is  not  dinai- 
niahed  by  his  strict  adherence  to  the  parliamentary  etiquette,  by* 
which*  a  speaker  is  auAorized  to  employ  any  imaginable  appellatioir 
for.the  purpose  of  denoting  an  opponent,  except  his  christian  and* 
surfMune,  and  to  impute  as  much  delinquency  to  him  as  may  be 
f6Qad:eofiveaieiit,  provided  he  is  decorously  termed  '  the  honour* 
idble  member.' 

l%tia  our  author  appears  to  criticise  all  his  contemporaries,  yet 
napiica  n^  one  eKcept  by  inmiendo*     And  with  every  demonstr»*. 
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tion  of  respect  for  their  '  eminent  talents'  and  '  powerful  verses/ 
lie  declares  in  plain  terms^  that  these  '  poets  of  genius'  have  '  cor- 
inipled  and  perverted  the  taste  of  their  delighted  and  devoted  readers/ 
and  pl^iced  them  selves  on  an  unfair  vantage  ground,  which  leads  the 
public  to  class  their  works  '  above  pieces  of  merit  infinitely  supe- 
rior, but  which  cUai  m  only  by  the  simple  beauties  of  poetry  itself:' 
M'iiilsi  our  *  serious  and  descriptive  poetry' has  been  so  injurious  to 
'  grace  and  livelines:*/  by  seemmg  to  have  too  important  an  office  to 
allow  It  to  '  stop  and  trifle  with  the  aii^  and  shadowy  beings  that  may 
come  acroifs  it  in  it^  way/  that '  the  reader^  assimilated  gradually  in 
sentiment  to  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  bard  who  has  frequently 
delighted  him,  learns  at  last,  or  almost  learns^  to  consider  poetry  as 
only  the  perfection  of  animated  prose.' 

^rhese  are  serious  charges;  and  in  justice  to  those  who  pnay  be 
affected  by  them,  it  is  fittmg  that  the  reader  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  some  of  the  points  taken  by  this  writer,  whose 
prosC;  betraying  many  symptoms  of  prejudication  and  haste,  will 
perhaps  acquire  a  greater  air  of  authority,  from  the  incontestible 
care  bestowed  upon  the  poem  which  it  accompanies,  than  he  him- 
self intended  it  to  possess.  He  has  also  connected  his  strictures 
on  modern  poetry  with  a  short  but  comprehensive  view  of  the 
national  manners  and  literature,  during  a  period,  which  it  isr  import- 
ant, on  many  accounts,  should  be  placed  in  a  true  light, 

*  The  fashion  of  our  poetic  taste/  it  is  our  author's  opinion, '  afld  ' 
the  fashion  of  our  general  manners,  exhibit  at  present  a  contrast,  which 
the  philosophic  observer  of  the  varieties  of  human  judgment  and  caprice 
cannot  fail  to  remark.  If  an  estimate  of  our  national  character  were  to 
be  formed  in  our  drawing-rooms,  and  in  those  plades  of  profniscttous'fe- 
sort,' which  are  still  even  a  little  more  public  than  the  most  crowdefl^f 
private  saloons,  we  should  unquestionably  be  ra^iked  as  a  peopte  of 
the  gay, — or  at  least,  since  our  efforts  to  be  gay  are  not  always  very 
happy,  as  a  people  of  determined  lovers  of  gaiety.  But,  if  it  were  on  ttie 
prevailing  poetry  of  the  time  that  the  estimate  were  to  be  founded, 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  we  should  be  characterized  as  a  itir 
more  serious  generation  than  the  gentlemen  in  buckram,  and  the  ladfes 
in  hoops  and  stomachers,  who  preceded  us  at  the  distance  of  nffot^  than 
a  century ;  when  to  listen,  with  a  decorous  modesty  of  every  fe*t^, 
was  the  great  accomplishment  of  youthful  beauty,  as  it  is  naw  tcHMk 
and  laugh  with  grace,  and  when  a  smile  of  easy  gaiety  on  a  bldOIMfUg 
cheek,  io  the  presence  of  a  stranger  of  a  different  sex,  was  a  portent, 
at  which  mothers  and  grandmothers  gathered  their  brows  and  Mktd 
grave.' — pp-*  i.  ii«  iii- 

With  the  theory,  by  which  the  writer  accounts  for  this  supposed 
contrast,  we  shall  have  little  direct  concern;  it  i^  ingenioiis,^lMit 
sometimes  founded  on  insufficient  premises,  as  sfi^ff  by  instim^d 
in  the  concluding  seutcnpes  of  the  extract  just  niadei  ulti^dMkm^ 
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ckii  scarcely  account  for  this  flattering  display  of  the  virtues  of  our 
female  ancestors  in  the  fourth  degree^  and  which  we  fear  is  far  too 
edifying  to  be  applicable  to  any  period  since  the  happy  days  '  when 
Bertha  span/  save  by  supposing  it*  to  be  penned  in  some  old 
picture  gallery.  Surrounded  by  the  effigies  of  his  gr^at-great  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers^  an  involuntary  association  of  ideas  deludec) 
him  into  the  belief,  that  the  minds,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
originals  of  the  paintings,  were  fettered  and  protected  by  their  ntk^ 
wieldy  diesses.  The  fair  one's  heart,  he  fancied,  must  have  been 
unassailable  beneath  a  panoply  of  whalebone;  and  nothing  less 
serious  than  a  charge  to  the  jury,  or  the  clergy,  could  be  matured 
beneath  the  venerable  curls  of  a  full-bottomed  periwig.  Had  he 
walked  into  his  library,  and  refreshed  his  memory  by  referring  to  the 
portraits  of  this  hooped  and  buckramed  generation,  which  speak  in 
the  pages  of  their  contemporaries,  he  would  have  found  that  he  had 
been  canonizing  the  departed  without  listening  to  the  devil's  advo- 
cate: and  that  even  the  cross-stitch  and  tent-stitch  which  gave 
birth  to  so  many 

^  Lapdogs  and  lambkins  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beaks,' 

were  as  little  able  to  banish  the  original  sin  of  coquetry,  as  the 
^  oils  and  ochres,  and  th^  thousand  stains'  of  the  more  tasteful  em- 
ployment which  he  assigns  to  our  present  race  of  tormentors. 
He  then  continues, 

*  To  state  fully  the  circumstances  by  which  the  opposite  character 
of  the  manners  and  literature  of  these  different  periods  seems  to  have 
be^  produced,  vfovHd  require  more  room  than  the  limits  of  a  preface 
^ftu'dC  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  peculiar  events 
in  our  civil  history^ when  opposition  to  the  rigid  austerities  of  puritanism 
fprced  outy  from  the  courtly  party,  a  more  abundant  licentiousness  of 
§aiety  than  would  have  been  otherwise  evolved;  and  when,  with  little 
virtue  and  not  much  profound  statesmanship  round  the  most  profligate 
of  our  sovereigns,  there  w^  always  "  a  ring  of  witty  courtiers  round 
tim  witty  king." 

'  Odier  courts  brought  more  severity  of  manners.  But  the  powerful 
4Mec^oi|,  which  bad  been  given  to  genius,  did  not  admit  of  so  rapid  « 

^kim%^ The  gravity  of  the  court  of  William  was  a 

pcwerfttt  check  to  the  frivolous  licentiousness  that  had  flowed  from  the 
court  of  Chai4es:  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  influence  of"  the  wits  of 
Qwtdes''  OA  the  wit  that  was  to  render  illustrious  the  succeeding  reign. 
.  .  •  •  .  •  But  it  is  still  more  to  circumstances,  that  must  be 
the  same  in  every  country  in  which  education  is  extensively  diffused, 
and  the  various  ranks  of  educated  society  mingle  with  each  other,  that 
I  would  ascribe  the  contrast  at  present  so  remarkable.  When  the  ad- 
^aeti^e  of  reftned  instruction  is  limited  to  an  aristocracy,  elegance  of 
iiSQners  will  be  confi&ed,  or  nearly  confined,  withia  the  same  little 
.  voi^tXii.  No.xzns.  %  sphete* 
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spheric    X^  poBB^ss  the  tone  of  t^  i^ciety  i^  Id  be  ui^^iQiif^  i«i|f^aii^ 

diitiiiguisbQ4 1  io  ^4]uire  it  i&  aD  object  of  proud  d^re;"!— lyul  tbei.po^ 
\\\m  li  perhaps  cbe  most  ambitious  of  all  roeoj  will  be  the  q^uicVe^^^^tc; ,, 
feel  that  peculiar  anibitioa.  He  will  wish  to  shew  that  he  is  a  great/ 
master  of  his  ^rt,  and  to  shew  also  that  he  is  a  gentleman;  and  whif^' 
the  influence  of  this  wish  prevatb  it  Is  not  wonderftil,  that  thei*  sbbtiM 
appear  iome  exqtiblfe  pieces  of  light  and  brilliant  fancy,  fogeth^  ^rd*- - 
bibly  with  myriads  of  such  verset,  as  were  thr6wti  off,  with<«tlfeel'to#«*'; 
bfe  of  rhinking,  by  "  the  mob  dl  gentlemen  who  Wtt>lfi  whk  easoJ*^'-^? 
ppJil — viip  .^'^*)' 

^  B<i  the  caose  what  it  may,  how9?er,  A^  fturt  is  certaiik — thai  4bll/ 
ligkt.aal^fMktjifiri  fenay,  which  amused  the^goavity  of  our  grqatr^eiajlr 
grandfathers,  is  now  but  little  visible  in  the  poetry  of  their  gayer  graud-^ 
children.  Even  04jr  satirci  partaking  of  the  selfishness  of  our  serioiiii 
passions,  ia  only  for  tht  JeaUei's  or  folio  wer;;  of  a  political  party;  and, 
beyond  the  compass  of  an  epigram  or  an  epilogue,  a  song  or  a  parody, 
it  setsms  to  us  scarcely  conceivable,  that  there  should  be  any  relation  Of 
verse  and  sn^iles**^ — pp.  viii,  ix* 

Like  other  travellers j  tlic  rapidity  of  our  author's  moTemenfif 
has  led  him  to  adapt  many  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  l^e 
country  which  he  would  have  altered  had  he  retraced  his  route* 
His  '  Pisgah  sight'  of  manners  and  poetry  appears  to  compfieoce 
about  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  to  cloge  with  that  of . 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts  :  a  nearer  exarainarion  of  society  under  fli'e 
former  may  lead  us  to  form  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  ift 
maturity^ 

The  reign  of  the  *  Saints'  had  little  influence  on  the  ^enetdl' 
character  of  the  nation.  Tlie  Puritans  only  formed  the  i^rri^li'; 
and  afler  the  drum  had  beat  the  rotinds,  and  the  gates  Wi^te 
closed,  the  townsmen  tried  to  forget  llie  requisitions  ahd  ^birt^iWt- 
tions  of  the  day,  and  passed  their  time  wkhin  doors  much  J^'^ 
same  manner  as  if  the  ramparts  were  unoccupied;  Eveh  tlndjS:^ 
the  first  James  and  his  successors,  so  far  fi^om  '  refined  histmction' 
and  elegance  '  of  manners'  being  confined  to  the  loftj  hal)s  of  Al^a 
Re^iaj  or  at  bestwithin  the  limits  of  the  '  Board  of  Green  Cloili/A^ 
brilliant  atmosphere  of  the  court  forced  its  way  in*;o  tl^e  glooUlt 
recesses  and  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  and  pervadi^,  fyeHi^ 
tainted,  the  pure  air  breathed  by  the  lesser  gentry,  connected  tytfie 
ties  of  blood  with  the  tilled  branch  of  the  aristrocracy,  and  by  baWi- 
tual  intercouiTie  and  friendship  with  the  burgess  and  die  yeoman;  "■  ' 

The  refinemeulSj  such  as  they  \vere,  which  then  distioguiahed  thV 
aristocracy  of  rank,  or  wealth,  or  letlei^,  fiom  the  herd,  were  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  country  by  many  powerful  causes  which 
bave  long  ceased  to  act.  The  great  provincial  towns  enjoyed  a 
more  decided  influence  than  under  the  present  state  of  tuiiiis, 
London/  ahliongh  it  has  always  been  the  head  and  heart  qf  Sfi* 
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kingdom^  wfts  not  s6  exclusively  tfae  s^at  o(  the  govtrmng  potR^ers, 
as- in  more  recent  times.  Even  the  minor  state  and  dignity  of  thd 
president  and  council  of  Wales  threw  some  degree  of  splenAcnir  o» 
the  adjoining  district.  The  progresses  of  the  monarch  were  more 
cordial  and  permanent  than  the  royal  visits  of  modem  days;  and 
iIm  tenantft  of  St.  Stephen  had  hardly  fixed  themselves  in  their 
pfOMBt  donucile.  Neither  did  the  commercial  preponderance  of 
the  metropoltt  thiow  the  traffic. of  Ae  oiife|p0rt8y  when  siugiy  coo* 
aidered^  into  comparative  insignificance.  Trade^  as  has  been  oftep< 
OfcMFved,  is  slow  in  qukti^  her  old  haunts,  and  her  good  or  evil 
att^ndsBts  were  brought  nearer  to  the  doors  of  the  umaercantile 
classes. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  and  the  Netherlands  res^ted  aa  of 
old  to  the  coasts-  of  the  North  Sea^  and  the  spirited  youth  found  a 
ready  conveyance  from  the  moated  mansion  of  his  forefathers  to 
the  camp  of  the  Austrian  emperor;  from  which  he  returned  with  as 
majg^  Umba  aa  had  escaped  the  culverine  and  the  sabre,  honoured, 
wijbb  a  black  eagle  in  his  escutcheon,  and  embued  with  the  romantic 
bravery  and  fancifiil  gallantry,  which  characterised  the  soldiers  of 
foriune  formed  in  that  school  of  chivalrous  enterprise.  Spain  still 
np^d^  her,  consignment^,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  western  ports. 
']Q^re.i^  hardly  a  family  in  Wales,  the  Marches,  or  the  west 
^Ni^nt|ry,  that  cannot  show  a  Spanish  merchant  in  its  pedigree. 
This  intercourse  kept  alive  the  partiality  for  the  luxurious  habits 
ap|d.,f^tjfi^^l  literature  of  the  south  wUch  had  been  fostered  by 
foriU^r  political  connexions:  and  the  same  vessels  that  were 
hepjvjtiy  l^ien  with,  more  useful  wares,  found  room  for  a  bale  or 
two  of  tfie  newest  collections  of  ^  soHdades'  5nd  sonnets,  and 
'  faniQsa?  comediuSj'  logeiher  with  a  due  assortment  of  pastillos 
and  chocoUte. 

To  Ijouclon,  and  indeed  to  the  Itinjt^dom  at  large,  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade  in  general  was  p rod ut live  of  advantages  not  to  be 
i^^idtti  th^  chminds  of  commerci^il  adventure  which  have  sup- 
l^^iH^ed  it>  Venice  or  Naples  seiU  the  merchant  to  his  home, 
^cSguwM^^^^^  with  tlicir  hui<^uu^e  and  '  humanities,'  and  a  little  tinged 
wpn  ^^^eir  licetitioiisncs:*.  But  at  uU  events,  Donna  Olirapia  must 
h^yp[  l^o^ired  bamewhat  belter  manners  in  an  admirer  than 
Qua^bcba.  In  short  we  must  not  ut)de rvalue  the  acquirements  of 
the  gld  Englisii  gentleman  on  account  of  his  profound  admiration  of 
the  political  v^isdom  of  the  magiiiticent  Signory  and  the  Grand 
^uri.  And  if  the  *  leliuemeuf  of  society  is  to  be  estimated  by 
^^-rooni  scenes,  which  stern  morality  may  think  it  proper  to  cen^ 
mv^^  the  antagonists  of  walt/lnj^  mav  strike  the  balance  of  iniquity 
h^ween  this»  German  impoitation  and  the  home-spun  provocative 
tf/'Joan  Saunderson.  or  the  cushion  dance/ 

<"""  I  a  If, 
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If,  6n  ihe  one  fianfl,  lliere  w«as  mofe  geiitt-d  *  refinemeiit' ^ii&3 
lii§s  of  sol)er  grafvity  amongst  oa^aflce^tot*s  in  the  foregoing  •peri^xfe^ 
vre  think  on  tfie  oiliief;  that  the  general  cast  of  thdr  poetry. w^iitt 
the  ^^'levity'' which  the  aathor  has  ascribed  to  itt  The  muse;  ky 
line;  tVovU  sonletffnes  dwell  on  a  iuscioas  description,  and  sihil^ 
at  a' dottUe  tneaning,  M^hen^  it  Avodid  have  beseemed  her  l»et%er  fieif 
have  blushed,  and  looked  down :  but  thes^  were  only 'her  ufl^ard^ 
mbnttei^ts.  His  qudtations-  apply  to  tinies  when  the  suniiHitar  of 
Pa^riassus  Vv^ej-et  gilded  by  me  parting  beams  of  the  great  ^hunii^ 
navies.  The  extravagant  wit  aiid  the  refined  trifling  of  the  ItaliaUt 
Md  aHoy^  th^  racy  Versification  of  the  preceding  generitu^ii, 
btttth^ featured  which  attested  the  descent  of  the  'lighter  poetry 
firbtti  a  jhirer-stim  were  not  yet  vvholly  oWitertited.  Afterwahrdi^ 
lAftfeM;  Vbitttne  and  St.  Evretncnd  succeeded  hi  tempting^  sdtne  of 
our  Ed^i^livil^  to  throw  off  the  obedience  wWch  was  due  to  thc^ 
natural  liege  iords,  and  to  assume  the  uaifotttt  of  the  leiwmj^  Yet 
aeatentiotts'iinelanchaly  and  devotional  feeling,  inclbing*  either  ito 
Cajtiioitc  my^icism  or  scriptural  simplicity,  according  to  ^the  tenets 
^iilrd  pt^Iittcs  of  the  writers,  obtained  tnOre  than  an  e()ual  share  0{ 
aStiBOtion.  .  The  hand  that  had  just  been  emplbyed  in  *  doing'  ft 


Djayid*  Aa  we  approach  the  epoch  of  the  revoIuli9n  ^ud  the 
iactipufL,  but  gloiTious,  reigo  with  which  our  author'^.r/s^rf^pc^tji^ 
Qlp3ed,  we  skall  find  that  satire  had  nearly  e£fected^th^M|)aiHSbp9e|il; 
ofi^very  milder  vein^  and  that  species  of  vsatire>  too^  w^iebfpaetaki^ 
ing  of  die  seUishness  of  our  serious  passions  was  only  for  ih^  leadets 
or  followers  of  a  populai*  party/  Garret^bom  satires-  i^^ghed 
against  the  king  and  the  cabinet  in  high  sounding  hereics^  ^^)^^ 
old-English  rumbling  verses'  as  the  Mdniteuf  entitled  a'J^ckMs 
effusion  against  the  *  Corsican,'  intercepted  on  board  the. 
Aplin.    -  -  _     .  -. 

and  packed  ju 

while  the 

de  decree,'  assisted  the  whigs  an  the  establishment  of  lib4^4)^  ^tHi^ 

partizans  of  passive  obedience  made  a  fruitlesa  effprt  tiQt>Gouajteiiaot 

the  effect  by  another  ^  famous  new  song'  upon  Vanj  Dunk  auid^tiie 

Hogen  Mogens. 


i'^ 


Perhaps  the  annals  of  poetry  do  not  furnish  an  instance  of  a  vti4^ 
general  enlistment  of  the  muses  under  the  banners  of  palrty-^ykrtf- 
tainly  none  when  satire  became  more  coarse,  pet'sonal.  and  t^alig- 
nant.  Whether  the  gall  flowed  from  a  pen  of  lead  or  goldt^  it'j  vie^s 
equally  undiluted.  The  denizens  of  Grub-street,  eimp<j|y^  !tK« 
scourge  with  the  vulgar  ferocity  of  a  parish  beadle :  Dryden  and 

Pop« 
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Pope- wiehled  the  imperial  knout  of  tbe  Czar  Peter,  ancl  the  spf- 
feiersluMl  only  the  consolation  that  they  were  flogged  by  uo  con^imoq 
hands.  And  vihatevcr  claims  our  *  gr«at-great  graDdfathey?'  rn^y, 
have  to  fight  and  playful  ^  fancy,*  it  may  be  y^sy  safely  pwii^it 
tailed  tl^t  '  beyond  the  compass  of  an. epigram  or,  an  epHqgu^;^ 
song  or  a  paiody,'  tbey  had  liUle  anxiety  tQ  display, it  by  ^xiuc^ug 
'.Ijie^l^l/rtioa.of  verses  and  smiles^'  ,  ;      ?f>r 

The, author  next  advances  to  his  remarks  upQU.  our  fpi^^f^ 
schoql  of  poetry,  which. was  fouuded  about  the  time  of  jhe  JPr^fAr 
leiKplution^  The  synchronism  is  not  unworthy  of  atteutiqn.  >TI^ 
empire  f^f  Gallic  criticism  finally  expired  when  d)e  prP^'i)  Wfl^.  ^^W 
from  tbe  brows  of  the  race  under  whose  auspices  it  had  b^^  f^^^ 
And  cordially  as  we  hail  the  restoration  of  d^  Bourbo^.ij^  xk^f^ 
€S|te  the  planting  of  the  smallest  slip  of  the  trimme4.ey/?f|rree9s^j^ 
the  academy  It  beyond  the  natural  boundaries  of  their  dqmiui^s^.  > 

'  ^  In  tkifr  atoaost  exclusive  reign  of  the  graver  Muses,  iwoiiiyiey  ^^  * 
very  different  kind,  have  absorbed  and  divided  thi  geneial  JuliniTaiiaa 
j-r^  bvMad,  styh  and  the  serious  descriptive.  Of  these  the  rmosl^  f^pUr 
^  ^,  nYithout  all  question,  the  ballad  style. — I  use  the  ]>brase,'w^li^i»| 
^e^^^)g  in  the  slighted  degree  to  depreciate,  by  an  humble  name^'iCQi^;^ 
|M)^tix)ni^  that  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  t|ie  highest  merit,  whatever  be 
the  denomination  employed  to  include  them — and  merely  to  express 
inaisorf  (^  manner^  which  was  formerly  considered  as  peculiar  to  short 
F<Wa^tic  liarratives  in  verse.  /   ' '\ 

^*  **  'ttriit  thi^  style  has  many  excellences  cannot  be  denied^-and  excels 
ifence*  M/hich  are  jierhaps  of  greater  value  in  the  long  complicati^d^stbry 
^fttU^dem  poetic  romance,  than  in  the  short  and  simple  pieces  to  idiSeh 
t^was'fornlerly confined.  By  its  abruptness,  it  enables  tbeipoet  to  pre^ 
3f!iKt  his  pictures  more  vividly;  since  it  frees  him  from  all  the  forms  of 
ftltfttK^.ftoJ  c^femopiuus  transition,  which  often,  in  the  regular  Epic,  pre- 
]^Q  the^f^der  so  fully  for  what  is  about  to  be  presented  to  him,  thiU; 
thjjjjpfu re } itself  is  in  a  great  measure  anticipated,  and,  however  new, 
s^ms  scajQ^fy  to  bave  the  charm  of  novelty.' 

**^  ^'if  the  poet,  in  adopting  the  style  of  our  ancient  minstrels,  profit  by 
itli^lfceiised  ah  he  profits  no  less,  in  the  additional  force  of 

weming  teahty,  ^vhich  he  is  enabled  to  give  to  his  descriptions,  by  a 
^^Sfitege*  <yP'%h  bppokite  kind;  the  privilege  of  almost  unbounded 
minutfeneis^  of  detail.  Whole  armies  may  be  made  to  parade  before  us, 
2«ritb'«UI'  iheuf  ciapkiisotis,  and  weapons  of  death  or  defence :  and,  from 
4lietietttlieF«li  tbe  horse^hair,  that  dances  on  the  crest,  to  the  ponderovs 
spur  on  the  heel,  every  piece  of  every  species  of  accoutrement  may  be 
^f^yp^Af  ^\itJ^  tbe.  technical  fidelity  of  a  didactic  armoUrer  ot  a  con^ 
trpver^a^  antiquarian/ 

^   ,'  In  a  work  constructed  on  a  different  model,  so  cumbrous  a  detail 
tVoutil  ln<ieed  bjB  rejected,  with  instant  dislike,  as  implying  too  little  of 
^h(it.ieiectioi1,  which  we'  require  in  the  pictures  of  an  artist,  who  sets 
?dut  Ski'itt  tl\e  kssnmption  of  a  character  of  high  finish :— and  this  con- 
-'      '^'-    *       '     ^  '  1-3  Slant 

r.i.'l 
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*  sfcint  accompanying  impression  of  want  of  taste  in  the  |M)et' would 
deprive  bis  minuteness  of  the  effect,  which  otherwise  it  might  have 
succeeded  in  producing.  In  the  ballad,  however,  no  such  counteracting 
impression  exists,  to  check  the  spontaneous  feelings.  The  minuteness 
is  considered  as  in  perfect  congruity  with  the  species  of  composition. 
It  is  what  we  expected ;  and  therefore,  since  it  does  not  bring  the  author 
himself  before  us  as  a  delinquent,  it  aHows  us  to  receive  quietly  the  images, 
tvhich  he  presents  to  us  with  a  distinct  particularity,  that  makes  them 
ieh  as  real  and  almost  familiar.' — p.  ix-^xiii. 

Some  degree  of  mental  labour  is  necessary  before  the  wHter*s 
generalizations  can  be  condensed  into  a  visible  shape.  In  truth 
we  must  confess  that  under  the  descriptions  of  poets  who  *  whisk 
tiieir  readers  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Holy  Land;*  and  wlio 
Hadmit  all  sorfs  of  '  harsh  and  feeble  lines'  and  discordant  descrip- 
tions in  consequence  of  their  reliance  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
*  Norfolk  Tragedy,'  or  '  Chevy  Chace/  or  any  other  '  fierce  and 
dokfifl  dittv/  will  make  their  ifnperfectians  pass  *  current'  amongst 
their  readers,  we  have  not  been  able  to  recognize  any  of  our 
acqua  in  lance.  And,  as  more  or  less  of  the  same  kind  of  vagrue 
reprehension  is  visible  throughout,  one  might  almost  have  doubted 
\vhether  his  rritical  cannons  were  intended  to  bear  upon  any  real 
bbjectj  or  whether  they  were  not  wholly  directed  agiiinst  a  kind 
of  visiionary  giant  conjured  up  by  his  o\\'n  fancy.  In  the  same 
manner  lus  zeal  to  direct  the  public  attention /to  a  province  that 
aeems  to  him  to  have  been  unworthily  neglected/  may  perbups 
b^ve  occasioned  him  to  overlook  the  extent  and  choro^raphy  of  the 
provinces  which  have  been  cultivated.  According  lo  his  broad 
and  general  classification  the  one  of  the  ^  two  styles  which  have 
absorbed  and  divided  the  general  admiration^  ouglit  to  have  been 
considered  as  including  all  the  compositions,  p^utaking  niqie  or 
less  of  the  character  of  the  epopee,  which  muvj  without  much 
impropriety,  be  denominated  modern  poetical  ronmnces,  although 
their  parents  possess  no  other  bond  of  unity,,  than  the  rejection 
of  the  conventional  fetters  which  encumbered  ^heir  predecessors. 
Yet  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  interpret  the  cautious  obscurity  of  his 
criticisms^  Mr.  Scott,  and  perhaps  the  single  imitator  who  has 
caught  his  strain,  are  the  only  *  poets  of  genius'  to  wham  lUev  seem 
to  be  applied^  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  wliich  induced 
him  to  spare  or  overlook  their  contemporaries.  '-      r 

We  shall  say  a  few  words  below  on  tl^e  /  licensed  j^jjil^tjgp  of 
this  '  ballad  style/    As  to  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  faifipgi^^Wrru^ 
coincide  in  our  author's  animadversion^,  ^^t  the/same^yij5^«e  &/af*we 

dissent  from  the  imputed  cause.  '  .*  ^     .'      ^^  ' 

*^.         •  ^  T    ■  «  .*•   *:•  ;-    iodine   «U' 

*  The  great  ajod  certai;j^evil  ipf  ^e  $ty}f  i&  ^h^f^^Hty  c^f.pflf^ng^^ur- 
rent  imperfections,  \yhich,  in  any  pthe^  sppc^^  pf  cpi;ij|^,sitjg!^)j»^jiy9uld 
be  under  the  necessity  of  correcting. 

*The 
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f,!J^o^  jii9i9Btmd(t^\.p(M\  Im^j  whi^Oh  a  poet,  ar  a  writer  of  ^nj 
l^in^  can  receive  aire  tlji^se  which  ^e^^riv^s  from  bi^  own  mind,  tlurii]^ 
the  ,fi^oces9  oi  steadily  correcting  what  iMm  perfect.  Every  fault,  \v)iick 
}s  thus_  removed,  prevents  many  faults  of  future  composition;  aud  h^ 
who  too  readily  allows  a  blemish  to  remain,  in  the  confidence  of  it^ 
being  overlooked,  is  not  merely  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  salutary 
self-correction,  but  will  learn  t'o  become  gradually  more  and  more  s^lf« 
indulgent.  It  is  not  in  the  exorcism  of  vices  oJ  style,  as  in  exorcism 
of  a  different  kind,  in  which  the  banishment  of  a  single  devil  might  be 
the  ^introduction  of  many  worse.  But,  if  one  fault,  of  which  an  author 
IS  conscious,  be  suffered  to  retain  its  place,  a  whole  legion  will  sooii  be 
fliere ;  and  the  end  of  that  man  will  be  wor^e  than  h?s  beginnings 
fiis  works  will  be  less  esteemed,  because  they  will  truly  be  Jess  worthy 
Cf^isteetn/ — pp.  xxi — xxii.  H^-^.r*  irr-ti  rr^,^^  ^t^^ 

Of  Mr.  Scott's  negligence  enough  and  til  ore  than  enaugHiias 
been  said  on  other  occasions.  And  ,\vc  consider  it  m  pecuUaj  !y 
unfortiuiate,  that,  whilst  he  has  so  far  listened  to  peevish  and  fasti- 
dious criticisnt,  as  to  degrade  his  rich  and  florid  architecture  into  H 
kind  of  Battey-l^angley  Godiic,  he  has  refused  to  attend  to  that 
friendly  counsel  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  remove  those 
defects  which  will  ever  remind  posterity,  that  the  last  minstrel,  as 
well  as  the  first,  occasionally  nodded.  With  alt  our  partiality  for 
Mr.  Scott  we  shall  treat  him,  in  one  respect,  vi^itb  much  less  cour- 
tesy til  an  our  autlior,  and  avow  without  scniple  that  the  *  great 
and  certain  eviV  *  which,'  as  he  thinks,  '  must  render  the  populuri^ 
of  that  style  an  ol>jert  of  regret  to  the  philosophical  critic/  tuightj 
not  ^nfajrly,  be  liiid  to  the  charge  of  the  '  poet  of  genius'  himself, 
as  long  as  ihat  '  poet/  by  abusing  the  facility  and  invention  with 
which  he  is  gifted ,  \vould  have  the  public  to  consider  his  poems  as 
periodical  pubiicutiona* 

,    The  assertion  thnt  Mr.  Scott  has  adopted  either  '  the  style  of 

our  ancicjit  minstrels/  or  the  '  dull,  and  tame,  and  stiff,  and  quaint 

Expressions  *  of  the  old  ballad  poetry,  iis  «tboutas  correct  as  it  would 

^W  to  state ^  thnt  lie  liad  adopted  the  Gorman  court  hand  of  tbe 

/njanuscfipts  of  the  fonner^  or  that  he  had  been  seen  in  the  fitraets 

'of  Edinburgh,  equipped  in  the  costume  and  bearing  the  insignia 

'^of  the  reciters  of  the  latter — a  tawny  coat  and  a  fiddle.     But  had 

Ills  imitatioti  of  the  ancient  inetrical  romanice  been  ever  so  servile. 

It  is  not  theae  that  he  would  have  learnt  to  free  himself  from  "all 

'  the  forms  of  slow  and  ceremonious  transition/    The  prevailing 

iV^feci  in  tli03e  poems  i$  ^e  rigid  unbending  ceretnooy  \wh  whicn 

t  acli  succeeding  event  is  lishered  in.     The  *  battad'  is  as  guiltless 

m  eiicoui'aging  him  in  the  nriindteness  of  bis  ^a|>hic.|[»cti!ires,  which 

our  author  states  to  be  in  perfect  cbngruity  ^itli  that  speciea  of 

'^^c&pi^jitioti.  v'1nheir^%il(  bo-roMi  forthis  in  a  species  of  compo- 

'  sitiJiri  >iviiWsi^1tifatfii0erB|ttc  iA  aelidn,  and  not  description ;  and  wbeve 

/.  .  L  4  the 
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the  tmager^isibcou^toiMiliy  boUaad  magsy  oppotttimi  of  li^t 
aad  flhade>  and  >  not  by  faibotired  accuracy  of  outline. 
liWie  are  then  told, 

'  thffi'the  ballad  style  derives  ranch  of  its  powerful  impression  from  iti 
assodatiopmth  the  feelings  of  early  years  in  the  romantic  literature 
and  Iraditionary  tore  of  the  nursery.    Of  that  little  circle  of  erudition 
tal^ao( wonders  formed  the  principal  part;  and  even  the  faintest  and  roost 
shadowy  reou^cences  of  these,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  attended 
vrkh.souie  p<ir^on,of  the  pleasure  with  which  we  view  a  scene  that  no- . 
Cfuls  to  UP  the  distant  time  of  our  youth/ — p.  xiv.  *  But  how.many  of  Ui 
peculiar  fori;ns  that,  in  themselves,  have  no  beauty,  and  would  be,i«»- 
garded  as  insufferably  dull  and  tame  or  stiff  and  quaint,  are  coi^ccaf^ 
to  14s  only  bt/  the  remembrance  of  similar  phrases  jn  the  early  legends,  pf 
ofti*  yomh :  and  where  that  elevating  influence  has  never  been  felt,  or 
hm^t^ttsed  tcT  be  fdt,  must  appear  in  their  genuine  awkwardriel^'or 
laeaivifess.    There  can  be  Httle  doubt,  that  in  such  a  case,  a  for^t^^ 
DVlboinoms  our  language  well,  but  has  studied  it  only  in  our  bedt'^c/iiiMii 
vriH^,Qf|fA^:«s(tribe  to  the  imitator  what  was  meagre  poverty  of  pUrase 
o^])^^  tb^  9f)^ry;rh)^fning|  ^hich  he  imitated.    Nor  is.  it  quite leertalnj  ■ 
thgt.|^vfu;\  JQ  our^wn  country  the  earlj^  associaiionsy  which  now*^cdiffor) 
dmiiitjt  o^,t^  occasionally  harsh  or  prosaic  phraseology  qf  the  b*<ladv 
ar^  jik^Jy  to  subsist  as  long,  as  that  perpetuity  of  revercnce^hi^h  eve^y 
pietmiist  wish,  for  all  the  forms  and  phrases  of  his  owi^  works/— p.pyjx* 

;T^er^  ^^jk?^.^  ^^^  ^3t  our  authpris  slightly  affected  h^a  kind 
f^^ufejc^  j£erxi^risn};  and  that,  as  in  the  cases  collected  Jby  tha 
doctor,  he  has  mistakeu  the  confused  and  broken  impressions  vi^hicii^ 
flii  before  hia  mind's  eye,  for  realities.  As  far  as  our  nursery  re-  * 
collections  extend,  T^r.  Scptt  must  be  honourably  acquitted  of  bav* 
ii^  conferred  any  factitious  d^nity  on  his  poems,  by  availing  lumself 
of  the  powerful  associations  aUuded  to  in  the  text,  and  which  would 
have  been  best  excited  by  melodies  of  another  class. 

*  Stay,stay^  the  nurse  is  waked,  the  ohildevbtit^crie,' 
No  sQng.so  ancient  is,  as  i(ulla-bye*'  ^    >     ,  .  ' 

and  IjiUa4»ye,  with  aoflie  8li§^  variaticinS'  in  the  rMd)0f ,  idwa^  . 
maintained  its  ancient  pre-eminence.     Bye  haby  bumpkin  tlso- 
shfured  the  task -of  ^  hdling  the  mteit  to  «lumbers,'->-^aiid  the  ro- ' 
mantic  lay  of  Jack  and  Jill  occasionally  succeeded' ill' ^raspending 
the  sport'  of  a  nuschievoup  urchin.  These  ;Jwere  genevally: warbled 
by  the  older  matrons ;  whilst  the  younger  ByxnphB>of  ih»  pap-boat 
sometimes  deviated  into^  fragmenta  of.  Jemmy's  the  Lad  for  me. 
We  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  gay  coirfuMODof*  our  author's  ideas, 
who  warns  the  poet  to  beware  of  the  '  ballad '  because  the  ghost 
and  goblin  may  possibly  be  unknown  to  the  ^  baby  philosophers,' 
who  may  hereajfter  be  '  taught  to  Ksp  and  pratde  about  experiments 
and  propositions  around  the  very  fire  where  their  predecessors 
laughed  or  trembled  at  the  tale  of  the  merry  fay  or  cruel  genie  :'~r- 
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if,  as  we  believe^  we  have  given  a  tolerably,  correct  specim^i 
of  the  '  rhymings  consecrated '  as  the  ^  awakeners  of  emotions  of 
early  years/  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  '  associations^  whicli 
opce  '  conferred  dignity  on  the  occasional  harsh  or  prosaic  phra- 
seplogy  of  the  ballad/  were  already  disjoined  from  *  its  peculiar 
fo^ms '  when  Mr.  Scott's  readers  were  yet  in  long-clotlies.  The 
'  fierce  and  doleful  ditties'  of  Johnson  and  JDeloney  had  even  then 
become  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  plodding  antiquaries :  and  if 
a  reprint  of  Cat's  Skiu,  or  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Eleanor,  still 
hung  against  an  old  wall,  or  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket  of 
some  itinerant  Autolycus,  it  was  not  once  in  an  age  that  these  ve«- 
nerable  relics  found  a  chantress. 

Our  author  has  not  clearly  disclosed  the  standard  by  which  be 
estimates  poetic  excellence,  for,  although  ht  censures  explicitly 
enough,  he  praises  only  by  implication  :  we  are  therefore  unqua^ 
lified  to  meet  hipi  on  the  supposed  injuries  which  both  die  podt 
and  the  iieaders  sustain,  in  consequence  of  the  ^  licensed  facilities ' 
of  the  ballad  style,  assuming  for  the  nonce  that  Mr.  Scott  has  really 
profited  by  them.  Some  of  his  doctrines,  however,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  which  he  has  clearly  enounced,  he  has  contradicted 
in  practice  with  equal  perspicuity.  After  shewing  the  impropriety 
of  relying  upon  associations  which  are  likely  to  interest  as  long,  as 
that^  perpetuity  of  reverence  which  every  poet  must  wish  for  aH 
the  terms  Und  phrases  of  his  own  works,'  he  describes  kis  work  as 
addressed  ta  a  ^  smi^l  circle/  and  requiring  in  those  whom  it  ad* 
dresses,  a  qualification  which  we  fear  will  be  rather  singular  an 
haodred  years  hence,  when  we  trust  it  will  not  be  wholly  forgotten; 
'  akaowledge  of  the  tone  of  that  society  from  which  its  heroes  and 
heroines  are  drawn.'  And  he  who  inveighs  ex  cathedra  against  all 
Mocal  and  temporary  and  accidental  associations,'  and  especially 
those  arisin^'firom  any  remembrance  of  die  *  tale  of  the  merry  fay, 
or  cruel  genie/  has  violated  bis  most  solemn  precepts  in  thefoUow- 
l^ciQmuiajtQrpj^^^^s^^  which  w^  venture  to  assure  him  wMi  not  lose 
it8|ij^^^  W^h  p0iter^y>  even  though  Mother  B«nM:h  and  Motb^ 
6c^s€)[f)iOji4^  bo^  be  banished  from  the  nursery  by  Dr.  iluttOA 
aa4.Si^.|J^pJii9.jaavy,       * 

.  v.tififr/pfiii^of  TOy  niiwery  I  shall  thatt  still  lov'd  spot, 

-     <} >Whab  window  comer,  ever  be  forgot, 
t^  I  )iAl^ere  thro'  the  woodbine  when  with  upward  ray 
.. ,     -  W^ib'4  Jhe  l^t  ^hfirfow  of  dqMirting  day, 
.Still  4id  I  sit,^nd  with  unwearied  eye, 

t^4  while  I  vvejp^  and  scarcely  paused  to  sigh ! 
that  g,ay  dc^wer,  with  fairy  fictions  stored, 
fien'some  new  tale  was  added  to  my  hoard, 
While  o*er  each  page,  my  eager  glance  was  fiung, 
•    Twas  fcnt  to  learn  what  female  fete  was  sung ; 
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IT  no  sad  maid  the  castle  cboi. from  liglity        >    ' 
I  ht^eded  not  ihe  giant  a»d  tHeJuiigbt;. 
'  Swf^ct  Citderdla,  even  iwfore  \k&  baiU    . 

How  did  I  love  tbetf,— afsht^s,  ragi,  aud  all !  •,  .  i. 

What  h\m  I  deen)*d  i!  to  have  stood  beside. 

On  every  virgin  when  thy  slioe  was  tried  ! 

How  long'd  to  see  thy  shape  the  slipper  suit ! 

But,  dearer  than  the  slipper,  lov'd  the  foot/ — pp.' 11,  1?, 

Aa  we  have  now  fairly  entered  upon  our  author's  yeiBea*  wesbaU 
pot  return  to  tbe  less  grateful  task  of  analjxing  the  remaincler  ,of 
th^  prefaq^;  we  sbaU  merely  observe,  that  &e  ineffic^cy  of  ttm 
antidote  which  he  proposes  against  the  prosaic  tendency:  of  ^  ifa^ 
aerious  descriptive  style '  whidh  '  accustoms  ua  to  look  <m  man  as 
m^  on  nature  9^.  nature,  with  more  vividness  but  almost  wilb  tke 
.^act  truth  of  prose/  p.  xxzix*  will  be  best  evinced  by  adveittng 
to  its  effects  in  the  poem.  .... 

*  Xbe  character  in  which  the  poet  professes  to  apeak,  is  ibat  of 
the  i^qet  of  wpipan — he  is  su^^osed  to  be  addressing  wonuui  any^ 
womai^  ofi)y»  and  addressing  her  *  on  adventures  of  which  4l(fB  j^ 
the  ^erqioe^  ai|d  qn  charois  and  gracea,  which  it  is  the  wWl^^l^^ 
foiy  of  hei;  beauty  10  have  eser^ised  with  failure  oaf  success/,;  ,^^ 
have  already  seem,  that  the  gaunt  warriors  of  obivaUryi^ve  >sq^i#d 
^m  from  the  poital;  he  saddens iat  the  awful  froM<p  Qfthe.^ister,nWfW>> 
a;od  takes  refuge  i9,the  arms  of  a  kinder  pow^<    . . . «  .  k  i    /tn  v  v 
*  PoEnRo?  WoMAjr, — for  chat  proudest  name  ;      '>!.miIi'i}^ 
«r         1  leave  the  contest  of  ail  meaner  fii9Ke.     ,•    -ii^f;  iP.^rfiiH 
Let  map,  the  niggard  of  a  chill  renown^ ,     t    ^^ti/M     >rt't 
For  fooJs  who  court  it,  save  his  laurel  crown^  ^^^^  .^  ,^y^y 
Unworthy  he  of  rapture.,  who  would  pay,  ..,.,;  ^^  ^^^  '>vA^ 
One  leaf  of  myrtle  for  whole  wreaths  of  bay/— p.  o.         . 

.  The  difficulty  at  delineating  the  aiost  urtivei^al  of  «)b»|iaid«B^ 
4fae  love  of  woman4(ind,  will  be  best  dppreeiated  by  nAMSlihgibaw 
.seldom  Ae  poetry. of  H^nieh  it  i^  the^ theme  can  >be;fdad(Mritb^a#* 
tience  or  pleasure.  When  the  poet  is,  or  wishes  toiC|ii^c&eBiii 
»«n9QSt,  he  will  fiici|ueatly  Ml  into  the  opfiosite  drrantiof  at^EVid- 
ing  into  unintelligible  raptures,  or  siiikii^  iiitO)gNi89fa9d>alepQinfe 
sensuality ;  whea  he  Iriiies  wtb  bis  object^  boiwiUisi^afkledn  bohl 
conceits,  or  degeuieratc  in^^inere  whine  'dnd  aiiigtiBoiigaoiQAiifldlfae 
professed  laureats  of  Cytlierea  h»re«  seUont  ttiiitecl  d&  instnrBtixHi 
which  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  poet,  with  if!i|!S|(;i^t{  discretion 
to  restrain  them  from  abusing  it.  . .     >      ) 

Our  author  has  made  good  bis  claim  to  tj^e  :Ut]a  w^ch  he  has 
assumed,  with  a  singular  depee  of  happiness  and  origiiCiIity.     Al- 
though unwilling  to  indulge  in  any  of  those  platK>Ric  'drebhis,  which 
teach  that  the  frail  frame  in  which  beauty  is  em'bddied,^  is  beneath 
,'      ^  the 
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the  notice  of  a  ^iieltnrer;  liis  ftt8iiofi>ii1ldt«f0W'ciegt^e8  higher 
than  voluptuousness  i»  fts  nit^cefit  stdtey  M^n^lhe  "adn^rer  begins 
to  find  thai:  die  voirtennf^tion  of  his  Ide&fs  eji^brow4s  not  quite  sub- 
stantial enough  to  satisfy  his  longing.  Had  the  passion  'now  been 
pourtrayed  in  relation  to  a  single  object,  although  the  h^rt  might 
have  had  little,  or  no  concern  m  the  business,  yet  it^  aocompani- 
mentSy  hope  and  auxiety/ would  h&ve  given  it  a  character  disordering 
pn  the  serious  affections,  and  it  would  not  be  consonant  to  our  au- 
thor's plan  to  have  placed  it  in  this  point  of  view.  He  has  tli^e- 
fore  transferred  it  to  the  sex  itself,  at  the  same  time  intermiititlg  so 
much  individualityy  as  to  indicate  that  h^  is  really  embodying  fte 
sensations  that  have  or  milayMv^  been  excited  by  some  fahr  one.  It 
is  the  gallantry  of  the  *  ancien  regime/  without  its  holtevhiess^  attd 
pToffigacy,  and  yfft  glorvt'ing  with  mo^-e  desire ;  fdr  it  is*  the  <xfti^ 
quest  itself  "Asttiie  xroret^,  and  not  Ae  empty  glory  of  1l>eing*thie 
conqueror.  '       '  '        ^' 

The  playful  elegance  whidi  best  accords  with  such  a  pas^ioti,  ex- 
tetld^  i^  charm  to  his  descriptions  of  the  workings  of  the  ihititi^  6r 
of  tfee  objects  of  nature ;  but  whilst  he  purposely  ne^ects  the'fej- 
tures  on  which  the  reflecting  poet  would  dwell,  he  seizes  tha^ 
which,  to  the  Kght4iearted  bard  of  v^oman^  retrace  h^  univefi^^l 
entpire : '  and  ^very  now  and  then  a  vein  of  irony  discloses  itsd!^ 
whwh  seems-  to  shewthat  an  inborn  inclination  to  alftiost  cynical 
severity,  has  been  hxnnaTrized  only  by  her  unse^  mflnetice.  Thfe 
rhythmical  melody  awd  easy  flow  of  his  versification  deserve  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  this  portion  tfTthe  art. 
The  rhyme  is  unrfbrnily  full  and  correct.  There  is  hardly  a  ca- 
dence that  <:an  ^ate  dn  the  most  fastidious  ear,  or  a  pause  that 
does  not  enhance  the  harmony  of  the  line.  His  language  is  rich  in 
idiom,  an  aroma  too  frequently  lost  in  the  poetical  alembic.  Nor 
hasfae  dikai  an^i^of  dMise  licaicefr  which  in  a  poem  «f  this  length 
Diigbtibeckhisideseil  asYemd  trans^reMioiis ;  we  find  «oiie  of  those 
hi^.cofastruotions  andiadrkwiard  invcuoions  which  even  Campbdl 
has^tcimted.  <:  .<        -  -      * 

^Ihe  ^atfaor)(ha9*oocFq)ional}ytiiiillied  hi9  luxuriant  and  vigorous 
o«iioqpta<iaiKwidi<eoifstderable  delicacy  of  thought  and  espressbn  ; 
and  jn  the.^Udwing  bis  'beauties  derive  aA  additional  zest,  from 
Aeiriinioii^Lmidi'jbe  Anvbdued,  yet  sportive  jiuraour  which  we  have 
-wtioe^..  He  IS' ^dressing  Ovid.  t 

'  "*  llflW&f  bf  fell-ltalfeS,  that  to  mortal  eye  ^'  "    ' 

Giv'st  the  soft  scandal  of  the  laughing  sky !  ^    *\ 

'■    ^  '[  '^Gvf^kS^p^at  fav-ipast  day,  ivhen  first,  by  chance, 
f        ulau^^ftdtois'd^iTil^iacles  de^ain'd  riiy  glance !  .      > 

* ''I  '  ,  iT^Ybsiiii^ihatfoom^  scarce  knowD  tosunand  air,     * 
*♦'    fsj  ..p.fili;b»HU ^^Sfattfy^  tho' no  student  there;  t 

^ '  .  Where, 
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Wbefe,  but  otie  ^ay  in  sei^n  i^tb  boi^s  perplext^ 

Thti  cliaplain  sought  his  sermon  xoith  his  text, 

And  ^tili  the  Eihgrt^st^  \srhich  his  hand  might  trace, 
^^  His  weary  band,  ere  dinner  called  to  grace; — 

Thert*,  hid  in  dust,  beneath  the  cobweb'd  store 

Of  reverund  iomes,  as  heavy  as  their  lore,    . 
**"  1  found,  niid,  ^vhile  he  slumber'd  off  the  toil 

Of  two  long  periods,  bore  away  my  spoil. 

With  what  insatiate  hope  my  gaze  I  fed, 
*'■'"         ^And,  wond^rin<r  stilly  yet  trusted  all  I  read  I 
3*r  r  <      And  while  undoubting  frani  the  verse  I  drew, 
^«4k  I        Joys,  loves,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  all  how  new, 

Where'er  1  glanc'd  Olympus  seem'd  to  rise ; 

Nursp  Rachel's  self  a  goddess  in  disguise. 
.  — Yet  ah  J  tho'  now  a  Woman*^  form  she  wore. 

My  rose-cheek'd  cousin  might  be  mine  no  mor^.  ^ 

What  terror,  when,  each  tale  of  wonder  done,  » 

The  fate  of  thousand  nymphs  I  fear'd  for  one  ! 

Some  god  might  sue  : — and  though,  in  careless  pride. 

With  every  god  a  rival  by  my  side, 

Her  love  1  safe  had  trusted,  sure  to  see 
'  Immortal  suppliants  scorn'd,  and  Scorn'd  for  m^, 

Yet  might  their  vengeance  strike  each  frailer  part, 

And  change  her  c^armff,-^that  could  not  change  httheari* 

*  That  very  eve,  when  she,  whom  oft  to  greet 
A  welcome  guest  I  ran  with  refidy  feet* 

Too  long  a  stranger,  to  a  home  of  joy 
•Return  a,  and  sought  with  early  glance  her  boy;  ,  ,  ^ 

Clasp'd  on  her  knee  once  more,  and  smil'd  to  own 
Her  little  fondling  on  his  favourite  throne;  ,  .  , 

Even  on  that  happy  seat,  while  gay  I  pressed  '  . 

The  bending  lip,  caressing  and  caress'd. 
How  did  I  tremble,  lest  some  jealous  power  '' 

To  a  chill  leaf  should  turn  that  living  flower !     -• 
How  oft  lalmost  fancied  from  her  charms  .     •  ^ 

A  sudden  foliage  ru&tling  in jny  arms,  .     •       '^ 

And  starting,  while  a  doubtful  glance  I  rai$'4«  i>      & 

Felt  even  her  kiss  turn  colder^  as  l;ga«'d !   ,    »,    ,       ,    ..  .,| 

*  Dire  was  the  terror: — yet,  how  wildly  dear. 

What  wishes  more  than  paid  that  single  fear ;  .     .    ; 

Hopes,  at  whose  boyish  faith  mysager  skill 

Laughs  without  scom^  and  almost  owns  them  still,-^ 

False  as  light  visions  that  in  slumber  wave. 

Yet  O  !  how  real  in  the  joy  they  gave/-**pp.  IS^^tC.  "*  •^ 

The  fable  of  the  poem — we  would  willingly  forget  tWt  it  has 
any — may  be  briefly  told,  and  almost  in  the  words  of  the  author. 
The  first  part  is  introductory, — the  last  is  supplemental.  In  the 
second  Zephyra  bids  farewel  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  coquetry, 
finding  the  inadequacy  of  those  pleasures  to  compensate  the  anxie- 
ties 
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ties  and  disalppmntinentsiwhich  sfttttid  thei»j  "aiMl  Ae^t8*eS/a  solemn 
vow  of  abjuratiorn.  The  Genius  of  Coquetry  deBcendy  ifi  the  third 
part,  and  th^t,  and  the  fourth,  and  part  of  the  fifth,  ar^  occupied 
by  his  lessons,  and  by  a  kind  of  battle-dore  and  shuttle-cock  con- 
versation, which  ends  by  his  investing  her  with  the  *  cestus4>f  levity/ 
By  the  aid  of  this  cestus,  Zephyra  is  able  to  accompany  her  guide 
to  the  star  of  Paradise ;  she  passes  near  the  Purgatory  where  the 
^ilty  belles  expiate  their  transgressions,  and  at  length  'm  admitted 
into  the  bowers  of  Paradise  itself.  Its  *  joys'  and  graces  aredescribed 
in  the  eighth  part,  towards  the  close  of  which  she  becomes  impatient 
at  her  own  invisibility  in  the  midst  of  adoration  of  which  she  can- 
not partake,  and  the*  wish  to  quit  it  places  her  on  the  ottoman 
from  which  she  took  her  flight.  She  retires  to  sleep,  visions  steal 
«pon  her  soul  of  the  colonel  sighing  '  tamed  in  pride',  a  slave  and 
penitent;  till;  with  ^  wrinkled  cheek  of  gloom,'  the  envoy  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  enters,  when  the  former  is  neglected  in  the 
transporting  hope  which  she  entertains  of  winning  the  *  green  tur- 
ban,' *  hoary  beard,'  and  other  charms  of  the  ^  lord  «f  seventy 
wives/ 

*  Such  Zephyra's  mild  vision,  till  at  last 
Sltep  o^erh^r  frame  a  dreamless  quiet  cast,    '  -    ^■ 
iU'^Gavetfa^  ^rm  eye  ih  softer  dew  to  swim,  '  - 

Soothed, the  quick  pulse,  thatthrobb'd  thro' every  limb, 
And  lenient  Hurs'd,  for  renovated  sway,  - 

The  charms  and  triumphs  of  the  coming  day/ — p.  230. 

Our  read^i^  ^re  now  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  talents 
of  this  writer,  and  of  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  cultivated 
them.  These  he  lia?  exercised  in  an  anxious  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  real  and  imaginary  transgressions  of  his  poetical  brethren;  and 
his  taste,  refined^  hut  not  correct,  has  led  him  to  seek  for  new 
sources  of  poetie  pleasure — we  must  add  with  r^ret,  that,  con- 
sidering his  work  as^  a  whole,  he  has  entirely  and  lamentably  failed. 
He  has  marred  the  effect  of  Iris  cabinet  gems,  by  placing  them  by 
Uie  side  of  transparencies,  whose  tawdry  glare  throws  an  unnatural 
paleness  on  their  velvet  softness  and  delicate  finish ;  and  he  has 
connected  theiii  by  contrivances,  which  keep  the  muscle,^  in  a  most 
distressing  stat^  between  a  simper  and  a  yawn,  during  the  perusal  of 
dozens  of  ji^fj^^saiye  pages. 

Whenever  he  speaks  through  the  medium  of  his  character,  the 
graceful j  mture  ^^^vt'*^'^  ^^^  possessed  in  the  first  person  disappears, 
and  he  jbecopie^^  ^tiS^  frosty,  and  aflected.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
parf  in  \il^^ch  thi=^  action  qf  the. poem  begins.  It  opens  witli  a  dewy 
d^scrmtiofljof  the  moaning  hour,  in  \vhich  tJie  freshness  of  ihc  scene 
*ecjms  into  Ike  verse,  rendered  still  more 

t::^'  '^■^'']*  'V  ^71  '  ^  'I    I  attractive 
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attractive  by  die  coiithot  of  Itie  geod^ljRimoured  satire  iirfi>  wUdi 
it: 


•  Sweet  Hour  of  niorti,  ii^hose  half-<:reative  ray 
Calls  the  fresh  world  exulUug  into  day, 
When  every  bird  is  song,  and  every  bloom. 
That  breathes  along  ihe  valley,  isperfucoe !, 
liCt  rustic  matds,  still  faithful  to  thy  power^    . 
Gay  as  the  birdnr  and  rosy  as  the  iiower,. 
Attend  the  matin  hymn  !-^Thy  beam  shall  rise 
UnhailVJj  unworshipp'dj  by  politer  eyes. 

Her  pallet  tho'  the  village  girl  forsakes, 
"Whose  simple  day  is  that  which  Nature  makes. 
Hastes  to  her  field,  while  larks  are  first Jn  air, 
And  finds  her  cows,  and  earlier  lover,  there ; 
Shall  Beauty,  whom  light  hours  of  angels  suit, 
Watch,  eat,  and  slumb^,  with  the  clown  and  brute? 
No  !  from  the  ceiling  let  the  lustre  iieiU, 
And  silver  radiance  stream  along  the  wkll ! 
Pure  as  the  light  of  heaven's  ethereal  day,  '     ^* 

I     Which  sees  no  wretch,  and  shines  but  on  the  gay/-^pp.  '29, 30. 

And' these  pleasing  lines  prove  the  introductioQ  to  Zephyra'g  etero^ 
thretiody,  delivered  in  a  kind  of  snip-snapji  fit  whicn|  the  point  is 
kindly  'made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity  by  a  ch^ge  9^  typi^?^^ 

'  That  easy  mark,  which  asks  but  vulgar  eyes,    ,        ,   -f,  .?.w' 
While  darker  wit  speaks  only  to  the  wise/— p.  36.  \      '  ^jLjj^, 

And  of  her  less  ambitious  lamentations  which  niu  on^^om  br#l^ 
to  break  in  resounding  languor :  !.        ^:  H 

*  O  !  had  1  rather  join'd  the  motley  th^rotig      ^  ■    '    ..  -   ^      ' 
Of  crowns  and  cowls,  the  sermon  and  the.aotig^.         >      i^^^^'* 
Seen  every  age  assume  the  freakish  fit,  '   -   ,      •  t'A 
And  heard  what  folly  fools  can  reckon  wit :  '      "'*   !  i  I 
Where,  tho'  the  face  be  mask'd,  the  mind  is  spied, 

— That  glaring  part  which  never  mask  could  kide-^ 

And  mighty  heirs  of  acres  and  renown  ,  v    "  t,  ^ 

Appear  what  nature  meant  them,  fool  or  down  ;  „     \  ^[\', 

While  Nymphs,  who  never  read  Minerva^s  fain<^,      .  /] ^  j/ 

Still  know  themselves  s^  goddess  hy  th^  ngmf^  \ 

And,  tho'  unskiird  in  action  to  express  .   ,    ,     .f  , '  i 

The  Power  of  Wisdom,  shew  her  by  her  dresSf '  ''   '    '  ^  '  ,^''^ 

That  easy  mark,  which,  &c.  &c/— pp.35,  36.  ^'^^^ ' 

Which  witk  sonae  hundreds  of  otbeis,  in  the  sanie  s^U,  are  40944* 
nated  by  her  soleoua  vow,^ which,  as  in  the  t(m^st,4iift^ta,  we|^v» 
in  all  its  original  pungency  of  italics  and  capitals. 

*  — No!  if  to  one  my  freedom  1  must  yield/    »     ..H.;.  v    ji 
The  patient  Baronet  must  quit  the  field. '.        .^>  ;nij    l  ^  '  \: 

I  sure 
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To  win  one  other  lover,  ere  I  &\  : —  ,- .  gg^  , . 

But  let  the  Colonel  at  my  feet  adore ;  .  ^        ^ 

Past  are  my  wandei-iiigs,  and  IJlirt  no  more. 

*  Sooner  shall  maids,  wholOath  a' single  bed  J' 
Elope  to  Doctors  Commons^  to  be  wed ;  /  '   * 

And,  some  gay  new  gaHant  tod  fondly  sectii    '       '     - 
Find  Procters  and  divorce,  at  Gretna  Green  ,— 
Sooner  shall  man,  who,  in  the  marriage  rite, 
Boasts  hile  and  lordship,  be  a  husband  quitt. 
And  brides,  who  vow  to  honour  and  o5^, 
The  oath  remember,  and  renounce  the  sway ; — 
Each  Operarbox  at  midnight  prayer  be  seen, 
And  sermons  be,  what  novels  long  have  been ; 
Even  Fashion's  fickle  self  to  change  forget, 
And  turn  a  Quaker, — eke  I  turn  Coquette/ — p.  6l. 

This  kind  of  monologue,  which  fills  one  entire  part,  is  followed 
by  the  dialogues  between  the  berome  and  her  agatnodemop,  which 
occupy  a  great  many  more  \  in  which  the  sentiments  and  manners  of 
the(i^t^ocutors  have  such  a  marvellous  coincidence,  ami  the  ques- 
tions apd  answers,  expostulations  and  exculpations,  fit  on  to  each, 
owej  With^sQ  much  accuracy,  that  we  can  only  compare  it  to  t^e 
amms|ubi^  o.F  perard  Legh's  /  familiar  talk,'  between  Legh — and 
Gerard.  It  n^ver  approaches  the  life  of  tlie  quarrel  betyi^^en  the 
cu^,  as  managed  by  Carlo  Buffone,  when  he  'kindled  his  imagi- 
nation,* and  ^tafked  crackers  and  firework.'  As  to  the  greater  part 
oftAirf  '^wOoquyv'  this  *  celestial  tfete-a-tfete,'  as  we  are  taught  to 
call  it,  in  w  hich  the  heroine  '  carries  on,  almost  without  intention- 
afiy  willing  it,  a  sortt)f  gentle  flirtation  with  the  genius  himself,'  the 
author  expres^gs. himself  concerning  it  in  a  manner  which  shews 
that  he  yet  harbours  some  little  proportion  of  the  '  sin  of  all  sins, 
which  the  de\  il  lovea  moi>t/ 

*  So  folly  i\m  I  aware  uf  the  piobable  iufluenco  i>f  fnimer  liabits  af 
poetical  reading  of  a  Jiftercni  kijui,  in  the  far  gi eater  proportion  of  niy 
readers,  tiuit  I  have  little  doubt  ibat  niJiety-ntne  of  the  hundred,  if  £ 
may  venturf  ta  mtcutatt  un  &o  hugi-a  mtmlicr^  will  consider  ab  ceji^^urable 
in  the  poem,  Wliatj  I  trubt,  that  one  in  tlie  iiuudred  will  regard  with 
approbation ;  and  \Vhatj  for  ihc  ^iake  of  thai  one  mind,  with  the  prospect 
of  such  a  disproportion  in  ibe  number  uf  censurc;rs,  I  have  not  hcsiijited 
to  retain/ 

These  alternations  of  flutter  and  torpidity  never  leave  us  until  the 
coifCTaflifi^  pari,  ^  the  Rraisfe  of  Coquetry,'  when  the  actors  and 
tlfc(%giieijHdl*kjppei4f',  and  the  poet  resumes  allhid pristine  anima- 
tion. "**  •   ' 

It  in  rather  amu^blg  that  a  writer^  who  appears  quite  horror- 
stsuck  at  the  slightest  a;^sitnilation  to  the  '  dull  rodeaeys  of  discern- 

''■-  meot' 
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ment*  of  the  '  barbarous  ages/  or  to  the  taste  of  '  oor  feudal  ances« 
tors/  should  have  wedded  himself  to  the  cloudy  all^orj^  which,  in 
the  middle  ages,  succeeded  to  the  symbolical  and  niythographical 
poetry  of  the  ancients.  Whatever  *  delight'  we  may  owe  to  *  Venus 
and  the  Graces,  when  introduced  to  us  by  bards,  whom  the  divini- 
ties seem  to  have  gladly  admitted  into  their  train/  he  cannot  surely 
fail  to  remember  that  the  ^  embodied  shapes'  which  he  has  chosen 
to  imitate  are  the  lineal  and  lawful  descendants  of  the  '  all^orical 
beings'  with  which  *  the  universe  was  first  peopled'  by  the  fancy  of 
prosmg  monks  and  devout  chevaliers^  flogged  into  their  accidence  at 
five-and-forty,  thick,  round-headed  men,  on  whose  foreheads  Dr. 
Spurzheim  would  have  felt  in  vain  for  a  single  oipin ;  who  had 
just  book-learning  enough  to  qualify  them  to  rarify  *  Vfenus  and  the 
Graces'  into  the  airy  nothing  of  a  rhetorical  flourish ;  and  thus  to 
compromise  matters  with  their  orthodoxy,  which  otherwise  would 
have  compressed  these  deities  into  succubae. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  sage  cabalist  Zedechias,  who  is 
asserted  to  have  been  one  of  the  eafliest  confidants  of  the  sylphs, 
had  the  merit  of  inventing  the  mythology  unfolded  in  the  Comte  dc 
Gabalis.  But  whatever  its  source  may  have  been,  the  hand  of 
genius  might  cause  its  plastic  nature  to  assume  the  most  pleasing 
forms.  A  better  groundwork  for  poetic  invention  cannot  well  be 
found  than  in  these  aerial  beings ;  partaking  so  much  of  matter, 
as  to  sympathize  with  human  nature,  although  without  sharing 
its  grossness  ;  so  spiritual  as  to  give  rise  to  some  degree  of  awe, 
and  at  the  same  time  invested  neither  with  the  malignity  of  the 
demon,  nor  the  sanctity  which  deters  us  from  making  too  free  a 
use  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  ;  too  powerful  to  be  subservient, 
like  Ariel,  to  the  will  of  a  sorcerer,  yet  ever  ready  to  obey  the  calls 
of  friendship ;  more  familiar  than  the  glendoveer — more  dignified 
than  the  fairy. 

Far  difierent  is  the  machinery  of  this  poem.  The  Genius  has 
enough  of  the  spirit  about  him  to  create  alarm  upon  his  fifst 
appearance  in  Zephyra's  dressing-room,  in  a  brainsick  shape,  as 
repugnant  to  poetical  costume,  as  the  Cardinal  Virtues  of  burnished 
copper,  with  their  names  and  attributes  tattooed  in  *  letters  fayre 
and  blew'  upon  their  breasts,  which  adorn  the  history  of  Graunde 
Amoure  and  La  Bell  Pucel  of  old  Stephen  Hawes,  sometime  groom 
to  his  Highness  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

*  No  backward  pinion  from  his  shoulder  sprung, 
But,  where  the  heart  its  changeful  current  flings, 
Flow'd  round  his  breast  a  beamy  zone  of  wings.'— p.  71  • 

And  when  this   strange  half-fledged  Papageno  is  surveyed  with 
attention,  it  is  instaudy  observable  that  the  real,  warm  herakie  of 
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flesii  jMid  faUod,  b  wtUcing  arm  in  aim  witb  ^  ^host  of  a  dofmct 

prosopopoeia.  

The  faUb  unites  iorfher  jmperfectioos  ivliich  will  ii^iuse  it  in 
&e.estiinimon  of  those  MJiose  apjJanse  our  aiidior  considers  wilh 
leason  sa  the  inoat  valualde.  Saggeated,  as  it  is^  by  one  of  itfae 
jQoiklest  monuments  oJF  the  fauman  intellect,  it  has  tike  stckemng 
effect  wktofa  burlesque  aad  tca^Kcsitj  pooduoe  xnj^m,  es&rs  aund  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  thelKauties -of  thefo-ofaned  ordinal,  Mritbout  d» 
poor  merit  of  afSording  a  ti:anaiieiit  lai^.  line  author  ifefoovc^ins 
jeadecsto  come  to  the.penisaltif  liia  Vligfat  and  playfel  epic/  ac- 
quainted wi&'  'those  beauties  of  gonrer  poetry,  which  are  often 
aieantto  be  suggested  ^toihis  ainndy  not  with  the  coarseness  of  panx^ 
iodeed,  butii#shadowy  aUueions  H'faich,  without  die  coarseness,  have 
all  die  light  contrast  c^  .parody  itself/  <pu  xUii.)  His  slight  imita- 
tions of  similes  and  descx-qprtieiiSy  in  ancient  .or  >modempoQts,  from 
Homer  down  to  Southey,  barye  Utt)e  to  be  said  either  for  or  against 
them.  But  whatsal^sfi^ctiop  .Qiii  ^  , reader^  ,in^f59^  with  the 
gloomy  majesty  of  Dfmte^  derive  iVom  ^viag  one  of  the  most 
solemn  passages  of  the  ilnfenio  rbroi^;!]^  to  ibis  jnecdllection  by  the 
flippant  contrast  of  our  aalh^r'fi  verses  ?  They  Ibma  a  part  of  the 
description  of  the  purifying  cbarabers  of  4he  dead,  destined  for  the 
reception  of  those  who  are  yet  unmeet  for  J*ar?rfise. 

*  She  heard ;  yet /anxious  treipbled  still,  and  cast 
A  shuddering  ilpok  behind  ber,  as  she  p^s'd. 

^5  thro' the  cavern's  glitterii^  vauH  they  wound, 
Burst,  startling,. OB, the  Slaid  a  well-known  sound. . 
Now,. as  from  di^taivt  chambers,  now  inore  near  . 
Wide-spreading  laughter  peal'd  upon  her  ear, 
Not  the  gay  mirth  of  beaux  and  virgins  West, 
Which,  sure  to  follow,  scarcely  wails  the  jest, 
But  such  as,, rival  beauty's  shame  to  swell. 
In  scornfjil  titters  flies  from  belle  to  belle. 

A  wondering  look  the  Genius  saw  her  raise, 
And  knew  th^  silent  question  of  her  gaze. 
Nay,  loveliest!  think  not,  what  thy  ear  alarms 
Some  earthly  blemish  scoflfe  of  mortal  charms.  ' 
Unmark'd  thou  tread'st; — and,  tbo'  all  eyes  should  see, 
Can  yoiXte  oi  ridicule  have  sounds  for  thee  9 
Yet  once, — but  not  so  fair — like  thee  on  earth 
Th^y  shone,  whose  anguish  gave  that  laughter  birth. 
Within  this  arching  rock — Even  now  we  pass 
The  clOfee-barr^d  portals ' — pp.  144-5. 

The  imitation  of  t)ante.involves  other  defects.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  be.  pot  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  poetical  pro- 
priety to  introduce,  in  a  poem  of  this  nature^  any  sportive  allusions, 
however  '  shadowy'  those  allusions  may  be,  to  the  opinions  which 
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^the  elder' divines,  both  of  this  tnd  odier  churches,  bave  held  re- 
specting the  enjoyments  of  the  partakers  of  the  beatific  vision.  It 
may  be  answered  that  the  idle  fancies  of  dreaming  schoolmen  are 
entitled  to  little  respect :  yet  when  wre  consider  the  train  of  ideas 
inevitably  consequential  upon  such  descriptions;  we  cannot  fail  to 

:  be  convinced  of  their  unfitness  in  poetry,  '  whose  very  essence  it  is 
to  give  a  gay  importance  to  very  little  matters/  Nor  can  we 
approve  of  the  introduction  of  departed  souls,  even  of  the  souls  of 

'  coquettes,  nnder  such  views  as  seem  intended  to  make  the  reader 
almost  waver  in  his  faith,  and  doubt  whether  the  Mahometan  creed 
be  not  the  soundest.  Tliere  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  impro- 
priety in  a  passage  in  which  Zephyra  b  made  to  recognize  a  lost 
companion,  in  which  some  simple  and  highly  pathetic  lines  forai 
so  unpleasing  a  contrast  with  the  tinsel  frame  in  which  they  ace 
placed;  that  they  seem  to  mock  at  every  better  feeling. 

*  "  Lo  there,  who,  to  thy  merry  childhood  true. 
In  romp,  and  laugh,  and  frolic  ever  new. 

Soon  heard  a  solemn  confidant  more  dear, 
Thy  heart's  first  sighs,  so  sweet  to  tell  and  hear; 
In  the  same  winter  with  thy  beauty's  glow. 
Burst  on  the  world,  tho'  rival  scarce  a  foe: — 
Both  friends,  both  fair! — Even  half  a  winter  past. 
Still  seem'd  that  wondrous  constancy  to  last. 
Spring  glisten'd  on  her  tomb — Now  see  her  shine ! 
Know'st  thou  that  grace,  long  second  but  tp  thine  ? 
On  her  thy  glance  be  fix'dT — "  On  Laura  T  said, 
With  half  a  sigh  of  faltering  grief,  the  maid. 

*  The  sigh  was  fondly  true, — 0*er  memory  came, 
In  many  a  crowding  thought y  the  childish  goine. 
The  busy  eve^  that  decked  them  for  the  bally 
TheplanSy  the  hopes,  the  joy  s^ — now  mournful  all: 
Yet,  if  less  grace  immortal  beauty  wore. 

That  sigh  had  haply  mourn'd  the  mortal  more, 

*  Fair  was  the  form. — No  smile  so  radiant  ther^ 
Gleam'd  the  wide  loveliness  where  all  were  fair. 
And  bright  the  gallant  throng,  that  round  her  seat 
^reath'd  sweetest  sounds,  where  every  sound  was  swef  r. 
Loose  o'er  a  harp  her  fingers  stray'd : — hex  arm. 

Like  the  soft  melody's  embodied  charm, 
Jhlung  o'er  the  strings,  light-fioating,  and  aroun4 
One  mingling  music  shed  of  sight  and  sound ; 
For  bent  tho'  every  brow,  and  fix'd  to  hear. 
As  fix'd,  as  busy,  seem'd  the  eye  as  ear. 

*  *^  Now,"  said  the  Genius,  "  sklU'd  in  look*  of  praise^ 
Now  mark  the  charm  when  heavenly  listeners  |aze ! 
Oft,  when  thy  voice  divine  would  give  to  air 

The  sweetest  sounds  earth's  heavy  fog  can  bear, 
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How  has  it  duU'd  thee,  mid  the  gathering  thronjgi 
To'Scaath&fops  and  fooh  that  hail'd  thy  song,— » 
No  brow  of  beaming  mind^ — the  listless  whole  . 
Eyes  without  ears,  or  ears  without  a  soul  :-^ 
And  when  thou  heard'st  the  constant  praises  $well, 
Which  say, — the  song  is  o'er  and  all  is  well, — * 
Chill  feltst  thou  on  thy  heart  those  raptures  strike, 
Which  eveiry  happy  squaller  wins  alike. 
Now  see  a  judging  band  !  now  learn  to  prize 
Such  praise  as  glistens  in  celestial  eyes."  ' — pp,  210 — 212. 
The  same  perversion  of  tast^  is  equally  obvious  in  another  of 
his  '  embodied  shapes  of  the  fairy  world  of  fancy,  which,  powerful 
as  they  arc  in  embeHbhnient,  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  modem 
poetry  to  disregard/  (p.  xli.)  his  whimsical^  yet  horrible  caricature  of 
death  and  her  attendant  train  of  diseases.     The  poet  has  declared 
*his  wish  to  excite,  as  much  as  his  art  allows  lum^  such  feelings  as 
are  awakened  by  the  presence  of  beauty  herself;  and  his  verse  and 
the  images  which  his  verse  presents  must  conspire  iu  the  delight- 
ful effect  with  according  influence.'     This  paragraph  ill  accords 
with  the  verses  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts. 
'  '^  Seest  thou  who,  watchful  of  the  path,  askance 
Still  on  the  entrance  turns  her  lurid  glance? 
That  form  is  death.' — As  sickly  tremors  start 
The  sound  flow'd  shivering  thro'  the  maiden's  heart. 
No  spectre  gaunt  she  saw,  of  bones  entwin'd, 
With  scythe  half  brandished,  as  to  sweep  mankind^ 
But  a  plump  dame,  of  pamper'd  aspect  sly, 
With  fiendlike  scowling  merriment  of  eye/ — p.  140. 


'  Couch'd  at  the  damn's  proud  seat  on  either  hand, 
Grini.  maladies  reclin'd^  a  ghastly  band, 

Each  o'er  the  frame  with  dews  of  venom'd  gall 

Breathes  different  taints, — but  dire  to  beauty  all. 

One  with  foul  blotches  clouds  the  limpid  face, 

And  delves  a  little  grave  for  every  grace;    - 

Another,  where  the  rose's  blush  was  seen. 

Bids  sickly  yellow  fade  in  sicklier  green. 

From  the  soft  form  that  swam  upon  the  sight, 

Full  circling,  yet  like  floating  fairies  light. 

One  the  sweet  roundness  steals;^— nor  lighter  grown^ 

More  heavy  seems  the  flat  cold  length  c?  bone. 

Another  foe  to  frolic  charms  that  trance, 

With  graceful  ail's,  the  circle  or.  the  dance. 

Bloats  in  huge  amplitude  the  shoulder  slipi 

And  gives  the  body's  bulk  to  every  limb. 

Belles  sneer  remembering: — gentler  beaux  sedate 

The  ^tsent  view,  ai)d  leave  the  past  tb-fate.'— -p.  143. 
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We  shall  have  fiom^  dj|fiki4ly  iin  pqroufltdlQg  eurs^ves  that  Mich 
linages  ^  baroaioniae  'wkk  the  l^t  flMJtspmrttvesftlewnitiea'  of  which 
the  poem  treats, orlhat Ae lattempta  ast  «mt«u4  la^ritcf,  with  which 
they  are  combined,  emt  be  othcfrwiae  <han  'disoondant  to  -every  ear. 
Id  *  the  powerftd  and  dignffiea  species  of  poc*try'  in  which  our 
country  has  a  higher  datm  to  superiority  than  *  m  any  other  which 
could  be  named/  disease,  decay,  and  deatli,  objects  from  which  the 
human  mind  must  always  recoil  at  the  tirst  glance,  acquire  the  most 
powt'Tful  of  all  drarms  from  the  '  tnuns  of  moral  reflection  and 
accordant  linages'  which  it  exhibits.  In  the  old  gr6tesque  Dances 
of  Death,  however  ludicious  the  contrast  afforded  by  some  of  the 
figures  may  have  beeiij  the  sensation  ultimately  excited  was  only  a 
sorrowful  smile  far  the  ^  ainglory  and  transitory  bloom  of  dust  and 
aahes :  but  the  sportiveness  of  our  author  is  akin  to  the  merriment 
of  a  1azar-)K>iiije  muse,  and  must  always  appear  painful  to  those 
who  have  iju^^taiiied  the  most  searching  of  all  trials,  the  premature 
loss  of  youthful  ^lorlh  or  beauty,  and  irrelevant. even  to  those  who 
have  been  exempted  from  them. 

We  have  now  noticed  some  of  the  merits  and  many  of  the  faults 
of  thisnnlcnown  writer.  His  incontestible  talents  and  die  assiduous 
care  which  'he  has  t)estowed  upon  the  poem  deserve  the  warmest 
praise.  In  submitting  our  observations  to  the  public  we  have  en- 
deavouredy  as  far  as  the  frailty  of  our  critical  nature  w'ould  allow  us, 
to  avoid  that  speicies  of  cr4tici(Hn  which,  in  the  noble  ^language  of 
one  who  h^d^suff^redfrom  iit> 

< makes  a  learned  «|id  a  liberal  sdul 

To  H v^  -bis  stained  tfmH  iip  to  the  back 
And  damn  his.  long  watcb'd  labours  .to  the  fire;  . 
'^tngs  that  iwere  horn  ufitem  none  but  the  stili  .nfght 
And  the  dunp(b  candle aawjfais  pinching  throes.' 
And  in  this  insjtancj^  if  we  have  ventured  to  enlaige  Mpqn  the  author'ti 
filings,  we  have  been  excited  to  do  so  merely  because  (teiias  laboured 
hard  to  warpliis  gQmus,,and  to  deprive  bimself  of  the  meed  which 
he  might  so  fairly  have  claimed.  i 


Art.  IX. — Oriental  Memoirs:  selected  atid  ahnd^i  from  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Liters  written  during  Seventeen  lears"*  Resi- 
dence,m  Mia;  including  Ol^rvfiUions  ,ofi  Part^p/ -Africa  and 
South  AmericOf  and  v>  Narrative  <f  Qofrnnrencesinfour  India 
Voyages.  Illnstr^ted  i^  EngrastingAfrom  Original  Drawings. 
ByJames  Forbes,  F.R.S.'&c.   Four  vols.  4to.   London.   1813, 

'  OEEING  the  Almighty,'  says  an  old  traveller,  '  hath  given  me 

^  grace  to  return  to  my.  native  country,  after  havipg  for  eighteen 

years  coasted  and  travelled  i^  the  {adies>  I  rtbtHight  it  good,  as 
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briefly  as  I  cotMy  to  mti^  aii<i  set  fortfr  litis  voyage  made  hj  me, 
with  the  marreliaUff  Aings^  1  have  seen  in  my  travels;  tfre  mighty 
)ii4toce9  that  govern  th^ae  ccnmtries^;  their  religion  and  feith  thaft 
they  have;  the  rites  and  customs- vrhich  they  use  and  Hve  by  r  of 
the  divers^  sudcess  that  happened  unto  me,  at^d  ho^  many  of  tlhese 
countries  are  abounding  in  spiees,  drugs-,  attd  jei?i'eb.    And  that 
my  eonntrymen  may  more  commodJbusiy  rejoice  at  this  my  travel^, 
I  have  tiansed  it  to  be  printed  in  this  order ;  and  f  now  present  k 
teythee,  gentle  a«d  loving  reader,  by  tvhoqr,  for  the  varieties  of  thirtgs 
herein  contained,  1  hope  that  it  shall  be  with  great  d^ltj^t  reeeivecL 
And  tfiOT  God  of  his  goodness  keep  thee  ?    With  thb  beadtiflii 
passage  froili  Caesar  Fredericke,  as  a  motto,  Mr.  Forbes  introduces 
his  magnificent  work.     He  must  be  za  ungrateful  teader  whom 
saefa  a  text  does  not  predispose  to  be  pleased,    lliis  disposttioil 
is  increased  by  the  preface.     There  the  author  td&  ns  that  bo  left 
England  before  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  ye^,  widi  a  little  know- 
bdge  of  drawing,  and  an  ardent  desirfer  to  see-andnofe  the  manners^  of 
foreign  countries.    At  tha^t  early  age  he  began  the  materials  froril 
irftich  these  vohimes  are  composed.     His  drawings  and  letters 
^cupy  fifty-two  thousand  pages,  contained  iira  hundred  and  fifty 
fcfto  vohimes,  the  work  of  his  o^m  hands.    They  Ibrmted  the  prm* 
^tpA  recreation  of  his  Nfe.    The  ptrrsuit  beguifed  the  monotony  cft 
four  Itidisi  voyages,  and  cheered  his  soKtary  refstdence  in  the  interiot 
ef  that  Country ;  softened  the  long  period  of  absence  from  his  native 
land,  and  afterwards  mitigated  the  rigoiA'  of  captivity  afnd  th^  pres- 
sure of  domestic  sorrow.    '  Drawing,'  he  says,  *  to  me  had  the  same 
dmrm  as  music  to  the  son{  of  harmony.    In  my  secltided  situation  in 
€iuzerat  I  seemed  to  be  blest  with  another  sense.  My  friends  m  Ittfyl 
were  happy  to  enlarge  my  coRection;  the  sportsmant  suspended  his 
career  after  royal  ^;ame  to  procure  me  a  curiosity ;  the  Hindoo  oftenf 
brought  a  bird  or  insect  for  delii^eation^  knowing  it  would  then  refill 
its  fiberty ;  and  the  Brahmin  supplied  specimens  of  fruit  and  flowers 
from  his  sacred  inclosures.'    From  these  pursuits,  so  delightful,  sa 
usefiti,  and  so  honotfrable,  it  was  Mr.  Forbes^s  fortune  to  derive  tt 
great  and  unforeseen  bendSt.    Being  among  the  EngKsh  travellers 
who  were  detained  in  France  by  die  villainous  treachery  of  Baona« 
parte,  he  obtakied  his  deMveranee  as  a  man  of  letters :  in  his  appKca- 
tMHft  to  the  National  Iwtalate,  he  slated  that  he  bad  devoted  tome 
time  lo  the  tank  of  {Mreparing  a  seleetifon  from  his  voiumkiou^ 
popefs  for  the  press ;  and  that  on  hisr  return  he  hoped  to  com- 
pietef  the  mudertaking.    This  statement  he  feft  as  having  in  some 
degree  pledged  him  to  the  publication,  though  diffidence  had  long 
prevented  him /from   performing  what  he  once  (and  properly) 
Aougbt  a  duty  to  his  friends  and  country..    Still  he  si^s,  that 
without  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  Sir  Charles  Malet«  to 
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\<rhom  the  work  is  dedicated^  he  should  have  shrunk  from  thus 
appearipg  before  the  public  as  an  author.  The  volumes  were  pub- 
lished at  his  own  cost,  and  a  work  more  splendid  or  more  complete 
in  its  decorations  we  have  seldom  seen.  ^ 

In  these  days  the  critic  who  finds  no  fault  with  the  book  before 
him  is  suspected  of  adulation.  The  fault  here  is  that  Mr.  Forbes 
has  filled  too  many  pages  with  quotations  from  modern  and  contefl»- 
porary  writers ;  many  of  them  very  wortliless  in  themselves,  and 
all  taking  up  room  which  might  have  been  appropriated  to  b^ter 
matter.  Having  noticed  this,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  principle  that 
in  books  of  this  nature  it  behoves  the  critic  to  read^  learp,  an^  be 
thankful. 

Mr.  Forbes  embarked  as  a  writer  for  Bombay  in  the  year  1765 : 
on  the  voyagf^  he  experienced  more  frightful  circumstances  ^k^n 
tempest ;  the  ;5bip  took  fire ;  when  they  had  overcome  this  danger, 
the  scurvy  commenced  its  dreadful  ravages  on  board;  and  calms 
and  contrary  winds  delayed  them  on  thfeir  way  till  they  were  ^ educed 
to  their  last  cask  of  water,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  tlie  coast  of 
Malabar.  ,  He  arrived  in  Bombay  in  his  seventeenth  year,  unknown, 
friendless,  and  JForsaken,  except  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  whose 
kindness,  had  been  unremitted,  and  whose  friendship  Mr.  Forbes 
says  he  ^as  continued  to  enjoy  during  forty-six  years.  The  relation, 
uxkdi^r  4fvhose  care  he  went  out,  without  other  patronage,  or  recom- 
mendation of  any  kind,  lost  his  health  and  spirits  during  t.he  voy.9ge, 
and  seems  to  have  lost  his  feeling  also.  He  was  left  on  board, 
after  the  captain  and  every  other  passenger  had  quitted  the  ship;  and 
while  the  officers  and  men  were  busily  employed  in  unlading  tfae^ 
csirgOj  '  I  found  myself,'  says  the  author, '  a  solitary  deserted  being,- 
witliout  a  letteiL  to  offer,  or  the  knowledge  of  a  single  individual  on 
the  island/  Having  heard  his  guardian  mention  the  name  of  a. 
gentleiimu  with  w  hoiii  be  intended  to  reside  while  the  ship  remained 
at  Bombay,  the  yotith^  upon  landing,  inc^ired  for  this  person  s  hoiise, 
and  was  laid  that  a  uoble  colonnade,  under  which  he  then  stood, 
formed  part  of  the  mansion.  With  an  anxious  heart  he  ventured 
up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  colonnade,  from  which 
he  saw  the  family  sitting  at  their  dessert  in  a  large  saloon. 

*  My  guardian  gave  me  a  sort  of  reprimand  for  the  intrusion^  but  intro- 
duced me  as  a  young  gedtleman,  with  the  appointment  of  a  writer,  who 
had  left  Engiand  under  his  protection,  and  whom  be  meant  to  have  sent 
for  fron>  the  ship  when  he  had  provided  a  lodging.  His  friend  pitied 
mv  situation,  ^nd  felt  for  the  cool  reception  of  a  bashful  youth  from  one 
who  had  promised  to  extend  over  him  the  wings  of  parental  love.  K 
the  reception  of  one  was  cool,  that  of  the  other  was  truly  warm :  he 
then  took  me  by  the  han^,  and  for  forty  years  never  let  it  go;  he  irn- 
mediately  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  family,  encouraged  me  by  the 
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kffidest  attendoD,  $uppU^d  liie  with  moi^j,  and  told  me  to  consider  his 
hous^  as  my  own.  So  I  ever  found  it  in  India,  and  for  twenty  years 
after  my  return  to  England,  where  1  trod  the  walk  of  private  life;  while 
my  friend,  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  abilities  equal  to  his  station,  filled 
a  seat  in  parliament,  became  a  director  and  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  purchased  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  he  lived  many  years  a  blessing  to  all  around  htm.  To  him  I 
was  entirely  indebted  for  my  appointment  to  Baroche,  and  consequently 
for  the  independence  I  now  enjoy.  From  the  first  hour  I  saw  him  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  at  the  venerable  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  indeed 
my  friend  !' — ii.  535. 

It  would  have  been  unjust  to  Mr.' Forbes  to  relate  these  circum- 
stances in  any  other  language  than  his  own. 

Bombay  in  1766  was  not  what  it  i»  now,' — the  change,  it  may 
almost  be  called  the  revolution,  in  English  manners,  which  Afty 
years  have  produced,  has  extended  to  our  settlements  in  India. 
IThe  English  then  inhabited  the  town,-^now  they  reside  entirely  at 
their  country  villas,  and  only  go  to  the  fort  in  the  nioming  to 
transact  their  business.  Then  early  hours  were  kept, — every  body 
dined  at  one  o'clock ;  and  comfort  rather  than  splendour  charac- 
terized the  mode  of  life.  The  younger  classes  thought  there  was 
rather  too  much  subordination  and  economy ;  on  the  latter  score 
they  had  reason  to  complain ;  it  was  barely  possible  for  a  writer, 
with  the  utmost  frugality,  to  subsist  upon  his  pay:  the  income  did 
not  exceed  £65  a  year.  Mr.  Forbes  says  he  often  went  supperle^ 
to  bed  when  the  day  closed,  because  he  could  not  afford  either  supper 
or  candle.  If  governments  are  sometimes  guilty  of  a  prodigal  expen- 
diture, they  are  at  other  times  not  less  censurable  for  a  hard-hearted 
economy.  The  civil  servants  at  Bombay  repeatedly  represented  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  the  inadequacy  of  their  salary  to  their  unavoid- 
able expenses, — to  the  common  and  indispensable  necessaries  of  life ; 
-^they  complained  of  the  grievous  and  palpable  injustice  that  the 
allowance  of  a  civil  servant  continued  the  same  through  every  rank, 
whether  he  had  served  the  company  one  hour  or  one-and-tvventy 
years ;  whether  he  were  fresh  arrived  and  without  acquaintance,  or 
whether  his  first  wants  were  increased  by  a  climate-worn  constitu- 
tion, a  decent  regard  of  appearances,  and  a  degree  of  conformity 
to  th^  manners  of  the  plase^  requisite  to  preserve  acquaintances  and 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world :  they  represented  that  they  who 
signed  the  memorial,  (Mr.  Forbes,  then  a  senior  merchant,  was 
one,)  after  having  laboured  in  the  service  of  the  company  from  twelve 
to  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  were  worse  than  expelled  from  it; 
for  they  Were  left  without  adequate  means  of  subsistence  from  their 
employers;  and  precluded  from  benefiting  by  the  opportunities  that 
offered  to  ihos9  who  were  not  in  their  service.     A  statement  was 
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moits^  of  the  fete  of  the.  Company's  «M  serfddts  (fomiim  ymt 
17*f5  to  1777,  when  iJie  laatmfemorial  was  present^:  €>f  sevi»B*y- 
$ve  genij'emen  who  belonged  to  the  estctblishment  in  the  former 

GfU*,  three  had  gone  to  Eugland  with  fortunes,  and  eTght-and-foi*ty 
d  died  in  India,  eight  of  wboia  bad  acquired,  or  had  a  prospect 
of  acquiring,  fortunes;  but  twenty-five  had  died  bankrupts,  and  the 
Qtli^.  fifteen  possessed  of  little  nK>re  than  wa»  sufiicient  lopay  for 
Aim  fu9«Fals>  tbongb:  many  of  them  bad  been  from  twelve  to 
twenty  >ear3  in  tbe  servioewr — This  owsnoml  produced  its  proper 
^ect. 

The  author's  first  journey  on-  the  continent  of  India  was*  to 
I)azagon  in  Concan,  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas, 
whithi^r  he  went  for  the  use  of  the  hot  springs.  This  village  k 
situated  about  thirty  miles  inland  up  the  Bancoote^  in  abeautiffil 
country.  Delighted  with  the  sight  of  a  fine  river  winding  through 
an  ejstenaive  valley,  and  fomiing  numerous  islands,— a  home 
view  rich  with  agriculture  and  enlivened  by  fisheries,  green  bills 
boundmg  it,  and  high  mountains  closing  in  the  scene, — be  seated 
hijgnself  at  sunrise,  when  he  f\rst  beheld  this  lovely  scene,  under  a 
mango  tree,  and  began  to  sketch  the  landscape  before  him.  Kot 
having  gone  from  Bombay  before,  where  die  temperature  is  miti- 
gated by  the  sea  breezes,  and  which  the  hot  winds  never  reach,  Mr^ 
Forbes  was  yet  a  stranger  to  tbe  inclemency  of  an  Indian  cli- 
mate. In  less  than  an  bour,  he  says,  the  sky  appeared  like  a  glow 
oif  fire.  He  ^vas  now  in  a  country  where  the.  thermometer  standiag 
ill  the  house  was  usually  at  about  80°  at  sunrise,  and  often  rose  to 
112°  by  noon!  when  the  water  at.  mid^day  was  more  th^n  tepid^ 
and  ^he  black  wood  furniture  became  like  heated  metal.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  the  author  and  his  friends  generally  placed  their 
beds  under  a  mango  grove;  till  one  night  the  smell  of  a  goat,  y/vbich 
h^d  been  recently  kiUed  and  hung  upon  a  tree,  attracted  a  ti^r. 
The  beast  rushed  close  by  Mr.  Forbes's  bed,  who  had  just  Ume 
to  get  into  the  house  b^ore  he  saw  him  return  with  bis  prey.  It 
M'as  well  that  their  visitor,  on  this  occasion,  thought  goat's  flesh 
more  savoury  than  man's.  Mr.  Forbes  kept  a  chamelion  here 
for  several  weeks;  its  general  colour  was  ^  a  pleasant  green,'  spotted 
with  pale  blue,  and  its  customary  changes  were  to  a  bright  yellow, 
a  dark  oUve,  and  a  dull  green.  When  irritated,  or  when  a  dpg 
approached,  in  which  case  fear  perhaps  produced  the  same  effect  as 
anger ,'^  the  body .  was  considerably  inflated,  and  the  skin  clouded 
liike  tortoiseshell,  in  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  green,  and  black :  it 
was  under  these  passions  that  it  appeared  to  most  advantage.     But 

*  Ilossdiquist  says  that  the  chameliM  6el(k«)  changes  coleuf  vmhia  it  is  angry;  and 
tiiea  from  ao  irou  gre^y  to  a  yellow  or  greeaisl)  hue,  evijdently  occasioned  by.  gaii. 
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blMk ;  tke  sk&rting-bofftrd  of  ti^e  room  wds  painted  of  fhat  ebtodr, 
and  tbe  tfr«a(tiive«areftd#f  avouJM  if;  bdV  if  he  catn^  iMp  ify  er  if  n 
hkck  lant  were  placed  in  hi^  V9^j,  he  «hn»lk  to  a  ^kektoifi!  dnd  bclc^tAe 
black  as  jet.  Thi9  cfaaag^  wa^  miMi^^if  paiirfuiy  by  t^  eare  vfiSi 
iifUeh  the  ehameKoti  sought  to  dvdi<l  tb^  object?  wbr^  prodticed  it; 
sod  it  nM^  be  vetnarkdd  &«t  tf^  were  olagects  whicfli  couki  notoc^ 
cor  to  him.  in  hi»  oatural  stal^  t  the  cbUim  seemed  to'  operate  Nfce  a 
fiokM.  The  fmt  is  highly^^iirioar  attd'deserv^  htriShet  ihV^sitt^'^ 
ikMi*  We  know  bttt  tittle  of  tlve  ihMnVer  in  which'  atiimab  ar^ 
affMted  by  ooIjo«ii«,  and  that  liltk^  i»  dftty  known  popcdapfy:  The 
hrfyo  and  the  bdl  are  enreged  li^  sn^^let^  iv\Ath^  aceordth^  to^ftfef 
UmcI  man  »  notioify  aet»  upon  thenv  lit^  th)e  sound  of  » trtfrnpeti,  }9 
it  haaause  the  Miper  has  a  Hke  antipathy  that  !h6  vipei^  catchers^  pre- 
sent a  red  mg  when  they  provoke  if  t&  bife  to  ^sttract  its  fangs? 
i>Bffodils>  or  any  bright  yellow  llowers>' M^ill  d^oy  perch  into  a 
Aw8hne«.  He  who  wears  a  Mack  haf  in  fi«i«Mt»er  will  have  td!ifold 
tke  ntunber  of  flies  upon  it,  that  hi»  eompamoi^  #il(  hav^  ttptth  « 
while  one.  When  more  obsenrattoiM  of  tMs  klndha^e  been  made 
and  classified^  they  may  lead  to  some  cdnse^^ees  of  pra^ticri 
Dtilily.  We  have  observed  that  daf k  ck>Aid  aftraet  and  retain  odotfr^ 
laore  sensibly  than  light  ones ; — is  it  net  pos^ibte  that  they  may 
Ptme  readily  contract  and  dommimicate  infection?  Speculations  of 
tkas  kind  when  they  occur  to  as,  we  scatter  like  seed  by  the  way 
side.  The  old  corpusculaf  fAilosopby  has  foand  air  able  advocate 
in  Mr.  Dtihon^  and  in  a»  age  of  care^  and  suspicioers  experimen- 
tidisis  may  produce  useful  resnlts. 

The  whip  snake  is  comnKm  in  the  Concan;  it  conceals  itself  hr 
the  trees,  and  darts  at  the  cattle  grazing  below,  aiming  genera%  at 
die  eye.  A  boll,  which  was  thus  wounded  at  Dazagon,  tore  up  the 
ground  furiously^  foamed  at  the  mouth>  and  <fied  in  about  half  anf 
hour.  Tim  halHt  in  the  reptile  is  not  to  be  accodtrted  for  by  any^ 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  i»  neither  the  eflfect  of  fear,  nor  of 
reseafment,  nor  of  appetite;' bat  seems,  more^tban  any  other  known: 
iiict  in  natural  history,  to  partake  of  that  frightful  and  mysterious 
principle  of  evil,  which  tempts  our  species  so  often  to  tyrannize  for 
the  mere  wantonness  of  power. 

Mr.  Forbes  on  his  return  embarked  at  Mandava,  to  which  place 
was  a  four  days'  journey  of  1 30  AiFiles ;  the  fii^t  hah  is  eharacteristie 
of  thecountry.  Unable  to  procure  a  honsefor  their  accommodation  in 
tiie  Mahratta  village,  or  to  find  a  shady  tree,  die  travellers  got  under 
a  €<rn  rick— for  in  the  Conean  die  corn  ricks  are  generally  raised 
upon  stKong  poles  supporting  a  platform  of  bamboos  seven  or  cfight 
f^  from  the  ground.  Here  was  ^ade  from  above,  and  an  open 
circulation  of  air  pn  all  sides;  but  at  noon  the  hot-winds  set  in; 
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cl^8  €|  duat  drove  io,  lMin^Pg»  be  say«^  liltie  the  ashes  of  a  fyunm^; 
and  they  were  often  9urroandbd  by  the  little  whirlwindfl  wbich^  irom  * 
their  heat,  activity,  and  mischief^  are  not  unaptly  called  b^guitis,  or 
devils.  The  first  night  their  quarters  were  under  a  Banmn  tree ; 
on  the  second  they  were  accommodated  with  the  tombrchamber  of 
a  Mahommedan  grave.  But  though  neither  ghost,  ghowl,  nor. vam- 
pire appeared  to  molest  them>  the  enormous  bats  which  take  poissesr 
sion  of  these  tenements,  Hnd  are  scarcely  less  frightful  than  either, 
drove  them  out  by  their  intolerable  stench.  These  harpies  (for  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  such  they  are)  are  called  flyiug  foxes,  from, 
their  size,  jand  frequently  measure  six  feet  from  wing  to  wing  when 
extended.  A  fakieer,  who  had  the  cai*e  of  the  mosque  adjoining, 
idlotted  the  travellers  this  place  for  their  lodging,  and  suffered  them, 
when  driven  out,  to  light  their  fires,  and  dresis  their  curry,  in  thei 
cemetery.  On  the  following  night,  at  a  Hindoo  village,  they;  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  a  house ;  such  is  the  difference  between  the 
Moors  and  the. Hindoos.  When  they  proceeded  under  a|i  escojrt 
from  tlie  Mahratta  chieftain,  of  the  territory,  they  could  obtain  no 
better  accommodation  than  a  cow-house.  Mr.  Forbes  notices  upoo 
thisjpurney  that  in  all  the  Hindoo  towns  and  villages  the  handinills: 
ace,  at  work  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  morning,  wlien  the  meal  for  the 
day  is  ground.  The  work  is  always  performed  by  women,  espe- 
cially the  forlom^  widows,  divested  of  every  ornament,  witk  tbeir 
heads  shaved,  and  degraded  to  almost  a  state  of  servitude.  From 
these  labours  it  may  be  thought  they  might  easily  be  delivered ;. 
but  Mr^  Forbes  observed  upon  this  occasion  that  the  windmill  at 
Bombay  is  the  only  one  which  he  remembers  to  h^ve  seen  in  India ; 
so  slowly  have  European  improvements  found  their  vvay  into  that 
wide  country ! 

The  author's  next  excursion  was  to  Surat ;  here  he  saw  a  ship; 
which,  having  been  built  nearly  fourscore  years,  was,  from  veneration 
to  its  age  and  long  service,  only  emplc^ed  in  an  annual  voyage  to 
convey  pilgrims  to  Jedda.  On  its  return  it  was  oiled  and  coven^d 
up  on  shore  till  the  follo,wing  season ;  this  is  a  striking  ii^tanqe 
in  favour  of  the  plan  which  Mr.  Perring  has  suggested  for  laying  up 
our  ships  in  ordinary.  A  former  nabob  had  formed  some  magnificent 
pleasure  grounds  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  city. ; 
the  gardens  were  filled  with  balsams,  poppies,  and  various  flpwi^rs, 
of  equal  height,  closely  set,  and  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  a  rich 
Turkey  carpet  i  a  formdity,  which,  says  Mr.  Forbes,,  seems  to  be 
the  acme  of  Mogul  taste.  This  b  a  whimsical  effect  of  the  s^ond 
commandipent ;  the  unmeaning  patterns  of  the  Turkey^  carpets, 
were  invented  that  the  Mahommedan  manufacturer  might  not 
make  unto  himself  the  image  of  any  thing  upon  earth ;  and  thus, 
because^ the  works  of  nature  xuay  not  be  imjtated  by  the  loom,  it 
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beeaia€9  a  fashkti  to  make  the  garden  miitote  d)^  wcHrks  of'  art/ 
Immense  sums  of  money  and  the  labour  of  many  years  had  been 
e^ipended  Mpontl^^se  pleasure  grounds;  but  it  is  one  of  the  cfaarac-^ 
teristicerof  Qmntal  barbarism  that  men  of  rank  have  no  pleasure 
in  improving  and  presearing  any  thing  which,  their  predecessors  have 
formed ;  di^y  are  fond  of  erecting  structures  of  their  own^  while 
Ih^  suffer  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  their  ancestors, 
to  fall  to  decay.  The  nabob  totally  neglected  what  was  already 
made  to  his  hi|ndS|  and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  William  the , 
Conqoeror^  Ijevelled  a  populous  part  of  the  city  to  convert  it  into 
-walksy  groves,  and  fountains  round  a  summer  pavilion,  which  he 
called  the  Gift  of  God ;  while  the  suffenng  artizans^  driven  from 
their  humble  dwellings  and  dieir  verdant  looms,  gave  it  the  true 
name  of  the  Garden  of  Oppression. 

While  Mr.  Forbes  was  at  Surat,  a  young  Englishman  bad  an. 
opporHmity  of  rendering  essential  service  to  a  Mogul  widow  of 
dwtinctioQr:  in  c^onseqoence  of  some  deeds  being  mistranslated  and 
misrepresented  by  the  Mahommedan  lawyers  she  was  in  danger  of 
being  defrauded  of  her  fortune,  when  he  interfered  and  detiected  the 
knavery.     The  lady  requested  an  interview,  that  she  might  express  . 
tier  thanks  to  her  beinefactor,  whom  she  had  never  yet  seen., 
Accordingly  the  young  Englishman  was  conducted  to  a  pavilion; 
the  attendants  withdrew  and  the  lady  entered,  and  after  some  con-^ 
versation  offered  him  a  valuable  jewel.    His  refusal  seemed  to  hurt 
her.     '  Young  and  thoughtless,    says  Mr.  Forbes,  *  he  made  a 
transition  from  the  brilliant  gem  to  her  antelope  eyes,  sparklitig, 
through  the  veil,' and  requested  that  he  might  behold  the  face  in  which  ] 
they  sbo^ie;  and  she,  unwilling  to  deny  the  only  favour  which  he 
would  accept,  withdrew  her  veil.     Tlie  face  was,  indeed,  a^  beaii^ 
tiful  as  he  could  have  imagined ;  and  he,  who  had  not  escaped  the 
contamination  of  Eastern  immorality,  began  to  press  her  farther. . 
She  assumed  a  dignified  air,  and  in  an  impressive  manner  assured, 
him  that  the  deep  sense  of  her  obligation  had  alone  induced  her  to : 
deviate  Crom  established  custom  in  requesting  this  interview  ;  but. 
a  sense  of  her  own  honour,  veneration  to  her  husband's  memory, 
and  mat^nal  example  to  her  children  v^ould  ever  regulate  her  con- . 
duct.     However,  that  he  might  not  think  her  ungrateful,  she, 
appointed  another  meeting  the  next  evening,  at  the  same  place. 
Full  of  expectation  he  went  to  the  appointment ;  and  when  the, 
lady,  who  received  him,  threw  back  her  veil,  he  discovered  not  the, 
mistress  of  the  house,  but  another  young  Mogul ;  beautiful,  witty,! 
graceful  and — nothitig  coy,  whom  the  widow,  in  her  gratitude, 
had  deputed  to  entertain  him.     Mr.  Forbes  judges  of  the  Ma- 
homm^an^  not  by  our  own  standard  of  female  manners,  nor  by, 
the  purity  of  our  region,  but  properly  says  that  she  must  not  be 
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hastiljcondeilAned;  her  eAiciatibn  and  ber  litomls'hod  beett  ciriettlatj 
and^  oh  the  pr^ent  occAsidr,  gratkt^  pFedomithited  over  ^^tf 
oifeer  YTOidsidl^atiom  Brrt  ^at  must  have  b^en  her  estimate  cf 
^^  Englifefr  and  Chrn6ati  character,  wbeil  shethcai^tr'tbB  th^mcNft 
acceptable  ihode  oP  didplayinfg  ber  gratitude !  ^ 

Soow  after  teatvinrg-  Surat  Mr^  Forbes  ii^as  appointed  H  nfembef 
of  theCouncrl  at  Ameiigo>  tbe  most  southern  of  the  Engli^  sret^ 
tiements  oir  tb*f  Malabar  coast.  The  voyage  uraa  a  very  interesting^ 
one*  He  touched  afOoa,  whose  beaixtiftit  harbow  is  surroaHdecP 
by*  genths  hitfe  and  frmtfuf  vales,  and  embellished  1^  dHiirches^ 
conveiMs  and  Vilftir;  tb^  'wtiite  fi^ints  contrasting  vtHMi  dark 
itiaikgo  grove*  and  c6cocs.  The  river  was  covered  with  barges  an* 
gondolas*;'its^bafiks  were  enricbed  with  tillas^  cfomes^i^  spinas  ;>af^ 
the  city,  standnag  upon  many  hilts,  rennnded*  hint  with  il^clfti^he» 
and  palaces'  of  imperial  Ronie^  Bat  npon  entering,  he  beheld  a 
nMHimfnl  emblem  of  the  mighty  empire  whereof  it  had  be^  <he 
head ;  magnificent  stmctures  Were  mouldering  into  ruin;  the'^m^ts', 
he  i«y9y  ^re  *  faimly  traced  by  the  remains  of  their  fbrlal^lV 
niansions*;^  t!be  squaresr  andmatket-places  were  the  haunts  of  serpenca 
and  other  reptiles ;  and  -the  few  Imnian  inbahitents  were  pti&stB,' 
mohks,  hali^tarved  soldiers- and  low  mechanics-.  The  fall  of  tbe 
Portugueze  empire  in  the  east  has  been  toa  hastily  imputed'  to  Iftia-^ 
government,  intolerance  and  cruelty :  the  Dutch,  by  whom  iteey 
were  dispossessed,  were  certainly  not  intolerant,  but  as  dertainfy 
they  w6re  not  less  oppreMive  and  not  more  humane.  The  ?ortt!K 
gneze  empire  fall  by  external  force;  the  Philips  suffi^tsd  it  to ibe* 
dhmembered  during  their  destructite  usurpation;  and  wh^'  the 
Braganzas  recovered  their  rightfut  throne,  the  greater  part  of  what 
renfatned  was  happily,  ratiier  than  designedly,  siacrificed  for  th^  sake^^ 
of  pneserving  a  more  permanent  dominion  in  Brazil;  It  will  never* 
revrve  in  the  east,  but  so  wiell  were  its  foundations  laid,  that  its  Ian-' 
guage  has  survived ;  and  if,  in  the  eventual  triumph:  of  Gbristianity^ 
a  Romish  church  should  be  formed  in  India,  Portuguieze  wiH  'foe 
the  language  of  that  church  wbcJrever  it  extends.  Now  Aat  the 
Jesuits  are  restored,  it  cibmot  be  doubted  but  that  their  mission- 
aries win  soon  vie  with  our's  in  zeal,  and  it  may  be  hoped  tfaat'they 
will  derive  some  benefit  frbm  an  example  of  veracity. 

Leaving  Goa  they  passed  Carvar,  in  the  country  a^oining  to 
wWchr  the  catechu,  or  Terra  Japonica  is  made,  the  tree  ^mwhidi 
it  is  extracted  growitig'  in  no*  other  part  of  Hindostan.     They* 
anchored  off  Onore,^  wiiere  the  cbrgeons  natural  scenery  is  finely 
described.    The  ^illc-cotton  {bomiax  ceiba)  aad  the  decannee  beaor' 
(buiea  swperba)y  the  former  with  ita  buds  and  flowers  of  cfinnson^ 
thr  latter  witfi  its  scarlet  blossoms,  contrasted  by  the  black  stdka*,^ 
gave  a  brilliant  efiect  to  the  western  woods,  and  msd^e  them  appear^ 
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fit  J|Mi*iset,  *like  4miQa9e  Ibreats  ip  4i  ^o^«of  ifire.    Here  jA$o  lim 

afiwM  Im  kiadigMiOBS^aiid  vrotild  grow  to  a  considerable  »ke  jf 

the  cwptdky  xjt  tiade  would  aHo\ir  it  time.    T4iat  Jio  insect  <smi 

wt^'Winikm  ii»ittfti\mc^i  «  one  of  tlh^  feots  'wfakli  «aglit  t^  have 

taeght  us  iJmt  odours  are  the  proper  and  only  cfficatwrns  nKans  of 

defence  against  the  worst  of  the  pkgues  of  Egypt,     is  it  eqnafly 

pertain,  as  Mr.  fbrbea  adds,  Aat  iron  will  not  rtisC  mthm  its 

infliKncn  j    They  tctndied  <«t  Caflkiiit,  a  name  of  sttcli  ^xMxnty  m 

fenner  times  f  4wt  ibt  dty  ^rfiioh  'Osma  diMwered^  after  it  had 

long  bdea  ike  great  oMectctf  his  enterpnsii^  countrymeny  exists  no 

longbr;  ^or  exists  onfy  like  «he  stftMtiarine  city  in  '  tba  Curse  tif 

Xeiiama/    Vhe  Mea  has  over  wMmed  k,  and  Mr.  Forbessays,  tlMt 

livery  low  waler  be  has  s^en  Ae  waves  ^brebking  o^rer  die  'tops  of 

ike.4^hest  tnaiples  andnrinarets.     Surely  this  cauM*  be  accar 

ratdy  jexpressed ':  if  the  'tops  <ff  these  buildings  inmre  oterwl^Imed^ 

tbe  trbole  of  ^e  levd  counti^  M^t  ^have  been  inundated  also  to  the 

same4apt(|^  and  the  wares  ^rowld  beat  t^inst  the  Gaut  moiiistains; 

?lie''water  has  more  protably  gained  npon  die  shore  by  a  gradud 

progress^  than  by  ^yWdden  irruption;  in  the  coarse  of  nature,  not 

by'a«ioayttlsion-''4md  w4iat  may  (be  seenta^der  watermnst  be^tfae 

rafns^Ovenkown  edifices,  not  their  spires  and sinnmJIs.    These 

■ialBetbe<roadsted  unsafe,  several  vessels  havingtbeett  wrecked  upon 

Ihaui^    The  present  <:itty,  ^  fallen  from  its  thigh  estate,'  oansiali 

obie%  of  low  hiits  shaded  by  qocoa«-lrees,  on  a  silndy  shone^  anud 

the  offensive  efBuvia  of  fish  and-  ^larks'  fins  dryiiq^  on  ^he  beach. 

IRm  eity,  says  old  Dir.  Fryer,  *  which- stood  upon  stiks,  is  tripped 

tip^  for  doiim  it  is  gone-^nothing  remaining  iof  it  but  what  is.^en 

apott/cbvottiele;  ai^  the  temple,  \^ose  mM>ble  pillars  duot  com* 

)M:JtAtb  tiiofte  of  Agnppa's  in  the  Roman^Pantheon^  is  'topeynton^.^ 

«o  f  otihry  here  are,  as  Fryer  calls  4hen>,  perfect  negroes ;  die 

bono  at  weU  as4he  iricin  being  black  as  jet:  but  the  4esh  is  ^hiicr 

as'fireU  as  ^nore  ^lehcately  iiavoui^d  than  tlie  other  ktmL    To  iriiat 

is  the  colour  ^  the*  bones  owing  ? 

Cochin,  widi  its^flourtehing  trade,  presents  a  striking  oontiy»t  to 
6oa.  At  Goulan,the  effects  of  ^Dutch  dominion  were  apparent: 
diMgh  4ke  ^nathres  were  ^^hiefly  Roman  -Catholic  cMfferts,  the 
diurobes  had  been  ^carverted  i»t6  warehoaaes.  Anjengo,  the  place 
of  ftir.  Forbes's  d^mna^ofi,  wi^  no  very  delightflil  residence..  iOn 
a  naffew  batik  of  sand -boanfded'On  die  west  by  the  sea,  amton  die 
east4r^  a  river,  were  two  rows  iif-  hooies,  fbrmtng^astreet^^abont 
60(^yai4s4n  length;  ^Ihe  tioi4i^nd^<lepminated  b}(  the  Poitngueze 
chweh^tid  &<3  Btij^h  >burying^r<$utKdy  the  80iith.!by  tfse  fort, 
ivMeh 4M0hed  viearly  from^  the'sea  totthe  MMer.  Th^  ^diun^  ^the 
triiite  tombs,  the  fortress  -aad^hfi  <Boeoa>groy^s,  nuMto  a  pkamg 
pkmre;  Jml  it>iras^ibe^ye»l^}Qie}thAt  yr98.«c9M6edi 

♦Ne 
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*  N6  verdant  turf/  says  the  writer,  *  or  mossy  batik  invited  td'repi^-; 
no  purling  streams,  warbKng  bulbals,  or  aromatic  sbnibs  regaled  X\yt 
senses;  our  slumbers  were  lulled  by  the  roar  of  a  tremei^bua  siifi^} 
the  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  the  leetki  odour  of  fish,  Do  maBul^ 
|he  rice  fields;  and  the  arid  sands,  in  which  the  Gocoa-tree»  wer# 
planted,  offered  no  temptation  for  a  wail(/ 

The  Abb6  Raynal  has  one  of  his  characteristic  rhapsodies  upon 
Anjengo,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Eliza  Draper^  a  wboiao  wdiose 
name  'wilt  be  preserved  in  his  writiiigs  and  is  Sterne'b;  for  wilb  idl 
the  faixtto  and  the  faults  of  both,  they  will  be  fomid  floating 
Upon  the  stream  of  time.  Mr.  Forb^  knew  dns  celebrated  vomani, 
and  mc^iitions  her  with-  adniiratioB.  Aigengo  was  afeo  the  birtii- 
place  of  Orme  the  histmaB.  Most  <^  the  inhabitants  wcre^  the 
Konsish  churchy  bebg  either  of  Portngneze  descent  or  converts 
from  the  lower  casts.  Such  GetnfeHs  are  found  wherever  the  Pbr^ 
tngueze  were  settled^  and  this  single  fact  is  ccmclii^e  ag«nat  the 
hnpudent  arguments  of  those  wh6  assert  that  it  is  notfessifale  lo 
convert  the  Hindoos.  ^Hie  purity  of  the  faith  of  these  eotsfMittSy 
or  of  their  morals,  is  of  no  imp(Nrtance  to  the  question  ;^,  thej  have 
dhanged  one  profession  of  faith  for  another;  and  if  wey  vi4o*are 
blessed  widi  a  purer  faith  and  enjoy  a  reformed  chttrehy^beetconi^ 
stimted  that  the  w^rld  has  ever  yet  seen,  had  served  onr  Qod  with 
half  the  zeal  that  the  Portugueze  have  served  theirs,  die  tndeof  Mfe 
would  long  ere.this  liave  struck  deep  roots  hi  Hindostan,  and  spread 
wide  branches  and  brought  forth  firtiit. 

'  Mr.  Forbes's  abode  was  a  cottage  thatched  widi  palmyra  leawet, 
so  small  that  a  sofa,  which  he  had  carried  from  Bombay,  could  not 
enter  die  door^  and  dierefbre  he  remained  in  a  viranda  the  whole 
time  of  his  banishment,  as  he  calls  it.  It  was  se  near  the  faeaeb| 
that,  during  the  monsoon,  the  gauze  curtains  of  his  bed  were  eon^ 
stantly  wet  with  a  salt  moisture;  the  glasses  and  pictures  ran 
down,  with  the  same  briny  flind,  and  the  v^etaUes  in  the  garden 
were  incrusted  with  salt.  During  this  season,  the  bar  of  ikdajenga 
river  presented  an  extraordinary  sight :  the  floods  pouri^  dovirnfi-om 
the  mountains  eome  with  such  force  that  they  sweep  the  fish  with 
them ;  and  the  larger  shoals  of  the  ocean,  who  know  their  appointed 
time,;  w  ready  at  the  n^iouth  of  the  river  to  receive  and  devous 
them.  Terrified  by  the  breakers,  and  unable  to  turn  back  again^ 
die  stream  which  tms  borne  them  down,  they  leap  over  the  bar  and 
hecome  the  prey  of  die  ea|)iectant  enemy.  All^ators  are  some^ 
times  whirled  down  in  thb  9iianner  mid  {pst  in  the  ooewi.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  observed  aU  natural  a^^eatances 
as  a  painter,  has  enabled  him^  not  unfrequendy,  to  desonhB'tben 
widi  the  characteristic  vividaess  fiif  a  poet. 

^  From  Majr  to  Qgi^l^Tj  ^pyo  tbtf  shoi!^}  the  teropestnoOs  4>Qf^ 

rolls 
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•  rolls  from  a  black  horizon,  literally  of  darkness  vUiblei  And  the  nois« 
.ef  the  billows  equals  that  of  the  loudest  cannon.  They  seem  as  if 
,th©y  would  overwhelm  the  .settlemeiK/  *  Often,',  says  he,  '  hav.e.I 
stood  upon  the  trembling, sand4)ank  to  contemplate  |he  solemn  s<?ene, 
and  derive  a  comfort  from  that  sublime  and  Omnipotent  decree,  ''  hi- 
therto shalt  thou  come  and  no  fartherT-and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed."' 

The  parrots,  upon  this  coast  are  as  much  dreaded  at  the  time  <^ 
Imrvest)  as  a  Mahratta  army  or  a  flight  of  locusts;  they  darken  the 
air  by  their  numbers,  widalighting  in  a  rice-iiddy  iu  a  few  hours  carry 
Moff  every  grain.  There  it  a  curious  tmaU  blaok  serpebt  here,  called, 
-from  the  shape  of  its  head»  the  crescent  suake^  tliough  the  author 
says  .he  should  rather  claas  it  with  the  polypus*  ^fhia  work  would 
have,  been  often  benefited  if  some  able  naturalist  bad  i^evised  it  i» 
it  passed  through  the  press.  It  is  described  as  having  teeth  on  the 
.outer  Une  of  the  crescent,  small  enough  to  require  a  microscope  to 
disGcro  them.  The  bite  is  said  to  b^  aiortal ;  and  it  is  added  that  the 
stidie,  with  which  the  creature  is  covered,  and  which;  likie  the.sncail, 
it  leaves  along  its  track,  is  poisonous,  but  this  Mr..  Eorbes  seems 
to  repeat  with  some  doubts, of  its  truth.  He  coqld  not  discover 
any  eyes.  On  cuttilig  off  the  head,  *  the  other  eiv)/  he  $ay9,/  immedl- 
jitely  supplied  the  loss ;  it  moves  in  a,  retrograde  manner,  and  Uves 
fiSler  the  amputation.'  The  cause  of  this  retrqgrade;  motion,  after 
•decapitation^  is  manifesdy  that  the  reptile  must  then  be  guidedLin 
its  movement  by  the  sense  of  touch,  which  it  cannot  exercise  by  th« 
.wounded  sitt'fiice^  But  it  is  possible  that  in  ma^y  creatures  of  i\m 
<isusa,  feeling  occasionally  supplies  the  pl^ce  of  sight,  as  by.  cruel 
^experiment  it  has  been  found  to  do  in  the  bat.  Tlie  ^ajiiphisbsena 
(a  species  of  which  is  found  at  Anjengp)  has  been  supposed  tp 
imwe  two  heads,  merely  because,  like  a  worm,  it  moves  with  equal 
{facility  in  either  direction,  and  apparently  with  little  choice. 
(  Havii^  been  absent  from  this  place  for  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Forbes 
returned  to  it  at  evening,  and  found  every  thing,  upon  a  cursory 
view,  apparently  as  he  had  left  it.  But  in  a  room  which  had  been 
•locked  up,  and  where  in  consequence  the  furniture  could .  not  be 
duated,  he  observed  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  that  the  glasses, over 
the  pictures  appeared  remarkably  dull,  ai>d  the  fi^inies  covered  with 
jAusL  On  attempting  to  wipe  off  the  dust,  he  foimd  the  gUises  no 
IcHiger  in  frames,  as  he  had  left  them,  .but  fixed  to  tlie  wait  by  an 
incrustation  made  by  the  tenjaitea,  who  had  devoured  the  frameij 
and  back-boards,  and  the  greater  piirt  pf  the  paper,  aid  kft  the 
glasses  upheld  by  the.  covered-ways  wMch  th^ey  h^d  formed  for  their 
^pperatipns.  Some  of  the  low  c^sts  in  Mysore  ^nd  the  Canmt  lc  ^re 
in  the  useful  habit  of  eating  these  .destrt^o^ive  insect?.    The  ..tamaur 
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dua.  of  Soiitli  Amtmup  ^iob  19  a  pejefeelly  hmtiess  ^sFoajtUD^y 
should  ;be  domesticated  in  til  jcoiuitoies'  that  are  iofestod  r«vkh>them. 
Tbe  cOomon  Jbear,  Mf.  Fovbes-iiiforflM  us,  is  also  an  ant-e^ef, 
deoioli^ns  ^  wbole  burrow  ^wfterever' be  finds  one,  and,  tike  flie 
tamaadoa,  lying  with  his  tongue  out  to  entrap  his  prey. 

While  Mr.  Forbes  resided  in  this  part  of  the  country,  die  Rajah 
of  Travencore  thought  it  necessary  to  undergo  the  process  of  re- 
^no^ation.  According  to  Oraie,  the  Brabnms  persuaded  him  to 
j&is  as  an  atonement  for  the  blood  ^ich  be  Irad  spilled  in  die 
course  of  the  war ;  but  as  be  had  only  killed  men,  and  not  cows,  die 
account  which  Mr.  Forbes  received  from  Jns  subjects  seems  Ae 
most  {n'obable.  According  to  them,  it  was  sm  expedient  for  ad- 
vwicing  tbe  nijs^  from  an  inferior  cast  of  Bndimins  in  which  lie 
happened  to  foe  bom,  to  a  higher  one,  by  means  of  a  new  binh. 
After  many  previous  ceremonies  he  was  to  pass  through  a  cow,  like 
Tom  Thumb,  thot^  not  exactly  m  the  same  manner:  a  golden 
cow  was  made  for  the  purpose,  and  after  the  calf  had  come  forth, 
die  Brahmins  received  this  huge  mass  of  goM  as  die  fee  for  dieir 
ingenious-pescription.  Ragonath  Row,  die  Mahratta  Peidrwa,  after 
iong  ill  fortune,  tried  the  ssune  receipt,  as  card<players  oiiange  seals 
nfter  a  losii^  ndiber,  to  mend  his  lack ;  »td  two  'Budunins,  whom-be 
liadsent  as  ambassadors  to  England,  underwent,  in  order  to  cast  off 
tbe  imparities  which  they  had  contracted,  an  allegoMcal  second  birth, 
which  Mr.  Forbes  could  not  decently  describe  wsdioiit  bonrowmg^  a 
word  from  the  abominations  of  the  Hindoo  super^ition,  of  all  false 
«id%ions  the  most  impure,  and  in  every  way  the  ntost  mischievoud. 

The  author  had  a  narrow  escape  in  tins  coanti^«  ^troUingoiit  one 
evening  n«ar  Coilan,  he  came  in  sight  of  a  dewal  (or  pagoda,  as  die 
Hindbo  temples  are  improperly  called,)  which  was  almost  hidden 
an^id  banian  trees.  Pleased  with  the  scenery,  he  was  preparit^  to 
sketch  it,  from  a  rising  ground  within  the  grove,  when 'he  perceived 
near  ium  a  Nair-girl  bathing  in  a  tank  near  jiim.  She  snatched  up 
ber  garments,  ran  towards  a  man  of  her  cast  who  Mtas  employed 
upon  his  devotions  in  the  grove,  and  he,  havmg -looked  steadfastly 
at  die  Englishman,  that  he  inight  know  him  f^aiti,  went  with  her 
to  the  temple.  But  Mr.  Forbes  had  neatly , paid  as  heavily  as  Ac- 
teoa  lor  his  intrusion.  Having  finished  4is 'drawing,  be  i^turned 
letsurely  toward  <Coilan ;  presently  he  was  alaraie^l  by  a  noise  be- 
hind, and  looking  foack,  saw  the  whole  posse  of  the  temple  in  ftiQ 
cry  after  him,  with  sticks  and  stones,  to  put  |iim  to  death  for  his 
illusion;  ^<fete  which  the  Moors,  whom  he  reacAied  in  time  to 
obtain  protedtioB,  aa9ured  bmi  wmild  iiave  'been  his  ^»tie  had  he 
been  overtaken.  He  had  trespassed  upon  sacred  eround,  and  seen 
a  woman  of  high  birdi  in  a  consecrated  tank-^boih  crimes  ^  grent 

atrocity, 
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atrocity^  however  unintentional.    The  next  day  the  Brahmins  sent 
orders  to  the  English  party  at  Coilan  to  k^ep  at  a  distance  from  this 
district,  lest  the  atmosphere  should  be  polluted  by  their  breath,     . 
The  best  accounts  of  the  monstrous  state  of  society  in  Malabar 
are  given  by  Dellon  of  the  old  travellers,  and  by  Dr.  Francis  Bu- 
chanan of  those  of  later  date.     Mr.  Forbes  adds  many  circum- 
stances to  fill  up  the  mournful  picture.     It  has  been  argued  in  th« 
British  legislature,  (and  never  has  that  legislature  been  more  dis- 
graced than  by  such  arguments,)  that  the  people  of  Hindostaa  need 
not  the  benefits  of  Christianity — that  sufficient  for  them  is  the  faith 
to  which  they  are  born — that  they  are  happy  under  its  ceremonies, 
and  virtuous  under  its  moral  law.     Now  if  there  be  any  counUy 
under  heaven  where  man  is  found  in  the  uttermost  state  of  degra- 
dation and  depravity,  Hindostan  is  that  country.     In  early  ages,, 
the  natives  say  that  their  peninsula  was  called  Punyabhwniy  the 
land  of  virtues ;  it  must  have  been  before  they  were  divided  into^ 
eighty-four  casts,  the  most  pernicious  institjution  that  ever  was.pro^ 
duced  by  pride  and  foUy,  prolific  of  evils  as  they  have  been.     That, 
institution^  beyond  all  doubt,  originated  either  in  the  policy  of 
some  successful  invaders,  or  in  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  people 
who,  haying  shaken  off  the  yoke,  retaliated  with  unrelenting  hatred 
upon  their  oppressors  tlie  evils  which  they  themselves  liad  endur- 
ed.— ^The  Cagots,    a  cast  produced  by  the  latter  cause,  have  ex- 
isted, in  Ofie  of  the  most  civilized  countries  in  Europe,  almost  to 
the  present  time,  in  a  state  of  disgrace  and  degradation  little  less 
shocking  than  that  of  the  Pariars  of  Hindostan.     But  Colonel 
Wilks  relates  a. tradition  which  strongly  supports  the  opinion  that 
the  degraded  casts  in  that  country  were  the  aborigines,  and  that 
the  existipg  system  is  the  result  of  successive  expedients  for  re-- 
taining  them  in  subjection.     The  Pooleahs  of  Malabar,  a  coun- 
try w^iere  monkeys  are  worshipped  and  pampered  with  sacrifices, 
are  so  completely  banished  from  human  society,  that  they  have 
neither  houses  nor  lands,  but,  retiring  into  solitary  places,  hide 
themselves  in  ditches,  and  climb  into  trees  for  shelter.     *  They  are 
not  permitted,'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  *  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  the 
other   casts,  nor  travel  on  the  public  road ;'  if  by  accident  they 
should  be  there,  and  perceive  a  Brahmin  or  Nair  at  a  distance, 
they  must  bowl  aloud  to  warn  him  from  approaching  till  they  have 
retired  or  climbed  the  nearest  tree.     If  a  Nair  meets  a  Pooleah 
upon  the  highway,  he  cuts  him  dowu  like  a  noxious  animal.    When 
hunger  compels  them  to  approach  the  villages  to  exchange  what 
they  may  have  collected  for  grain,  they  call  out  to  the  peasants, 
tell  what  they  want,  leave  their  articles  of  barter  on  the  ground,  and 
then   retufn  to  take  what  the  vill^ers  may  please  to  deposit  in  ex- 
change for  them !    Constant  fear  and  misery  have  given  them  a 
vol..  XII,  NO.  xxiii.  N  squalid 
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3qpa]id  and  savage  appearance,  and  entirely,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  4e- 
lased  the  human  form ! 

Yet  the  Pariars  are  said  to  be  still  more  abject,  so  that  a  Poo- 
leah  is  defiled  by  their  touch !  and  the  Brahmins  of  Malabar  have 
been  pleased  to  place  Christians  in  the  same  rank  with  Pariars! 
So  be  it ;  it  is  one  reason  the  more  why  we  should  feel  and  act  ten 
■wards  them  as  our  brethren.  Of  all  the  silly  and  bard-hearted 
arguments  which  have  been  used  against  any  attempts  for  the  con- 
version of  these  idolaters,  one  of  the  silliest  is  that  which  says  con- 
verts are  only  made  from  these  despicable  casts  :  as  if  in  the  eye 
of  religion  all  casts  were  not  alike !  As  if  Christianity  has  not 
a  double  boon  for  these  poor  wretches,  offering  them  tangible,  temr 
po^al,  direct  benefits,  or  relieving  them  from  the  burthen  of  that 
superstition  by  which  they  are  so  intolerably  oppressed. 

But  even  the  Pariars  are  not  the  most  wretched  cast  in  India. 
In  the  lowest  deplli  of  misery  and  oppression  there  is  a  lower  stilL 
The  Mohmgres,  or  sFilt-hoiters,  in  the  Sunderbunds,  exist  under  the 
go  ver  rune  lit  of  Bcn^rd^  and  that  government  derives  nearly  a  mil- 
lion amiiially  from  the  moat  shocking  system  of  slavery  that  ever 
has  been  described.  This  miserable  generation  are,  like  all  othei 
casts^born  to  their  employment,  but,  unlike  other  casts,  they  woald 
fly  from  it^  if  guards  were  not  posted  at  every  avenue  by  which 
they  coutd  escape.  They  inhabit  a  sandy  shore,  surrounded  with 
ail  immense  wilderness  full  of  tigers  and  snakes,  and  intersected 
by  a  labyrinth  of  water.  The  innumerable  islands  which  the  va^ 
rious  rivers  form  along  the  coast  are  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasta 
^the  tiger  indeed  ia  lord  of  the  region.  These  poor  wretches, 
while  workiiig  at  the  salt-pans  on  the  long  spots  of  sand  which  pro- 
ject into  the  sea  from  tlie  jungle,  keep  always  a  look  out  for  tigers 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  when  one  is  seen  coming,  they  have  no 
alternative  but  to  hide  themselve3  in  holes  which  they  have  dug  for 
the  purpose,  having  no  arms  wherewith  to  defend  themselves. 
Holes  dug  in  the  sand  are  but  a  feeble  protection;  long  experience 
has  tai^lit  the  tiger  that  these  men  are  his  prey,  and  he  often  digs 
them  out  with  his  claws. 

The  wretchedness  of  the  lower  casts  is  however  a  less  mournful 
subject  for  contemplation  than  the  cruelty  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
the  general  depravity  which  pervades  all  classes.  When  the  day 
came  in  which  Damiens  was  to  suffer  that  devilish  sentence  which 
reflects  spmuch  shame  upon  the  French  character,  the  poor  madooiap 
observed,  La  journee  sera  dure,  mats  ellejinira:  Job  never  ut»^ 
tered  a  sentenpe  more  pregnant  with  consolation,  whether  it  be  re- 
membered in  our  own  sufferings,  or  when  we  contemplate  the  suf- 
ferings of  others.  For  the  longest  hfe  is  but  as  a  day,  and  to  the 
innocent  and  the  injured  death  will  make  large  amends  for  all.    But 
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ttriieii  we  i-egard  the  crimes  of  man  something  more  painful  is 
excited  than  the  instinct  of  indignation^  and  that  vindictive  sense 
of  justice  which  made  the  ancients  place  Nemesis  among  their 
deities: — the  whole  awful  question  concerning  evil  occurs,  its  origin, 
and  its  end,  if  that  may  be  called  an  end  which  is  for  ever! 
Bruce  has  marked  out  a  certain  part  of  Africa  as  the  dominion  of 
flie  Devil,  believing  that  the  people  there  are  actually  under  a  spe- 
cies of  diabolocracVy  as  much  as  the  Jews  were  under  a  divine  go- 
vernment. The  nideous  customs  of  tliuse  savages  are  not  so 
fatal  as  tlie  rooted  vices  of  (he  east:  the  Duvil  may  be  lunre  familiar 
with  the  African  priests,  but  he  has  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  ht^arls  • 
of  the  Asiatic  people;  in  truer  language,  where  men  aie  savages,  they 
are  ferocious  and  brutal ;  where  they  are  civilised  and  coi  rupted,  the 
ftprings  of  moral  action  are  poisoned.  \^^e  know  by  (he  opiiiiona 
of  the  most  competent  persons,  that  tlie  courts  of  justice  in 
India  furnish  the  most  incontestable  proofs  of  general  depravity' ; 
insomuch,  that  it  has  become  a  fixed  and  necessary  rule  of  evidence 
to  suspect  as  false  the  testimony  of  every  witnes;?,  till  cause  be  shewn 
for  believing  it :  the  presumption  being  infinitely  stronger  agaiu^t 
liis  veracity,  than  in  favour  of  it.  But  the  most  striking  instance 
that  occurs  to  us  is  related  by  Captain  Williamson,  A  labouring 
man  near  Caunpore,  in  the  year  1795,  while  buying  provisions  at 
i  hut  by  the  road  side,  happened  to  shew  mnm  money  w  hich  he  had 
about  him,  and  which  was  somewhat  less  than  a  shiHing  in  value. 
An  old  woman,  and  a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  who  were  present^  fol- 
fowed  him  in  the  hope  of  robbing  him  :  but  not  thinking  themselves 
strong  enough,  they  communicated  their  purpose  to  .six  men  whom 
they  met  on  the  road ;  and  all  eight  joining,  they  murdered  the 
man.  There  was  ah  encampment  near,  they  quan  tilled  on  dividing 
the  spoil,  were  seized,  and,  by  a  sentence  of  a  general  court- inartiaJ, 
Bung  in  chains,  two  at  each  quarter  of  the  cantonment.  It  appeuretl, 
upon  investigation,  that  all  parties  were  perfect  strangers,  never 
having  seen  one  another  till  the  day  of  the  murder ;  and  Captain 
Williamson  justly  says,  that  if  the  fullest  proof  had  not  been  ad- 
duced before  the  court-martial,  and  there  were  not  many  gentlemen 
in  England  who  remember  the  fact,  be  should  fear  to  relate  an  in- 
stance of  wickedness  so  incredible,  as  that  eight  persons,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  combine  to  commit  a  murder. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  in  thus  speaking  of  the  general  de- 
pravity of  the  Hindoos,  we  believe  them  to  be  universally  depraved. 
Bather  would  we  be  thought  to  hold^  that  there  is  in  human  nature  an 
original  principle  of  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  in  itself  the  stronger 
as  well  as  the  better  principle,  were  not  *  the  world  and  the  workl's 
law'  so  frequently  opposed  to  it.  In  Hindostan,  as  in  every  other 
country,  individuals  will  be  found  in  whom  the  elements  are  so 
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happily  mixed,  that  even  the  accursed  institutions  by  \ihich  they 
are  surrounded,  fail  to  corrupt  their  hearts  and  their  understandings. 
But  it  is  die  tendency  of  those  institutions  to  corrupt  both,  and  in 
proof  that  die  effect  has  been  produced,  a  more  competent  or  more 
candid  witness  cannot  be  appealed  to  dian  Mr.  Forbes.  His  pre- 
possessions were  in  favour  of  the  Hindoos ;  his  conduct  such  as  to 
deserve  and  obtain  their  respect  and  love ;  but  after  a  long  residence 
in  the  country,  he  left  it  with  a  thorough  abhorrence  of  die  Hindoo 
character,  or  rather  of  those  civil  and  religious  institutions  which 
degrade  and  deprave  it,  making  one  part  of  the  community  wicked, 
and  the  other  miserable.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  wretched  state 
of  society,  that  in  the  Hindostanee  tongue,  the  same  word  should 
signify  a  lie  and  a  jest ;  and  that  in  the  Tamul  there  is,no  word  for 
hope  !  The  extremes  both  of  power  and  of  misery  harden  the  heart; 
from  the  former  cause  there  arises  a  sort  of  libidinous  delight  in 
cruelty,  from  the  latter  an  inseiisibility  and  deadness  of  natural 
affections.  The  Malabars,  who  were  often  driven  by  hunger,  during 
those  dearths  which  the  government  more  frequently  than  .the  season 
occasions,  to  sell  their  children  for  sustenance,  carry  on  the  same 
trade  when  not  compelled  to  it  by  necessity.  Mr.  Forbes  bought 
a  boy  and  girl  at  Anjengo  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  for 
less  than  two  pigs  would  have  cost  in  England, — and  truly  says,  that 
it  was  a  happy  purchase  for  the  children.  He  refused  another  cbild^ 
which  the  mother,  a  young  fish  worn  an,  offered  for  sale  with  a  basket 
of  mullets.  He  hinted  at  Tier  want  of  affection ;  and  her  reply  was, 
that  she  expected  another  child  in  a  few  weeks,  apd  as  she  could 
not  manage  two,  she  would  part  with  this  for  a  rupee.  Tlie  Por- 
tugueze  linguist  of  the  place  beat  her  down  to  half  price,  and  the 
young  woman,  without  remorse,  disposed  of  an  only  child  for  fif- 
teen pence. 

The  Hindoos  have  been  called  a  gentle  race,  because  they  sub- 
mit to  oppression ;  and  a  humane  race,  because  most  of  the  casts 
abstain  from  animal  food.  But  if  animals  are  not  eaten  in  that 
country,  no  where  are  they  treated  with  greater  barbarity ;  and 
among  the  casts  who  allow  themselves  animal  food,  instances  of 
more  extravagant  barbarity  are  to  be  found  than  among  the  canni- 
bals of  Brazil  or  Angola.  There  is  a  sect  called  Paramahausa, 
esteemed  a  high  cast,  who  eat  the  bodies  which  they  find  in  the 
Ganges:  individuals  of  this  execrable  sect  have  been  seen  near 
Benares,  floating  down  the  river  upon  a  corpse,  and  feeding  upon 
it ;  they  are  said  to  hold  the  brain  to  be  the  most  delicious  morsel. 
Colonel  Moor,  in  his  *  Hindu  Pantheon,'  relates  this  upon  the  most 
authentic  information.  And  Mr.  Forbes  asserts,  as  a  well  known 
fact,  that  in  some  of  the  districts  near  Bengal,  there  is  a  tribe  of 
people  called  sheep-eaters,  who  seize  the  animal,  and  actually  de- 
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vour  it  alive,  wool,  skin,  flesh,  and  entrails  !  Lady  Anstruther  has 
a  set  of  drawings  by  a  native,  which. contain  the  whole  process^  from 
the  first  seizure  of  the  miserable  animal,  till  it  is  completely  de- 
voured. 

Mr.  Forbes  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  miseries  to 
uhich  human  nature  is  subject  in  Hindostan,  upon  a  krge  scale. 
He  obtained  a  civil  appointment  with  the  detachment  sent  from 
Bombay  to  the  assistance  of  Ragonath  Row,  the  Mahratta  sove- 
reign. Ragonath,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  kept 
in  confinement  by  his  predecessor  and  nephew,  Narrain  Row,  a  weak 
and  insolent  debauchee.  Tlie  Japanese  and  the  Hindoos  have  each 
a  peculiar  way  of  revenging  themselves  by  committing  suicide ;  and 
JRagonath,  being  rigorously  treated  in  his  confinement,  made  a  vow 
to  starve  himself,  in  order  that  'Narrain  might  suffer  the  ignominy 
of  having  driven  him  to  this  desperate  resolution.  Accordingly,  for 
eighteen  days  he  took  only  two  ounces  of  deer's  milk  every  day  : 
Narrain  then  was  moved  either  by  fear  or  compassion,  and  promised 
better  treatment  if  his  uncle  would  procure  absolution  from  the  vow. 
Accordingly,  Ragonath  was  absolved,  took  food,  and  reco\'ered ; — 
after  which,  he  was  used  as  rigorously  as  before.  Soon  afterwards, 
Narrain  was  murdered  in  his  palace,  and  Ragonath  Row  reigued 
in  his  stead-  This  family  were  Brahmins,  and  the  Brahmins  have 
very  wisely  inculcated,  that  the  murder  of  one  of  their  order  is  of 
all  crimes  the  most  atrocious.  For  this  reason,  Ragonath  himself 
had  been  suffered  to  live :  it  was  now  suspected  that  he  had  re- 
venged himself  upon  his  nephew,  by  a  more  summary  and  effectual 
fxianner  than  starving  himself;  he  solemnly  declared  over  the  dead 
body  that  he  was  innocent,  and  imprecated  divine  vengeance  on  tlio 
head  of  the  murderer ;  but  this  did  not  remove  the  saspicion  :  for 
\vhy  should  he  who  had  committed  murder  scruple  at  perjury  ? 
His  own  change  of  character  strengthened  the  opinion  of  his  guilt : 
formerly  he  had  been  brave,  active  and  generous ;  he  became  timid, 
indolent,  and  jealous;  his  understanding  seemed  clouded  by  super- 
stition, and  his  mind  either  weakened  by  his  past  sufferings,  or  har- 
rassed  by  remorse.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  liinj :  a 
posthumous  child  of  Narrahi,  real  or  supposititious,  was  produced  ; 
and  during  his  absence  from  Poonah,  the  capital  was  seized  by  the 
rebels,  Sindia  and  Holkar  (names  which  have  since  become  fami- 
liar to  us)  being  at  their  head.  Ragonath  applied  to  the  Bombay 
government  for  assistance  ;  and  troops  accordingly  sailed  lor  Surat 
m  March,  1775,  i«  hopes  of  joining  him  in  Guzerat,  where  his  army 
was  said  to  be  encamped  on  the  banks  of  tl>e  Mighi  near  Cambaya  ; 
that  of  the  confederate  chieftains  being  on  the  opposite  side. 

Before  they  arrived  at  Surat,  Ragonath  had  received  a  severe 
tfccfcat;  his  army  was  entirely  dispersed;  great  part  of  his  artillery, 
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elephants,  aod  camp  equipage,  taken;  and  he  himselfi  with  hU 
jewels,  his  adopted  son,  his  women,  and  a  few  friends,  fled  to  Cao^ 
baya,  where  the  Nabob  refused  to  receive  him.    Sir  Charles  Malet, 
the  Briti^  resident  there,  dispatched  guides  to  conduct  him  to 
Bownagur,  and  sent  vessels  thither  which  conveyed  him  safely  to 
Surat.    Rs^onath  left  with  Sir  Charles  at  parting  all  bis  remaining 
trcasurcsj  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  sterling — a  proof  of  bis 
confidence  in  the  British  character.    When  it  was  known  that  Us 
generals  had  collected  iheir  scattered  forces,  he  embarked  with  the 
British  detachment  for  Cambaya.     The  nabob  now  endeavoured, 
by  obsequious  politeikess,  to  efface  from  Ragonath  the  resentment 
which  he  fell  for  having  been  refused  admittance  in  his  flight.   But 
the  Mahratta  had  not  forgotten  this;  and  when  he  addressed  Sir 
CKarles  Malct,  he  said  to  him  aloud  in  full  durbar, '  You  are  indeed 
my  friend  \  you  did  more  for  me  than  my  father  Badjeroo !  he  |av« 
me  life,  you  saved  that  life,  and  with  it  pre^rved  my  honour/  Her^ 
it  was  learnt  that  his  army  was  in  theBisnagur  province,  about  eigh^ 
miles  distant^  and  that  the  confederates  were  encamped  twenty  miles 
nearer,  in  hope  of  preventing  a  junction  with  the  English.    The 
enemy  amounted  to  40,000  cavalry,  and  12,000  foot:  bazarmei^ 
foragers,  women,  and  various  camp-followers,  swelled  the-number  to 
lOOfipO.    Ragonath's  army  was  said  to  consist  of  30,000  horse  and 
foot,  with  about  twice  as  many  camp-followers :  but  in  reality,  there 
were  not  more  than  12,000  men  in  the  motley  multitude.    Eluding 
the  enemy,  they  marched  ninety  English  miles  without  halting,  and 
thus  effected  their  junction  at  Darah,  where  the  British  had  acU 
vanccd  to  meet  them.   The  united  forces  then  amounted  to  25,000 
effective  men.    The  British  detachment  under  Colonel  Keating 
consisted  of  80  European  artillery,  and  l60  artillery  lasears ;  500 
European  infantry,  and  1400  sepoys.    The  encampment  at  Darah 
was  on  an  arid  plain,  without  trees,  and  exposed  to  the  hot  saods* 
In  the  soldier's  tents,  during  these  winds,  the  thermometer  often  rose 
to  1 16;  and  it  sometimes  exceeded  1 14  in  the  officers'  marquees, 
'  which  were  protected  with  a  separate  awning  rising  some  feet  above 
.  the  tent.    The  men  suffered  dreadfully.     There  was  a  large  tank 
there ;  but  after  the  Mahratta  force  arrived,  elephants,  camels,  horses, 
bullocks,  men,  women,  and  children,  rushed  in  by  thousands,  and 
converted  the  water  into  a  mass  of  mud,  from  which  it  was  difficidt 
to  stram  a  nauseous  beverage. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the 
British  tro<;>ps  and  secretary  to  the  commander  in  chief,  was  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  Mahratta  army.  The  men  wore  no  regular  uniform, 
were  under  little  discipline,  and,  provided  each  had  a  swoiid,  were  left 
to  arm  themselves  according  to  their  own  humoiir.;  some  with  match- 
locks or  muskets,  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  some  with  apears. 
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CbaiiFannour  was  worn  by  some,  die  hood  of  the  helmet  falling 
OK  the  shoulders.    This  mode  of  defence  is  found  efficacious  against 
the  swordi  the  weapon  which  is  most  used  among  them  ;  they  pre- 
fer the  straight  two-edged  bkde  to  the  scimitar  of  the  Turks  and 
Persians;  and  give  lai^  prices  for  those  which  they  call  Alleman 
or  German,  Aough  formerly  broaght  from  Damascus*  Mr,  Forbei 
does  not  mention  the  length  of  die  blade ;  the  short  straight  two- 
edged  sword  was  the  Roman  weapon,  which  they  borrowed  from 
the  Spaniards.     The  feudal  system  existed  in  the  army  in  all  its 
force,  and  all  its  insubordination.     Every  chieftain  had  hh  own 
builder,  red  was  the  prevailing  colour,  but  they  were  seldom  de- 
corated with  any  thmg  Kke  armorial  bearings.    Mr.  Forbes  should 
have  mentioned  how  they  were  distinguished.     Tliat  of  Ragonath 
kimaelf  was  small  and  swallow-tailed,  of  crimson  and  gold  tissue, 
wiA  gold  fringes  and  tassels.    Some  of  the  flags  were  larger  than 
a  ship's  ensign,  and  mounted  on  very  high  poles.   The  most  power- 
ftrt  chiefs  had  separate  encampments,  with  their  own  bazars^  ^vher^ 
Aey  collected  duties  and  made  such  regulations  as  they  thought 
proper,  without  controul.     The  sort  of  disciphue  resembled  the 
political  system, — eve^  man's  life  wa^  at  the  merCy  of  his  superior, 
and  every  man  did  as  he  pleased.    When  it  was^  his'  hui^our,  every 
man  beat  his  drum,  blew  his  trumpet,  and  fired  his  matchlo(^k. 
The  British  officer  had  great  difficulty  to  stop  this  dangerdus  prac- 
tice, and  it  could  only  be  prevented  by  cutting  off  the  ^fingers  of  a 
delin^aent.  There  is  a  barbarous  splendour,  as  well  as  a  barbarous 
power,  about  these  armies.    The  horsenven  of  rank  onfaitient  their 
saddles  arnd  their  horses  heads  with  the  btishy  tails  of  the  Thibet 
cows.     On  one  side,  ail  attendant  carries  a  rich  umbrella,  which 
is  generally  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold ;  on  the  other,  a  man 
bears  a  large  fly-flapper  of  the  Thibet-tail,  the  hairs  of '^vhic'b  are 
long,  white,  and  soft  as  silk,  and  the  handle  gold  or  silver.  Some- 
times studded  with  jewelsC  The  cruppers,  martingales,  and  bridles 
of  the  horses,  are  adorned  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner, 
witl»  gold  and  silver,  and  other  decoratibirs ;  the  tails  of  the  gfey 
horaes  are  frequently  dyed  red  or  orange,  and  the  tnfanes  plaited  with 
ailk  and  ribbands,  interspersed  wifli  silver  roses.  The  horse-milline^ 
it  m  personage  stdl  to  be  found  in  Hindostan.   The  great  men  have 
servatits  wtdi  gold-and  silver  staves  running  before  them,  who  sing 
their  praises  and  proclaim  theif  titles  in  oriental  hyperbole. 

Tk^  Mabrattas  are  at  home  when  in  the  Camp,  and  se^m'to  pre- 
fer their  tents  to  houses.  The  camp  was  at  once  cotirt  and  dty.  In 
the  Oiivbar-tent  business  M'as  conducted,  and  levees  held,  wifli  the 
sakne  regularity  as  at  Poonafa;  and  the  army  Mras  followed 'by  all 
deseriptions  of  people  to  provide  for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  ^ 
] tfe^-^atnd  to  increase  the  horrors  of  ^var.   The  eticampmen t  covered 
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a  space  of  niaily  square  miles;  and  the  bazar  belonging  to  Ragonath's 
own  division,  and  to  the  principal  generals,  contained  many  thousand 
tents,  in  which  every  trade,  and  profession  was  carried  on  with  as 
much  regularity  as  in  a  flourishing  town.  *  Goldsmiths,  jewellers, 
bankers,  drapers,  druggists,  confectioners,  carpenters,  taylors,  tentp 
makers,  corn-grinders,  and  farriers,  found  full  employment ;  as  did 
whole  rows  of  silver,  iron,  and  copper-smiths  ;  but  those  in  the 
greatest  and  most  constant  requisition,  seemed  to  be  cooks,  con- 
fectioners, and  farriers.'  One  tent  in  every  division  was  set  apart  as 
a  dewal  or  temple,  where  Brahmins  regularly  officiated,  and 
offered  up  prayers  and  sacrifices  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The 
Mahrattas  are  ranked  as  a  very  low  cast ;  which,  as  they  arc  nu- 
merous and  warlike,  may  be  considered  as  an  advantage,  since  they 
have  few  pollutions  to  fear,  and  suffer  fewer  privations.  Beef  is  the 
only  meat  from  which  they  are  prohibited, — it  was  unluckily  that  of 
which  they  could  obtain  the  easiest  supply.  The  Brahmins  who 
serve  in  their  army,  however  inferior  their  station,  retain  aH  the 
pride  of  their  cast.  A  Brahmin  would  send  part  of  his  dinner  ready 
drest  as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  an  officer  of  higher  rank  and  much 
greater  command,  but  of  a  lower  cast,  who  accepted  it  respectfully 
and  ate  it  with  pleasure. 

Many  of  the  ^principal  officers  had  their  hunting  and  hawking 
equipage ;  and  the  soldiers  and  followers  of  the  camp,  as  well  as 
the  chiefs,  had  with  them  their  wives  and  children.  Mr.  Forbes 
gives  a  lively  picture  of  a  Mahratta  wife.  Upon  the  march  she 
frequently  rides  astride,  with  one  or  two  children,  upon  a  bul- 
lock, an  ass,  or  a  little  tcittoo  horse,  while  the  husband  walks  by  the 
side.  When  they  reach  the  encampment,  he  lies  down  on  his  mat 
to  rest,  and  her  employment  begins.  First  she  champoes  him  and  fans 
him  to  sleep ;  then  she  champoes  the  horse,  bends  his  joints,  rubs  him 
down,  and  gives  him  his  provender ;  takes  care  of  the  bullock  which 
has  carried  their  stores,  and  turns  off*  the  poor  ass  to  provide  for 
himself.  The  next  business  is  to  light  a  fire,  prepare  rice  and  curry, 
and  knead  cakes:  when  the  husband  awakes,  his  meal  is  ready, 
and  having  also  provided  food  for  herself  and  her  children,  she  takes 
possession  of  the  mat,  and  sleeps  till  day-break.  The  horses  are 
said  to  be  so  much  refreshed  by  champoeing,  as  to  bear  fatigue  with 
a  smaller  quantity  of  food  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  this 
is  of  great  importance  in  armies  that  consist  almost  wholly  of  ca* 
valry.  In  the  dry  season,  when  there  is  bo  pasture,  the  roots  of 
grass  are  dug  up  as  being  more  nutritious  than  the  dried  reedy 
stems :  but  what  a  devastation  is  this ! 

.The  bazar  alone  required  20,000  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the 
shopkeepers,  besides  a  number  of  small  horses  and  asses.  Some 
thousand  camels  were  employed  in  carrying  the  tents  and  baggage. 
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The  elephant  was  appropriated  to  more  honourable.services.  Their 
common  price  is  from  5  to  6000  rupees ;  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen 
one  valued  at  '20,000 ;  the  Hindoos  are  fond  of  them  when  they 
have  been  long  in  their  service,  and  no  compensation  will  induce 
a  wealthy  owner  to  part  with  one  of  extraordinary  good  qualities. 
*An  elephant  bred  to  war  and  well  disciplined,  will  stand  firm  against 
a  volley  of  musketry.  *  I  have  seen  one/  says  the  author,  *  with  up- 
wards of  thirty  bullets  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  body,  and  perfectly 
recovered  from  his  wounds/  Indeed,  how  difficult  it  is  to  destroy 
an  elephant  by  fire-arms,  may  be  seen  by  a  shocking  story  in  Cap- 
tain Beaver's  *  African  Memoranda,' — that  brave  officer  describes  tnc 
scene  with  horror,  and  almost  with  remorse.  Mr.  Forbes,  during 
this  campaign,  performed  many  long  jouniies  upon  one  of  these 
noble  animals,  whom  he  praises  (or  sagacity,  docility,  and  affection. 
It  stopped  while  his  master  was  sketching,  and  remained  immove- 
able ;  if  mangos  were  wanted  which  grew  out  of  common  reach, 
he  selected  the  best  branch,  broke  it  ofif,  delivered  it  to  the  driver, 
and  received  a  portion  for  himself  with  a  respectftil  salam,  raising 
bis  trunk  three  times  above  his  head  in  the  manner  of  mental  obei- 
sance, and  murmuring  thrice.  If  a  branch  obstructed  the  hoiidah, 
or  sedan,  which  he  carried,  he  broke  it  off;  and  often  carried  a  leafy 
bough  in  his  trunk,  as  a  fly-flap  or  a  fan.  Dufing  breakfast,  he 
generally  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  to  solicit 
sugar-candy  and  fruit,  and  caresses  and  encomiums,  in  which  he 
delighted  as  much  as  a  favourite  cat. 

'  The  daily  camp  allowance  of  an  elephant,  besides  such  greens  as 
could  be  procured,  was  about  thirty  pounds  of  grain.  They  were 
likewise  allowed  as  an  indulgence,  certain  balls  called  mossaullaf 
composed  of  flour,  apices,  sugar,  and  butter:  expensive  ingredients 
in  a  camp^  but  the  expense  is  well  bestowed,  for  it  kept  £ese  va- 
luable beasts  in  good  condition.  Ragonath's  elephants  became 
emaciate,  and  it  was  discovered  that  their  keepers  stole  these  balls 
for  their  own  use  ;  the  rascals  were  punished,  and  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  master  of  the  elephants  to  see  them  fed.  After  some 
months  the  animals  began  to  lose  flesh  again,  though  the  inspectors 
examined  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  food,  and  saw  it  given 
them.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  they  had  been  taught  to 
receive  the  balls,  and  retain  them  in  their  mouths  till  the  inspectors 
withdrew,  when  they  took  them  out  and  presented  them  to  these 
knavish  keepers. 

The  field  of  battle  presents  but  a  small  part  of  the  evils  of  war 
in  any  country ;  and  no  where  is  war  attended  with  such  devasta- 
tion as  in  the  East.  There  were  not  less  than  200,000  cattle  of 
various  kinds  belonging  to  Ragonath's  army,  leaving  of  course  be- 
hind them  a,  desert  like  the  locusts^  and  not  so  easily  repaired, — 
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for.  fb^  ckeilray«d  root  as  well  as  blade*  Swanna  of  naraudcfi 
foUow  the  ^ainp,  wbo  are  more  dea^ucdve  than  the  aoWers,  Imewv 
barous  as  the  iK>ldiers  ariu  These  wretches,  who  are  called  Beyds^ 
XiQOties^  and  Piodareesy  receive  bo  pay ;  but  they  prefer  a  Hfe  of 
V9^me  to  any  other  trade^  and  glean  after  the  troops.  The  privilege 
of  dping  this  they  purchase,  by  giving  a  moiety  of  the  apcul  to  t£e 
commander  of  the  corps  to  which  they  attach  themsdvesi  Armed 
with  spears^  sabres,  hatchets  and  iron  crows,  they  enter  the  vik 
If^es  which  the  inhabitants  have  deserted,  and  the  soldiers  have 
already  laid  waste ;  dig  up  the  floors  in  search  of  concealed  grain 
or  treasures^  demolishing  the  walls  to  discover  if  any  thing  has  been 
SQ^rete^  W  them;  strip  every  morsel  of  iron  from  the  house,  carry 
off  the  wood-wovk  if  it  can  turn  tx)  any  account,  and  set  fire  to  Wl 
which  ihey  do  not  think  worth  carriage.  It  is  not  surprising '  Hum 
that  aA  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army,  the  country  is  abandoned 
as. they  advance.  Men,  women,  and  children,  loading  themselves 
with  as  umdi  grain  as  they  can  carry,  fly  to  a  friendly  country  if'. 
therf9^  be  one  withinreach,  or  to  a  strong  fortress,  but  more  frequently 
to  the  wildest  hills  and  woods — the  serpe|its  and  wild  beasts  being 
le^  dreadful  than  an  Indiaa  army !  Here,  if  their  food  be  con* 
aumed  before ,  the  enemy  have  departed,  they  necessarily  die  of 
hunger.  The.  people  of  a  district  thus  deserting  their  homes,  are 
call^  the  tmha:  *  a  state,'  says  Colonel  Wilkes, '  al»hftbitual  mi*^ 
aery,  of  so  peculiar  a  description,  as  to  reqmre  in  any  Ewropean 
Isinguage  a  long  circumlocution  to  explain,  is  expressed  in  all  the 
langu^es  of  the  Deckan  and  the  south  of  India,by  a  ^agle  word!' 
He  justly  adds,  Mt  is  a  proud  distinction  .that  the  widsa  never  &»■* 
parts  on  the  approach  of  a  British  anny^^hen  unaccompuned  by 
Indian  ^lies.' 

This  huge  army  moved  through  a  delightful  and  popnloiM  country^ 
laying  it  bare  as  they  went,  and  exhausting  the  welk  and  tanks  by 
theic  multitudes.  The  commencement  of  a  morning's  march  was 
pleasant,  but  as  the  sun  ascended,  the  fiery  atmosjJieare,  and  the 
clouds  of  buiming  sand  became  intolerable,  and  many  European 
soldiers  were  struck  dead  by  a  coup  de  soleU.  Heat,  duMt,  the 
stench  of  the  multitudes,  and  the  plague  of  flies,  rendered  thecanf» 
inconceivably  offensive;  these  pestilent  insects  filled  the  dishes  ai^ 
drinking  vessels,  and  covered  the  person  so  completely  as  to  make  \t 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  colour  of  a  coal,  lliey  ^oyed  a  shoiti* 
lived  delight  upon  reaching  the  Sabermatty,  the  first  river  which: 
they  had  seen*  on  their  march;  the  natives  say  the  waters  are  so 
nourishing  and  salutary,  that  cattle  require  less  grass  than  when  lhe]A 
drink  of  any  other  stream*  Imaginary  virtues,  however,  were  wo^ 
needed  to  make  this  thirsty  host  rejoice  when  they  anrived  upon  its 
banks :  they  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  .having  water  in  alMiOH 
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diace^  and  their* joy  was  extravagant  wheaittrame  to  be  rerifaed; 
bui  the  enemy  was  encamped  on  die  same  river  widiin  a  few  niiiey. 
A  slight  aotion  took  place  the  next  day,  and  the  enemy  retreat6d| 
having  cut  down  all  the  trees,  destroyed  the  villages,  and  burned 
whatever  they  could  not  carry  away.  The  pursuers  encamped  upoti 
thr  ground  which  the  foe  had  lately  occupied.  It  was  covered  with 
putrid  carcasses  and  bummg  ashes,  filling  the  camp  with  tainted 
odours  and  with  dust.  During  the  night  hyaenas  and  jackalls  came 
to  prey  upon  the  dead,  and  when  they  retired  at  morning,  the  fowb 
of  heaven  came  for  their  portion  of  the  banquet,  prepared  for  them 
by  the  folly  suad  the  wickedness  of  man.  Mr.  Forbes  was  now  a 
spectator  of  the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  war,  and  had  some  naiv 
row  escapes  from  its  dangers.  During  one  action,  being  undefr  a 
banian  toee,  hcv.  desired  a  palanquin-bearer  to  get  up  in  ihe  tree 
2SBd  tell  him  how  the  day  went; — while  he  was  making  his  re<- 
port  a  ball  took  off  his  bead,  and  the  body  fell  at  Mr;  Forb6s*9 
feet.  At  the  commencement  of  another  he  happened  to  be  Within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Peshwah ;  and,  finding  himself  id  the  immediate 
line  of  fire,  he  took  shelter  under  a  large  mango  tree,  with  a  number 
of  Ragonath's  troops  who  ought  to  have  been  better  employed. 
The  crowd  effectually. secured  his  body,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
shelter  his  head  by  standing  under  a  large  arm  .of  the  tree :  preM 
sesatly  a  canon  ball  shivered  it  over  him ;  the  whole  crowd  took 
fmoG,  and,  moving  away  like  a  flood,  bore  him  with  them  a  con- 
siderable distance  without  touching  the  ground,  among  wounded 
horaes^  elephants,  camels,  and  oxen,  all  running  off  in  mi  unde^ 
seribable  confusion  of  dreadful  yells,  hot  blasts,  and  clouds  of 
burning  sand.  While  he  was  under  the  tree,  the  horns  of  an  ox  were 
torn  off  near  him,  and  a  young  woman,  who  was  suckling  her  child 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  had  the  infant  carried  from  her  breast 
by  a  cannon  ball.  > 

£ut  he  had  soon  to  witness  what  is  even  more  horrible  than 
waTy-'^the  cruelty  of  Indian  despotism,  and  the  fierceness  of  Indian 
superstition.  The  city  of  Nervad  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
Peshwab's  enemies ;  it  is  a  flourishing  place,  containing  about  l%000 
faaulies.  Ragonadi  was  thought  very  modest  in  demanding  no 
more  than  60/)00  rupees  frop  the  inhabitants;  but  as  they  had' 
been  twice  assessed  and  plundered  in  the  three  preceding  mondis  this 
fresh  exaction  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  distress.  Houses  were 
stripped  of  every  moveable,  and  families  delivered  up  dieir  last  mite 
to  answer  their  assessment  of  the  tax ;  they  who  were  left  in  na- 
kedness and  poverty  were  not  the  most  unfortunate  of  th^se  un- 
happy citizens;  for  many  who  were  suspectedof  secreting  vafnables 
vkich  ll^y  nefver  possessed,  were  tortured  with  the  most  mertiless 
iohttnmoity.    The  English  vainly  expressed  ^eir  incKgnation :  they 
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>vere  not  powerful  enough  to  interfere  with  eflfect;  and  to  the 
Peshwah  and  his  officers  these  were  things  of  course, — the  common 
occurrences  of  war.  The  Hindoo  will  shudder  at  killing  an  in- 
sect, but  he  will  inflict  the  most  devilish  tortures  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures!  To  raise  the  contribution  every  cast  was  assessed  ac- 
cording to  its  wealth  and  number,  but  some  sects  of  Brahmins, 
and  a  peculiar  tribe  who  are  called  Bhauts,  claim  an  established 
privilege  of  being  exempted  from  every  kind  of  tax  ordinary  or 
.extraordinary.  The  Bhauts  are  a  very  remarkable  class,  who  re- 
side chiefly  in  the  province  of  Guzerat.  In  some  respects  they 
resemble  the  Scalds  and  Troubadours  of  Europe  ih  old  times, 
and  one  of  them  is  generally  attached  to  the  family  of  every  chief- 
tain to  sing  his  praise  and  proclaim  his  titles  in  figurative  and  hy- 
perbolical strains.  But  they  have  another  and  more  useful  mode 
ef  living,  which  is  by  offering  themselves  as  security  to  the  different 
governments  for  payment  of  the  revenues,  and  becoming  guarantees 
for  treaties  between  princes,  and  contracts  between  individuals,  for 
which  they  receive  an  annual  stipend  from  the  district  or  person  for 
whom  they  become  surety.  When  the  agreement  is  drawn  up  they 
^gn  their  name  and  place  of  abode  as  usual,  but,  instead  of  aflixing 
their  seai  as  is  customary  among  the  other  tribes,  they  draw  the 
figure  of  a  dagger, — significant  of  the  dreadful  security  which  they 
have  given.  For  if  the  agreement  be  broken,  the  Bhaut  proceed* 
to  the  house  of  the  offending  party,  and  iu  his  presence  destroys 
either  himself  or  one  of  his  family,  imprecating  the  most  dreadful 
Vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  him,  who  had  compelled  them  thus  to 
shed  their  blood.  This  curse  is  deemed  so  efficacious,  that  bonds 
arc  seldom  broken  which  have  been  thus  guaranteed,  and  no  security 
is  thought  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  Bhaut.  Their  mode  of  preserving 
their  own  privilege  is  the  same;  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  levy  any 
assessment  upon  them,  their  mode  of  resisting  is  by  the  tarakaw^ 
the  act  of  murdering  one  another,  and  to  this  they  are  conipelled  by 
imperious  custom ;  for  w^ere  they  to  submit  to  any  assessment  without 
having  made  this  bloody  protest,  they  would  be  excommunicated  by 
theit*  own  tribe,  and  suffer  all  the  miseries  attendant  upon  loss  of 
cast.  Many  families  of  this  tribe  were  resident  in  the  unhappy 
town  of  Nervad :  they  said  they  were  ready  to  pay  more  than  was 
demanded  in  any  other  mode,  but  if  a  compulsory  assessment  were 
persisted  in  they  would  die  rather  than  submit.  It  was  in  vain 
that  this  was  represented  to  the  Peshwah,  and  that  the  British  com- 
mander attempted  to  intercede ;  the  Mahratta  chief  was  devoted  to 
the  most  abject  superstitions,  but  superstition  never  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  rapacity  or  his  crimes ;  he  was  inexorable,  and  all  the 
Bhauts  of  Nervad,  men,  women,  and  children,  repaired  to  an  open 
space  in  the  city  with  their  daggers  in  their  hands ;  once  more  they 
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prayed  that  their  privilege  might  -be  regarded^  protested  aloud  that 
they  must  otherwise  be  driven  to  make  a  dreadful  sacrifice ;  and  this 
last  appeal  being  refused  they  rushed  upon  each  other,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  perished  before  the  astonished  European  troops 
could  disarm  the  rest.  One  man  brought  his  family  to  the  area  be- 
fore Ragonath's  durbar ;  it  consisted  of  two  brothers  and  a  sister, 
all  under  eighteen  years  of  age:-^first  he  stabbed  the  sister,  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  who  made  no  resistance,  then  plunged  the  dagger  into  the 
breast  of -one  brother,  and  desperately  wounded  the  other  before  the 
weapon  could  be  wrested  from  him.  The  man  boasted  of  having 
sacrificed  his  father  a  few  months  before  in  a  like  glorious  cause! — 
Horrible  as  fhis  is,  it  is  rendered  awful  by  the  strength  of  the  pas- 
sions and  principles  which  are  thus  perverted.  The  conduct  of  the 
privileged  Brahmins  of  Nervad  upon  the  same  occasion  excites  a 
veiy  different  feeling ;  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  cool  cal- 
culating craft  of  that  vile  priesthood.  They  also  prepared  to  call 
down  vengeance  upon  Ragonath  by  human  sacrifices ;  but  instead  of 
sacrificing  themselves  or  those  whom  they  loved,  they  brought  two 
old  women  of  their  cast,  who,  having  had  their  share  of  life,  were 
willing  to  die  with  the  merit  and  reputation  which  the  victims  at 
such  a  time  would  acquire :  accordingly,  their  daughters  sold  them 
for  forty  rupees  each,  to  be  expended  upon  their  funeral ;  they  were 
led  to  the  market-place,  and  the  Brahmins,  loudly  invoking  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven,  put  them  to  death.  After  these  bloody  scenes, 
neither  Brahmin  nor  Bhaut  refused  any  longer  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  contribution . 

Having  collected  the  assessment  from  this  ill  fated  city,  Ragonath 
proceeded  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who  were  waiting  for  him  upon 
the  scene  of  his  former  defeat,  thinking  the  ground  fortunate.  A 
message  which  they  sent  to  the  English  displays  somewhat  of  a^ 
chivalrous  spirit  with  which  the  general  character  of  the  Mahrattas 
but  ill  accords ;  they  said  that  grape  shot  and  shells  were  unfair  and 
cruel,  that  it  would  be  a  more  generous  courage  if  the  English 
would  quit  their  gurjs  and  meet  them  at  equal  weapons,  and  that  if 
we  would  select  a  champion  they  would  do  the  same,  and  decide 
the  event  of  the  war  by  single  combat.  An  action  look  place  in 
which  the  advanced  division  of  the  British  was  betrayed  by  a  traitor 
in  Ragonath's  army ;  eighty  Europeans  were  killed,  and  two  hun- 
dred seapoys,  besides  a  great  many  native  officers  :  of  fifteen  British 
officers  seven  were  killed  and  four  wounded ;  for  the  soldiers,  finding 
themselves  betrayed,  took  fright,  and  the  officers  vainly  attempting 
to  rally  them  fell  a  sacrifice.  *  I  had  been  conversing  with  most 
of  them,'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  *  during  the  morning  march,  and  in  the 
evening  was  called  to  bury  them  in  a  large  pit  with  their  unfortunate 
comrades  !'  —  After  a  four  hours'  action  Ragonath,  or  rather  his 
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Britkh  allies,  obtmned  a  dear  bought  victory,  ^e  enemy  lost 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  fell  in  attempting  to 
carry  off  the  killed  and  wounded,  which,  like  the  Greeks  and  some 
of  the  American  Indians,  they  consider  an  important  duty  and  point 
of  honour.  Elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  lay  expiring  by 
bvndredsupon  the  field,  and  their  groans  mingled  with  the  screams 
of  the  ravenom  birds  hovering  above  them  or  alighting  upon  ilieir 
prey,  and  nol  waiting  for  the  victim's  death  before  they  began  the 
banquet! 

After  the  action  the  allies  marched  to  Baroche,  meaning  to  halt 
there  a  few  days,  to  obtain  supplies  of  money,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  smd  dispose  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Here  it  was  deter- 
mmed  to  remain  in  Guzerat  during  the  rainy  months,  and  proceed 
to  Poomdi  at  the  commencement  of  the  fair  season,  and  Dhuboy, 
a  place  about  fifty  miles  from  Baroche,  was  the  place  destined  for 
winter  quarters.  This  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  hoped  to  surprize  by  making  a  forced  march;  in  this  they  were 
disappointed ;  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and  they  encamped  for 
the  ni^t  at  a  village  six  miles  from  the  town,  meaning  to  march  in 
on  the  following  morning.  Evening  was  approaching  when  they 
reached  the  ground,  and  just  as  the  encampment  was  completed 
the  atmosphere  suddenly  grew  dark,  the  heat  became  oppressivcj 
and  an  unusual  stillness  presaged  the  immediate  setting  in  of  the 
monsoon.  In  a  few  minutes  me  clouds  burst — of  seventeen  mon- 
soons which  Mr.  Forbes  witnessed  in  India  this  was  the  most  awful 
in  its  appearence  and  the  most  tremendous  in  its  effect.  They 
were  encamped  in  low  ground  on  the  borders  of  a  large  lake  or 
reservoir,  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  and  surrounded  by 
a  noble  flight  of  steps.  This  reservoir  was  insufficient  to  contain 
the  water  now  pouring  down ;  and  the  plain  was  soon  inundated. 
The  tent  pins  giving  way  in  a  loose  soil,  the  tents  fell,  and  the 
whole  army  was  exposed  to  the  elements, — an  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  elephants, 
camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  overtaken  by  this  storm,  in  a  strange 
country,  the  floods  rising  under  their  feet,  V^ithout  any  knowledge 
of  high  or  low  ground,  or  any  light  except  from  the  momentary 
flashes !  By  midnight  the  water  had  risen  above  their  feet.  The 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  and  the  moaning  of  cattle,  espe- 
cially of  the  dyii^  camels,  were  heard  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Forbes,' 
after  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reach  the  viltage,  .floundering 
to  the  knees  in  water,  and  often  plunging  into  deep  holes,  had 
returned  to  his  tent,  and  there  stood  on  a  chair ;  the  tent  fell,  but 
clung  to  the  central  pole :  had  it  been  the  usual  marquee  of  English 
canvass, exhausted  as  he  was  he  must  haVe  been  smothered.  At  length, 
n^aking  one  effort  more  to  escape,  he  found  his  way,  with  great 
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difficulty,  by  ik^  glare  of  the  lightnings  to  the  hut  where  the  eom- 
roanderi  >vh9  was  ill  with  a  violent  fever,  had  been  conveyed :  maiiy 
of  his  countrymen  were  assembled  round  a  large  fife  in  the  centre^ 
and  there  they  passed  the  remainder  of  this  miserable  night,  among 
serpents,  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  whom  the  storm  without  and 
the  fire  within  had  driven  from  their  hiding-place;  several  men  ^ere 
stung  and  bitten  by  those  strange  companions  yihom  the  comnion 
distress  had  brou^t^  together.  At  morning  the  camp  exhibited  si 
deplorable  scene ;  the  artillery  had  sunk  several  feet  into  the  earth 
and  was  covered  by  the  water ;  more  than  two  hundred  persons  and 
diree  thousand  cattle  had  perished ;  the  journey  of  six  miles  to 
I)huboy  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  seven  days;  the  phun 
was  covered  with  the  carcasses  of  horses,  camels,  and  oxen,  some 
at  their  last  gasp>  sufibcated  with  mud — others  in  a  state  of  patrellio- 
tion;  and  the  spectacle  of  human  misery  was  far  more  shocking — 
infirm  men  struggling  for  life,  women  expiring  ofa  their  way,  parents 
unable  ^Effther  to  support  their  children,  or  bearing  them  dead  iii 
^ir  arms ! 

While  the  English  were  quartered  at  Dhuboy,  Ragottath  en^ 
camped  at  Beliapoor,  a  pass  on  the  river  Dahder,  ten  miles  distant. 
Mr.  Forbes's  attendance  was  frequ^tly  required  there,  and  the 
journey  was  oftentimes  the  labour  of  ten  hours  upon  a  strong  elephant, 
Arough  a  continued  sheet  of  water.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
when  he  reached  the  ford,  "he  found  the  river,  which  was  seldom 
more  than  three  feet  deep,  suddenly  risen  to  forty.  Separated  by 
diis  impassable  flood  from  a  comfortable  encampment  on  tbe  oppo- 
site side,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  wait  on  the  elephant's  back, 
without  food,  fire,  or  other  shelter  than  the  houdah  or  covered  seat, 
in  hopes  that  the  river  would  fall,  or  some  means  of  croissing  be 
afibrded.  A  heavy  rain  came  on;  the  houdah  was  aoon  filled  with 
water  and  broken  by  the  storm,  and  having  sheltered  himself  under 
the  lee  of  the  elephant  till  daybreak,  he  was  fain  in  the  morning  to 
return  to  Dhuboy,  through  a  continual  inundation  w^ich  would  l^ve 
been  impassable  by  any  other  animal  than  that  on  which  he  rode. 
Ragonath  had  with  him  seven  concubines,  who  accompanied  him 
during  the  campaign,  and  generally  rode  on  horseback;  the  Hin- 
doos wear  no  veils,  and  thus  it  happened  that  they  were  frequently 
more  exposed  upon  a  march  than  is  usual  for  the  eastern  ladies. 
Only  one  of  these  attracted  much  admiration,  and  she  unfortunately 
inflamed  the  passions  of  Esswaut  Row,  a  young  Mdhratta  of  dis- 
diiction.  In  spite  of  all  the  jealous  precautions  with  which  the 
women  were  guarded  in  tbe'encampment,  he  found  means  to  secure 
the  aid  of  a  female  slave  and  carry  on  an  intrigue.  This  continued 
for  some  time,  till  at  length  the  emiuch  began  to  suspect  what  was 
going  on,  and  informed  Ragonath.    Esswaut  Row,  upon  the  rumour 
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of  a  discovery,  absconded:  it  might  have  been  siippdsed  that  a  man 
und^r  such  circumstances,  who  could  not  by  any  possible  means 
save  his  mistress,  would  not  be  very  solicitous  about  saving  any 
thing  else, — but  he  retnrned  the  following  night  in  hopes  of  carrying 
off  a  favourite  Arabian  horse.  In  this  attempt  he  was  taken,  and 
the  Peshwah  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  beheaded  by  torch  light. 
The  unhappy  concubine  was  sewn  up  alive  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into 
the  river ;  and  the  slave  had  her  nose  cut  off,  after  which  mutilation 
she  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  harem  as  an  example  to  her  com- 
panions. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  ended  here,  a  peace  being  shortly 
concluded,  but  not  before  Mr.  Forbes,  in  consequence  of  the  hard- 
iships  which  he  had  endured,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  army,  and 
embark  for  England.  On  the  voyage  home  Mr.  Forbes  says  he 
did  not  meet  with  a  mermaid ;  and  as  he  was  evidently  in  hopes  of 
seeing  one  we  can  conceive  his  disappointment;  for  that  they 
exist  upon  the  coast  of  Kast  Africa,  he  believes,  and  upon  good 
authority.  Mr.  Matcham,  who  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of 
the  Company's  marine  at  Bombay,  and  whose  respectability  there 
must  be  many  persons  living  to  testify,  assured  him  that  when  he 
commanded  a  trading  vessel  at  Mozambique,  Mombaza,  and  Me- 
linda,  he  frequently  saw  these  animals,  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
long ;  the  head  and  face  resembling  the  human,  except  that  the  nose 
and  mouth  rather  more  resembled  the  hog;  the  skin  finp,.  and 
smooth :  the  neck,  breast,  and  body  of  the  female^  as  low  as  the  hips, 
appeared,  he  said,  like  a  well-formed  woman ;  from  thence  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  they  were  perfect  fish.  The  shoulders  and 
arms  were  in  good  proportion,  but  from  the  elbow  tapered  to  a  fin, 
like  the  turtle  or  penguin.  These  creatures,  Mr.  Matcham  added, 
were  regularly  cut  up  and  sold  by  weight  in  the  fish  markets  at 
Mombaza.  This  description  is  sufficiently  like  the  Peixe  Donna 
of  Cavazza,  of  which  Labat  has  a  print;  and  the  representa- 
tion given  in  the  Fiage  de  las  Goletas  Sutil  Mexicana,  1792.  Mr., 
Forbes  notices  several  old  accounts  of  this  creature,  and  repeats,, 
without  any  apparent  incredulity,  the  story  of  one  ihat  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  carried  to  Haarlem  clothed  in  female  apparel 
and  taught  to  spin  !  Setting  aside  such  tales  as  this,  which  carries 
with  it  an  obvious  impossibility,  this  species  of  plioca  has  beea 
seen  and  described  so  often,  that  few  persons  would  now  be 
disposed  to  deny  its  existence.  A  more  interesting  fact  in 
natural  history  was  observed  by  Mr.  Forbes  during  this  voyage ; 
the  long  blue  filaments  of  the  Medusa,  or  Portugueze  man  of  war, 
blister  whatever  they  touch,  and  the  whole  creature  is  so  poisonous 
that  nothing  dares  prey  upon  it :  a  species  of  little  fish  about  six 
er  seven  inches  long  being  aware  of  this  constantly  sail  under  its 
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convoy:  whole  trains  are  seen  following  the  Medusa;  when  an 
enemy  approaches  they  dive  under  their  protector,  keeping  as  close 
^  possible;  and  thus  they  secure  themselves, — for  the  pursuer 
cannot  reach  the  food  without  touching  the  poison. 

Mr.  Forbes  recovered  his  health  after  a  short  stay  in  England, 
aiid  returned  to  India,  with  an  appointment  to  the  first  vacancy  at 
Baroche,  which  took  place  soon  after  his  arrival.  About  a  mile  from 
the  city  he  purchased  a  small  house,  and  formed  a  garden  about 
six  acres  in  extent,  as  much  as  possible  after  the  English  taste, 
sparing  no  pains  to  procure  plants  from  different  parts  of  India  atid 
China.  A  bower,  upon  an  elevated  mount  overlooking  the  Nerbud- 
dah,  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  plains  of  Occlaseer,  and 
a  rich  country  bounded  by  the  Raje-Pipley  hills.  His  favourite 
seat  was  under  a  tamarind  tree  near  the  well;  the  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  beam  over  this  well  to  which  the  bucket  was  suspended, 
he  covered  with  creepers  of  various  kinds :  the  sndkes,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  Guzerat,  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  these  creepers; 
but  the  gardeners  would  never  suffer  them  to  be  molested,  calling 
them  father,  brother,  and  other  endearing  names,  and  looking  upon 
them  as  something  divine.  Harrabhy,  the  head  gardener,  paid 
them  religious  veneration.  Mr.  Forbes,  however,  made  war  upon 
them  after  a  young  lady  of  his  family  had  been  compelled  to  mak^ 
a  precipitate  retreat,  in  the  state  of  Eve  before  the  fall,  from  a  cold 
bath,  by  the  appearance  of  a  cobra  de  capello. 

Harrabhy,  the  gardener,  figures  in  a  remarkable  story.  An  iron 
plate  chest  was  stolen,  and  other  means  of  discovering  the  robber 
having  failed,  Mr.  Forbes,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  all  his 
seivants,  Hindoos,  Mahommedans,  and  Parsees,  consented  to  try 
the  mode  of  divination  by  balls  in  water.  The  name  of  each  indi- 
'  vidual  was  inclosed  in  a  ball  of  some  substance,  which  seems  not 
to  have  been  buoyant ;  the  whole  family  stood  round  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  balls  were  immersed  in  it,  and  only  one  ros6  to  the  sur- 
face,— it  contained  the  name  of  Harrabhy.  He  bad  changed  colour 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ordeal,  and  betrayed  evident  agitation 
while  die  ball  was  opening;  nevertheless  he  denied  the  robbery, 
and  though  the  proof  was  satisfactory  to  all  the  Indians,  it  was  not 
to  Mr.  Forbes.  The  servants  then  requested  that  neither  Har- 
rabhy nor  any  other  person  might  leave  the  spot  till  they  had  all 
gone  through  the  rice  ordeal:  no  one  but  Harrabhy  discovered 
any  reluctance,  and  he,  like^all  the  rest,  put  a  few  grains  of  raw 
rice  into  his  mouth ;  after  it  was  masticated,  it  was  believed  that 
from  the  mouth  of  the  innocent  it  would  come  mixed  naturally  with 
the  saliva,  in  a  white  and  liquid  form ;  but  from  the  guilty  a  dry  - 
powder :  and  a  dry  powder  accordingly  it  remained  in  the  mouth 
of  Harrabhy,  notwitlistanding  all  his  attempts  tp  moisten  it.     The 
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u^ext  morning  the  chest  was  found  buried  nes^r  the  garden^  and  be 
confessed  his  guilt. 

The  issue  of  the  latter  ordeal  may  satisfactorily  be  accounted 
for ;  fear  and  conscience^  and  a  full  belief  ia  tbe  eflicacy  of  the 
ni^ans  employed  to  obtaip  a  discovery,  ^'ould  produce  this  Qli^,aical 
effect.  In  the  i^rst  tri^l  it  is  very  possible  that  the  person  wh^. 
prepares  the  balls  may  read  the  intelligible  marks  of  guilt  in  tb^ 
guilty  person,  and  act  accordingly.  Mr.  Forbes  had  suspected  this 
on  a  former  occasion ;  on  the  present  be  had  no  such  suspicion, 
apd  ajQ  impression  of  something  supernatural  evidently  remained 
upon  his  mind.  We  have  all  of  us  a  tendency  to  believe  in  such- 
things,  and  even  men  in  whom  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  tbe 
religion,  and  philosophy,  and  prevalent  opinions  of  the  age  in  whiqh 
they  live,  easily  relapse  into  it  when  they  are  in  countries  where  tbe 
belief  of  supernatural  agenpy  prevails.  Bruce  is  an  instance  in 
point ;  Caiver  is  another ;  and,  like  Carver,  Mr.  Forbes  brings  for- . 
ward  stories  as  consisting  with  his  own  knowledge,  of  which  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  deny  the  facts  or  admit  the  direct  infereace. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  we  shall  relate,  because  of  the  sequel , 
of  the  story  it  happens  that  we  are  more  accurately  informed  than. 
Mr.  Forbes. 

The  lady  who  sat  at  the  head  of  that  table  at  which  Mr.  Forbes 
first  found  a  welcome  in  India,  was  a  widow,  when  she  married  that 
gentleman  who  so  kindly  and  steadily  befriended  the  young  and  for-, 
lorn  adventurer.   Her  first  husband  dying  when  she  was  very  young, 
left  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter :  the  latter  remained  with  the 
mother,  the  boy  was  sent  to  England  for  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  embarked  to  return  to  Bombay,  with  the  appointment  of  a . 
v\rriter.  All  the  ships  of  the  season  arrived  in  due  tune,  except  tfiat 
in  which  he  sailed,  and  that  was  at  length  despaired  of;  but  the  mo- 
ther still  walked  at  evening  upon  the  beach,  looking  toward  tha*. 
quarter  where  ships  from  Europe  would  first  be  seen.  A  brahmin, 
well  known  among  tlxe  English  for  some  extraordinary  instances  of 
second  sight,  noting  her  resort  to  this  place,  and  her  anxious  looks, , 
asked  her  tin;  cause  of  her  anxiety,  ajid  she  in  reply,  believing  in  bis 
power,  inquired  why  a  man  so  gifted  should  ask  what  he   must 
needs  know.    The  Brahmin  was  affected,  and  said,  *  I  do  know  the 
cause  of  your  sorrow ;  your  son  lives ;  the  ship  will  soon  arrive  io  . 
Siifety ;  but  you  will  never  more  behold  him,'    The  conversation 
was  immediately  reported  to,  her  friends ;  the  ship  ,soon  reached 
Bombay ;  and  it  was  then  ]earu,t  that  tbe  youth  had  changed  his 
religion  on  the  way  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  eutered  as  a  noviciate 
among  the  Jesuits;  in  that  order  he  professed,  and  wrote  occasionr 
ally  to  his  r^other,  till  tlie  Jesuits  were  suppressed,  andbanislied  from 
{f^uth  America;  after  that,  he  was  heard  of  no  more. 
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The  moth^i',  having  rctndverf  t6  Englatttf,  bst  her  daughter  (here, 
and  sunk  into  a  state  of  despondency  from  which  neither  time,  nor 
religion,  nor  the  efforts  of  kn  affectionate  husband  coul<i  rouse  her. 
An  intimate  friend  of  the  family  having  mon^e}  remitted  from  India 
by  bills  on  Portugal,  went  to  Lisbon  to  receive  it.  Walking  near 
a  prison  in  that  city,  as  Mr.  Fofbefi  refates  the  story,  an  English  man  ^ 
throttgh  the  grate  of  a  subterranedfi  dungeon,  asked  charity ;  he 
stopped  to  relieve  his  countryrtian,  arid  inijuiring  who  he  was,  and 
how  he  came  there,  found  it  was  the  son  of  this  lady,  Tlie  intelli* 
gence  was  immediately  conveyed  to  England^  and  communicated  to 
her  wrA  all  possHble  tenderness;  she  was  told  that  money  had  been 
remitted  to  him,  and  i^uch  means  taken  for  hi:>  deliverance  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  dieir  success.  The  news  did  create  a  mo* 
mentary  Joy,  but  it  Wad  succeeded  by  keener  pangs  <A  sorrow ;  and 
she  contmually  ei^clahned,  O  the  brahmin !  the  brahmin ! — If  the 
devil  possessed  the  power  of  making  us  miserable,  it  would  be  by 
giving  us^  this  foreknowledge  that  he  would  most  successfully  exert  it^ 
The  brahmin  had  told  hdr  that  her  son  lived,  but  that  she  should 
liever  see  him  more :  the  first  part  of  the  prediction  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  she  could  not  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  And. 
the  prediction,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  was  accompFished  in 
attit^  parts.  The  releasfe  of  the  ex- Jesuit  was  obtained — he  heard 
^  life  and  light,  and  joy  and  maternal  love ;  the  change  was  too 
great  for  hiiman  nature,  and  he  died  ahnost  immediately  ^fter  his 
deliverance. 

In  the  tatter:  piart  of  thiis  very  remarkable  story  we  believe  Mr. 
Forbes  i6  be^  incorrect;  certain  it  is,  that  no  Englishman  eould  solicit 
diarity  from  af  dungeon  in'  Lii^bon,  without  finding  immediate  assist* 
anefe  from  his*  countrymen.  Th€  circlmistances,  as  we  heard  them 
aft  Lisbon,  were  these :— the  English  Jesuit  having  been  a  man  o( 
^imnence  in  his  (Jnler,  was^one  of  Pombal's  countless  victims,  and 
confined,  not  where  he  could  call  upon  his  countrymen  for  charity, 
but  in  one  of  the  prisons  at  Bel^m,  which  at  high  water  was  under 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Thet^  he  remained,  his  existence  being 
knli5wti  only  to  those  who  had  the  charge  of  feeding  him,  neglected 
attd  perhaps'  forgotten  by  the  unfeeling  despotism  which  had  cast 
inm  there,  tilt  Pbuibal  was  disgraced'.  All  the  living  victims  o^ 
thajt- ministet^s  pdfity  being  then  dehvered,  this  dungeon  also  was 
xjpened,  and  the  Englishtnan,  who  for  many  years  had  never  beheld 
the  light  of  heaVen,  nor  breathed  the  open  air,  was  left  to  go 
where  Hib  Wduld.  He  fbuttrfhis  Way  to  the  Pra^a  di  Commercio 
(Ae*  Es^ehsnge)  where  the*  English  assemble,  and  there  told  his 
»tbj^.  He' Wafe  r^bbgni^ed  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  the  result 
Waflf  as*  Mr.  Forbes  reldtes  it :  he  had  lived,  like  a  toa^,  in  the . 
bowdU  of  fhe^arth/ anit  m^t  long  have  continued  to  liVe  in  his 
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dungeon ;  his  nature  had  adapted  itself  to  the  situatioD.  There  nvat 
no  consumption  of  life^  it  existed  like  the  fabled  lamps  in  a  sepul- 
chre^  in  its  own  atmosphere.  But  air  and  light  became  poison 
to  one  who  had  lived  so  long  in  darkness,  and  the  change^  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Forbes  states  his  belief  in  demoniacal  interfer^ice;  rea- 
soning that  what  we  are  assured  by  Scripture  has  been  permitted  to 
exist,  may  with  equal  probability  exist  still,  and  supporting  his 
opinion  by  the  autnority  of  Dr.  Townson  and  others.     With  some 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  he  introduces  an  adventure  which  he  met 
widi  himself,  which  he  recorded  in  writing  a  few  hours  after  it  hap- 
pened, but  which  leaves  tUie  question  exactly  where  it  was.     On  a 
journey  from  Baroche  to  Dhuboy,  with  a  small  escort,  he  stopt  at 
Nurrah,  a  large  ruined  town,  which  had  been  plundered  and  burnt 
not  long  before,  by  die  Mahrattas.     The  prbcipal  house,  which 
was  much  better  than  the  general  style  of  houses  in  Hindos- 
tan,  had  belonged  to  an  opulent  man,  who  emigrated  during  the 
war,  and  died  in  a  distant  country.     It  was  now  desolate,  and  the 
garden  had  run  to  waste.     Mr.  Forbes  was  privately  informed 
that  under  one  of  the  towers  there  was  a  secret  cell,  formed  to  con- 
tain his  treasure ;  the  information  could  not  be  doubted,  because 
it  came  from  the  very  mason  who  had  been  employed  in  con- 
structing the  cell.     Accordingly  the  man  accompanied  him  through 
several  spacious  courts  and  extensive  apartments,  to  a  dark  closet 
in  a  tower ;  the  room  was  about  eight  feet  square,  being  the  whole 
size  of  the  interior  of  the  tower ;  and  it  was  some  stories  above  the 
place  where  the  treasure  was  said  to  be  deposited.     In  the  floor 
there  was  a  hole  large  enough  for  a  slender  person  to  pass  through ; 
they  enlarged  it  and  sent  down  two  men  by  a  ladder.      After  de- 
scending several  feet  they  came  to  another  floor,  composed  in  like 
manner  of  bricks  and  chunam,  and  here  also  was  a.  similar  aper- 
ture.    This  also  was  enlarged,  torches  were  procured,  and  by  dieir 
light  Mr.  Forbes  perceived  from  the  upper  apartment  a  dungeon 
of  great  depth  below,  as  the  mason  had  described.     He  desired 
the  men  to  descend  and  search  for  the  treasure;  but  they  re- 
fused, declaring  that  wherever  money  was  concealed  in  Hindostan, 
there  was  always  a  demon,  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  to  guard  it. 
He  laughed  at  their  superstition,  and  repeated  his  orders  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enforce  obedience,  though  his  attendants  sympa- 
thized with  the  men,  and  seemed  to  expect  the  event  with  more 
of  fear  and  awe  than  of  curiosity.    The  ladder  was  too  short  to 
reach  the  dungeon,  strong  ropes  dierefore  were  sent  for,  and  more  . 
torches.    Tlie  men  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  as  they  were  lowered, 
the  dark  sides  and  the  moist  floor  of  the  dungeon  were  distinguished 
by  the  light  which  they  carried  in  their  Jiands.    Put  t£^y  ^ad^iot . 
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been  many  seconds  on  the  ground  before  they  screamed  out  that 
they  were  enclosed  with  a  large  snake.  In  spite  of  their  screams 
Mr.  Forbes  was  incredulous,  and  declared  that  the  ropes  should 
not  be  let  down  to  them  till  he  had  seen  the  creature ;  their  cries 
were  dreadiiil;  he  however  was  inflexible;  and  the  upper  lights 
were  held  steadily,  to  give  him  as  distinct  a  i  view  as  possible  into 
flie  dungeon.  There  he  perceived  something  like  billets  of  wood, 
or  rather,  he  says,  like  a  ship's  cable  seen  from  the  deck,  coiled  up 
in  a  dark  hold ;  but  no  language  can  express  his  sensation  of  as- 
tonishment and  terror,  when  he  saw  a  serpent  actually  rear  his  head, 
over  an  immense  length  of  body,  coiled  in  volumes  on  the  ground, 
and  working  itself  into  exertion  by  a  sort  of  sluggish  motion. 
*  What  I  felt,'  he  continues,  '  on  seeing  two  fellow-creatures  ex- 
posed by  my  orders  to  this  fiend,  I  must  leave  to  the  reader's  ima- 
gination.' To  his  inexpressible  joy  they  were  drawn  up  unhurt, 
but  almost  lifeless  with  fear.  Hay  was  then  thrown  down  upon 
Ae  lighted  torches  which  they  had  dropped.  When  the  flames  had 
expired,  a  large  snake  ws^s  found  scorched  and  dead,  but  no  money. 
Mr.  Forbes  supposes  that  the  owner  had  carried  away  the  treasure 
with  him,  but  forgotten  to  liberate  the  snake  which  he  had  placed 
there  ^s  its  keeper.  Whether  the  snake  were  venomous  or  not  he 
has  omitted  to  mention,  or  perhaps  to  observe;  if  it  were  not,  it 
would  be  no  defence  for  the  treasure ;  and  if  it  were,  it  seems  to 
have  become  too  torpid  with  inanition,  and  confinement  and  dark- 
ness, to  exercise  its  powers  of  destruction.  Where  the  popular 
belief  prevails  that  snakes  are  the  guardians  of  hidden  treasure,  and 
where  the  art  of  charming  serpents  is  commonly  practised,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  they  who  conceal  a  treasure  (as  is 
frequently  done  under  the  oppressive  government  of  the  East)  would 
sometimes  place  it  under  such  protection. 

Dhuboy  having  been,  surrendered  to  General  Goddard,  in  1780, 
Mr.  Forbes  was  entrusted  with  the  government :  it  is  the  capital 
of  a  district,  containing  eighty-four  villages,  and  yielding,  at  that 
time,  a  revenue  of  about  50,000l.  The  city,  though  its  ruins  bore 
testimony  to  a  former  state  of  greater  prosperity  and  population, 
contained  about  40,000  persons,  and  as  many  monkeys,  who,  being 
perfectly  unmolested,  seemed  to  have  full  possession  of  the  roofs 
and  upper  parts  of  the  houses.  Onjiis  first  arrival,  while  the 
durbar  was  repairing,  he  resided  in  a  house,  the  back  part  of 
which  was  separated  by  a  narrow  court  from  that  of  a  principal 
Hindoo*;  this  being  a  shady  side,  he  usually  retired  to  a  viranda 
there,  during  the  heat  of  the  afternoon ;  and  reposed  on  a  sofa 
withiiis  book.  Here  small  pieces  of  mortar  and  tiles  frequently 
fell  about  him,  to  which  he  paid  no  attention ;  till  one  day  the 
annoyance  became  considerable,  and  a  blow  from  a  larger  piece  of 
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tile  than  usual,  made  hirji  tUr«i  to  discover  the  cawe:— tlie  qrppositff 
focif  Mas  covered  ^\itb  monl^ey3;  they  had  taken  a  dis)ilj:e  to  bi» 
complexion,  and  had  copi^iepced  a  system  of  hof tilities^  which  left 
the  governor  no  alternative  but  that  of  chfinging  his  lodging, — fpr, 
he  saysy  he  could  neither  niake  reprisals  nor  expect  quarter. 

If  there  had  been  truth  in  the  Hipdqo  mythology^  and  gratitude 
in  the  breast  of  a  monkey,  H^numan  himself  ought  to  hav^ 
appeared  upon  this  occ^ision,  pnd  informed  hi?  subjects  of  their 
obligation  to  Mr.  Forbes; — for  at  the  request  of  the  Brahmin^  he 
had  forbidden  the  Europeaqs  under  his  command  to  shoot  any  of 
the  race,  itaving  them  in  fqll  enjoyment  of  all  their  established 
rights  m\d  privileges  at  Dhwboy.  Mr.  Forbes  did  this  in  proper 
condescension  to  a  harmless  superstition ;  at  least  as  harpiless  99 
any  superstition  can  be ;  but  a  circumstance  which  occurred  vyitbin 
his  own  knowledge  wOtild  in^ke  him  on  this  occasion  lend  a  willing 
ear.  On  a  ssliooting  party,  under  9  bapian  tree,  oqe  of  his  friends 
killed  a  female  monkey  and  csirried  it  to  bis  tent,  which  was  soon 
surrounded  by  forty  or  fifty  of  the  tribe,  who  made  a  great  uoise 
and  seemed  dispo'scd  to  attack  their  aggressor.  They  retreated 
when  he  presented  his  fowliug-piece,  the  dreadful  eflfect  of  which 
they  had  witnessed  and  appeared  perfectly  to  understand.  The 
head  of  the  troop^  however,  stopd  his  ground,  chattering  furiously  j 
the  sportsman,  who  perhaps  felt  SQme  little  degree  of  compunction 
for  having  killed  one  of  the  family,  did  dot  like  to  fire  at  the  crea- 
ture, and  nothing  short  of  firing  would  suffice  to  drive  him  ofif.  At 
length  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  finding  threats  of  no 
avail,  began  a  lamentable  moaning,  and  by  the  most  expressive  ges^ 
ture  seemed  to  beg  for  the  dej^d  body.  It  was  given  him;  he  took 
it  sorrowfully  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  away  to  his  expecting  compa- 
nions :  they  who  were  witnesses  of  the  extraordinary  scene,  resolved 
never  again  to  fire  at  one  of  the  monkey  race. 

One  very  singular  use  is  made  of  this  active  tribe  at  Dhuboy. 
Duelling  and  boxing  are  equally  unknown  among  the  Hindoos ; 
the  tongue,  however,  in  their  quarrels  makes  amends  for  the  inacti- 
vity of  the  hands,  and  vituperation,  as  in  our  own  vulgar  tongu^, 
seeks  to  stigmatise  the  object  of  abuse,  by  disparaging  his  near- 
est relation ;  but  it  does  not,  as  with  us,  confine  its  reproaches  to 
the  mother  of  the  offending  party  ;  w  ife,  sister  and  daughter,  all 
come  in  for  their  share  of  the  slander.  Here  it  is  that  the  Hin- 
doo's sense  of  honour  is  vulnerable,  such  an  affront  can  only  be 
M'iped  out  by  the  retort  discourteous ;  and  he  who  fails  in  this,  or 
who  disdains  to  employ  it,  has  recourse  to  the  monkeys  instead  of  the 
lawyers.  The  tiles  in  Hindostan  are  not  fastened  on  the  roof  with 
mortar,  but  laid  regu^rly  one  over  the  other ;  just  before  the  wet; 
season  commences  th«^  are  all  turned  ^nd  adj'isted;  being  placed 
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in  order  then,  they  keep  the  house  dry  while  the  rains  last-— during 
the  other  eight  months  it  matters  not  if  they  are  misplaced.  It  is  . 
when  they  have  just  been  turned,  and  Ae  first  heavy  rain  is  hourly 
expected,  that  the  monkeys  are  called  in.  The  injui^ed  person  goes 
by  night  to  the  house  of  his  adversary  and  contrives  to  strew  a  qiian« 
tity  of  rice  or  other  grain  over  the  roof.  The  monkeys  speedily 
discover  it,  and  crowd  to  pick  it  up;  they  find  that  much  has  fallen 
between  the  tiles,  and  make  no  scruple  of  nearly  unroofilig  the 
house — rW'hen  no  workmen  can  be  procured  to  repair  the  mischief. 
Down  comes  the  rain,  soaks  through  the  floor,  and  ruins  the  furni- 
ture and  depositaries  of  gragi,  which  are  generally  made  of  unbaked 
clay,  dried  and  rubbed  over  with  cow-dung. 

Mr.  Forbes  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  Dhuboy  before  he  was 
attacked  by  something  more  formidable  than  the  monkeys;  an  army 
of  lOO/JOO  Mahrattas  encamped  within  sight  of  the  vale ;  and  hi 
the  hollow  of  a  quill,  so  small  as  to  be  concealed  in  the  messenger*^ 
ear^  he  received  a  note  from  an  Englishman,  who  was  kept  as  a 
hostage  in  their  camp,  telling  him  that  they  were  deterinined  to  re- 
capture the  city  at  all  events ;  and  advising  him,  as  he  could  expect 
no  relief,  and  all  resistance  must  be  in  vain,  to.  make  the  best 
terms  he  could.  The  British  force  was  very  small,  yet  as  they  dis-  ^ 
Covered  that  the  Mahrattas  entertained  a  most  high  opinion  of  its 
strength,  Mr.  Forbes  and  the  commanding  officer  hoped  to  hold 
out  till  reinforcement  could  arrive  from  Baroche.  The  Annual 
,R^ister  and  the  Encyclopfedia  were  called  into  use ;  in  the  former 
they  looked  for  precedents  of  capitulation,  that  they  might  demand 
terms  in  the  most  honourable  mamier;  in  the  latter,  having  no 
artillery  officer  nor  engineer,  they  studied  gunnery  and  fortification, 
and  began  to  strengthen  the  ramparts,  repair  the  tower,  and  place 
the  old  guns  4n  order.  Fortunately  General  Goddard  came  to  their 
relief  with  his  conquering  army,  and  the  Mahrattas  instantly  broke 
up  and  retreated.  The  Encyclopajdia  was  of  great  us^  at  Dhuboy, 
and  in  h^h  estimation  among  the  Hindoos  ; — it  is  in  such  situa- 
tions that  the  utility  of  such  a  compilation  is  felt :  they  could  under- 
stand the  universal  language  of  its  prints,  and  were  constantly  cofi- 
suiting  it;  and  in  a  few  months  Mr.  Forbes,  by  help  of  this  book, 
had  liirnished  the  durbar  after  the  fashion  of  England. 

One  day  in  the  week,  and  more  if  necessary,  was  dedicated  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  which  Mr.  Forbes  wats  assisted  by  four 
principal  Brahmins,  four  Mahomedans,  versed  in  the  laws  of  the 
Koran,  together  with  some  respectable  merchants  of  the  heads  of 
other  casts,  who  advised  him  on  all  points  relating  to  religious  cus- 
toms and  in  doubtful  cases.  The  carpet  of  justice  was  spread  in 
the  large  open  hall  of  the  durbar,  afnd  the  decision,  in  conformity 
to  ancient  custom,  was  referred  to  ^Lpartchmitf  or  jury  of  five  per- 
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sons,  two  chosen  by  tlie  plaintifT,  two  by  the  defendant,  an'd  tlwi 
fifth  by  Mr.  Forbes,  from  the  elders  who  assisted  him.  Ju9tice  was 
then  summarily  administered,  and  so  satisfactorily,  that  during  the 
\vhoIe  of  his  residence  only  one  appeal  was  mad^  to  a  superior 
court.  Some  of  the  causes  which  came  before  bim  serve  as  valu* 
able  illustrations  of  the  state  of  manners  and  morals  '\n  Hindostan. 
A  blind  man  had  obtained  great  reputation  for  discovering  hidden 
.treasures,  whether  concealed  in  the  ground  or  under  water,  and  had 
the  power  of  diving  and  continuing  under  water  a  long  time  in  his 
searches.  He  always  stipulated  for  a  third  of  the  value  restoi-ed, 
and  by  these  means  supported  himself,  an  aged  father,  a  wife,  and 
several  childreu.  This  man  died,  and  his  father  came  before  the 
court  with  complaints  that  several  persons  for  whom  his  son  had 
found  money,  refused  to  pay  the  rewards  for  which  they  had  agreed. 
A  goldsmith  was  summoned  upon  this  cooiiplaint.  He  had  re-^ 
primanded  his  wife  for  misconduct,  and  she,  in  a  fit  of  despite- 
fulness,  took  all  her  own  jewels  and  ornaments,  and  as  much  of» 
his  money  and  valuables  as  she  could  collect,, and  threw  berself. 
into  a  well.  Tlie  goldsmith,  who  thought  himself  happily  released 
from  a  bad  wife,  was  not  quite  so  easy  at  the  loss  of  his  property  ; 
he  therefore  made  diligent  search  for  the  body,  and  it  was  found; 
but  none  of  the  property  with  it.  A  confidential  friend  of  the  de^ 
ceased  now  informed  him  that  the  woman  had  tied  up  all  these  va- 
luably in  a  bag,  and  thrown  them  into  another  well,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  depriving  her  husband  of  his  property,  and  preventing 
bim  from  procuring  another  wife,  which  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  do  without  the  jewels;  but  where  this  well  was  theinformer  did. 
not  know.  The  blind  man  was  sent  for ;  he  found  the  bag  after 
a  long  search,  and  the  goldsmith  then  refused  the  stipulated  remu- 
neration, upon  the  plea  that  a  third  part  was  too  much,  ^rhe  court 
compelled  him  to  pay  it. 

A  Banian  merchant,  having  been  taken  out  of  a  well  before  he 
could  succeed  in  drowning  himself,  was  brought  before  tlie  court, 
and  questioned  concerning  his  motives  for  committing  this  rash 
action.  He  replied,  that  several  persons  owed  him  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  would  not  pay  him;  he  owed  money  to  only 
one  person,  which  person  threatened  to  imprison  him  if  he  did  uot 
pay  it;  he  could  not  do  this  unless  he  received  what  was  due  to  him ; 
and  not  liking  to  act  rigorously  toward  his  debtors,  be  thought  it 
better  to  lose  his  life  than  his  good  name,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
remove  himself,  and  enter  upon  another  stage  of  existence.  This 
affair  was  easily  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Suicide 
is  very  common  in  Hindostan,  being  considered  as  meritorious  ia 
many  casesj  and  criminal  in  none.  It  is  particularly  frequent 
among  the  higher  class  of  widows,  who^  having  been  married  and 
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wWowed  in  infancy,  are  prevented  by  the  abominable  institutions 
of  their  religion  from  taking  a  second  husband  :  they  form  at- 
tachments, become  pregnant,  and  then  destroy  themselves.  Suicide 
of  this  description  became  so  common,  that  Mr.  Forbes  at  length, 
^fter  an  example  in  ancient  history,  issued  an  order  that  the  body  of 
^ny  female  found  in  a  well  or  tank  within  his  district,  should  be 
exposed  naked  for  four  and  twenty  hours  before  it  was  taken  to  the 
funeral  pile.  This  had  so  far  the  effect,  that  either  no  more  suicides 
were  committed,  or  they  were  concealed  from  his  knowledge,  for 
be  never  had  occasion  to  make  th^  exposure.  It  was  not  in  his 
jpower  to  do  any  thing  toward  removing  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The 
establishment  of  foundling  hospitals  seems  to  be  particularly  re- 
quired in  India.  They  womd  palliate  the  evil,  and  the  children  being 
made  English  in  language  and  religion,  would  increase  that  popu- 
lation upon  which  the  good  conferred  by  the  British  dominion  upon 
India  must  ultimately  depend  for  its  continuance. 

Mr.  Forbes,  however  repugnant  it  was  to  his  own  feelings,  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  admit  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  at  the  request 
of  his  Hindoo  counsellors,  and  as  the  only  means  of  satisfying  both 
parties.  The  usiial  ordeal  was  that  of  boiling  oil ;  he  affirms  that 
every  possible  care  was  taken  to  prevent  deception;  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  prisoner  has  been  dreadfully  scalded,  and  in  others  has  re- 
ceived no  injury.  Many  extraordinary  customs,  he  says,  prevailed 
in  the  district  under  his  charge,  which  he  does  not  particuliu-ize, 
because  he  is  conscious  that  they  would  be  suspected  in  England. 
Mr.  Forbes  ought  not  to  have  been  influenced  by  this  apprehen- 
sion; conscious  of  relating  only  what  he  knew,  or  believed  to  be  true, 
he  might  have  related  fearlessly  whatever  remarkable  things  he  had 
learned  or  observed  in  India.  Those  who  disbelieved  the  fact  as  he 
slated  it,  would  only  suppose  that  he  had  been  deceived,  or  would 
endeavour  to  explain  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves. 
But  the  age  of  that  incredulity  which  arises  froni  ignorance  and 
self-conceit,  is  happily  passing  away,  and  writers  no  longer  venture 
to  ridicule  the  relations  of  travellers  as  impossible,  merely  because 
tiiey  happen  themselves  to  be  ill-read.  Any  thing  iuay  be  believed  of 
human  folly  and  human  wickedness ;  let  us  add  also,  that  nothing  is 
incredible  of  human  virtue — for  without  this,  we  should  appear  to 
blaspheme  human  nature. 

These  volumes  abound  in  instances  both  of  the  atrocity  and  the 
heroism  of  fanaticism.  A  short  time  before  Mr.  Forbes  was  ap- 
pointed to  fix  his  situation  at  Baroche,  some  Mussulmen  walking 
through  a  village  where  a  family  of  Raghpoots  resided,  accidentally 
looked  into  a  room  where  an  elderly  woman  was  eating ;  no  insult 
was  intended,  they  merely  saw  her  at  her  meal,  and  immediately 
retired ;  but  this  was  a  dbgrace  for  which  there  could  be  no  Sx- 
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piation.  She  lived  with  her  grandson^  a  higli-minded  young  man; 
he  happened  to  be  absent :  on  his  return  she  told  him  what  had 
passed,  declared  that  she  could  not  survive  the  circumstance,  and 
entreated  him  to  put  her  to  death.  He  reasoned  with  her  calmly, 
his  affection  making  htm  see  the  matter  in  its  proper  light :  none 
but  her  own  family,  he  said,  knew  the  disgrace,  and  the  very  men 
who  occasioned  it  were  unconscious  of  what  they  had  done.  She 
waited  till  he  went  out  again,  and  then  fractured  her  skull  by  beating 
it  against  the  wall !  The  young  man  found  her  in  this  state,  but  alive 
and  in  her  senses :  she  implored  him  to  finish  the  sacrifice  which  she 
had  not  strength  to  accomplish,  and  release  her  from  her  sufferings; 
— and  he  then  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  Shocking  as  this  is,  the 
most  painful  part  of  the  story  is  to  come.— The  parties  were  Eng- 
lish subjects;  by  the  English  laws  the  young  man's  act  was  murder; 
he  was  arrested,  sent  to  Bombay  for  trial,  and  confined  with  common 
prisoners  till  the  ensuing  sessions  ,*  a  true  bill  was  found  against 
him ;  the  jury,  consisting  half  of  Europeans  and  half  of  natives, 
brought  him  in  guilty,  and  the  judge  condemned  him  to  death. 

*  The  Raghpoots  in  general  have  a  noble  mien  and  dignified  cha- 
racter; their  high  cast  is  stamped  in  their  countenances:  the  young 
man  possessed  them  all.  I  saw  him/  says  Mr.  Forbes,  *  receive  his 
sentence,  not  only  with  composure,  but  with  a  mingled  look  of  disdain 
and  delight,  not  easy  to  describe.  Unconscious  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  accuse  himself  of  but  disobedience 
to  his  parent  in  the  first  instance,  by  permitting  humanity  and  filial 
affection  to  supersede  his  duty  and  the  honour  of  his  cast; — that  life 
was  no  longer  desirable  to  him,  nor,  if  acquitted  by  the  English  laws, 
could  he  survive  the  ignominy  of  having  been  confined  with  European 
culprits  and  criminals  of  the  lowest  casts,  with  whom  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  eat  and  associate  in  a  common  prison ; — a  pollution  after 
which  the  sooner  he  was  transferred  to  another  state  of  existence  the 
better.  However  inclined  the  government  might  be  to  clemency,  it 
would  evidently  have  been  fruitless :  the  noble  Raghpoot  would  not 
survive  the  disgrace,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  executed,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  prevent  others  from  following  his  example/ 

Useless  as  clemency  would  have  been,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  government  was  justifiable  in  inflicting  death  in  this  case, — it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  most  unjustifiable  in  inflicting  the 
previous  disgrace. 

A  Hindoo  devotee,  a  man  of  amiable  character,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  married,  and  the  father  of  four  young  children,  who  lived  near 
Bombay,  desired  his  wife  one  afternoon  to  prepare  herself  and 
her  children  for  a  walk  on  the  beach,  from  whence,  he  said,  he  in- 
tended to  accompany  them  on  a  longer  journey ;  she  inquired 
whither,  and  he  informed  her  that  his  God  had  invited  him  to 
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hegv^D;  and  to  take  bis  family  with  him ;  that  they^were  to  go  by 
water,  ^nd  set  out  from  Back-bay.  Perfectly  satisned  ^ith  this  ex- 
planatiou,  the  wife  proceeded  with  her  children  to  the  sacrifice. 
The  parents  drove  die  two  elder  children  into  the  sea,  and  they  were 
carried  off  by  the  waves ;  they  then  drowned  the  two  youriger,  who' 
were  infants;  the  wife  walked  in  and  perished,  and  the  husband  was 
deliberately  following  her,  when  he  suddenly  recollected  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  whole  family  would  occasion  inquiry  from  the  English 
government^  and  might  involve  his  neighbours  in  some  trouble ;  so 
he  determined  to  step  back  apd  inform  them  of  the  circunmtance 
before  he  completed  the  sacrifice.  His  Hindoo  neighbours  beard  the 
atorywith  their  characteristic  insensibility,  and  perhaps  admired  the 
act:  but  a  Mussulman  was  present,  and  he  observed  that  the  story 
was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  might  be  difHcult  to  convince  the  go- 
vernment of  the  troth,  and  therefore  the  husband  must  accompany 
bim  to  a  magistrate  and  relate  the  facts  himself.  In  consequence, 
the  enthusiast  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  murder ;  a 
sentence  with  which  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  only  regretted 
that  it  occasioned  an  unpleasant  delay  in  his  passing  to  that  heaven, 
which  he  promised  hijnself  as  his  reward.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
wisdom  of  the  sentence  may  be  questioned.  The  man,  according 
to  his  belief,  his  laws  and  his  religion,  had  committed  nothing  wrong : 
he  neither  considered  that  act  as  a  crime,  nor  death  as  a  punishment. 
It  is  assuredly  the  duty  of  the  British  government  to  deter  its  idola- 
trous subjects^  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  from  such  abominable 
acts.  Imprisonment  or  transportation  might  be  efficacious  where 
death  would  not;  and  might  also  afford  opportunity  for  conversion. — 
About  half  a  century  ago,  a  most  mischievous  religious  madness 
broke  out  in  Denmark,  which,  like  all  other  religious  madnesses, 
was  highly  infectious.  The  persons  who  were  influenced  by  it  be- 
lieved that  they  should  ensure  their  own  salvation  by  committing 
murder  and  suffering  death;  and  that  they  might  avoid  the  danger 
of  sending  any  soul  out  of  the  world  in  an  unprepared  state,  they 
selected  children  for  thdr  victims.  Such  madmen  were  not  to  be 
detened  by  capital  punishment,  death  being  what  they  sought, — 
they  were  therefore  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  this 
put  a  stop  to  the  frenzy. 

In  no  country  has  superstition  grown  out  into  such  distortions 
and  deformities  as  in  HiiKiostan ;  the  monstrous  forms  of  its  idols 
are  proper  types  of  the  extravagant  and  senseless  ceremonies  with 
which  they  are  worshipped.  A  Brahmin  will  8ometin>es  devote  him- 
self to  death  by  eating  till  he  expires  with  repletion !  Another  m  ill 
naake  a  vow  of  swallowing  a  certain  quantity  of  clarified  butter,  and 
rolls  upon  the  ground  in  agony  till  nature  relieves  him  of  the  load. 
Some  never  eat  any  thing  but  grain  which  has  passed  through  a  cow, 
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^nA  been  (ucked  out  from  its  excrement,  holding  thb  to  be  the  purest 
of  all  food!  Others  live  wholly  upon  milk,  and,  that  dieir  exalted 
natures  may  not  be  defiled  by  the  ordinary  process^  affect  to  bring 
up  all  that  is  not  convertible  into  chyle,  by  means  of  a  small  string 
of  cotton,  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  Spallanzani  made  experi- 
ments upon  himself  and  his  unfortunate  buzzard.  The  torments 
which  devotees,  in  this  benighted  country,  inflict  upon  themselves,  are 
well  known; — they  differ  more  in  fiishion  than  in  principle,  from  the 
practices  which  have  entitled  so  many  European  fanatics  to  a  place  in 
the  Romish  Kalendar.  It  is  known,  also,  how  the  Brahminical  sys- 
tem produces  the  utmost  excesses  of  Adse  humanity  and  of  hideous 

^cruelty.  They  who  use  force  to  keep  the  widow  upon  the  pile  which 
die  would  fain  escape, — they  who  teach  the  mother  to  expose  her 
infant  to  the  ants  and  vultures,  and  the  children  to  accelerate  the 
death  of  their  aged  parents  by  forcing  them  into  the  river,  or  stopping 
their  mouths  and  nostrils  with  mud; — ^they  who  grind  in  oil-mills  the 
priests  of  a  rival  idolatry,  and  who  pour  boiling  oil  in  the  ears  of 
the  Sudra,  who  has  been  unlucky  enough  to  hear  their  scriptures, 
— hold  it  a  crime  to  destroy  the  insect  that  bites  them !  Some 
carry  a  light  broom  to  sweep  the  ground  before  them,  lest  they 
should  unwittingly  crush  any  thing  that  has  life,  and  others  wear  a 
cloth  before  their  mouths  lest  they  should  draw  in  an  insect  with 
their  breath.  That  part  of  the  Banian  hospital  at  Surat,  where  ani- 
mals, when  worn  out  hi  the  service  of  man,  or  disabled  by  any  acci« 
dental  hurt,  are  provided  with  food  and  suffered  to  die  in  peace,  may* 
make  an  Englishman  feel  shame  for  his  country,  when  he  recollects 
the  facts  which  were  stated  by  Lord  Erskine  before  the  British  par- 
liament;— but  those  wards  which  are  appropriated  to  the  most  loath- 
some vermin,  and  where  beggars  are  hired  by  the  night  to  serve  as 
food  for  them,  make  us  blush  for  human  nature. 

This  superstitious  reverence  for  life  in  the  lowest  stages  of  exist- 
ence, is  instanced  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  in  the 
work  before  us.  A  Brahmin,  far  beyond  his  brethren  both  in 
powers  of  mind  and  extent  of  knowledge,  lived  in  habits  of  great 
intimacy  with  an  Englishman  who  was  fond  of  natural  and  expe- 

^  rimental  philosophy ;  the  Brahmin,  who  had  learned  English, 
read  the  books  of  his  friend,  searched  into  the  Cyclopaedia,  and 
profited  by  his  philosophical  instruments.  It  happened  that  the 
Englishman  received  a  good  solar  microscope  from  Europe ;  he  dis- 
played its  wonders  with  delight  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Brahmin; 
and  convinced  him  by  the  undeniable  evidence  of  his  senses,  that 
he  and  his  counti7men  who  abstained  so  scrupulously  from  any 
thing  which  had  life,  devoured  innumerable  animalculae  upon  every 
vegetable  which  they  ate.  The  Brahmin,  instead  of  being  delighted 
as  his  new  friend  had  expected,  became  unusually  thoughtful,  and 
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at  length  retired  in  silence.  On  his  next  visit  he  requested  the 
gentleman  would  sell  him  die  microscope :  to  diis  it  was  replied, 
that  the  thing  was  a  present  from  a  friend  in  Europe,  and  not  to  foe 
replaced;  the  Brahmin,  however,  was  not  discouraged  bj  the  re- 
fusal; he  offered  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  or  an  Indian  com- 
modity of  equal  value,  and  at  length  the  gentleman,  weary  of  resist- 
ing his  importunities,  or  unwilling  longer  to  resist  them,  gave  him 
the  microscope.  The  eyes  of  the  Hindoo  flashed  with  joy,  he 
seized  the  instrument,  hastened  from  the  viranda,  caught  up  a  large 
stone,  laid  the  microscope  upon  one  of  the  steps,  and  in  an  instant 
smashed  it  to  pieces.  Having  done  this  he  said  in  reply  to  the 
angry  reproaches  of  his  friend,  that  when  he  was  cool  he  would  i 
pay  him  a  visit  and  explain  his  reasons.  Upon  that  visit  he  .tbu0 
addressed  his  friend : — 

'  Oh  that  I  had  remained  in  that  happy  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
you  found  rae !  Yet  I  confess,  that  as  my  knowledge  increased  so  did 
aiy  pleasure,  till  I  beheld  the  wonders  of  the  microscope :  from  that 
moment  I  have  been  tormented  by  doubts, — I  am  miserable,  and  must 
continue  to  be  so  till  I  enter  upon  another  stage  of  existence.  I  am  a 
solitary  individual  among  fifty  millions  of  people,  all  brought  up  in  the 
same  belief  as  myself,  and  all  happy  in  their  ignorance.  I  will  keep  the 
secret  within  my  own  bosom,  it  will  destroy  my  peace,  but  I  shall  have 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  I  alone  feel  those  doubts  which,  had 
Inot destroyed  the  instrument,  might  have  been  communicated  to  others, 
and  rendered  thousands  wretched.  Forgive  me,  my  friend — and  bring 
Iwre  no  more  implements  of  knowledge  .*' — 

This  is  a  fine  story;  but  how  much  finer  might  it  have  been  if 
the  European  had  been  a  Christian  philosopher,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
perimentalist! 

*  I  have  been  asked,'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  ^  by  one  of  the  most  amiable 
men  I  know,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  friends  I  ever  possessed,  why 
I  trouble  myself  so  much  about  the  Hindoos :  why  not  allow  mothers 
to  destroy  their  infants,  widows  to  immolate  themselves  with  their  hus- 
bands, and  Brahmins  to  pour  boiling  oil  into  the  ears  of  the  lower  casts 
who  hear  the  Shastah  ?  This  gentleman  lived  upwards  of  twenty  years 
in  India,  and,  like  many  others,  saw  no  impropriety  in  such  conduct ; 
or  he  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  reprobate  it,  and  attempt  a  ^ 
change.  But  as  I  know  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  numerous  philan- 
thropists, 1  shall  answer  the  question  in  the  language  of  the  excellent 
Cowper. 

"  I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk,         ,  i 

As  sweet  as  charity,  from  human  breasts.  ^ 

1  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 

Aiid  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 

How  then  should  I,  and  any  man  that  lirjBs, 

Be  strangers  to  each  other? " 

While 
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While  Mr.  Forbes  felt  thas,  like  a  wise  knd  good  tnan,  from 
Ube  abominable  institiidons  of  Hindostan,  he  could  sympathize 
with  whatever  was  good  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  treat 
their  prejudices  with  tenderness  and  respect.    The  inhabitants  of 
Dhuboy  requested  that  their  fetlow-citizens,  the  monkeys,  and  the 
water-*fowI  who  frequent  their  lake,  might  not  be  fired  at  bj  the  Eur(V 
peans  of  the  garrison ;  alleging  as  a  reason  for  this  request  not 
merely  tlieir  own  belief,  but  that  those  creatures  were  useful  in  keeping 
the  city  and  the  tank  free  from  dirt,  nuisance  and  reptiles.    The 
monkeys,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  peacocks^  and  many  other  birds, 
destroy  great  niunbers  of  die  deadly  serpents  with  which  India  is 
infested;   the  monkey  knows  where  the  danger   ties  from  these 
deadly  reptiles,  seizes  the  snake  by  the  neck,  and  grinds  down  the 
head  upon  the  gravel  or  upon  a  stone,  then  tosses'  the  writhing 
body  to  its  young  for  a  plaything.    Mr.  Forbes  readily  gratited  the 
request ;  and  the  protection  which  was  asked  for  these  creatures, 
who  had  the  public  claim  to  it^^  be  extended  to  all,  amd  prevsdled 
upon  his  countrymen  never  to  fire  a  shot  within  the  fortress.  Evety 
Wrd  therefore  which  flew  over  the  walls  found  an  asylum ;  every 
house  was  crowded  with  squirrels  as  well  as  monkeys,  trees  wer^ 
filled  with  peacocks,  doves,  and  parrots,  the  lake  covered  with  aquatic 
fowl,  and  the  surrounding  groves  enlivened  with  bulbuls  and  warb- 
lers of  every  kind.  The  Brahmins,  encouraged  by  this  coaipliance^ 
asked  another  favour  of  more  importance,  the  greatest  indeed  which 
could  be  conferred  upon  them;  it  was,  that  he  would  give  an  order 
forbidding  beef  to  be  killed  in  the  city,  or  publicly  exposed  to 
sale.     They  knew,  they  said,  the  English  sddrers  would  have  beef 
if  it  were  procurable,  but  they  hoped  that  if  Mr.  Forbes  could  not 
prevent  the  slaughter  he  would  keep  it  as  private  as  possible.    '  It 
would  have  been  cruel  as  well' as  impolitic,'  he  observes^  ^  to*  have 
refused  them  so  innocent  and  reasonable  a  request.    I  only  wished 
the  rest  of  my  countrymen  there  had  been  as  indiflereitt  to  this 
food  as  myself,  and  their  feelings  should  not  have  been  wounded;' 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Forbes  says^  he  almost  envied  these  Hindoos 
the  pleasures  which  they  enjoyed  in  the.  performance  of  their  re- 
ligious duties,  and  the  delight  of  social  worship^  for  duripg  four 
years  he  was  deprived  of  all  the  sacred  ordinaucesi  of  Chn«tiana^ 
They  often  asked  hkn  this  important  question)  Master,  wfaen^  an 
Englishman  dies,  does  he  think  he  shall  go  to  his  God  f  andl.the 
remark  upon  his  answer  was  usually  to  this  effect>^ — Your  countty- 
men.  Master,  seem  to  take  very  litt^  trouble  about  thai  business — 
the  Hindoos,  the  Mahomedans,  die  Parsees^  the  RomdnCatbolic 
Christians  all  duly  perform  the  respective  ceremonies- of  their 
religion:  the  English  ak>ne  appear  uticoiieerfied  about  such 
things.     Mr.  Forbes  himself^  to  his  great  astodisbment,  fell  under 

an 
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W  imputation  of  a  very  different  kind.  When  he  had  been  about 
two  yeara  at  Dhuboy  a  rumour  prevailed  that  he  worshi[^d  th« 
devily  or  at  least  (hat  he  performed  ceremonies  and  paid  some 
kind  of  adoration>  to  the  evil  principle,— and  the  rumour  was 
traced  to  his  own  sei;vants.  The  mystery  was  soon  explained:  he 
bad  frequently  pea-fowl  at  his  table;  the  gizzard  was,  in  Englisb 
&shion,  sent  from  the  table  to  be  broiled  and  seasoned,  and  wheo 
it  was  returned  thu^  bedevilled,  and  the  guest  took  a  glass  of  wine 
after  it,  the  servant  who  was  a  stranger  to'  the  manners,  custom?, 
and  language  of  the  master,  and  understood  nothii^  imt  the  name^ 
actually  and  not  very  unreasonably  believed  that  this  was  a  sacrifice 
performed  to  the  devil  himself. 

The  district  over  which  Mr.  Forbes  presided  was  infested  by 
the  BheeLs  and  Gracias,  a  savage  race  of  men,  die  descen- 
dants  probably  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  who  in 
that  unremembered  conquest  which  reduced  the  natives  to  the 
state  of  degradation  in  which  the  lower  casts  at  present  existr^ 
preferred  with  a  better  spirit  but  not  with  happier  consequence* 
a  barbarous  independence.  Woe  to  the  human  species  wherever 
it  begins  to  be  retrograde!  when  once  the  characteristic  virtues 
of  civilization  are  lost,  its  ferocious  passions  prevail,  and  man 
becomes  more  fierce  than  the  fierc^t  beast.  Under  the  Mahratta 
government^  these  Bheels  and  Gracias  were  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts.  Soon  after  Mr.  Forbes  arrived  at  Dhuboy,  while  he 
was  sitting  at  dinner  with  a  young  friend  lately  arrived  fVom  Eng- 
land, some  peasants  were  introduced  who  bc^e  a  dish  covered 
%l^ith  a  napJan«  Supposing  it  to  contain  a  present  of  game  he 
desired  it  might  be  put  upon  the  table :  and  his  horror  may  be 
i^iagined  when,  upon  taking  off  the  cloth,  he  beheld  a  human 
head  just  decollated  !  It  was  the  head  of  a  Gracia  who  had  met 
with  his  proper  fate  in  a  plundering  incursion.  Mr.  Forbei»  im- 
m^iately  issued  the  most  positive  orders  to  prohibit  such  exe- 
cutions in  future:  but  to  his  sorrow  he  found  that  this  humanity 
was  no  mercy  to  the  villagers ;  for  it  only  made  these  banditti 
more  insolent,  mgne  audacious  and  more  cruel.  Year  after  year 
of  remopstrances  and  mistakea  clemency  on  his  part  served  but 
to  eaibolden  them.  Th^  ravaged  the  country,  burnt  the  villages, 
xuMrdered  wen,  women  and  children,  and  exercised  upon  those  wfaa 
fell  into  their  hand&  cruelties  at  the  thought  of  which  human  nature- 
shudders.  They  fastened  letters  fiUed  with  abusive  menace  to  the 
v^ry  gates^  of  INwiboy.  A  few  Hindoos  were  one  morning  as- 
sembled before;  the  Gate  of  Diamonds,  when  two  armed  Gracias- 
<m  horseback  came  up,  and  asked  if  the  governor  were  in  the 
t)urbarf  being  aBS«i«red  in  the  affirmative,  one  of  them  tbrewa  letter 
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to  a  Bndimin,  sayings  deliver  this  to  him — ^and  that  you  may  not  for- 
get it,  he  added,  take  this  for  a  remembrance, — at  the  same  instant 
thrusting  a  spear  into  his  side.  His  companion  in  like  manner  ac- 
companied the  message  with  a  stroke  of  the  scimitar  across  the  breast 
of  a  Banian.  Their  letters  to  the  governor  were  in  the  most 
arrogant  and  inflated  style.  They  boasted  of  their  impregnable 
holds,  hke  those  of  the  eagle  in  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks;  they  laughed 
at  his  power,  and  reminded  him  that  a  gnat  could  torment  an 
elephant.  Many  villages  were  entirely  depopulated  by  these 
wretches,  and  the  inhabitants  emigrated  into  other  countries,  de- 
claring that  great  as  were  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under 
die  justice  and  clemency  of  the  British  laws,  these  blessings  w^ere 
of  little  avail  if  they  were  not  protected  against  the  Gracias, 
and  they  would  rather  submit  themselves  to  an  Asiatic  despot^ 
than  be  exposed  to  this  perpetual  danger.  Mr.  Forbes  was  there- 
fore compelled  at  length  to  urge  the  government  of  Baroche  and 
Bombay  to  send  a  military  force  against  these  banditti.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  seize  the  chieftain  and  his  principal 
officers  if  possible.  It  failed  in  this,  but  it  was  conducted  with 
fuch  skill  and  secrecy,  that  his  capital  was  surprised  and  the 
women  of  his  zenana  were  taken  and  sent  to  Dhuboy  as  hostages. 
TTie  Gracia  princesses  were  at  first  very  obstreperous,  they  declared 
that  they  .would  kill  themselves,  if  they  were  brought  into  Mr. 
Forbes's  presence,  or  any  way  exposed  to  public  view ;  they  were 
however  treated  with  such  respect  to  all  their  customs  and  feelings 
that  they  had  no  temptation  to  execute  this  threat;  and  this  act  of 
vigour  made  the  Gracias  as  humble  as  they  had  before  been 
insolent;  Mr.  Forbes,  however,  would  grant  diem  peace  on  no 
other  security  than  that  of  the  Bhauts,  and  under  the  guarantee  of 
that  extraordinary  race,  it  was  concluded. 

After  thb  treaty  these  districts  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  and 
flourished  under  the  blessings  of  the  British  government,  til]  in  the 
year  17B3  tliey  were  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas,  of  all  Oriental  tyrants 
the  most  cruel  and  the  most  oppressive.  Such  a  transfer  was  the 
Heaviest  of  all  cahunities  to  the  inhabitants,  and  while  there  remained 
a  hope  that  it  might  be  averted,  no  prayers,  no  ceremonies,  no  sacri- 
^ces  wereleft  unperformed  by  the  different  casts  and  religions.  When 
die  cession  was  actually  made,  and  Mr.  Forbes  and  his  country- 
men departed  from  Baroche,  they  were  followed  to  the  water-, 
aide  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city.  As  they  were  em* 
barking  to  cross  the  Nerbudda,  a  dark  cloud  passed  over  them 
and  a  shower  of  rain  fell ;  the  natives  then  were  no  longer  able 
to  keep  silence,  and  exclaimed  with  prophetic  grief,  '  these  drops 
are  the  t«ars  of  Heaven  for  the  fate  of  Baroche.'    *  I  oppose 
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this  fact/  says  Mr.  Forbes,  '  to  a  thousand  unfounded  prejudices 
and  unsupported  calumnies  against  the  English,  which  were  onca 
80  easily  credited  in  Europe/ 

Before  Mr.  Forbes  left  Dhuboy  a  deputation  from  die  Brahmins 
and  principal  inhabitants  came  to  condole  with  him  on  the  change  of 
affairs,  and  offer  him  presents.  Perceiving  that  they  were  hurt 
by  his  refusal,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  mention  a  gift  which 
he  could  receive  without  conscientious  scruples,  if  they  could 
bestow  it, — a  few  specimens  of  their  idols  from  some  of  the 
ruined  dewals  in  the  city,  that  he. might  t^ke  them  to  England 
and  erect  a  temple  for  them  in  his  own  garden.  The  request 
produced  a  solemn  silence;  they  expressed  no  apprehension  of 
his  ridiculing  their  religion,  but  seemed  anxious  to  know  why  a 
christian  should  wish  to  possess  any  objects  of  Hindoo  worship. 
He  explained  to  them  the  general  curiosity  of  Europeans  and  the 
gratification  it  would  be  to  show  to  his  countrymen  these  speci- 
mens of  oriental  sculpture :  there  was  some  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing the  first  of  these  reasons.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  himself  should  behold  relics  brought  from  a  place 
which  was  endeared  to  him  by  so  many  recollections — that  feeling  they 
instantly  understood;  and  their  tears  flowed  when  they  requested 
that  they  might  return  and  consult  the  recluse  Brahmins,  concern- 
ing the  first  request  of  the  kind  which  they  had  ever  heard  of.  » 
The  result  was  that  he  was  desired  to  take  what  he  pleased:  and 
the  monuments,  thus  honourably  obtained,  are  now  placed  in  a 
temple  of  Friendship,  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the  margin  of  a 
piece  of  water,  adorned  with  the  nymphaea  lotus,  which,  with  its 
white  flowers  and  broad  recumbent  leaves  reminds  the  author  of  the 
sacred  tanks  in  Guzerat. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  the  principal  inhabitants, 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedaps,  with  an  unusual  gloom  and  solemnity 
in  their  manner,  entreated  him  to  postpone  his  journey,  because 
the  day  was  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  they  urged  him  to  stay  till 
the  garrison  and  the  train  of  artillery  could  proceed  with  him, 
and  informed  him  of  a  report,  that  the  Gracias  had  raised  a  large 
body  of  horse  and  foot  for  the  express  purpose  of  seizjng  him  on 
the  way.  Having  apprised  him  of  the  danger,  they  presented  him 
wiA  an  address  which  they  had  just  composed  in  the  Hindoo  lan- 
guage, translated  into  Persian,  and  written  on  paper  spotted  with 
■ilver  and  flowered  with  gold.  At  this  time  they  could  have  no 
interested  motive  for  flattering  Mr.  Forbes,  whom  they  were  never 
to  see  again,  and  from  whom  they  could  never  expect  to  receive 
another  benefit.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  tis  their  sincere 
feeling  and  as  his  merited  eulogium,  and  hi  justice  to  both  parties 
we  transcribe  jt  here. 

yoh,  XM.  N©.  xxui.  p  *  Trans- 
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*  Translation  of  the  Persian  Address  from  the  Inhabitants  (f  Dhuboy  to 

the  English  Collector  ^  on  the  morning  of  hisJhuU  departure* 

ALLA! 

*  Thouconferrestpower  and  greatness  on  the  sons  ofmen,  accord- 
ing to  thy  pleasure :  by  Thee  the  nations  of  the  eartk  are  created ; 
their  kings  and  rulers  are  ordained  by  Thee ! 

^  Dhuboy,  famed  among  the  cities  of  the  east,  was  happy  when  this 
English  sirdar  presided  in  her  durbar;  his  disposition  towards  the 
inhabitants  was  with  the  best  consideration.  He  afforded  shelter  to 
all,  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor;  he  delivered  them  from  trouble 
and  restored  them  to  comfort.  All  castes  who  looked  up  to  him  ob- 
tained redress,  without  distinction  and  without  price.  When  he  took 
the  poor  by  the  hand  he  made  him  rich :  under  his  protection  the 
people  were  happy,  and  reposed  on  the  be<l  of  ease.  When  he  super* 
intended  the  garden,  each  gardener  performed  his  duty ;  rills  of  water 
flowed  to  every  flower,  and  all  the  trees  in  the  garden  flourished. 
So  equal  was  his  justice,  that  the  tiger  and  the  kid  might  drink  at  the 
same  fountain ;  and  often  did  he  redeem  the  kid  from  the  tiger's 
mouth.  Under  his  administration  the  rich  dared  not  to  oppress  the 
poor ;  for  his  eyes  were  open  on  the  great  and  small ! 

'  In  this  country  we  have  not  known  any  government  so  upright 
as  that  of  the  English : — Alas  I  if  our  protector  forsakes  us  we  shall 
be  disconsolate  as  a  widow  :  we  shall  mourn  the  loss  of  a  father,  and 
weep  as  for  the  death  of  a  mother ! — ^Alla  !  in  thy  mercy  continue 
him  to  us !' — vol.  iii.  p.  366. 

The  superior  Brahmin  then  took  him  and  bis  linguist  into  a 
private  room,  and  renewed  his  entreaties  that  he  would  >yai(;  for 
die  march  of  the  garrison.  The  Gracias,  he  said,  had  convened 
the  diviners,  and  by  the  Mantra^  which  is  their  most  sofemn  form 
of  imprecation,  devoted  him  to  destruction.  They  meant  to  waylay 
him,  and  of  this  there  were  notf  only  oral  reports  but  written  proofs. 
Mr.  Forbes,  despising  the  auguries  and  the  Mantra,  attended  too 
little  to  the  proofs  that  mischief  was  designed;  and,  though  the 
alarm  had  now  reached  his  servants,  and  they  entreated  him  to  delay 
his  journey,  he  would  not  be  persuaded.  To  show  his  friends,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  did  not  entirely  despise  their  counsel,  he  called  for  a 
Bhant  who  was  one  of  the  principal  securities  for  the  treaty  with 
the  Gracias,  and  desired  him  to  get  on  horseback  and  accompanj 
him  as  far  as  the  place  which  had  been  pointed  out  as  tlie  int^ided 
scene  of  the  treachery ;  and  resolving  to  pass  the  place  before  the 
close  of  day,  he  set  out  at  two  o'clock  instead  of  four  as  he  intenc|ed. 
To  these  precautions  he  owed  his  providential  escape  from  cap* 
tivity,  torments,  and  death ! — the  Gracias  had  kept  the  treaty  as 
long  as  the  British  retained  their  dominion  over  the  country:  thm 
moment  thev  heard  of  the  cession,  considering  them  as  a  ialliogr 
powerj  thex  hoped,  to  take  vengeance  for  tiie  slmae  which  they  bad 
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stiffered,  and  the  restraint  imposed  upon  them.  Even  the  Bhaut 
security  was  disregarded :  400  foot  and  300  horse  attacked  Mr. 
Forbes's  servants^  and  cutting  some  of  them  down  vehemently  de- 
manded where  their  master  was ;  these  faithful  people  protested 
that  he  was  far  beyond  their  reach,  though  at  that  time  he  was 
not  three  miles  distant.  They  pUmdered  the  baggage,  vented  their 
fury  upon  the  servants,  and  happily  did  not  pursue  the  object  of 
their  hatred,  whom  they  might  so  easily  have  overtaken.  It  was 
known  afterwards  that  they  meant  to  have  carried  him  alive  to 
one  of  their  hill  forts,  and  to  have  deliberated  at  leisure  by  what 
tortures  to  destroy  him. 

We  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  these  volumes,  leaving   un- 
touched much  interesting  matter,  among  which  are  a  Journey  to 
Ahmedabad,  .  some    valuable    communications    by  Sir  Charles 
Malet,  an  abridged  account  of  Sir  Charles's  journey  across  the 
peninsula  from  Surat  to  Calcutta;  and  a  narrative  of  the  defence 
of  Onore  by  Captain  Torriano  in  1784,  which  for  resolute  and 
platierit  endurance  may  vie  with  any  thing  in  history.     Mr.  Forbes 
had  promised  his  parents  that  should  it  please  the  Almighty  to 
bless  him  with  a' moderate  competency,  no  flattering  situation  of 
wealth  or  power  should  induce  him  to  remain  abroad  after  he  had 
attained  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  that  promise  he  kept,  and  spent  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth  at  St.  Helena,  on  his  final  re- 
turn to  Europe,  with  a  fair  fortune,  a  sound  constitution  and  a 
cfear  conscience.     Nineteen  passengers,  youths  like  himself,  went 
out  with  him  to  India  in  the  same  ship ;  seventeen  of  them  died  ; 
ill  that  country  many  years  before  he  left  it ! — Such  are  the  tre-  \ 
niendous  chances  against  human  life. in  India:  at  that  time  indeed 
it  appeared  by  official  documents  that,  incl uding  soldiers,  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  died  in  India  to  thase  who  returned  was  83  to  1 ! 
Should  Mr.  Forbes  i-eprint  these  interesting  volumes  we  advise 
bim  to  omit  the  i^merous  quotations  which  detract  from  the  valu^ 
of  the  work  as  much  as  they  add  to  its  bulk.     As  they  are  mostly 
from  books  which  are  easily  accessible,  mere  reference  to  thepassage, 
where  it  is  worth  referring  to,  would  suffice,  and  room  would  thu^ 
be  gained  for  newer  and  better  matter  from  his  own  stores. 


AjiT.  X.     Precursor  to  an  Expos&  on  Forest  Trees  and  Timber; 
connected  rmth  tlie  Maritime  Strength  and  Prosperity  of  the. 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Provinces.     By  Captain  Layman^ . 
R.N.     London.     1812. 

T  has  of  late  years  become  a  practice,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated,  for  disappointed  projectors 
•f  every  description  to  fly  to  parliament,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
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that  reward  for  their  projects,  which  the  proper  depiurtmeots  of  the 
|overnment,  or  the  public  at  large,  had  already  refused  to  them. 
It  is  curious  to  the  mere  by-stander  to  observe  the  avidity  with  which 
some  good-natured  senator  kindly  takes  by  the  hand  those  parents 
of  abortions ;  and  still  more  curious  to  mark  with  what  imposing 
gravity  a  committee  will  sit  down  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  mouse- 
trap, or  a  cork-jacket.    If  the  two  houses  of  I^arliament  are  thus  to 
be  made  on  all  occasions  the  pis  aller  of  disappointed  projectors, 
there  is  no  saying  where  the  evil  will  end ;  and  we  may  soon  expect 
to  see  as  numerous  a  host  besieging  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  as 
tenanted  the  five  hundred  apartments  of  the  grand  academy  of  La- 
puta ;  few  of  them  so  patient  as  the  ^  man  with  the  meagre  aspect/ 
who  had  been  eight  years  upon  a  project  for  extracting  sun-beams  out 
of  cucumbers ;  and  all  of  them  far  less  reasonable  in  their  demands 
than  this  poor  projector,  who  only  asked  to  get  *  something  as  an 
encouragement  to  mgenuity/  and  *  to  help  to  pay  for  his  cucumbers.'^ 
To  encourage  and  reward  ingenuity  is  the  duty  of  all  governments; 
but  wheu  an  incompetent  tribunal  is  called  upon  to  decide  the  claims 
of  genius,  there  is  far  more  danger  of  encouraging  quackery  tlian 
»ny  certainty  of  rewarding  merit.     Inventions  and  discoveries  that 
•re  really  useful  may  be  said,  like  virtue,  to  be  their  own  reward ; 
the  benefit  of  them  can  always,  in  this  country,  be  secured  by 
law  to  their  proprietors.     The  invention  of  a  piece  of  machinery 
for  abridging  manual  labour,  or  improving  any  species  of  manu« 
facture,  soon  finds  its  way  in  the  world,  without  being  bolstered 
up  by  Lords  or  Commons.     Had  Mr.  Arkwright  presented  his 
first  model  of  a  spinning-ifiachine  to  the  House  of  Commons*  they 
would  perhaps  have  voted  him  one  hundred  pounds — ^perhaps  no- 
thing— from  the  public  he  obtained  in  a  very  few  years  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.    The  editor  of  the  Times  looks  not  to  Par- 
liament to  remunerate  him  for  the  expense  he  has  incurred  in 
applying  the  powers  of  the  steam-enguie  to  the  printing  of  a  news- 
paper.    M.  Brunei  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty  about 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  extraordinary  machinery  in  Ports- 
mouth dock-yard,  by  which  the  whole  navy  is  supplied  with  blocks, 
and  would  probably  not  have  been  overpaid  if  he  had  received  twice 
that  sum ;  but  we  doubt  if  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  awarded  him  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  invention ; — and, 
to  descend  to  smaller  matters,  Farmer  Broad  received  a  subscription 
of  one  thousand  pounds  for  his  secret  of  c^itching  rats,  not  by  eiJii- 
biting  his  invention  at  St.  Stephen's,  wl\ere  he  well  knew  no  such 
vermin  frequented,  but  by  making  his  experiment  in  the  fariQ-yardi 
and  barns  of  Herefordshire,  tlie  lallowchaudlers',  the  cheesemongers*, 
and  seedsmens*  shops  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  tlie  great  victualling 
llep6t  at  Deptford,  in  all  of  which  the  utility  of  his  discovery  wa» 
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made  apparent.  All  we  desire  is^  that  those  who  know  something 
of  the  matter  in  question^  may  be  constituted  the  judges  of  it» 
merits. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  accidentally  glancing 
over  a  speech,  purporting  to  be  that  of  a  noble  lord  iti  the  upper 
lioiise,  on  a  pamphlet  by  Captain  Layman  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
professing  to  contain  hints  for  tlie  improvement  of  ship- building, 
and  the  better  management  of  naval  timber.  The  .speech  was  not 
quite  intelligible,  which  is  too  often  the  case  \^''n\i  the  blundering 
reporters  for  the  newspapers :  we  had  heard  llie  namej  however, 
and  recollected  to  have  seen  some  disjecta  membra  among  the 
'  Omniana'  of  Sylvanus  Urban ;  but  whether  these  were  some  of 
the  '  limbs'  which  the  Captain  subsequently  collected,  and  put  to- 
gether in  his  *  Precursor/  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  We 
suspect  however  that  Mr.  Urban  has  let  out  the  secret,  and  that 
the  '  Precursor'  comes  hobbling  behind,  likeMr.  Piowdeu's  '  post- 
liminious  preface.' 

From  the  diversity  of  tongues  contained  in  the  title,  we  pre- 
sume that  Captain  Layman  is  a  scholar ;  that  he  is  deeply  read 
we  can  have  no  doubt ;  for  he  talks  of  many  interesting  works  on 
naval  timber  by  Sir  William  Petty,  Dr.  Hook,  and  Silva  Evelyn, 
of  which  we  are  compelled  to  confess  our  total  ignorance,  though 
he  has  been  pleased  to  give  us  a  commendatory  niche  in  one  of  his 
notes,  as  knowing  something  of  the  subject;  he  will  therefore  per- 
haps excuse  us  for  recommending  him  to  consult  the  works  of 
Mr,  Secretary  Pepys  for  informationon  limber,  instead  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  and  to  give  up  those  of  Mr.  Silva  Evelyn  (some 
Portugueze  we  presume)  for  a  book  called  the  Silva,  written  by  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Evelyn,  in  both  of  which  we  can 
promise  him  that  he  will  find  much  to  his  purpose. 

Of  what  may  be  the  hidden  scope  and  tendency  of  the  '  Pre- 
cursor,' we  pretend  not  to  divine ;  all  we  can  gather  from  it  is,  that 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Honourable 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy  are  a  set  of  blockheads  ;  the  strongest 
proof  of  which  is,  that  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Captain  Layman 
when  he  wished  to  impress  them  with  certain  serious  and  important 
truths  about  the  use  and  management  of  naval  timber. 

The  first  proposition,  it  seems,  which  he  had  to  communicate  was, 
to  appoint  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England; 
the  next,  to  create  an  inspector  or  superintendant  of  timber  and  ship- 
building, the  surveyors  of  the  navy  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter : 
we  are  then  told,  that  in  England  oak  trees  grow  on  private  estates 
and  on  the  crown  lands ; — where  else  indeed  could  they  grow  ! — 
that  there  are  not  so  many  oak  trees  now  as  there  were  in  former 
times;  that,  however,  there  is  teak  in  India,  w'hi(:h  is  the  most 
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important  discovery  in  the  book ;  and  finally,  it  is  concluded,  logi* 
caUy  enough,  that  as  we  have  but  little  timber,  we  ought  therefore 
to  take  care  not  to  expend  much.     This  is  the  substance  of  what 
we  can  make  out  with  any  degree  of  certaintv  in  the  *  Precursor;' 
there  is  a  good  deal  however  concerning  Lord  Nelson's  condolence 
with  the  author  for  the  loss  of  his  ship;  and  something  about  kid- 
Yiapping  the  poor  Chinese  from  (heir  friends  and  families,  and  coo> 
veying  them  to  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  plant  sugar-canes,  a  thing 
they  never  saw  nor  heard  of  in  the  islands  they  came  from,  and 
where  they  subsisted  hy  Jishiifg;  and  these  free  labourers,  as  they 
were  called,  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  African  negroes !    We 
are  at  a  loss,  however,  to  discover  how  this  happy  thought,  whidi 
was  partially  carried  into  execution,  to  the  di^race  of  all  concerned 
in  it,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  project  for  seasoning  naval  timber. 
That  secret  may  probably  be  revealed  in  the  *  Expos4.'    But  as  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  noble  lord  in  question  has  some  notion  of 
naval  matters,  and  may  perhaps  be  laudably  looking  forward,  in  the 
course  of  events,  to  succeed  to  the  administration  of  the  naval  con- 
cerns of  the  empire,  he  may  not  be  displeased  vnth  a  slight  sketch 
of  what  has  already  been  done  on  the  subject  of  bis  speech,  which 
may  convince  him  that  it  had  not  escaped  attention  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Captain  Layman^s  '  Precursor ;'  from  which,  inde^ 
we  suspect  that  the  noble  lord  will  be  able  to  extract  just  as  much 
information  regarding  the  seasoning  of  timber,  and  the  dry-rot,  as 
the  ingenious  artist  already  mentioned  did  sunshine  from  bis  cu- 
cumbers.    Captain  Layman  is,  in  truth,  come  into  the  field  at  the 
'  eleventh  hour.*  • 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  duration  of  ships  of  war,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  line,  has  of  late  years  been  very  much  short- 
ened. They  have  died  prematurely  of  a  new  disease, — ^new,  at  least, 
with  regard  to  them, — known  by  the  name  of  the  dfy-rot,  which  we 
have  supposed  to  originate  in  green  timber,  but  which,  having  once 
planted  itself,  spreads  its  seeds  and  roots  equally  over  green  and 
dry,  rotting  and  decomposing  tlie  fibre  of  the  wood  wherever  it  fixes 
itself. 

The  origin  of  this  destructive  disease  is  not,  if  our  conjecture 
be  right,  difficult  to  be  traced.  We  know  not  as  yet  precisely 
what  is  the  supposed  fluid  matter  called  the  sap  of  trees^  nor  by 
what  laws  it  is  propelled  fironi  the  roots  to  the  highest  extremi- 
ties ;  but  that  a  circulation  of  something  does  take  place  has  long 
been  known  and  confirmed  by  direct  experiment.  It  is  this  circu- 
lation, moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  that  communicates  new  life  to 
the  vegetable  principle ;  that  creates  in  its  asceiit  buds  and  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit,  all  of  which  die  away  and  disappear  when  it 
again  descends.    Whether  it  be  the  acids  or  the  oils,  the  resins  or 
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die  gums,  or  all  or  none  of  them,  that  are  Aas  pit  in  motion,  or 
whether  it  be  some  gaseous  or  other  subtle  and  volatile  fluid,  which 
i^  the  proper  season  resuscitates  the  vegetable  life,  remains  yet  to 
be  discovered.  It  is  pretty  clear  however  that  whatever  that  power 
may  be,  which  thus  stirs  up  and  calls  into  new  life  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  vegetation,  it  does  not  cease  altogether  from  the  moment 
that  the  tree  has  been  cut  down  add  separated  from  the  parent  root. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  trunks  of  elm  trees,  for  instance,  cut 
down  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  if  the  bark  be  suffered  to  remain 
on  them,- will  push  out  leaves  and  small  shoots  the  following  spring 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  trmik ;  the  sap  that  was  in  the  wood 
at  the  time  of  felling,  impelled  by  tiie  genial  influence  of  the  sea- 
son, begins  to  circulate,  puts  the  living  principle  in  action,  opens 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  makes  a  last  and  feeble  effort  at  vege-. 
tation. 

This  simple  fact,  which  could  not  escape  common  observation, 
siust  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  winter  felled  timber,  when  the 
sap  was  supposed  to  have  descended  into  the  root  or  the  ground, 
would  not  possess  the  same  tendency  to  vegetate ;  and  that  if  the 
bark  was  stripped  off  in  the  spring  while  the  tree  was  standing,  so 
that  the  sap  could  not  rise,  or  rise  but  imperfectly,  and  left  in  that 
upi^bt  posture  till  the  winter,  the  tendency  to  vegetation  would  be 
still  further  repressed;  the  fluid  parts  would  subside;  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  collapse;  and  the  timber  become  more  compact,  solid,  and 
stroi^;  or,  in  other  words,  would  at  once  be  seasoned,  and  not  liable 
to  Arow  out  those  abortions  of  vegetation,  those  excrescences 
whi<;h  form  the  lowest  class  of  vegetables,  and  which,  by  some 
cxtraordiuaiy  process  communicated  to  the  wood,  infect  it  with 
Ae  disease  above-mentioned ;  a  disease  which  seems  to  act  by 
depriving  the  wood  of  all  moisture,  and  so  completely  decom- 
posing the  fibres,  that,  though  in  appearance  sound,  it  crumbles 
between  the  fingers  into  a  mass  of  impalpable  powder. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  different  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  dry-rot,  many  contending  that  this  disease  will  as  readily 
attack  timber  however  long  it  may  have  been  seasoned,  when  exposed 
to  damp  and  confined  air,  as  it  will  seize  upon  green  timber.  We  are 
not  of  this  opinion;  and  we  are  bonieout,  as  we  think,  in  our  theory 
of  the  dry-rot  being  produced  originally  by  the  natural  juices  of 
the  wood  being  brought  into  action,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
dkSerent  genera  of  fungi,  which  are  found  to  infest  different  kinds 
of  timber.  Mr.  Sowerby,  who  was  employed  by  the  Navy  Board 
to  examine  the  Queen  Qiarlotte,  a  new  ship  in  a  complete  state 
of  dry-rot,  found  the  most  prevalent  of  the  parasitical  vegetable 
which  occasions  the  disease,  to  be  the  ayfostroma  giga^iteum, 
a  gigantic  leather-Kke  fungus  peculiar  to  oak,  and  knbwn  there- 
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forcy  ill  commou  language,  b^  tbe  naiQe  pf .  oak4ea$her ;  h\A 
be  found  also  the  boletits  hybridxis,  being  tbe  young  state  of  the 
boletus  medulla-panis^  or  white,  ragged,  soft  fungus ;  the  auricur 
laria  pulveruleniOy  and  some  others,  ^mong  nihich  the  balek$B 
lachrymans  was  the  most  scarce,  although  this  last  fui^us  is  that 
which  mostly  infests  dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings.  Now, 
as  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  injudiciousily  built  of  a  mixture 
of  English  oak  and  American  oak^  of  English  fir  and  American 
pitch-pine,  this  assemblage  of  different  sorts  of  timber  will,  we 
think,  account  for  the  different  kinds  of  fungi  found  in  that. ship. 
In  general,  however,  the  xylostroma  giganieum  may  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  dry-rot  in  ships,  and  the  boletus  lachrymans  m 
houses,  the  former  being  the  parasite  that  feeds  on  oak,  the  latter 
on  fir. 

It  may  fairly  be  inferred  then  that  as  different  timber  produoei 
different  kinds  of  fungus,  there  must  reside  in  each  kind  of  timber 
its  peculiar  moisture,  and  that  mere  wetness  or  damp  could  not 
produce  a  different  vegetable  on  dry  well-seaaoii^d  oak  and  other 
Icinds  of  timber  when  exposed  to  such  damps.  It  has  been  bkited 
to  us,  that  fungi  may  be  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  rotten 
timber ;  as  the  fungi  which  form  the  mould  of  cheese  are  the 
comei/uence  of  previous  rottenness,  and  not  the  occasion  of  it 
We  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  fact  with  regard  to  cheese,  and 
are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  a  cheese  in  a  perfect  state  of 
soundness,  be  placed  in  a  close  damp  cellar,  it  wUl  very  soon  be 
covered  with  fungi,  and  long  before  the  least  tendency  to  internal 
rottenness  has  taken  place  ;  and  with  regard  to  timber,  we  h^ov^, 
for  we  have  seen,  that  m  the  Mulgrave,  the  "Bar ham,  the  Poictiers, 
the  Dublin,  the  Stirling  Castle,  cum  mtiltis  aliis,  whole  planks, 
timbers  and  beams  were  covered  with  a  sheet  of  fungus,  while  th^ 
wood  was  still  perfectly  sound ;  though  it  is  well  known,  that  if 
not  speedily  removed,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  admitted,  tli0 
consequence  would  be,  a  total  decomposition  of  the  fibres,  either 
from  some  power  possessed  by  the  fungus  of  extractuig  the  juices 
of  the  wood,  or  of  occasioning  some  fermentative  process  within; 
and  while  the  surface  of  the  timber  would  still  retain  a  smooth  ^aad 
sound  appearance,  the  internal  part  would  be  reduced  to  a  nmss  of 
dust  and  rottenness. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  distinguish  the  dry  from  tbe 
zvet  rot ;  the  latter  has  nothing  to  do  with  fungus,  but  is  occ»- 
sioned  by  alternate  exposure  to  w^t  and  dry;  it  is  slow  and  gradual 
in  its  progress,  and  rather  separates  than  decomposes  tbe  fibres  of 
the  wood. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  in  corroboratipn  of 
oiu  tlieory,     The  more  sappy  iv^tt  is,  tha  ttipre  it  is  subject 
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,  to  be  infected  wkh  fungi  and  the  dry-rot ;  thui  all  the  timber  ' 
brought  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  of  whidi  the  Antwerp  fleet 
has  been  built,  is  remarkably  subject  to  the  dry-rot;  so  is  all  the 
timber  that  is  brought  from  the  forests  of  America ;  whereas  the 
timber  of  trees  that  grow  in  exposed  situations^  as  on  the  sides  of 
hills  and  commons,  and  hedge^rows,  being  more  compact,  and 
less  sappy,  is  less  subject  to  this  fatal  ctisease.  Soil  and  climate 
have  also,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  on  the  nature  of 
growing  timber ;  the  farther  soiith  oak  grows,  the  better  the 
timber  would  seem  to  be ;  the  oak  on  the  bold  diores  of  the 
Adriatic  is  the  best  oak  known  in  Europe ;  and  the  oak  timber 
which  i^  produced  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  is  preferred 
to  the  timber  of  the  nortliern  counties  ;  that  of  Sussex  being  con* 
sidered  as  t^e  best.  In  a  contract  for  tree-nails,  drawn  up  more 
than  a  hiUidred  years  ago,  it  is  stipulated  that  they  should  be  made 
of  ^  good  Sussex  oak,  free  from  knots  and  shakes.' 

AU  these  posits  are  of  great  importance  to  be  ascertained,  and 
,we  know  of  no  one  so  well  qualified  for  the  purpose  as  Mr. 
Sowerby,  who  has  had  more  experience  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
fungi,  and  of  their  ravages  wherever  they  fix  themselves  on  timber, 
than  ai^  other  person  we  have  heard  of;  and  his  ideas,  we  under- 
stand, with  regard  to  the  seasoning  of  timber,  accord  very  much 
with  those  of  the  officers  of  hb  Majesty's  dock-yards,  who  have 
attended  to  this  most  important  subject. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  custom  of  felling  timber  trees, 
except  the  oak,  in  winter,  arose  from  a  conviction  diat,  when  the 
sap  has  subsided,  the  timber  is  more  compact.  The  exception  of 
the  oak  from  this  general  practice  nmst  have  ^arisen  entirely  from 
the  value  of  its  bark  and  the  facility  of  stripping  it  off  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tanning,  while  the  sap  is  in  the  act  of  rising;  and  to 
this  circumstance  alone  can  be  attributed  the  statute  of  the  QA 
James  I.  which  prohibited  th^  felling  of  oak  trees  when  bark  was 
at  a  given  price,  unless  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  last 
day  of  June ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  such  oak  timber 
as  was  meant  to  be  employed  in  the  building  or  repairing  of 
houses,  sliips  or  mills — ^an  exception  which  points  out  very  clearly 
what  .the  opinions  were  of  our  ancestors  with  regard  to  the  superior 
quality  of  wioter-felled  timber..  This  opinion  has,  in  fact,  been 
confirmed  by  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight,  who  ascer- 
tained that  die  alburnum. or  sapwood  of  trees  felled  in  the  winter 
is  morie  firm  and  tenacious  in  its  textufie,.and  consequently  inore 
durable,  than  that  of  the  s^ne  kind  of  wood  which  had  be^n  felled 
in  the  spring.  -  . 

.  Poctor  Plott,  who  wrote  about  J  SO  years  ago,  mentions  a  prac- 
tice in  Staflbrdshire  of  stripping  tb«  bark  of  their  oak  ti'ees  about 
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May,  while  standnig,  and  \rhen  the  sap  wa»  b^nnins  to  flow, 
^nd  of  felling  them  about  Michaelmas.  In  Mr.  Evelyn's  book 
are  some  papers  on  this  subject :  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr«  Pepys,  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  to  James  the  Second,  that 
monarch  issued  his  royal  warrant  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Navy,  directing  them  to  cause  to  be  stripped  in  the  spring,  and 
felled  in  the  ensuing  winter,  one  hundred  and  fifty  oak  trees  in 
Busby  park,  fit  for  naval  purposes.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
is  not  known  ;  though  there  is  little^  doubt  that,  able  and  active, 
exact  and  laborious  as  Mr.  Pepys  was,  the  record  would  be  found 
in  bis  numerous  manuscript  volumes,  now  shut  up  in  the  Pepysian 
library  at  Cambridge,  but  which  ou^t  unquestionably  to  be  lodged 
at  the  Admiralty  among  the  records  of  that  department. 

The  papers  of  Pepys,  of  Plott  and  Evelyn,. induced  the  French 
naturalists  Buffon  and  Du  Hamel  to  undertake  a  set  of  experi- 
ments on  the  barking  of  trees  in  the  spring,  and  leaving  them  to  stand 
during  the  summer  to  season;  by  which  process  Buffon  pronouncei^ 
the  timber  to  acquire  additional  compactness,  weight  and  strength, 
and  consequently  greater  durability.  And  it  is  laid  down  (in  the 
Histoire  Generate  de  la  Marine,  published  in  1 75S)  as  a  criterion 
to  determine  the  quality  of  oak  timber — ^that,  to  be  good,  it  shonki 
be  felled  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  and  the  wind  north  ;  and 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  bad,  if  cut  at  new  moon,  and  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  south.* 

In  England  the  subject  has  not  met  with  that  attention  which 
it  so  evidently  deserves.  Dr.  Plott  says  the  Royal  Sovereign  was 
built  of  winter*felled  timber,  and  speaks  of  its  uncommon  hardness ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  fact.  The  first  experiment  we  know 
of  was  that  of  building  the  Monti^  of  winter-felled  timber,  as  we 
mentioned  in  a  former  Number,  by  order  of  Lord  Sandwich ;  diis 
diip  was  launched  in  17799  ^nd  we  do  not  find  that  she  required 
any  repair  for  ten  years  afterwards,  and,  indeed,  she  is  yet  a  good 
shm. 

'  It  is  the  less  surprizing  diat  the  durable  quality  of  this  ship  dbould 
not  have  attracted  the  attention  which  might  be  expected,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  experiment  was  made  when  the  ordi« 
nary  duration  of  ships  wlis  osculated  at  deven  or  twelve  years, 
before  they  required  much  repair;  but  we  own  it  does'  appear 
inther  unaccountable  that  none  ot  our  builders,  eidier  public  or 
private,  should  have  Mi  the  advantage  of  deviating  from  die  ordi- 
nary routine,  or  that  a  mere  spirit  of  coriosiQr  ^ould  not  have 
induced  than  to  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  the  comparative 
quality  of  oak  timber  felled  in  the  winter  when  the  sap  was  down, 

*  Hilt.  Gen.  de  la  Mar.  ton.  iii.  plancbe  I.  p.  28S.  ita  yArchit.  NaT. 
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yf]^  that  of  the  same  age  and  from  the  same  forest  felled  m  the 
spring  when  the  sap  was  rising.  In  France,  where  *  tbey  order 
^ese  things  better/  they  not.  only  felled  their  oak  trees  when  the 
^  wind  was  at  north',  and  ^  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,'  but  by  a  royal 
ordinance  of  the  year  iQGQ,  the  time  of  felling  was  fiised  from  the 
first  of  October  to  the  fifteentli  of  April.  But  Buonaparte,  satisfied 
by  the  reports  of  the  Sgavans  that  '  ships  built  of  timber  felled  at 
the  moment  of  vegetation  must  be  liable  to  rajHd  decay,  and  require 
immediate  repairs  from  the  effect  of  the  fermentation  of  the  sap  in 
those  pieces  which  had  not  been  felled  at  the  proper  season,'  is* 
sued  a  circular  order  *  sL  MM.  les  Agens  Forestiers,'  that  the  tune 
for  felling  naval  timber  should  be  abridged^  and  that  it  should  take 
place  '  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  from  the  first  of  November  to 
the  fifteenth  of  March.'* 

The  late  miserable  failures  in  all  the  ships  of  the  line  laundied 
from  merchants'  yards,  to  which  recourse  was  had  from  Ae  low 
state  of  the  navy,  and  the  inadequate  means  afforded  by  Ms  Ma 
jesty's  dock-yards  to  raise  it  to  its  proper  pitch,  have  revived  the  sub« 
ject ;.  and  it  is  satbfactory  to  learn  tnat  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  of  the  crown  are  instituting  inquiries  into  this 
interesting  question,  and  conducting  experiments  on  an  extended 
scale.  It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that  a  question  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  should  be  finally  de« 
cided. 

To  destroy  )bis  vegetable  principle  in  timber,  which,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  called  into  action  long  after  the  tree  is  cut  down,  a 
variety  of  e^^periments  have  been  made  on  a  small  scale;  but  they 
have  either  not  been  applicable  to  large  naval  thnber,  or  if  appli- 
cable, have  for  the  most  part  failed  of  success.  They  have  con- 
sisted generally  in  the  impregnation  of  the  timber  with  oils,  salts, 
acids,  or  in  coating  its  surface  with  paint  or  lime,  or  bringing  it  to  a 
state  of  seasoned  timber  by  the  application  of  heat,  either  by  stoving 
it  in  close  kilns,  or  by  steaming  or  boiling  it. 

The  ap{ilication  of  oil  was  probably  suggested  fr(Hn  die  known 
quality  which  this  fluid  possesses  of  killing  living  plants,  as  it  does 
insects,  by  filling  up  the  pores  and  excluding  the  circulation  of  air, 
or  other  fluids ;  or  rather  perhaps  from  an  observation  that  ships 
employed  on  the  whale  fishery  were  never  infected  with  the  dry  rot. 
The  a{>pUcation  of  oil  in  a  large  way  would,  we  conceive,  be  both 
expensive  and  inconvenient,  and  not  improbably  ineffectual ;  for 
as  the  question  applies  only  to  green  timber,  of  which  the  vessels 
are  already  occupied  by  its  natural  juices,  the  absorption  of  oil  could 
only  take  place  in  a  partial  degree. 

•  Instructions  de  PAdmiubtration  addressees  a  MM.  les  Coniervateuw,  6  Aofit,  1805. 
Circiilaire  du  premier  F^rier,  181 U 
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■  The  same  objection  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  steeping  of  tira- 
terin  saline  solutions,  or  the  various  kinds  of  acids,  as  we  cannot 
aee  in  what  manner  they  could  be  made  to  impregnate  the  whole 
mass,  unless  the  natural  juices  were  previously  driven  off.  Acids 
would,  besides,  very  speedily  corrode  the  whole  of  the  metallic 
fastenings.  But  there  is  another  and  more  weighty  objection  to 
such  impregnation.  The  attraction  for  moisture  which  salts  and 
acids  possess,  would  keep  the  whole  interior  part  of  the  ship  drip- 
ping wet,  like  the  bannister  rail  of  a  staircase  on  a  moist  day 
succeeding  a  frost,  and  not  only  destroy  the  ship  with  the  wet-rotj 
but  the  ship's  company  also,  whose  health  experience  has  proved 
to  be  b^t  preserved  by  keeping  the  ship  as  dry  as  possible — die 
remedy  in  this  case  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  the  original 


As  to  coating  over  the  surface  of  unseasoned  timber  with  paint, 
washing  it  with  a  solution  of  lime,  &c.  little  benefit,  we  apprehend, 
woidd  be  obtained  from  such  a  process.  By  excluding  the  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  the  vegetable  process  carrying  on  within  the  tim- 
ber would  be  more  likely  to  be  encouraged  than  suppressed;  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  vessels  carrying  coals 
and  lime  are  not  subject  to  dry-rot,  this  exemption,  we  apprehend, 
ought  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  frequent  exposure  to  the  air  of 
the  interior  surface  of  the  ship,  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  by 
the  articles  brought  in  contact  with  it,  than  from  any  particular 
virtue  inherent  in  either  coals  or  lime,  by  which  the  ship's  timbers 
are  supposed,  erroneously  we  think,  to  be  impregnated.  It  is  the 
smallness  of  the  timbers  of  which  coasting  vessels  are  constructed, 
and  which  renders  a  long  seasoning  unnecessary,  aided  by  the  thinness 
of  the  planking  and  the  large  open  spaces  between  the  timbers, 
through  which  the  air  can  freely  circulate,  that  preserves  them  from 
the  dry-rot ;  from  which  they  will  be  found  equally  free,  whether 
they  are  employed  to  carry  coals  or  lime,  or  cargoes  composed  of 
sundry  articles.  / 

.  Few  persons,  we  believe,  have  given  more  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  or  made  more  experiments  on  the  rapid  seasoning 
q(  green  oak  timber,  than  Mr.  Lukin,  though,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  they  have  all  ended  in  disappointment.  He  conceived  that 
if  the  galtic  acid  and  the  watery  particles  were  driven  out  of  a  piece 
pf  oak  timber,  by  a  process  which  should  prevent  the  surface 
from  splitting,  the  timber  would  contract  its  dimensions  by  the 
fibres  being  brought  closer  into  contact,  lose  much  of  its  original 
weight,,  and  gain  additional  strength.  With  this  view  he  buried 
a  log  of  green  oak  in  pulverized  charcoal,  placed  in  a  stove  or 
oven.  When  the  process  was  completed  !he  log  had  a  very  pro- 
mising appear^ce ;  the  surface  was  clpse  and  compact,  die  log 
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had  considerably  contracted  its  dimensions,  and  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  weight;  but  when  the  saw  was  applied  to  divide  it,  the  fibres 
within  were  found  to  have  started  from  each  other ;  and  a  plank, 
cut  from  it  exhibited  a  fine  piece  of  net  work,  ramified  and  reticu- 
lated precisely  like  the  ipner  bark  of  a  tree ; — in  fact  it  was  com« 
{detely  shaken  in  pieces,  and  of  course  utterly  worthless. 

Mr.  Lukin,  however,  learned  something  from  the  failure  of  this- 
txperiment.   He  now  conceived  that  if  he  could  by  any  means  con-- 
trive,  in  dissipating  the  aqueous  or  other  fluid  matter  of  the  woodby^ 
heat,  to  supply  its  place  with  an  oles^inous  fluid,  he  should  not 
only  destroy  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation,  but  keep  the  fibres 
together  and  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.     With  this  view  he 
got  permission  to  erect  a  huge  oven  or  stove  in  Woolwich  yard,  • 
capable  of  containing  two  or  shree  hundred  loads  of  timber;  on  the 
outside,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  building,  were  erected  two  large  stills 
or  retorts,  in  which  the  dust  of  the  pitch  pine  was  submitted  to 
distillation.     From  the  heads  of  these  stills  ran  iron  pipes,  per- 
forated with  holes  like  a  cullender,  which,  passing  through  the  walk ' 
into  the  building,  were  continued  along  the  upper  part  for  the  whoU  - 
length.     The  stove  or  kiln  was  kept  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  cause  the  fluids  of  the  timber  to  pass  ofi*  by  evapora- 
tbn,  but  not  so  high  as  to  rend  the  logs.    The  oily  matter  distilled 
from  the  saw  dust,  and  resembling  weak  oil,  or  rather  spirit,  of 
turpentine,  in  passing  along  the  iron  pipes,  dropped  through  th« 
holes  upon  the  wood  beneatfi,  and  was  immediately  absorbed  by 
it ;  and  thus,  it  was  conceived,  filled  up  the  vacant  pores  from 
which  the  aqueous  matter  had  been  expelled  ;-^when  the  trans^ 
fusion  was  supposed  to  be  complete,  it  was  intended  to  stc^  the 
process. 

The  idea  was  ingenious  enough,  though  we  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
the  experiment ;  before  however  the  process  was  completed,  an 
unfortunate  explosion  took  place,'  which  killed  six  men,  and 
wounded  fourteen  others,  two  of  whom  died  afterwards  of  their 
wounds  'y  three  of  the  former  and  most  of  tlie  others  were  struck  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  tlie  seasoning  bouse.  Theexplosion  was 
like  the  shock  of  an  esnthquake ;  it  threw  down  seventy-two  feet  in 
length  of  the  dock-*yard  wall  of  three  bricks  thick,  a  part  of  which 
was  driven  to  the  distance  of  250  feet  into  an  adjoining  field ;  in 
the  same  field  it  threw  down  a  bouse.  An  iron  door,  weighing 
£80  pounds,  was  thrown  to  the  distance  of  230  feet ;  another  of 
the  same  weight,  in  its  passage  through  the  air,  knocked  down  a 
chimney  and  fell  at  igo  feet  distance ;  the  brickk  and  sticks  of  the 
building  were  hurled  in  every  direction  to  the  distance  of  300  feet. 
This  melancholy  accident  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  flame 
making  its  way  at  the  part  where  the  flue  entered  the  building,  and 
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set  fire  to  llie  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  contained  in 
it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  tiiis  fatal  experiment  has  not 
been  repeated. 

Of  ail  die  methods  whidi  ha^  been  tried  for  the  artificial  sea- 
aoning  of  timber^  none,  we  believe,  will  be  found  so  effectual  and 
in  every  way  so  little  objectionable,  as  that  of  boiling  in  water  or> 
steam — the  latter,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  as  too  penetrating 
wad  injurious  to  the  fibre;  but  the  former  has  long  been  prac- 
tised, though  with  other  views  than  that  of  preventing  dry-rot; 
namely,  to  bend  the  piece  more  easily  to  the  required  curve :  all  the 
thick  planking,  for  instance,  near  the  bows  of  a  ship,  are  first 
boiled  m  a  stove  before  they  are  applied  t6  the  timbers.  It  has 
recently,  however,  been  discovered,  as  we  understand,  that  fungus 
will  not  grow  on  a  piece  of  timber  that  has  been  so  boiled.  The 
eiperiment  is  easily  made :  take  a  green  piece  of  wood,  saw  it 
into  two  pieces,  and  after  boiling  one  of  them  for  twenty-four  hours, 
place  both  in  a  close  warm  cellar.  The  unboiled  piece  will,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  be  covered  over  with  a  coat  of  fungus, 
and  if  the  odier  remain  untoudied,  the  effect  of  boiling  is  decisive ; 
and  the  rationale  of  die  experiment  is  too  obvious  for  us  to  dwell 
upon. 

We  are,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  nodiing  but  time 
and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  timber  stacks,  such  as  will  keep 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  wet,  and  suffer  the  air  freely  to 
circulate  through  them,  will  give  an  effectual  seasoning  to  oak 
timber  on  a  grand  scale,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  demands  for  that 
article  which  the  Britbh  navy  requires.  Had  all  our  ships  of  war 
been  built  of  timber  with  a  seasoning  of  three  or  four  years,  we 
should  not  have  heard  so  much  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
dry-rot,  nor  of  so  many  ships  being  unfit  to  ke^  the  sea  after  two 
or  three  years,  and  sometimesas  many  months,  from  the  time  of  their 
launching.  Ships  of  this  kind  are  not  likely,  lK>wever,  to  be  brought 
hereafter  into  the  national  navy.  We  have  paid  somewhat  dear,  it 
is  true,  for  experience;  but  as  '  bought  wit*  is  said  to  be  the  '  best 
wit,'  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  profit  firom  it;  and,  in  that 
case,  we  may  safely  predict  that  a  ship  of  the  line  will  never  hence- 
forwards  be  laanched  in  this  kingdom  from  a  merchant-builder's 
yard. 


Art.  XI.  1.  Campagne  de  Paris  en  1814,  precedee  d^un  Coup- 
d!<til  8ur  celle  de  1813.  Par  P.  F.  F.  J.  Giraud.  8vo.  pp. 
1^.     Paris.  1814. 

S.  Histoirede  la  Rigence  d  Blois.    8vo.    pp.  48.     Blois.  1814. 

3.  Jtiniraire  de  Buonaparte^  pour  servir  de  wite  i  la  Regence  de 
Blois.    dvo.    pp.  36.     Paris.  1814. 

4.  Oraison 
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4.  OraisoH  Funhbre  de  Buonaparte.  Par  une  Soci6t6  de  Gens  de 
Lettres.     pp.  32.     Paris.  1814* 

5.  Mimoires  pour  servir  d  tHistoire  de  France  sous  le  Gouverne'- 
ment  de  ^apolion  Buonaparte.  Par  J .  B.  Salgues.  Svo,  Pre- 
miere Livraison.    pp.  80.     Paris.  1814. 

6.  Buonaparte  peint  par  lui'-mime,  8vo.  pp.  534i  Paris. 
1814. 

7.  Voj/age  ct  File  d'Elbe.  Par  A.  F.  de  Bemeaud.  8vo.  pp.  183. 
Paris.  1808. 

8.  Mimoires  Secrets  sur  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  icrits  par  tin 
Homme  qui  ne  Va  pascjuitte  depuis  quinze  ans,  9,  torn.  ]2mo. 
pp.440.   Paris.    Matbiot.    1814. 

9.  Lettera  di  un  Italiano  al  Sigrwre  di  Chateaubriand,  autore  delF 
Opera  intitotata  Buonaparte  e  i  Borboni.  8vo.  pp.  8.  M i- 
lano.     1814. 

'W'EVER  did  metaphor  approach  so  nearly  to  description  as  the 
•^^  comparison  of  Buonaparte  to  a  oieteor — generated  in  obscurity^ 
kmdiing  to  ahnost  instantaneous  splendour;  shooting  to  an  astonish- 
ing height ;  dazzling  the  world  by  its  brilliancy ;  '  shaking  from  its 
horrid  hair  pestilence  and  war' — then,  as  suddenly  declining,  and 
with  a  rapidity  not  equalled  even  by  its  '  upward  Aigbt/  losing 
itsdf  again  in  the  obscurity  from  which  it  spmng.  The  career 
of  stich  a  man  is  an  object,  even  with  those  who  abhorred  him, 
of  natural  curiosity,  and  of  no  unphilosophical  wonder.  Hence  it 
is  that  through  his  whole  course  be  has  attracted,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  Sie  attention  of  all  classes  of  mankind.  The  particulars, 
of  his  origin"*  and  the  details  of  his  elevation  have  been  sought  after 

with 

♦  It  is  worth  recording  as  characteristic  of  Buonaparte, 'and  consistent  with  his  whole 
coarse  of  life,  that  hafaUified  the  date  of  hb  birth,  his  own  christian  and  family  names, 
and  the  name*  of  his  wife  and  of  all  his  iamily.  * 

He  chose  to  call  himself  Napoleon  Bonapartet  and  to  fix  his  birth-day  on  the  15th  Aw 
futt,  1769.  His  real  names  are  Napolumi  Buonaparte,  aild  he  was  born  on  the  5ih 
ycb,  1768. 

The  change  of  name  was  evidently  for  the  parpose  of  making  k  somewhat  French  ; 
tnd  it  was  not  till  his  appointment  to  the  army  of  Italy,  that  he  made  this  alteration. 
Barras,  in  his  official  account  of  the  affair  of  the  13  Vmd^miaire,  5th  Oct.  1796,  calls 
bim  *  le  gin^ral  Buouaport^,'  probably  a  misprint  for  BuonapArte ;  and  in  the  contract 
of  marriage  between  him  and  his  first  wife,  still  existing  in  the  Registry  of  the  second 
Arrondissement  of  Paris,  dated  also  in  1796,  he  is  called  by  the  notary,  Napolione 
Bonaparte ;  but  his  own  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  contract  is  written  Napolione 
Buonaparte ;  and  the  preamble  to  this  deed  states  that  bis  baptismal  register  then  pro-^ 
daced,  attests  that  he  was  bom  on  the  5th  February,  1768. 

For  the  change  of  date  three  reasons  may  be  assigned,  f  st,  that  be  piqued  himself  on 
being  the  youngest  of  heroes,  and  was  not  sorry  to  strike  tt  year  and  a  half  from  his 
leal  age. — 2d,  Corsica  was  not  aimexed  to  France-till  June,  1769,  and  therefore  to  make 
himself  a  Frenchman,  he  was  obliged  to  choose  a  date  subsequent  to  this  period.--^3d,The 
15th  August  was,  in  the  French  calendar,  the  day  on  wliich  a  vow  of  Louis  XIII.  put- 
Ifng  his  Uttgdom  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin,  was  oelebratod,  and  it  therefore 
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with  general  avidity^  and  his  fall,  as  miraculoas  as  his  rise,  is  as- 
•bject  of  a  still  more  general  and  acute  interest. 

We  are  aware  of,  b^ause  we  have  shared,  the  public  anxiety  on 
this  subject,  and  though  the  detaik  which  we  may  have  collected 
from  the  works  that  form  the  title  of  thisartide,  or  from  other 
sources,  are  far  from  beii^  complete  and  satisfactcny  to  the  mind 
of  the  statesman  or  philosopher ;  yet  at  least  they  may  gratify  the 
innocent  curk>sity  of  some,  and  afford  materials  for  the  moral  re* 
flections  of  others  of  our  readers.  We  know  how  important 
seeming  trifles  sometimes  are,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  human 
mind ;  we  know  too  how  soon  these  minute  traces  of  character  are 
lost ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  we  are  induced  to  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  fugitive  tiacts  now  under  consideration ;  and  that 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  '  a  local  habitation'  to  some  anecdotes 
relative  to  this  extraordinary  person,  which,  though  now  in  the 
mouths  of  many,  would  probably  be  in  ten  years  absolutely  for- 
gotten. 

The  name  of  one  work,  indeed,  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  disclaiming  die  having  made  any  use  of  it : 
— we  mean  the  Memoires  Secrets,  M'hich  is  certainly  the  most 
audacious,  yet  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  imposition  we  ever  have 
witnessed. 

It  professes  to  be  written  by  a  personal  attendant  of  Buona- 
parte%  at  the  least  his  private  secretary;  and  to  give,  as  it 
were,  an  internal  view  of  this  extraordinary  man.  We  hesitate  not 
for  a  moment  to  pronounce  the  work  a  forgery,  '  a  gross,  palpable* 
forgery ;  written  by  some  wretched  scribbler,  of  the  lowest  rank  in 
literature  and  iii  life,  for  the  basest  of  purposes,  a  pecuniary  fraud. 
We  hear  that  there  are  no  less  than  six  translations  of  this  trash  at 
present  in  the  London-press,  and  we  hasten  to  warn  our  readers 
against  being  induced  to  purchase  the  most  contemptible  and  im-  • 
pudent  catchpenny  that  ever  appeared.     If  the  moral  defects  of 

appeared  a  fit  birth-day  for  the  saviuur  of  France,  as  Buonaparte  called  himself,  and  a 
ttonvenient  niche  for  the  new  patron-samt  Napoleon. 

From  the  same  contract  of  marriage  it  aeems  that  Josephine*s  real  names  were  Marie- 
Joseph-Hose.  / 

The  names  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  as  they  appear  in  the  act  of  guanHanship  mad« 
•atbeb  father's  death,  and  now  remaining  in  the.farchives  of  the  Chambredes  Compter 
Vt  at  foUow,  Joaepb,  NapoUone,  Laociano,  Liiiggi,  Girolamo,  Mariana,  Carletta,  Annon- 
ciada ;  in  the  last  three  persons,  our  readers  would  have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing 
ti^lc  Imperial  Higfauesset  the  Priooessea  filise  and  Pauline,  and  her  Majesty  Queen 
Caroline  of  Naples :  but  even  this  change  did  not  satisfy  him,  for  latterly,  his  court  calendar 
aanotmccd  thefe  ladiet  as  MaKie-£tise»  Marie-Pauline",  and  Marie-Caroline ;  and  even  hif 
•Id  mother  Letda  was  new  shristeaei  Ihfarle-Letitia. 

The  story  of  Napoleon's  having  been  baptized  Nicholas  is  therefore  not  true  ;  though 
at  the  coU^  of  BrifSM  hm  wuj  hai^m  MiWUttttad  Ihit  iamiliar  name  for  his  foreign  one 
•f  N^poliotie. 
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the  writer  were  redeemed  in  anj  degree  by  his  taientti  or  iHfomia- 
don,  if  his  story,  though  false,  were  entertaining,  it  would  Btitt 
have  some  recommendation ;  but  we  assure  our  readers  that  it  is 
as  dull  as  it  is  false;  and  if  we  had  a  stronger  expression  we  should 
make  use  of  it.  For  ourselves,  we  beg  to  say,  that  in  the  follow 
ing  summary  we  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  which  we  relate ;  and  we  have  not  ventured  to  state  any  cnr* 
cumstaace  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  established  by  the 
most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  testimonies. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers^  that  after  the  tremendous 
campaign  of  Moscow — ^a  reverse  that  ought  to  have  tanle4 
the  heart,  if  it  did  not  shake  the  throne  of  the  proudest  sovereira 
}hat  ever  wore  an  hereditary  crown — Buonaparte  appeared  alik« 
undiscouraged  by  the  past,  and  undismayed  at  the  future. '  Peac9 
was  within  his  reach — peace  that  would  have  legitimated  him  oqi 
the  throne  of  France,  and  assured  to  his  empire  bounds  as  exten* 
sive  as  nature  seemed  to  afford  or  policy  to  require — but  peace  was 
not  for  him.  Defeated  in  a  second  campaign,  more  bloody,  and 
almost  as  mortal  as  the  former,  he  finds  himself  driven — not  mere« 
ly  to  tlie  boundaries  of  his  new  empire —  not  merely  to  those  of  an- 
cient France, — but  into  the  very  heart  of  his  country : — ^there  again 
peace  is  offered  to  him,  and  there  again  the  Usurper — ^like  him  of 
England — ^professes  to  '  set  his  life  upon  the  cast,'  and  resolved 
'  to  staud  the  hazard  of  the  die.'^  With  Richard,  we  knOw  this 
was  no  empty  menace ; — he  was  found  dead  in  the  field  of  battle, 
with  hia  sword  in  his  hand,  and  his  crown  on*  his  head ;  we  shall 
see  by'-and-by  how  differently  Buonaparte  terminated  his  career. 

In  his  audacity  Buonaparte  stood  alone ;  ^  La  paix,  pour  I'amoiu^ 
de  Dieu,  la  paix !'  was,  as  we  stated  in  an  articlef  written  at  the 
time  of  the  negociations  at  ChAtillon,  the  universal  cry  of  France. 
It  is  now  known  that  even  the  council  of  ministers,  presided  by  the 
empress,  unanimously  advised  him  to  accept  the  terms  that  were 
offered, — his  obsequious  senate  ventured  to  repeat  frequently  in  its 
addresses  the  word  peace ;  and  the  Commission  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  even  before  the  invasion  of  France,  went  so  far  as  to  urg^ 
its  necessity  upon  him*  It  was  on  this  latter  occasion  that  Buona- 
parte, on  the  first  of  January  1B14,  assembled  this  body  in  his 
apartoEient  at  the  Tuileries,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  furious  iiir 
TectiiFe,  of  which,  as  an  unique  specimen  of  a  speech  from  the 


*  '  Dans  qoatre  mois  j'auni  la  paix,  et  les  ennemis  seront  chass^,  ov  jb  ssbax 
HOET ! '  Riprnte  fmtt  le  1^  Janviei;  1814,  par  Napoleon,  au  Rapport  de  la  Com- 
fitiffiofi  e^aordinaire  du  Corpi  L^gisiatif. 

t  Vol.  X.  No.  XX.  Art.  X.  p.  493. 

VOL.  XII.  NO.  XXIII.  9  throne, 
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throne,  we  shall  extract  a  part.  This  strange  oration  was  evidently 
extemporaneous,  but  each  of  those,  says  M.  Giraud,  before  Avbom  , 
it  was  spoken,  recollected  some  passages;  these  were  immediately 
put  together,  and  of  the  whole  thus  collected  we  have  seen  several 
copies,  differing  in  expression  as  was  natural,  but  agreeing  in  sub- 
stance. The  following  summary  has  been  made  from  the  most  au- 
thentic copies. 

*  I  have  suppressed  your  address,'  he  began  ex  abrupto^  'it  was  in- 
cendiary— I  caUed  you  round  me  to  do  good,  you  have  done  ill.  Ele- 
ven-twelfths of  you  are  well-intentioned,  the' others,  and  above  all  M. 
Laine,  are  factious  intriguers,  devoted  to  England,  to  all  my  enemies, 
and  corresponding  through  the  channel  of  the  advocate  Dcseze  with  the 
trince  Regent. 

*  Return  to  your  departments,  and  feel  that  my  eye  will  follow  you ; 
you  have  endeavoured  to  humble  me,  you  may  kill  me,  but  you  shall 
not  dishonour  me — yow  make  remonstrances — is  this  a  time,  when  the 
stranger  invades  our  provinces,  and  200,000  Cossacks  are  ready  to  over- 
flow our  country  ?  There  may  have  been  petty  abuses ;  1  never  connived 
at  them.  You,  M.  Renouand,  you  said  that  Prince  Ma^ena  robbed  a 
man  at  Marseilles  of  his  house — you  Ik  ! — the  general  took  possession 
of  a  vacant  house,  and  my  minister  shall  indemnify  the  proprietor. — Is 
it  thus  that  you  dare  affront  a  marshal  of  France  who  has  bled  for  his 
country,  and  grown  grey  in  victory  ?  Why  did  you  not  make  your  com- 
plaints in  secret  to  me  ?  1  should  have  done  you  justice. — We  should 
toash  ovr  dirty  linen  in  private,  and  not  drag  it  out  before  the  world. 

*  You  call  yourselves  representatives  of  the  nation — it  is  not  true;  you 
are  only  deputies  of  the  departments ;  a  small  portion  of  the  state,  in»- 
ferior  to  the  senate,  inferior  to  even  the  council  of  state.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people !  1  am  alone  the  representative  of  the  people — 
Twice  have  twenty-four  miUions  of  French  called  me  to  the  throne — 
which  of  you  durst  undertake  such  a  burden  ?  It  had  already  over- 
whelmed (ecrase)  your  Assemblies  and  your  Conventions,  your  Vergni- 
auxs  and  your  Gaudets,  your  Jacobins  and  your  Girondins — They  are- 
Alldeadi 

*  What,  who  are  you?  nothing — all  authority  is  in  the  throne;  and 
what  is  the  throne  ?  this  wooden  frame  covered  with  velvet?  no,  I  am 
the  throne.  You  have  added  irony  to  reproaches.  You  have  talked 
x)f  concessions — concessions  that  even  my  enemies  dared  not  ask.  I 
suppose  if  they  asked  Champaigne,  you  would  have  had  me  give  them 
La  Brie  besides. — But  in  four  mouths  I  will  conquer  peace,  or  I  shall 
be  dead.  You  advise !  how  dare  you  debate  of  such  high  matters  (de 
si  graves  intCr^ts)  !  You  have  put  me  in  ihtf  front  of  the  battle  as  the 
cause  of  war — it  is  infamous  (c'est  une  atrocite.)  In  all  your  commit- 
tees you  have  excluded  the^  friends  of  govermnent — extraordinary 
commission — coiiimittee  of  fiiiance — committee  of  the  address,  all,  all 
Xny  enemies. 

*  M.  Lainc,  I  repeat  it,  is  a  traitor;  he  is  a  wicked  man,  the  others 
are  mere  intriguer»*    I  dojusnee  to  the  eleven^tweiftiis $  but  the.fac- 

tiou&y 
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tious  I  knoT^,  and  will  pursue.  Is  it,  I  ask  again,  is  it  while  the  enemy 
is  in  France  that  you  should  have  done  this?  But  nature  has  gifted 
me  with  a  determined  courage — nothing  can  overcome  me.     It  cost  my 

pride  much  to 1  made  that  sacrifice ;  I ,  but    I  am    abov^j 

your  miserable  declamations.  1  was  in  need  of  consolation,  and  you 
would  mortify  me — but,  no,  my  victories  shall  crush  your  clamours: 
in  three  months  we  shall  have  peace,  and  you  shall  repent  your  folly. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  triumph  or  die. 

•  Go  back  to  your  departments.  If  any  one  of  you  dare  to  print 
your  address,  I  shall  publish  it  in  the  MoniteOr  with  notes  of  my  own. 
Go,  France  stands  in  more  need  of  me  than  1  do  of  France.  1  bear 
the  eleven-twelfths  of  you  in  my  heart — I  shall  nominate  the  deputies 
to  the  two  series  which  are  vacant,  and  I  shall  reduce  the  legislative 
body  to  the  discharge  of  its  proper  duties.  The  inhabitants  of  AIsac« 
and  Franche  Comte  have  a  better  spirit  than  you ;  they  ask  me  for 
arms,  I  send  them,  and  one  of  my  aides-de-camp  will  lead  them  against 
the  enemy/ 

Having  delivered  this  speech  with  a  rapidity  and  violence  ap- 
proachii^  to  fury,  he  dismissed  the  insulted  representatives  of 
France,  and  hastened  to  his  own  destruction  in  the  continuance  of 
the  war. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  astonishing  obstinacy  ?  He  has 
given  one  solution,  and  we  have  heard  from  some  of  his  friends 
another.     When  he  was  asked,  after  his  abdication,  by  a  person 
whom  he  admitted  to  a  very  free  intercourse,  how  he  could  refuse 
to  conclude  a  peace  on  terms  which  would  still  have  left  him  the 
monarch  of  the  greatest  country  upon  earth  ?  he  is  said  to  have 
answered,  with  apparent  frankness,  ^  Ce  n'6tait  pas  dans  mon  ca- 
ract^e;    dailleurs  peut-6tre,   avais-je  de  rhumeur.'     When  the 
same  question   was  put  to   those   who   knew  him  and  France 
best,  they  answered,  *  that  a  peace  dictated  in  France  would  have 
undone  him  ;* — *  that  his  throne  was  founded  on  public  opinion,* 
and  '  that  if  die  prestige/  for  so  they  called  it,  *  of  his  glory  were 
to  he  destroyed,  the  state  of  his  aflfairs,  and  the  character  of  the 
French  people  forbade  him  to  expect  that  his  power  would  long 
siirvive  it.'     In  this  latter  opinion  we  can  easily  believe  that  his 
opponents  in  the  negociations  may  have  coincided,  and  that  when 
they  offered  him  terms  of  fair  and  even  honourable  peace,  they 
may  have  felt,  that  though  they  offered  as  much  as  they  could  grant, 
they,  offered  what  he  could  not  accept,  or,  accepting,  would  not 
long  be  permitted  to  enjoy.     Nor  indeed  is  his  own  account  irre- 
concileable  with  this  opinion :  he  thought  probably  that  his  auda- 
cious *  caractire'  was  the  *  prestige'  which  surrounded  him,  and 
that  by  indulging  in  its  hitherto  successful  sallies,  he  should  con- 
tinue to  derive  and  enjoy  the  satne  attachment  from  France,  and  the 
same  success  over  his  enemies. 

Q*2  A  third 
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A  third  reason  has  been  also  frequently  assigned,  and  especidly 
by  M.  Giraud. 

*  It  may  be,  that  unmeasared  presumptioD,  the  kalnt  of  victory,  and 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  blinded  him — bat  it  may  also  be,  that  the  epi- 
lepsy, which  sometimes  attacked  him,  may  have  touched  his  intellectual 
faculties ;  and  military  men  who  have  had  constant  access  to  his  person, 
state,  that  since  Moscow  he  has  given  freqaent  instance's  of  mental 
alienation/ 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him 
mad;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  Buonaparte  to  have  been,  in  a  medical  sense,  more  de* 
ranged  after  the  retreat  of  Moscow  than  before*  But  that  which 
was  genius  and  glory  while  success  attended  him,  became  foUy  and 
madness  as  soon  as  fortune  frowned.  In  no  time  had  he  shewn 
greater  abilities  as  a  captain  than  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  and 
even  to  the  last,  his  military  movements,  though  the  evetit  was  not 
always  or  finally  answerable  to  his  expectations,  were  very  aUe ; 
and  the  days  of  Montmirail,  Champ  Aubert,  and  Vaudiamp,  were 
as  brilliant,  though  fortunately  not  so  decmve,  as  the  greater  trans- 
actions of  Marengo  or  Jena; 

The  whole  of  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  are  extremely 
well  given  in  M.  Giraud's  book,  which  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely 
valuable  as  a  military  detail ;  but  we  must  commence  our  histoiy 
nearly  where  M.  Giraud  concludes  his. 

Napoleon's  bold  and  characteristic  resolution  of  throvmg  bmself 
behind  the  allies,  in  the  expectation  that  this  daring  movement  would 
alarm  them  so  much  for  their  own  safety,  as  not  only  to  draw  Aem 
away  from  Paris,  but  actually  entangle  them  in  llie  very  difiiciyties 
with  the  prospect  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  terrify  diem ; — this 
movement,  we  say,  was  fortunately  defeated  by  the  resolution  of 
marching  upon  Paris,  a  resolution  which  was — considering  dif 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  tak^[i— one  of  the  grandest 
that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  does  tlie  highest  honour 
to  the  names  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Prince  Schwartzen* 
bui-g: — to  which  of  those  great  meti  th^  idea  suggested  itself,  per- 
haps they  themselves  are  not  conscious;*  but  k  in  certain  th^  both 
eagerly  adopted  it,  and  must  equally  share  in  the  glory  of  iftmt  great 
enterprise  in  which  diey  risked  themselves  and  their  armies  for  the 
deliverance  of  mankind. 

For  two  days  after  this  determination  and  change  of  march, 
Buonaparte  was  employed,  as  he  hoped,  in  anticipating  ^e  alli^, 
^nd  in  preparing  the  springes  m  which  his  victims  were  to  be'cai^t 

-^"Amt  no  enemy  came — no  intelligence  arrived-^from  Park  be 

-  -     ■     -.— ^.^^  ■  .^.~  ■  ^..^  .... 

^  It  It  said,  that  the  mterceptkin  of  three  sucoestiv*  cwrki|  witfi  4fir^ffhi*ii  Ireoi 
Ifamlwalg  Utmt^JjowjKi  «OBdQced  to  thii  flotation; 

heyd- 
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heard  noUiing — ^from  the  nest  pf  France  little,  and  a  hostile  anny  of 
^200^000  men  must  be,  be  knew,  at  no  great  distance  from  him^ 
but  be  could  not  guess  wbere.  Over  Winzingerode,  who  was  in  his 
vicinity,  near  Sl  Dizier,  wijii  a  small  force,  he  obtained  some  and 
claimed  greater  advantages  j  b|}t  these  successes  left  him  as  much  iu 
the  dark  as  «ver. 

He  wafi  convinced  that  this  corps  was  but  the  advanced  guard  of 
file  Russians,  and  when  one  of  his  generals  reported  it  was  not  so, 
and  that  the  main  body  ci  the  allies  had  suspended  their  retreat,  he 
himself  has  since  owned  that  he  thought  the  news  almost  too  good 
to  be  believed,  and  cidculated  that  the  time  thus  lost  would  enable 
liim  to  perfect  his  plans  for  their  destruction. 

*  In  these  ciccomstimces,  k  was  Napoleon  who  thought  his  enemies 
undone  ;  and  far  from  considering  them  as  having  resumed  the  oSen" 
aive,  he  saw  in  their  movement  of  concentration  only  a  measure  of 
retres^« — He  announced  it  triumphantly  to  the  Empress  in  letters 
written  with  his  own  hand ;  these  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  al- 
lies. They  were  then  certain  of  having  deceived  him,  and  they  urged 
with  great  precipitation  their  movement  against  the  capital/ 

Of  the  march  upon  Paris  either  he  never  thought,  or  his  arrogance 
hastily  rejected  the  idea;  but  at  last,  after,  as  he  has  since  confessed, 
a  loss  of  three  days,  he  felt  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  enemy's  position,  and  he  accordingly  hastened  by  forced 
marches  through  Bar  scu*  Aube  towards  Troyes«  In  this  movement 
the  Baron  of  Weissenberg,  returning  to  Vienna  from  his  mission  to 
London,  was  made  prisoner.  When  introduced,  the  Baron  found 
him  with  a  map  of  France  b^ore  him,  and  Napoleon  immediately 
began  a  ccmversation,  or  rather  a  speech,  in  that  rapid  style  so  pe- 
culiarly his  own. 

*  You  know  France,  M.  le  Baron,  and  can  judge  how  critical  my 
situation  is  become.  1  have  heard  of  the  affair  of  F^re  Champenoise ; 
it  was  lost — it  ought  t(»  have  been  gi^ined ;  but  the  corps  (iid  not  obey 
their  orders  and  time  their  marches.  Well,  we  must  have  peace ;  let 
us  have  it;  but  I  know  you  make  war  against  me  personally,  but  why 
80  ?  Why  against  raei  but  there  is  the  Empress,  make  peace  x-vith  her  ; 
she  would  make  an  excellent  sovereign.  She  has  no  experience,  but 
die  has  excellent  dispositions. — Ah,  the  real  mistake  was  the  marrying 
her!  I  should  have  married  a  Russian  archduchess,  as  I  wished  my- 
self, and  then  Russia  and  I  would  have  managed  to  have  kept  you 
others  quiet.' 

This  tirade  is  in  the  best  style  of  Buonaparte,  for  with  all  its 
appearance  of  vehement  candour,  it  was  a  tissue  of  falsehood, 
'rtie  battle  of  Fire  Champenoise  was  not  lost  by  the  (Uaobedif^ce 
or  delay  of  the  troops — the  fact  is,  the  French  were  surprised ; 
and  Baonaparte,  equally  surprised  and  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 

Q  3  detaiU 
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details  of  his  situation,  wished- td  make  M.  de  Weissenberg  believe 
that  his  own  combinations  and  dispositions  extended  even  to  FJrc 
Champenoise. — His  self-accusation  of  having  committed  2i  mistake 
in  marrying  an  Austrian  princess,  is  ore  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  of  impudence  we  ever  he&rd  of,  for  we  cannot  believe  that 
it  was  self-deception.  What !  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghieii, 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  the  march  to  Moscow,  the  delay  at  Dresden, 
are  all,  we  suppose,  master  strokes ;  but  the  Austrian  alliance,  which 
for  two  years  maintained  his  throne,  and  finally  saved  his  life,  he 
affects  to  consider  as  a  great  mistake. 

After  this  confidence  he  dismissed  M.  de  Weissenberg,  and  find- 
ing the  march  of  the  army,  though  astonishingly  rapid,  too  slow  for 
the  exigency  of  the  time,  and  of  his  feelings ;  he  hastened  off,  almost 
unaccompanied,  making  the  detour  of  Sens,  to  endeavour  to  regaio 
the  capital,  or  at  least  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  his  armies  or 
of  his  enemies. 

Bewildered,  rather  than  guided  by  the  dark  rumours  which  meet 
him,  he  reaches  on  the  30th  of  March  his  imperial  residence  of 
Fontainebleau* — all  there  is  quiet  and  still  respectful.  As  yet  no 
doubt  crosses  his  mind  thsPt  the  dynasty  of  Buonaparte  has  ceased 
to  reign.  But  who  can  venture  to  describe  the  emotions  of  this 
man's  heart,  when  passing  through  Fontainebleau  and  approaching 
Paris,  he  sees,  ^  as  through  a  glass  darkly,'  the  first  symptoms  of  his 
altered  fortunes  ?  Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

•  1  met  a  column  of  soldiers,  in  whose  march  there  were  evident 
marks  of  confusion — my  carriage  was  ohliged  to  stop — I  stared  at  theni^ 
and  they  stared  at  me — we  did  not  know  what  to  think  or  what  to  say 
— at  last  I  exclaimed,  "  Qu'est  ce  que  tout  cela  veut  dire?''  and  some 
voices,  instead  of  answering,  cried  out  with  a  tone  of  astonishment, 
**  Quoi !— C'est  lui,  c'est  TEmpereur!" '  i 

From  these  fugitives  he  obtained  no  distinct  information,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  proceed,  when  he  was  met  near  midnight  at  a  vil- 
lage about  six  miles  from  Paris  called  Villejuif,  by  an  officer  in 
a  staff-uniform,  riding  at  full  speed,  w  ho  stopped  his  carriage : 
though  it  was  dark,  the  emperor  was  seen  to  alight  in  the  deep  and 
wet  road — ^he  conversed  with  the  officer  with  much  gesticulation 
and  apparent  agitation.  He  appeared  now  willing  to  return,  and 
now  resolved  to  advance ; — at  last  the  officer  prevails,  the  carriage 
is  turned  round,  Napoleon  reluctantly  ascends  the  vehicle,  and  turn- 
ing his  back  on  Paris  for  ever,  retires  slowly  towards  Fontainebleau, 

*  It  i&a  sinipdar  coincideDee  that  in  one  of  the  last  bulletin^  frcMn  Mo$cciw,  Buona- 
parte exemplifies  the  comfort  and  security  of  his  situation  b^  sti^iog, '  C'est  le  soIeiJ  et 
fes  belles  journ^s  du  voyage  de  PontamebleauJ  This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  destruction  of 
ius  army  in  181$ — and  lo»  on  the  very  eve  of  the  destruction  of  his  power  in  1814,  he 
makes  'ie  voyage  de.  Fontainebleau !' — bat  we  doubt  whether  he  found  it  quite  so  agreeable 
cs  it  appeared  in  perspective  from  Moscow. 

where 
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Inhere  scattered  bodies  of  troops,  arriving  \5y  differents  routes,  exhi- 
bit the  utmost  surprise,  consternation,  and  disorder. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  under  the  walls  of 
Paris ;  oa  the  29th,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  had  been  kept 
in  profound  ignorance  of  their  danger,  saw  with  terror  the  de- 
parture of  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome — Waggons  laden 
with  the  public  treasure  and  archives,  and  all  the  papers  of  the 
ministerial  offices,  crowded  the  southern  roads.  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, indeed,  had,  on  the  27th,  held  a  grand  review;  on  the  SQlh,  he 
published  a  bold  proclamation,  and,  to  encoitrage  the  Parisians  to 
resistance,  promised  to  stay  by  them  to  the  last ;  a  promise  which 
he  kept  as  Napoleon  has  since  kept  his  promise  of  dying. 

Though  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  battle  and  capture 
of  Paris,  one  or  two  less  public  facts  may  be  properly  mentioned. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Cgth,  the  Emperor  Alexander  sent 
an  officer  to  offer  to  Paris  the  same  capitulation  which  he  granted 
after  the  battle  of  the  next  day.  This  officer  was  stopped  at  the 
French  advanced  posts,  and,  up  to  midnight,  no  answer  had  been 
received  by  the  Emperor:  about  that  time,  a  captain  of  the  Sapeurs- 
Pompiers  (fire-engine  corps)  of  Paris^  having  missed  his  way,  was 
taken  by  some  Russian  vedettes.  This  captain,  on  being  questioned, 
readily  answered,  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  governor  of 
Paris  to  come  to  the  advanced  posts  to  find  the  Russian  officer  who 
had  been  stopped  in  the  morning.  This  looked  like  a  continuance 
of  the  negociation,  and  the  Sapeur-Pompier  was  sent  back  by  the 
Emperor  with  renewed  offers  of  a  capitulation.  A  good  deal  asto- 
nished at  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  mission  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  this  person  hastened  into  Paris  to  find  Napoleon's 
lieutenant.  King  Joseph;  but  in  vain;  no  one  knew  any  thing  about 
his  Most  Catholic  Majesty ;  at  last,  about  eleven  o'clock  the  nexjt 
day,  he  and  King  Jerome  were  found  on  Montmartre,  taking  a 
very  distant  view  of  the  battle.  Joseph  heafd  his  story  three  times 
over,  demanded  to  have  it  in  writing — obtained  it — gave  no  answer, 
but,  with  his  worthy  brother,  made  all  haste  to  disappear,  which  he 
did  with  such  celerity  and  success,  that  he  was  not  recogqised  till 
he  had  got  to  Sevres,  six  miles  on  the  opposite  side  of  Paris,  where^ 
however, 

*  the  assembled  population  appeared  to  the  king  to  be  in  a  very  alarm- 
ing agitation.  They  talked  of  arresting  him,  but  he  escaped  by  as^uiv 
ing  them  roundly,  that  Paris  was  delivered,  the  allies  beaten,  Napoleon 
at  the  Tuileries,  and  that  he  xvas  going  to  bring  back  the  empress  .'* 

In  the  mean  while  the  battle  round  Paris  continued,  and  the 
creatures  of  the  despot  were  still  active  within  its  walls.  They 
actually  published  bulletins  during  the  action  to  endeavour  to  raise 
th^  people  '  en  masse'  against  the  allies.   An  hundred  eye-witnesses 

Q  4  reported 
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reported,  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  town,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
repulsed  two  leagues ; — that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  ten  thousand 
men  were  taken,  and  were  already  passing  the  barriers  as  prkoners 
—and  that  Napoleon  had  arrived  with  B0,000,  and  was  proceeding 
to  complete  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy. 

Dunng  the  whole  of  that  day  it  was  somewhat  unsafe  to  appear 
to  doubt  these  reports,  for  the  police,  the  *  ames  damn^es'  of 
Buonaparte,  were  the  propagators  and  abettors  of  these  lies ;  '  but 
the  melancholy  countenances  of  their  Majesties,  Highnesses,  and 
[Excellencies,  sad  examples  of  the  fragility  of  human  greatness,  gave 
the  lie  to  these  agreeable  reports,  and  damped  the  public  confi- 
dence in  these  boasted  victories/ 

Even  after  the  capitulation,  money  is  said  to  have  been  distri- 
buted to  the  refuse  of  the  mob  in  order  to  excite  resistance ;  and 
at  the  moment  the  allies  were  entering,  a  few  desperadoes  rode 
through  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Louvre  and  ordered  the  shopt 
to  be  shut,  the  streets  to  be  barricaded,  and  the  enemy  to  be  mt* 
tacked. 

In  the  Place  de  Greve  the  Cossacks  were  assailed  by  a  wretched 
mob,  with  cries  of  Vive  I'^j^mpereur ;  but  the  excellent  discipline 
of  the  Allies,  the  weakness  of  the  Buonapartists,  and  above  aU  the 
good  sense  and  firmness  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  pr^ 
\ented  any  mischief;  and  though  the  Senate  did  not  decree  the 
d6ch6ance  of  Napoleon  till  the  2d  of  April,  nor  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  till  the  6th,  the  people  had,  by  universal  con^ 
sent,  hoisted  the  white  flag  and  cockade  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st,  and  recogi^ed  with  spontaneous  endiusiasm  the  authority 
of  their  legitimate  sovereign. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  imperialists. 

Kings  Joseph  and  Jerome  having,  by  their  most  royal  lie, 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  populace  of  Sevres,  pioceeded  to 
join  the  empress  and  her  child,  round  whom  King  Lewis,  old  Ma- 
dame Buonaparte,  with  the  ministers  and  their  suites,  had  already  col- 
lected. After  some  hesitation  as  to  a  place  of  rest,  this  fugitive  court 
fixed  itself  at  Blois,  where  it  endeavoured,  by  some  blustering  bul* 
letins  and  proclamations,  to  maintain  for  a  few  moments,  not  tbeir 
own  hopes,  so  much  as  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  Histoire 
de  la  R6gence  k  Blois  gives  us  some  curious  particulars  of  this 
period.  , 

The  first  destination  of  the  Regency  had  been  Tours,  but  at 
Venddme,  orders  were  received  from  Napoleon  to  fix  it  at  Blois; 
where,  on  Saturday,  April  2d,  the  Empress  and  King  of  Rome, 
followed  by  the  other  Majesties  and  all  the  Excellencies,  entered  i|i 
the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  and  the  mo&i  profound 
silence! 

On 
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On  the  3d  it  was  supposed  that  news  from  Parts  and  the  army 
had  been  received  by  die  court,  but  nothing  was  permitted  to  tran* 
spire,  and  Blois  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  suspense. 

The  4th  was  spent  in  the  same  ignorance,  doubt,  and  ani^iety ; 
at  last  a  waggon  arrived  from  Paris  with  a  passport  signed  Sacken*; 
— this  single  word  was  equivalent  to  volumes,  and  the  waggoner 
added  that  in  the  capital  all  was  quiet  and  in  the  best  order. 
Upon  this  precise  and  alarming  intelligence,  the  kings  and  tlie 
ministers  got  on  their  boots,  (we  speak  literally,)  and  Joseph. 
Jerome,  and  Clarke,  set  off  for  Orleans  under  some  pretence  of 
military  duties. 

On  their  arrival  at  this  city  they  found  dispatches  from  Napoleon 
at  Fontainebleau,  in  which  he  thundered  (fuimina)  at  their  pusillan* 
imity,  and  particularly  at  Joseph's  cowardice  and  disobedience  in 
flying  from  Paris ;  and  on  the  5th,  the  magnanimous  monarchs 
and  the  no  less  magnanimous  marshal  returned  to  Blois,  where 
they  endeavoured  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  affair ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  is  presumed,  of  the  orders  received  at  Orleans,  began 
to  bestir  themselves  in  preparing  to  raise  recruits,  and  to  oppose  t/ie 
power  of*  the  regency  to  that  of  the  provisional  government.  Our 
readers  will  see  hereafter  that  this  was  in  perfect  concurrence  with 
Buonaparte's  contemporaneous  pit>ceedings. 

The  6th  was  passed  like  the  former  days,  in  anxiety  and  silence; 
except  that  his  *  Excellency  the  cmmsellor  of  state  M.  le  Comte 
Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely'  was  so  condescending  as  to  im* 
part  to  the  person  with  whom  he  lodged  certain  events,  concerning 
which  (in  order  that  they  might  be  the  more  speedily  circulated)  he 
enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy.  The  news  of  course  was  promul- 
gated, but  his  Excellency  obtained  nothing  by  his  finesse;  for 
when  it  was  reported  as  coming  from  him,  no  one  believed  it. 

The  7th|  Thursday,  was  marked  by  an  event  which  never  could 
have  been  produced  except  by  such  shameless  jugglers  as  Cam- 
bac6r^,  Regnault,  and  their  fellows — a  proclamatioa  was  pub* 
lished  in  the  name  of  the  Empress  d^cribing  the  Emperor  as  in 
a  triumphant  attitude,  and  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  '  d  la  t&te  de 
ses  armies  si  souvent  victorieuses.'   It  states, 

*  that  all  orders  proceeding  from  a  town  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  (im- 
plying  Paris)  are  to  be  taken  as  emanating  from  the  enemy  himself,  and 
as  such  to  be  disregarded,  and  that  no  aets  are  to  have  any  force  or  effect 
which  do  not  proceed  from  her  residence  and  from  the  imperial  ministers/ 

This  proclamation,  though  wntten  in  the  evening  of  the  6th, 
two  days  after  Napoleon's  virtual  abdication,  and  posted  up  in  the 
night  between  the  6th  and  7th,  bore  date  die  Sd,  one  day  before 

*  11  I       I  I  ■  ■  ■■.■■■         ■— .■.•^IP— W^— M— Wi^M— 

*  Tbe  Russian  Governor  of  Paris. 

it! 
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it! — ^This  antedate^  says  the  historian,  was  a  trick  of  the  ministers, 
'  qui  voulaient  7henager  quelque  accommodement  avec  le  goiiveme- 
ment  provisoire/  (whose  orders  had  not,  on  the  3d,  reached  Blois,) 
and  at  the  same  time  give  Napoleon  this  proof  of  zeal,  which,  in  case 
he  should  be  iiually  successful, he  could  not  but  reward.  We  believe^ 
however,  that  the  trick  was  of  Buonaparte's  own  devising ;  and  for 
purposes  which  we  shall  mention  presently ;  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  proclamation  was  spread  with  great  industry  as  far  as  the  com- 
munications from  Blois  permitted,  and  was,  it  is  supposed,  the  cause 
of  that  lamentable  delay  which  occasioned  the  battle  of  Thoulouse. 
During  all  this  time  the  brother^kings  and  their  followers  appeared 
to  be  in  increasing  perplexity;  but  at  last  they  resolved  to  consult 
their  own  safety,  says  the  historian  of  the  Regency,  by  flying  south- 
ward, and  carrying  Marie  Louise  with  them. 

•  Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  April  the 
8th,  Joseph  and  Jerome  proceeded  with  two  carriages  to  the  Empress's 
lodging;  they  acquainted  her  that  they  were  going  to  depart,  and  that 
they  came  to  propose  to  her,  for  her  own  safety's  sake,  to  accompany 
them — she  asked  whither  and  by  what  order  she  was  to  go,  and  ob- 
served that  as  to  her  personal  safety,  that  was  secure  whether  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  the  Russians,  or  the  Austrians ;  they  answered  that, 
though  they  had  not  an  express 'order  from  Napoleon,  her  ties  to  the 
imperial  family  rendered  her  a  *  toluntary  and  necessary  hostage  for  the 
safety  of  that  family  and  of  the  state — that  their  intention  was  to  estab- 
lish the  regency  southward  of  the  Loire,  and  that  the  carriages  for  her 
and  her  son  were  at  the  door.  To  this  proposition,  Marie  Louise  an- 
swered only  by  her  tears,  when  the  two  kings,  little  moved  by  her  grief, 
seized  her  each  by  an  arm,  and  were  about  to  force  her  to  the  carnages. 
The  Empress  shrieked  for  help,  which  brought  some  gentlemen  of  her 
household  to  her  assistance;  addressing  herself  to  these  gentlemen,  she 
implored  them,  as  a  last  testimony  of  attachment,  to  go  to  the  officers 
of  her  guard,  and  learn  whether  they  intended  to  connive  at  the  violence 
with  which  she  was  threatened.  The  officers  of  the  guard,  informed  by 
M.  d'Haussonville  of  the  Empress's  situation,  hastened  to  her  assistance, 
but  the  two  kings,  disconcerted  at  the  audience  that  had  crQ.wded  about 
her,  had  already  retired,  ashamed  of  their  attempt  and  confused  at  its 
failure.' 

We  have  heard,  though  the  author  of  the  Histoire  (who  only 
describes  what  he  actually  saw  and  heard  at  Blois)  does  uot  men- 
tion it,  that  this  attempt  to  carry  off  the  empress^br  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  standard  of  civil  war  south  of  the  Loire,  was  the 
device  not  of  Joseph  and  Jerome,  but  of  Buonaparte  himself;  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
at  Fontainebleau  while  these  transactions  were  passing  at  Blois^ 

♦  For  this  strange  use  of  the  word  '  vclvntary,*  tlic  two  kings  are  responsible;  we 
liave  translated  faithfuN^. 

that 
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that  the  scheme  had  been  contrived  by  him.  Well  may  the  author 
say,  that  the  determination  of  Marie  Louise  on  this  occasion,  saved 
France  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  :  and  thankful  may  Europe 
be,  tliat  the  patience  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in  treating  with 
Buonaparte,  was  not  rewarded  on  the  spot  by  a  fresh  explosion  of 
hostilities ! 

In  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  however,  the  imperial  Re- 
gency of  France  and  the  city  of  Blois  continued  till  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  when  a  stranger  alighted  at  the  Galere  inn ;  and  it  was  im- 
mediately reported  throughout  the  anxious  town,  that  a  Russian 
general  had  arrived  at  the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  on  the 
empress. 

'  The  Count  de  SchouvalofF  came  alone;  and  no  one  interfered  either 
to  deny  or  acknowledge  his  mission.  No  one  yet  recognized  the  royal 
or  the  provisional  government,  nor  even  the  authority  of  the  allies — the 
proclamation  of  Blois  was  still  in  force,  and  the  people  who  saw  it  still 
'  affiche '  did  not  dare  to  acknowledge  powers  which  had  not  even  an- 
nounced their  existence.' 

,  In  the  faces,  however,  of  all  the  ministers,  (who  quitted  the 
palace  soon  after  M.  de  Schouvaloflf's  arrival,)  were  read  at 
once  consternation  and  the  truth ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Blois  were 
no  longer  in  doubt  that  *  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  had  ceased  to 
reign.'  Then  commenced  a  scene  of  tragi-comedy,  which  perhaps 
has  never  been  equalled  :  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Grand  Dig- 
nitaries, and  their  Excellencies  the  Counsellors  of  State  and  Minis- 
ters, who  a  week  since  ruled  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world, 
and  who,  two  days  since,  had  circulated  through  all  France  their 
insolent  commands  in  the  proclamation  of  Blois,  suddenly  and 
without  any  apparent  cause,  (for  no  troops  had  approached,  and 
no  proceeding  of  the  provisional  government  was  known  at  Blois,) 
descended  from  the  height  of  their  arrogance,  even  to  the  depths 
of  meanness,  and  courted  the  safeguard  and  protection  of  an  in- 
dividual foreigner,  who  had  arrived  in  their  town  wholly  unaccom- 
panied, and  having  scarcely  any  other  credential  than  an  unpro- 
nounceable name. 

But  a  new  circumstance  soon  occurred,  which  crowned  their 
Highnesses  and  Excellencies  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 

On  quitting  Paris  it  never  had  occurred  to  them  to  think  ofpasS" 
ports;  their  dignities  absolved  them  from  all  dependence  on,  or 
^thought  of  the  police ;  but  the  hour  was  now  come  when — sauve 
qui  peut — all  found  it  expedient  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and 
when  the  avowal  of  their  Doodle-and-Noodle  dignities  were  more 
likely  to  impede  than  facilitate  their  evasion. 

In  thiB  perplexity  they  besieged  M.  de  Schouvaloff  in  his  inn, 

and 
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Atid  with  a  mixture  of  earnestness  and  humility  begged  him  to.affor4 
them  the  protection  of  the  unpronounceable  name ! 

We  do  not  know  whether  M.  de  SchouvaloflF  is  a  wag ;  but  he 
certainly,  on  tliis  occasion,  hit  upon  one  of  the  pleasantest  expedients 
for  quizzing  their  Higiuiesses  and  Excellencies  that  could  be  de- 
vised. He  professed  that  he  liad  no  authority  to  grant  passports, 
but  if  any  passports  regidarly  obtained  from  tlie  mayor  of  the  town 
should  be  presented  to  him,  be  should  not  hesitate,  he  said,  to  add 
his  signature. 

The  Galore  was  speedily  evacuated;  Cambac6r^  waddled, 
Regnault  strutted,  Clarke  hopped,  and  the  rest  waddled,  strutted 
and  hopped  in  imitation,  to  the  mayor's  office  to  obtain  passports. 
The  mayor's  clerk  was  astonished  at  the  rank  and  number  of  his 
applicants ;  but  the  good  little  man  collected  his  official  wits  as 
well  as  he  could,  ana  set  himself  to  comply  with  tlie  solicitations 
of  die  princes  and  dukes ; — but  here  another  difficulty  occurred  : 
the  form  of  inferior  passports,  obtainable  from  a  mayor,  required 
a  specification  not  only  of  the  names  and  professions  of  tlue  ap- 
plicants, but  a  detailed personai  description;  diis  the  poor  clerk 
knew  not  how  to  ask  from  such  illustrious  personages ;  but  in  the 
condescension  of  their  fear  they  became  so  obliging  as  to  make  uo 
difficulties  on  any  point,  a  cbndescension  which  the  derk,  M. 
Bru^re,  repaid  by  registering  their  titles  and  the  colour  of  their  hair 
and  eye-brows,  and  the  length  of  their  noses  and  chins, '  avec  tous 
les  £gards  que  pr^crivait  la  position  singuli^re  oh  se  trouv^ent 
leurs  Excellences/ 

Furnished  with  these  passports  they  returned  to  the  Galore  in 
such  shoals,  thatM.  de  SchouvalofF*s  room  could  not  contain  their 
numbers,  nor  his  politeness  satisfy  their  impatience.  He  however, 
signed  all  the  passports,  marking  by  his  graduated  civility,  the  rank 
which  each  of  those  functionaries  held  in  his  esteeofi.  To  the  Duke 
of  Feltre,  Clarke,  he  shewed  every  attention ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  sign  the  passport  of  his  Excellency  the  Duke  c2e 
RovigOf  without  writing  on  the  margin:  *  M.  Savary,^ 

Having  thus  provided  for  their  persond  safety,  these  illustrious 
persons  had  but  one  thought  more— of  the  emperor  ?  No — of  Marie 
Louise  ?  No — of  the  Kmg  of  Rome  ?  No — but  of  some  certain 
millions  of  francs  of  the  public  treasure,  which  had  accompanied  the 
Regency  from  Paris.  The  ex-ministers  condescended,  even  at  so 
critical  a  time,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  this  subordinate  matter,  and 
when  it  was  proposed  in  council  that  every  functionary  should 
be  immediately  paid  all  arrears  of  salary  and  allowances,  together 
with  three  months'  pay  in  advance,  this  salutary  proposition  was  re- 
ceived with  unaiiiixioiis  aj^lause,  and  every  one  accordingly  touc&ed 

on 
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On  the  spot  all  bis  demands,  with  some  little  additional  *  gratifica- 
tion pour  les  frais  de  voyage/  The  troops  alone  murmured ;  they 
got  only  three  months'  pay,  though  much  more  was  claimed  as  due ; 
but  the  answer  to  their  complahit  was,  that  the  government  had 
tio  time  to  listen  to  their  reclamations.  Old  Madame  Buonaparte 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  fortune  to  take  exceeding  good  care 
of  herself  upon  this  trying  occasion  ;  she  is  stated  to  have  received 
375,000  francs,  (about  18,0001.)  notwithstanding  which  she,  the 
same  night,  very  prudently  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  her  attend- 
ants, and  the  ^history  does  not  state  that  she  distributed  amongst 
them  any  share  of  the'  375,000  francs. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  money  did  not  quity 
restore  the  venerable  Letzia's  good  humour :  she  scolded  a]l  that 
approached  her,  and  threatened  her  attendants,  and  consoled  herself 
with  prophesying  ^  that  it  was  not  yet  all  over,  and  that  another 
revolution  would  soon  avenge  die  wrongs  of  the  Corsicans :  Nov$ 
nutreSf  said  she,  '  nous  nous  connoissons  en  revolutions* 

We  shall  not  follow  tins  part  of  the  subject  further  than  to  add, 
that  on  the  10th,  the  Regency  and  its  court  removed  to  Orleans, 
where,  strange  to  say,  it  found  its  proclamation  of  Blois  still  in  force, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  abdication,  it  began  again  to  consider 
itself  as  a  government,  and  to  hold  councils.  In  a  day  or  two  how- 
ever this  court  crumbled  away  and  returned  to  the  dust  from  which 
it  sprui^*  From  Orleans,  Joseph  sneaked  and  Jerome  blustered 
their  way  out  of  France.  Cambac^r^s,  with  his  cook,  ha.<9tened 
to  Paris,  (whither  he  had  sent  two  successive  adhesions,  very  pru- 
dently  and  differently  worded.)  Tlie  rest  betook  themselves  to  the 
capital  or  the  provinces,*  as  their  hopes  or  fears  prevailed,  but  it 
was  observed,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  their  gratitude,  that  not 
one  of  them  went  to  Fontainebleau. 

Marie  Louise,  under  the  protection  of  some  gentlemen  of  her 
father's  court,  proceeded  to  Ramboiiillet,  and  afterwards  to  Ger- 
many. Louis  Buonaparte,  the  only  other  of  the  sojourners  at 
^lois  for  whom  we  can  feel  any  interest,  remained  for  some  time 
in  that  city,  seeking,  during  the  feast  of  Easter,  the  consolations  of 
religion.  He  aftemvards  proceeded  to  Switzerland  to  enjoy,  we 
lope,  the  repose  which  he  loves  and,  we  will  add,  deserves ;  for  it 
tiever  should  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  his 
family  he  resigned  a  crown  to  enjoy  the  blameless  obscurity  of  a 
private  station. 

We  must  now  return  to  our  hero. 


*  Oar  woftiiy  fttend  Le  Comte  Kogyiaiik  went  to  Clermont  in  Anvergne,  with  a  white 
ootkade  in  his  hat^  and  was  extremely  indignant  a|aiaft  the  local  aathorities  wbkrk 
liad  BOt  y€%  assumed  the  ensign  of  loyalty. 

After 
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.  After  his  retain  from  Yillejuif,  in  the  night  of  the  30th,  he  en* 
deavoured  to  collect  around  him  at  Corbeil,  Foritainebleau,  and 
that  neighbomhoody  all  the  wreck  of  his  armies ;  and  employed 
every  effort  to  excite  tlie  fury  of  the  soldiery  against  the  allies,  and 
even  against  Paris  :  to  one  corps  which  he  reviewed  at  Corbeil  on 
the  31  sty  he  promised  four  hours  plunder  of  that  treacherous  city : 
— he  appeared  to  be  prepared  to  go  the  whole  lengths  of  despair. 

On  the  3 1st  of  March  the  allied  sovereigns  entered  Paris  pro- 
claiming peace  to  France  and  war  to  Buonaparte.  On  the  1st  of 
April  the  Provisional  Government  installed  itself ;  on  the  2d,  he 
bad  collected  at  least  20,000  men,  whom  he  reviewed,  and  thus 
addressed  in  a  more  moderate  tone  than  he  had  assumed  at 
Corbeil. 

*  The  enemy  is  in  Paris. — I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  but  a  horde  of  emigrants,  whom  1  had  recalled,  restored, 
and  laden  with  personal  favours,  have  offered  their  services  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  have  hoisted  the  white  cockade,  (here  his  coun- 
tenance became  violently  distorted,  but  he  proceeded).  The  tricolour- 
cd  cockade  we  won  in  our  revolution ;  we  have  ennobled  it  in  our 
empire.  It  has  shared  too  many  triumphs  with  us  ever  to  be  abandoned. 
If  Paris  is  to  be  retaken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  I  will  march  at 
your  head.  May  I  reckon  upon  you  ? — am  I  right  ?  Will  you  ever 
abandon  this  national  cockade  ?  "  Never,  never ;  Vive  I'Empereur ! 
Vive  Napoleon!— k  Paris  !  a  Paris  !"  was  the  answer  of  the  whole  line 
of  troops.' 

The  marshals  present  at  this  scene  were  far  from  partaking  or 
encouraging  this  senseless  enthusiasm;  they  that  same  night  assem** 
bled  in  the  palace,  and  when  admitted  to  Napoleon's  presence,  with 
many  references  to  their  former  services  and  professions  of  duty 
and  affection,  acquainted  him  that  all  was  lost ;  that,  at  most,  he 
could  collect  but  56,000  men,  and  that,  for  them,  he  had  not  two 
days'  provisions;  that  the  only  means  of  saving  any  thing  from  this 
great  shipwreck,  was  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Ae  King  of  Rome, 

Buonaparte,  for  the  first  time  in  his  existence,  heard  a  remon- 
strance in  silence,  and  ultimately  assented  to  the  proposal :  on  the 
3d  Marshal  Ney  put  into  his  hands  the  Paris  journals,  in  which 
the  d6ch6ance  pronounced  by  the  Senate  the  day  before  was 
published,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  on  the  public  parade^ 
gave  him  that  advice  so  terrible  to  the  ear  of  a  tyrant,  *  Sire,  il  faut 
abdiquer;  c'est  le  voeu  de  la  France  et  de  Tannic ;'  Napoleon, 
thunderstruck,  retired  into  the  palace.  On  the  4th  he  signed  his  own 
abdication,  and  addressed  an  order  of  the  day  to  his  army,  in 
which,  after  contrasting  forcibly  and  justly,  the  former  servility  and 
present  tergiversation  of  the  senate,  he  intimates  that  if  he  is  the 
oalf  obstacle  to  peace,  he  is  ready  to  make  the  last  sacrifice  for 

France; 
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France ;  and  that  he  has  sent  Ney^  Caulaincourt,  and  Macdonald 
to  Paris  *  pour  entamer  des  negociations.'  These  negociations^ 
"which  had  for  their  object  the  continuance  of  Buonaparte's  power 
under  the  cloak  of  a  regency,  to  be  administered  by  his  wife  in  her 
own  name  or  that  of  her  son,  happily  failed ; — others  then  ensued, 
in  which  the  discussions  were  not  questions  of  policy,  power,  or 
government,  but  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  on  the  1 1  tb 
of  April  was  signed  the  famous  treaty  by  which  Buonaparte  aban^ 
doned  for  himself  and  his  family  the  throues  of  half  the  world,  and 
stipulated  only  for  the  empty  titles  of  his  better  days, — a  retreat  in 
the  obscurest  corner  of  his  late  domuiious, — and  a  pension  of 
2,000,000  of  livres  per  annum,  from  the  civil  list  of  Lewis  XVIII. 
: — and,  finally,  on  the  12tb,  he  signed  the  formal  instrument  of 
abdication  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  dynasty. 

Of  Buonaparte's  share  in  this  treaty,  the  indignation  of  all  Europe 
relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  saying  one  word.  To  ensure  the 
execution  of  his  sentence  of  banishment,  it  was  arranged  that  h« 
should  be  attended  to  Elba  by  commissioners  from  each  of  the  four 
great  allied  powers;  and  on  the  1 7th  these  were  introduced  to  him 
at  Fontainebleau ;  Count  Schouvaloff  from  Russia ;  General  Couu(^ 
Kbller  from  Austria ;  Count  Truchses  de  Waldberg  from  Prusr 
»ia;  and  Colonel  Campbell  from  England.'*  It  was  observed  bj 
the  by-standers  that  in  the  length  and  style  of  his  interviews  with 
these  commissioners  he  expressed  his  feelings  towards  their  sovey 
reigns  or  their  nations.  The  Russian  he  received  with  dislike;  the 
Prussian  with  contempt;  the  Austrian  with  hypocrisy;  and  th« 
Knglish  with  affectation.  With  the  latter  he  is  said  to  have  been 
studiously  frank  and  designedly  open.  He  chose  such  topics  as  he 
thought  would  be  agreeable,  and  handled  them  in  the  most  com« 
plimentary  way. 

*  Lord  Wellington  wa$  a  great  officer — he  had  above  all,  activity — to 
make  war  successfully,  one  should  be  like  hira/' — *  He  (Buonaparte) 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  English  nation,  he  did  them  justice  now, 
though  he  had  before  endeavoured  to  do  them  so  much  harm/ — *  The  ' 
English  had  an  independent  spirit,  and  he  had  wished  ;to  raise  to  a 
level  with  it  the  character  of  the  French,  but  they  were  not  capable 
of  it.' — *  The  Spaniards  too  have  a  character  and  the  English  had  made 
%  good  use  of  it.'  . 

He  is  reported  also  to  have  added, 

^  I  ain  going  to  live  in  an  island ;  all  islands  must  be  connected  with 
England  ;  1  am  an  English  subject.' 

*  It  u  strange,  that  to  all  the  copies  of  this  treaty  circulated  on  the  continent,  the 
idgnature  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was  affixed ;  though  in  fact  his  lordship  was  no  party  t« 
the  treaty ;  and  we  believe  that  it  was  merely  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  special  re- 
faest*  tkttt  an  £uj{liflhi  officer  was  periiiltt»d  to  aceoropany  him. 

For 
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For  some  days  his  departure  was  delayed  upon  several  pretexts  j 
some,  it  was  said,  very  trifling ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
hope  lurking  in  his  mind^  like  that  of  Prior's  thief, ' 

'      ■    ■  —  who  traversed  the  cart, 

And  often  took  leave,  yet  was  loth  to  depart. 
And  even  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  day  on  which  he  did 
depart,  he  seems  to  have  wasted  his  lime  with  some  vague  hopes  of 
a  reprieve. 

On  that  morning  he  had  long  conferences  with  the  commis- 
sioners. He  complained,  it  was  said,  grievously  that  some  of  the 
arrangements  which  he  wished  for,  had  not  been  made,  and  he 
threatened  that  if  he  was  not  gratified  he  would  stay  where  he  was, 
or  go  to  England. — '  He  had  30,000  men  only,  but  they  were  such 
men  !* — *  As  to  England,  he  had  been  her  greatest  enemy,  but  he 
thought  she  was  too  generous  not  to  afford  him  an  asylum.' — '  Sir,' 
one  of  the  continental  Commissioners  is  reported  to  have  replied, 

*  your  majesty  not  having  personally  made  war  in  that  country,  the 
reconciliation  will  certainly  be  less  difficult.'    , 

As  the  time  for  his  departure  approached  every  one  in  the  palace 
observed  that  he  grew  more  anxious  to  find  causes  of  delay;  he 
appeared  often  abstracted  and  frequently  uttered  such  phrases  as 
these,  '  J'ai  mal  fait' — *  Peut-etre  j  avais  tort' — *  Je  suis  un  homme 
mort' — *  Cest  comnie  une  reve !'  and  he  frequently  shed  tears, — 

*  Iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek.'  When  an  officer  came  to  tell 
him  from  Marshal  Bertrand  that  it  was  one  o'clock  and  the  car- 
riages were  ready,  he  started,  and  exclaimed — *  VoilaL  de  nouveau! 
depuis  quand  est-<e  que  j'ai  6t6  subordonn6  k  la  montre  du  grand 
inar6chal  ?* 

At  last,  all  excuses  for  delay  being  exhausted,  he  descended  to 
his  carriage;  his  guards  lined  the  court-yard — ^he  called  the  officers 
about  him-^addressed  to  them  the  speech  which  we  have  seen  in 
the  public  prints — kissed  the  eagles  as  an  expression  of  his  love  to 
the  army,  and,  evidently  much  affected  himself,  and  having  deeply 
affected  all  who  hear<l  him,  he  stepped  into  his  carriage  and  was 
soon  out  of  hearing  of  the  cries  of  ^  Vive  Napoleon'  with  which 
the  army  greeted  him. 

Not  such  was  his  reception  from  the  people — every  where  they 
testified  their  dislike,  and  in  some  places  their  animosity  and  horror 
against  him.  As  he  proceeded  southward  the  indignation  erew 
more  violent,  and,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  endangered  his  life; 
at  one  place  his  effigy,  dressed  in  his  uniform,  but  besmeared  with 
£lood  and  covered  with  injurious  mottos,  was  hung  so  directly  in 
his  way,  that  the  l^s  struck  against  the  front  windows  of  the  car- 
riage ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  rode  tn  disguise  as  a  courier 
au4  wore  the  white  cockade,  and  \vus  forced  to  answer  die  cries  of 

'Vive 
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^  Vive  le  Roi'  with  which  his  cockade  was  saluted.  Sometimes  be 
chauged  dresses  with  the  commissioners,  and  he  frequently  assum^ 
the  name  of  some  English  officer.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  rode 
fcMTward  with  the  couriers  to  order  the  post  horses,  the  mistress  of 
the  postbouse,  tapping  him  familkirly  on  the  shoulder,  said,  *  Mon 
ami,  on  dit  que  ce  coquin  de  Buonaparte  va  venir ;  Tas-tu  vu  V  to 
which,  with  a  ready  equivocation,  he  answered,  *  Moi  ?  non,  jfe  ne 
Tai  pas  vu!' — On  Uiis  or  a  similar  occasion,  being  asked  at  the  pos^ 
house  when  Buonaparte  would  arrive,  he  replied,  ^  II  pourrait 
bien  6tre  ici  avant  mon  depart/ 

On  his  arrival  at  Frejus,  where  fourteen  years  before  be  had 
landed  on  bis  return  from  Egypt,  he  found  a  British  frigate  which 
bad  been  (as  whs  understood,  at  his  own  request)  destined  to  receive 
him.  The  morning  of  the  28th  had  been  arranged  for  the  embark- 
ation, but  he  was  indisposed,  and  it  was  not  till  about  10  o'clock 
at  night  that  he  embarked  from  St.  Rapheau,  a  short  distance  from 
Frejus,  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  the  Undaunted;  as  soon  as 
he  put  his  foot  on  board  the  ship,  M.  de  SchouvalofF  exclaimed, 
*  Adieu  C6sar  et  sa  fortune  !'  and  the  frigate,  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  English  service,  fired  a  royal  salute^  without  which,  it  ii 
said,  that  Buonaparte  absolutely  refused  to  embark. 

His  short  stay  at  Frejus  was  not  without  danger;  a  ferocious  mob 
assembled  in  the  street  opposite  to  his  lodgings,  and  seemed  very 
well  inclined  to  do  itself  summary  justice  on  tlie  imperial  offender ; 
and  Buonaparte,  in  whose  mind  the  fear  of  assassination  appeared 
to  be  very  strong,  had  prudently  provided  himself  with  sword  and 
pistols. 

The  embarkation  in  the  frigate's  barge  was,  however,  effected 
quietly.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  boat  happened  to  be  a  nephew 
of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  When  this  was  mentioned  to  Buonaparte, 
he  said  without  embarrassment,  '  C'est  celui  que  j'ai  rencontr^  en 
Egypte.' 

On  board  ship  he  is  said,  very  absurdly  and^we  have  reason  to 
believe  very  unfoundedly,  to  have  shewn  much  more  knowledge 
of  naval  details  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  to  have  observed 
on  the  superior  discipline  and  order  of  the  English  to  the  French 
ships.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  rhodomon- 
tade  nonsense,  of  his  having  expected  to  have  300  sail  pf  the  line  in 
a  few  years,  with  which,  and  a  naval  conscription,  he  was  to  drive 
the  English  from  the  seas.  He  was,  during  the  whole  voyage, 
very  frank  and  communicative ;  and  he  seems,  from  what  we  have 
beard,  to  have  succeeded  in  making  favourable  impressions  on  the 
Britidli  officers  that  approached  him :  the  common  sailors,  however, 
were  not  to  be  so  cajoled ;  and  they  are  reported  to  have  refused  a 
pecuniary  present  which  he  offered  them,  desiring  that  'their  com* 
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pliments  might  be  presented  to  Mr.  Buonaparte,  but  that  they 
would  take  none  of  his  money/ 

During  his  stay  on  board  the  frigate,  he  had  expressed,  in  an  indi- 
rect way,  his  fear  of  assatoination,  and  the  door  of  his  apartment 
had  been  guarded  by  the  marines  of  the  ship,  in  vrhom  Napoleon 
jdaced  so  much  confidence,  that  after  his  disembarkation  on  Elba, 
he  wished  to  have  a  party  of  them  landed  for  his  protection,  and  the 
door  of  his  apartment  in  his  new  palace  was  consigned  to  the 
guard  of  an  English  seijeant,  who  slept  on  a  mattrass  outside  his 
door,  and  in  whom  Buonaparte  seemeo  to  repose  more  confidence 
than  in  all  his  own  attendants. 

On  the  dd  they  arrived  off  Elba ;  and,  after  some  visits  from  the 
shore,  made  arrangements  for  taking  possession  on  the  morrow* 

Early  next  morning,  he  went  across  the  bay  in^a  boat  to  take  a 
walk :  accompanied  as  he  was  by  English  officers,  the  peasant! 
mistook  hini  for  one,  and  the  first  sounds  he  heard  from  the  lips  of 
his  subjects  were  praises  of  the  English,  and  curses  against  himself. 
He  now  observed  that  he  had  no  sword  on  ;  recollected  that  die 
Italians  were^  by  nature,  assassins,^  and  Ee  returned  hastily  on  board 
the  ship.  ' 

In  die  course  of  the  day,  he  landed  in  form  on  Elba ;  and  it  ii 
not  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  received  vrith  great  joy  by  the 
inhabitants  who  promised  themselves  every  thing  from  ms  talents 
and  his  splendour.  Their  hopes  have,  however,  long  since  cooled, 
and  even  with  the  Elbese  the  '  prestige^  seems  to  be  already  de* 
stroyed. 

In  every  particular  of  his  conduct,  he  adhered  with  a  ridiculous 
attention  to  the  naaintenance  of  his  imperial  dignity.  On  landing, 
he  received  the  keys  of  his  good  city  of  Porto  Ferrajp^  and  he 
proceeded  immediately  under  a  canopy  of  state  to  the  parish  church, 
which  must  needs  serve  as  a  cathedral.  There  he  heard  Te  Deuntf 
and  the  Itin6raire  says  that  his  countenance  was  dark  and  melan- 
choly, and  that  he  6ven  shed  tears ;  this  however  is  not  stated  by 
any  other  authority,  and  we  may  here  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  have 
not  given  the  same  credit  to  the  Itin^raire,  in  which  the  author  is 
only  an  historian  at  second-hand,  that  we  did  to.  his  Histoire  de  la 
R6gence,  of  the  facts  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 

One  of  Buonaparte's  first  cares  was  to  select  njlag  for  the  Elbese 
empire,  and  after  some  hesitation  he  fixed  on  *  argent,  on  a  bend 
l^ules,  three  bees  or,'  as  the  armorial  ensign  of  his  new  dominion.  It 
IS  strange  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  tliose  whom  he  consulted  shouM 
have  been  aware  that  Elba  had  an  ancient  and  peculiar  ensign,  and 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  tliis  ensign  should  be  one  sin^arly 
adapted  to  Buonaparte's  situation ;  being  no  other  than  *  a  wheel^^ 
the  emblem^*  says  M.  Bemeaud,  ^  ojthe  vicissitudes  ofhwnan  lifff 
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whidi  the  Elbese  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  mysteries/ 
(c.3.8.2.) 

This  is  as  curious  a  coincidence  as  any  we  ever  recollect  to  have 
met ;  as  the  medals  of  Elba  with  the  emblem  of  the  wheel  are  well 
koown^  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Buonaparte  was  aware  of  the 
circumstance.  Yet  he  is  represented  as  having  in  vain  made  several 
anxious  inquiries  after  the  ancient  arms  of  the  island. 

During  the  first  months  of  his  residence  there,  his  life  vfBS,  in 
general;  one  of  characteristic  activity  and  garrulous  frankness.  He. 
gave  dinners,  went  to  balls,  rode  aJl  day  about  his  island,  planned 
fortifications,  aqueducts,  lazarettos,  harbours  and  palaces;  and 
the  very  second  day  after  he  landed,  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  a 
dozen  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  a  little  uninhabited  island  called 
Pianosa,  which  lies  a  few  leagues  from  Elba ;  on  this  occasion  he 
said  good  humouredly,  'Toute  I'Europe  dira  que  j'ai  d^jsi  fait  une 
conqu6te/ 

lie  early  announced  that  he  would  hold  a  court  and  receive  ladies 
twice  a  week ;  the  first  was  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  a  great  con- 
course attended  their  new  soverekn. .  Buonaparte  at  first  paid  great 
attention  to  the  women,  particularly  any  who  were  at  all  pretty, 
and  asked  them,  in  his  rapid  way.  Whether  they  were  married  i  How 
many  children  diey  had?  and  who  their  husbands  were?  To  the 
last  question  he  received  one  universal  answer ;  it  happened  that 
every  lady  was  married  to  a  merchant ,  but  when  it  came  to  be  fur- 
ther explained  that  they  were  merchant-butchers  and  merchant- 
bakers,  his  Imperial  Majesty  permitted  some  expression  of  his  dis- 
satisfaction to  escape  him,  and  rather  hastily  retired. 

On  the  4th  of  June  there  was  a  ball  on  board  the  British  frigate, 
in  the  harbour,  in  honour  of  the  King's  birth-day ;  the  whole  beauty 
and  fashion  of  Elba  were  assembled,  and  dancing  with  great  glee, 
when,  about  midnight,  Bqonaparte  came,  unexpected  and  un- 
asked, in  his  .barge,  to  join  the  festivity.  He  was  very  affable,  and 
visited  every  part  of  the  ship,  and  all  the  amusements  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  different  classes  of  persons. 

On  his  alleged  birth*day,  the  15th  of  August,  he  ordered  the 
mayor  to  give  a  ball,  and  for  this  purpose  a  temporary  buildinff, 
capable  of  holding  300  persons,  was  to  be  erected,  and  the  whole 
entertainment,  buBding  and  all,  were  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  These  were  bad  auspices  under  which  to 
commence  a  ball,  and  accordingly  nothing  could  have  more  com« 
pletely  failed.  Old  Letzia,  Madame  Bertrand,  and  the  two  ladies 
of  honour  attended,  but  got  above  thirty  of  the  fair  islanders,  and 
as  the  author  of  the  Itin^raire  sliiy  remarks,  *  Le  bal  fut  triste 
^pioique  Buonaparte  n'y  parut  pas.' 

Having  in  one  of  his  excursions  reached  the  summit  of  thet 
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highest  hill  on  the  island^  where  the  sea  was  visible  all  round  hiai, 
he  shook  his  head  with  affected  solemnity^  and  exclaimed^  in  a  ban- 
tering tone,  '  Eh,  il  faut  avoiter  que  mon  lie  est  bien  petite/ 

On  this  mountain  one  of  die  party  saw  a  little  chur<^,  in  tn 
fdmost  inaccessible  situation,  and  observed  that  it  was  a  most 
inconvenient  site  for  a  church,  for  surely  no  congregation  could 
attend  it,  '  It  is  on  that  account  the  more  convenient  to  the  parson,^ 
replied  Buonaparte,  *  who  may  preach  what  stuff  he  pleases,  without 
fear  of  contradiction/ 

As  they  descended  the  hill  and  met  some  peasants  with  their 
goats,  who  asked  for  charity,  Buonaparte  tola  a  story,  which  the 
present  icircumstances  brought  to  hfe  recollection — ^that  when  ht 
was  crossing  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  previously  to  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  he  had  met  a  goat-herd,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  him :  the  goat-herd,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  was  speaking, 
lamented  his  own  hard  lot,  and  envied  the  riches  of  some  persons 
who  actually  had  cows  and  corn-fields.  Buonaparte  inquired  if 
some  fairy  were  to  offer  to  gratify  all  his  wishes,  what  he  woidd 
smk  i  The  poor  peasant  expressed,  in  his  own  opinion,  some  very 
extravagant  desires ;  such  as  a  dozen  of  cows,  a  good  farmJiOttse, 
&c.  Buonaparte  afterwards  recollected  the  incident,  and  asto- 
nished the  goat-herd  by  the  fiilfilment  of  all  his  wishes. 

But  all  his  thoughts  and  conversations  were  not  as  light  and 
pleasant  as  these.  Sometimes  he  would  involve  himself  in  an 
account  of  the  last  campaign — of  his  own  mws  and  hopes — of 
the  defection  of  his  marshals — of  the  capture  of  Paris,  and  finally 
of  his  abdication;  on  those  topics  he  would  talk  by  the  hour,  with 
great  earnestness  and  almost  fury,  exhibiting  in  very  rapid  sac- 
cession  traits  of  eloquence,  of  military  genius,  of  indignation, 
of  inordinate  vanity,  and  of  sordid  selfishness.  With  regard  to 
the  audience  to  whom  he  addressed  these  tirades,  he  was  not  veiy 
Qice.  Hardly  any  one  who  approached  during  the  fit,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  imperial  condiidence;  and  accordingly  we  have 
besird  many  reports  of  them,  of  which  we  have  occasionally,  when 
the  several  evidences  concurred,  made  use  in  this  article. 

The  chief  violence  of  his  rage  seems  to  be  directed  against  Mar- 
shal Marmont;  whom,  as  well  as  Augereau,  he  sometimes  calls  by 
9ames  too  gross  for  repetition,  and  charges  roundly  with  treachery. 
What  the  details  of  Augereau's  case  may  be  we  really  ar^  unin- 
formed;  but  those  of  Marmont's,  which  we  do  know,  give  the  lie  to 
.  his  quondam  master's  accusation.  Marmonfs  conduct,  under  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  commanded  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  Paris,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  masterpiece 
of  courage,  discretion,  and  generosity.  He  fought  while  he  could; 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  defend  Paris  by  arms,  he  saved  it  by 
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a  most  honourable  capitulation ;  he  preserved  hb  army  for  the  ser- 
Tice  of  his  country,  and  when  every  thing  else  was  lost,  stipulated 
for  the  safety  of  Buonaparte.  This  last  stipulation  Buonaparte  af- 
fects to  U'eat  mtk  contempt  and  indignation ;  but  we  must  not 
foiget  that  no  care  has  so  much  distinguished  him  since  his  abdi- 
cation as  the  care  of  his  person,  and  that,  by  the  treaty  of  the  1 1th 
of  April,  he  even  descended  so  low  as  to  sell  his  empire  for  a  sum 
of  money,  a  baseness  which  Marmont  was  too  much  a  man  of 
honour  to  think  of  proposing. 

Buonaparte  accuses  Marmont  of  the  want  of  preparation  at  Paris. 
What  had  Marmont  to  say  to  that  f  He  was  with  his  army,  and 
only  approached  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  events  of  the  war.  King 
Joseph,  and  General  Hulin  (president  of  the  tribunal  that  murdered 
the  Duke  d'£nghien)  commanded  in  Paris — if  there  was  any  neglect, 
it  was  theirs  and  not  Marmont's. 

*  What,'  said  Buonaparte,  *  200  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  only  two  at  Montmartre  ?  ah  ce  trattre  de  Marmont !' 
he  should  say,  ah  ce  trattre  de  Joseph !  the  fact  is,  we  believe,  true, 
and  proves  only  the  incapacity  of  Joseph,  the  neglect  of  Hulin,  and 
die  injustice  of  Buonaparte;  but  it  proves  nothing  of  the  accusa- 
tion against  Marshal  Marmont. 

That  Marmont's  conduct  ruined  Buonaparte  we  may  admit,  but 
it  was  only  by  saving  Paris  from  plunder,  by  enabling  the  public 
mind  to  declare  itself,  and  by  preventing  the  bloody  union  of  foreign 
4md  civil  war  in  the  capital.  We  have  been  induced  to  say  so  much, 
because  we  know  that  the  abuse  of  M.  Marmont  is  in  France  and 
dib  country  one  of  the  rallying  points  of  the  still  existing  friends  of 
this  calumnious  tyrant. 

Of  the  allied  troops,  as  compared  with  his,  he  expressed  the  most 
profound  contempt ;  '  the  Prussians  were  the  best,  but  he  would 
beat  even  them  with  one-third  of  their  number.'  In  the  vexation  of 
iiis  heart,  however,  he  did  justice  to  Bliicher;  ^  Ce  vieux  diable,' 
he  said,  '  never  gave  me  any  rest.  I  beat  him  to-day — good,  he 
attacked  me  to-morrow.  I  beat  him  in  the  morning — he  was  ready 
to  figlrt  2gsin  in  the  evening.  He  suffered  enormous  losses,  and, 
according  to  all  calculation,  ought  to  have  thought  himself  too 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  retire  unmolested,  instead  of  which  he  im- 
mediately advanced  upon  me ;  ah,  le  vieux  diable !' 

Prince  Schwartzenburg's  plans  he  affects,  it  seems,  to  have 
^te  developed,  and  has  the  arrc^ance  to  say  that  be  saw  through 
them ;  but  why,  if  that  were  the  case,  is  be  at  Elba  ?  why,  if 
he  saw  thnmgh  that  general's  plans,  did  he  not  anticipate  them  and 
ddeat  his  movement  on  Paris? — No,  assiu-edly,  Buonaparte  is  not 
entided  to  undervalue  Prince  Schwartzenburg :  the  battle  of  Leip- 
•tCt  the  inva^on  through  Switzerland,  and  the  subsequent  campaign 
down  to  the  capture  of  Paris  attest  the  deep  science  and  combi- 
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nations^  the  firmness  and  the  activity  of  that  distingfOshed  officer, 
who  stands  undoubtedly  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  great  captaiiii» 
of  Europe. 

Of  die  public  manner  in  which  Buonaparte  speaks  of  topics  of 
this  nature,  we  shall  select  one  instance.  It  is  not  long  since,  that 
happening  to  cross  the  Piazza  di  Armi,  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  he  saw 
some  officers  of  his  guard  in  a  cofi^ee-house :  he  stopped  and  di- 
rected them  to  be  called  out,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  to  be  brought  to 
him  ;  when  he  had  received  it,  he  held  it  up,  as  he  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  square,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  I  re- 
member that  I  once  could  beat  forty  thousand  Austrians  with  ten 
thousand  of  my  guards !'  he  then  drank  his  coffee,  got  into  bis  car- 
riage, without  saying  another  word,  and  drove  away.  THie  specta- 
tors thought  him  mad,  but  we  suspect  that  there  was,  at  least,  as 
much  of  mischief  as  of  madness  in  his  speech. 

On  several  occasions  he  has  been  forward  to  express  his  contempt 
of  the  people,  and  more  pointedly  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  totally  forgotten -M.  le  Due  de  Bassano's  assu- 
rance, '  that  his  Majesty  loved  the  Americans^  *  and  he  has  very 
candidly  avowed  that  he  published  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
with  the  object  of  involving  them  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  which 
he  expected  would  have  operated  as  a  diversion  to  his  own  conti- 
nental projects.  He  succeeded  in  exciting  the  war,  but  fortunately 
neither  he  nor  his  transatlantic  auxiliaries  have  derived  any  advan- 
tage from  their  infamous  league.  Buonaparte  is  in  Elba,  and  Ame- 
rica has  just  signed  a  peace  without  obtaining  any  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  she  went  to  war ;  and  we  cannot  but  entertain 
hopes  that  Mr.  Madison  is  destined,  like  his  brother  potentate,  to 
taste,  in  a  short  time,  the  bitter  sweets  of  a  constrained  retire- 
ment from  public  affairs. 

When  the  first  impressions  of  novelty  were  effaced,  and  the  first 
hurry  of  his  arrangements  over,  Buonaparte  seems,  from  all  the 
accounts  which  we  have  read  or  heard,  to  have  gradually  subsided, 
as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  into  a  state  bordering  on  enim» 
He  has  grown  fatter,  exercises  less,  and  sleeps  more;  yet  still  exhi- 
bits, by  fits,  all  his  characteristic  restlessness,  and  still  amuses  him- 
self with  plans  of  buildings  and  projects  of  administration,  which 
are  abandoned  as  fast  as  conceived. 

One  of  his  projects  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  excited  some 
ridicule  in  his  island ;  it  was  no  other  than  to  send  a  cargo  of  iron 
ore  to  America.  We  have  not  heard  whether  it  has  been  executed, 
but  we  should  think  that  the  iron,  by  the  time  it  was  manufactured 
in  America,  from  the  Elbese  ore,  would  have  afforded  but  a  bad 
return  to  the  imperial  speculator. 

One  proprietor  of  iron  mines  exhibited  an  instance  of  inde- 
pendent honesty  and  resistance,  which  must  have  been  quite  new 
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to  Napoleon.  This  man,  it  seems,  had  in  hb  hands  a  considerable 
sum  of  duties  belonging  to  the  French  government.  This  Buonaparte 
wanted  to  seize;  the  man  replied  the  money  was  neither  his  nor 
Buonaparte's,  but  the  King  of  France's;  and  that  he  could  not  pay 
it  into  any  other  hands.  Buonaparte  insisted  and  stormed,  but  the 
sturdy  iron-worker  replied  that — ^  300,000  bayonets  should  not  ter- 
rify him  into  a  breach  of  trust;' — a  shrewd  way  of  reminding  Buona- 
parte that  he  had  no  longer  the  argument  of  300/XX)  bayonets  to  sanc- 
tion his  injustice.  This  man's  dispute  with  the  emperor  was  well 
known  in  Elba,  and  his  conduct  much  approved.  On  some  subse- 
quent occasion,  when  he  had  returned  to  his  residence  from  a  tem- 
porary absence,  his  workmen  and  their  families  made  a  kind  of 
procession  to  testify  their  respect  and  love  for  him.  Buonaparte 
was  offended  at  this,  and  took  the  first  occasion  of  saying  to  him, 
sarcastically,  Eh  bien.  Monsieur,  on  vous  a  re^u  chez  vous  comme 
un  souverain! — Comme  un  perCy  sire,  was  the  ready  and  overwhelm- 
ing answer  of  the  iron-worker.  ' 

The  Emperor  has  lately  intimated  his  intention  of  giving  his  capital 
the  new  name  of  Cosmopoli.  It  had  been  formerly  sometimes  called 
Cosimopoli,  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Duke  (Cosimo)  its  founder ; 
of  this  circumstance  Buonaparte  takes  advantage,  and,  with  a  slight 
change,  will  confer  on  Porto  Ferrajo  the  magnificent  title  of  *  The 
City  of'  the  World'  How  absurd  and  contemptible  this  now  ap- 
pears to  us!  yet  to  such  tricks,  played  on  a  great  scale,  he  owes 
much  of  the  reputation  with  which  he  dazzled  all  Europe. 
.  But  these  high-sounding  names  and  specious  projects  of  future 
improvement  do  not  appear  to  reconcile  the  Elbese  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  now  better  understood — or  rather  felty— by 
them*  The  wheel  of  vicissitude  has  made  a  full  rotation  with 
them,  and  their  actual  condition  begins  to  have  very  striking  re- 
semblances to  a  period  of  their  ancient  history,  of  which  M.  Ber- 
neaud  gives  us  the  following  account : — 

*  In  1398,  Gherardo  Appiano,  who  had  usurped  the  dominion  of  Pisa, 
perceived  that  the  number  and  power  of  his  enemies  abroad  and  of  tha 
malcontents  at  home  daily  augmented,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  either 
be  driven  into  a  miserable  exile  or  be  put  to  death,  he  consented  to  sell  the 
ccwitry  which  he  had  usurped,  for  200,000  florins^  reserving  to  himself, 
amongst  other  small  possessions,  the  islands  of  Elba  and  Pianosa! 

*  Tliis  revolution  was  far  from  producing  happy  consequences  to 
Elba.  Every  kind  of  extortion  soon  prevailed ;  the  taxes  were  greedily 
increased,  and  the  ravages  of  the  plague  came  to  assist  in  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  island.  Its  commerce,  placed  under  ill-considered  regula- 
tions, was  ruined ;  its  agriculture  neglected ;  the  mines,  subjected  to 
heavy  impositions,  were  abandoned,  and 'the  granite  quarries  were  no 
longer  worked.  The  emigration  became  considerabfe;  every  thing 
tended  to  increase  it ;  and  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  lofty  preten- 
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sioDs,  the  new  sovereign  could  not  conceal  his  foil;,  nnpolicy  and 
impotence,  (c.  3.  s.  1.)' 

How  soon  the  whole  of  this  old  picture  may  be  restored  by  the 
paster-pencil  of  Buonaparte,  we  cannot  foretell ;  but  all  that  we 
have  heard  of  his  proceedings,  induces  us  to  fear  that  Napolione 
Buonaparte,  having  walked  so  far  in  the  steps  of  his  countryman 
Gherardo  Appiano,  is  very  likely  to  follow  still  further  his  example; 
and  we  believe,  that  even  now  a  considerable  degree  of  discontent  is 
felt,  and  that  much  desertion  and  emigration  have  already  taken  place. 

Some  of  those  who  originally  accompanied  Buonaparte  are,  wc 
know,  returned  in  disgust  to  France ;  and  accounts  from  Italy  state, 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  supply  the  desertions  from  his  guards 
by  enlisting  men  from  Ck)rsica  and  the  neighbouring  coast;  and  all 
who  have  lately  visited  the  island  report,  that  the  conduct  of  Ae 
emperor  has  given  every  where  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  and  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  even  of  die 
neighbouring  continent,  considerable  apprehension. 

If  we  were,  indeed,  to  give  credit  to  all  the  reports  that  circulate 
in  Elba  and  Italy,  on  the  subject  of  Buonaparte  and  his  future 
intentions,  we  should  be  alarmed  for  the  peace  of  the  latter  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  for  that  of  Europe.  One  hears  nothing  but  whis- 
pers of  his  intrigues  with  Milan — his  correspondence  with  Murat — 
the  number  of  mysterious  visitors*  whom  he  receives — and  the  corps 
of  troops  which  he  endeavours  to  raise.  The  latter,  at  least,  of 
these  reports  can  have  little  foundation,  except  in  the  turbulent  and 
wild  character  of  the  man;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  for  an  hour  in  his  actual  situation, 
if  it  were  proved  that  he  was  raising  a  s^gle  regiment.  That  he 
corresponds  with  Murat  we  can  easily  believe;  they  are  kindred 
souls;  and  notwithstanding  Murat's  Atf  ^defection,  (for  it  was  little 
more,)  we  think  the  sacred  friendship  of  such  heroes  would  be 
easily  revived  on  the  slightest  occasion  of  mutual  interest;  the 
;$ituation  in  whidi  both  these  monarchs  are  now  placed,  renders 
their  *  liaison'  not  merely  possible,  but  very  natural  and  pro** 
bable ;  and  it  would  very  little  surprise  us,  if  we  were  to  hear  by 
the  next  packet,  that  Napoleon  had  ventured  to  associate  himself 
to  the  standard  of  Murat,  in  a  perhaps  not  desperate  attempt  to 
place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  secure  to  Joachim  the 
crown  of  Naples. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  such  an  alliance  and  attempt  is  perhaps 
.  the  project  which  Buonaparte  is  known  to  have  long  entertained 

•  Some  time  since  a  lady,  with  a  child  about  seven  years  old,  visited  him  in  great 
•ecrecy ;  at  first  h  was  reported  to  be  Marie  Louise  and  her  son ;  but  since  that  has  been 
denied,  it  has  b^en  supposed  that  it  was  a  Polish  lady  by  whom  Buonaparts  if  said  to 
liave  l^d  a  chlld^  a  Venus  of  (he  VbtuI^^ 

for 
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for  consoliilating  Italy  in  one  state ;  while  he  was  Emperor  of 
France  he  probabfy  intended  to  administer  this  new  government  by 
a  viceroy^  but  since  his  abdication>  we  are  satisfed,  from  all  we 
lutfa  seen  or  heard  of  his  conduct,  that  he  dreams  of  this  Italian 
Idntrdomfor  himself. 

Nor  are  we  prepared  to  deny  that  this  change  would  be  agree- 
able to  a  very  considerable  party  in  Italy.  The  *  Lettera  di  uno 
Jtaliano'  to  M.  Chateaubriand  is  designed  to  share  with  the  whok 
French  people,  the  blame  of  those  atrocities' which  that  eloquent 
«?riter  charges  upon  Buonaparte  alone.  Many  of  the  argumeito 
of  the  Italian  seem  unanswerable,  but  we  notice  his  work  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  observing,  that,  while  he  casts  these  imputations 
on  die  French  nation,  he  is  actuated  obviously,  less  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  than  by  national  feeling,  and  a  desire  to  exculpate,  as  far  as 
possible,  Buonaparte;  whom  he  boldly  claims  as  his  fellow  citi- 
zen, and  of  whose  high  deeds  he  thinks  Italy  may  be  proud  in  the 
same  degree  that  France  should  be  ashamed  of  her  participatioB 
in  his  crimes. 

*  or  Italian!,  che  si  gloriarono  d'inscrivere  ne  lore  fasti  il  nome  di 
Paoli,  acre  sostinatore  della  patria  libertk,  non  recusano  di  accettare 
per  concittadino  loro  Buonaparte,  vincitor  di  battaglie,  &c.  &c.'  p.  6. 

But,  be  these  suspicions  well  founded  or  not,  it  must,  we  thinly 
be  admitted  that  Elba  is  one  of  the  most  injudicious  places  of 
ejLile  that  could  have  been  assigned  to  Buonaparte.  It  would  seem^ 
from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  his  proclamation  to  the  Elbese^ 
that  it  was  his  own  choice :  we  can  easily  believe  it ;  but  that  the 
allien  should  have  acceded  to  such  a  choice,  has  exceedingly  sur- 
prised us.  Elba  is  situated,  as  it  were,  in  the  focus  of  all  Biiona«> 
parte's  crimes.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Naples,  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia— the  scenes  of  his  usurpations — surround  it,  and  between 
all  those  countries  it  offers  a  center  of  unrestricted  communiea* 
tion.  When  to  this  is  added  the  consideration,  that  his  brother 
and  creature  is  master  of  Naples  iii  the  southy  anu  that  his  wife  and 
son  are  to  possess  the  duchies  of  Parma,  &c.  in  the  norths  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  placing  Napoleon  within  two  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  the  center  of  Italy,  appears  to  be  affording  to  his  restless* 
ness  and  ambition  all  the  incentives  which  local  position  can  give.''^ 

If  we  had  no  other  niotive  than  the  quiet  of  Italy,  we  should 
desire  to  see  Buonaparte  removed  from  Elba,  and  Murat  from  Na? 
pies ;  but  we  really  think  there  are  higher  considerations  which 

*  It  has  been  lately  reported  that  Eli^e  Buonaparte  is  negociating  with  sacceis  for 
the  duchy  of  Piombino.  Piombiao  being  only  a  couple  of  hours  passage  from  Elba,  this 
arrangement  would  complete  Buonaparte's  means  of  communication.    This  report  can-  ' 
mU  we  hope,  ba-tme ;  b«t  it  proves  at  least  what  the  Buonaparte  are  thinking  of. 

demand 
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demand  the  expulsion  of  the  latter.  Need  we  stain  our  page  with 
any  account  of  this  man's  origin,  the  means  of  his  elevation  or  the 
exercise  of  his  power  i — need  we  recal  the  particulars  of  the  double 
or  triple  treason  with  which  he  abandoned  his  brother  and  bene- 
factor, in  the  hour  of  trial,  to  join  the  allies,  whom  in  the  hour  of 
trial  it  is  doubtful  that  he  assisted  ? — Need  we  insist  on  the  mischief 
(Of  affording  to  the  world  so  eminent  an  example  of  successful  depra- 
vity ?  of  exhibiting  the  readiest  instrument  of  all  the  crimes  which 
have  hurled  Buonaparte  from  his  throne — ^hLs  vice-regent  in  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  iSpain-— established  and  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary 
of  royalty  ? — Need  we  remind  our  readers  that  the  only  two  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns  who  never  bowed  the  knee  before  the  Baal  of 
France,  and  who,  from  first  to  last,  have  been  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  the  faithful  allies  of  England,  are  also  the  only  sove- 
reigns who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  realms? 
And  can  we  forget  that,  while  faction  or  folly  so  loudly  laments  the 
danger  of  those  enemies  of  Europe,  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Na- 
ples, not  a  voice  has  been  raised  in  favour  of  the  descendants  of 
Vasa,  or  of  the  Bourbons  of  Sicily  P  that  Bemadotte  is  quietly  to 
fill  the  throne  of  Gustavus,  and  Murat  that  of  Ferdinand  ? 

The  co-operation  of  Bemadotte,  however,  (though  of  much  the 
same  value  in  the  field  as  Murat's,)  was  stipulated  for  in  a  dis- 
tinct treaty,  and  he  in  return  has  claimed  and  received  his  wages 
in  the  recognition  of  his  royal  character,  and  in  the  annexation  of 
J^^orway.  And  though  we  lament,  and  ever  shall,  the  seeing  one  of 
of  Buonaparte's  marshals  on  the  throne  of  Gustavus,  we  admit 
that  the  interests  of  Europe  and  the  public  faith  of  nations  bound 
the  allies  to  make  this  sacrifice ;  in  which  too,  there  b  this  fiairther 
consolation,  that  Bemadotte  b  a  man  of  good  character,  against 
whom  the  reproaches  neither  of  base  birth,  avarice,  cruelty,  nor 
treachery  could  be  justly  cast: — ^he  is  indeed  a  soldier  of  fortune; 
but  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  endowed  with  liberal  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  honoijr. 

If  the  allies  have  taken  engagements  of  equal  force  widi  Murat, 
— if  the  faith  of  England,  of  Russia,  of  Prussia,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Austria,  is  pledged  to  him, — and  if  he  has  performed^  f^ly  ^^^ 
honourably,  the  conditions  to  which  he  in  return  was  pledged^  we 
have  no  more  to  say ;  we  must  acquiesce,  reluctantly  and  sick  at 
heart  acquiesce,  in  the  recognition  of  his  title ;  because  even  the 
example  of  this  man's  prosperous  profligacy  is  less  dangerous  to 
society  than  a  breach  in  the  public  honour  of  kings,  and  the  good 
faith  of  nations.  But  until  his  rights  are  so  recognbed,  \ve  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  thus  freely  of  him,  and  to  express  our  ardent 
hope  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  b  not  such  as  will  oblige  die 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  admit  him  into  their  circle,  and,  as  Gil  Bias 
expresses  it,  ^  se  faufiler  avec  les  guenx* 

The 
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nnHE  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Review  may  recollect  that,  in  cm 
-*•    of  our  former  Numbers,  (the  Seventh,)  we  maintained,  against 
the  French  navigators,  the  just  title  of  Captain  Flinders  to  the  first 
discovery  of  the  *  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  Australia,'  8cc. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  finding  that  our  voice  was  not 
nusea  in  vain.  Messrs.  Arrowsmith  and  Faden,  we  then  ventured 
to  predict,  would  not  assist  in  the  fraud  projected  by  Buonaparte 
and  his  satellites ;  and  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  add  diat 
Germany  is  erasing  the  names  of  the  usurper  from  her  charts,  and 
restoring  those  imposed  by  Captain  Flinders — 

TO  yag  ye§ot$  erfi  ^ctvovrcov. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  reclamations  of  our  Journal  have  pervaded 
France :  they  have  been  heard  with  attention,  and  followed  up  with 
a  desire  to  repair  the  injury  of  which  we  complained.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  honour  of  France,  and  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  her 
present  government,  that  the  earliest  opportunity  has  been  taken  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  indisputable  claims  of  our 
unfortunate  countryman,  to  lay  open  the  combination  of  sycophancy 
and  tyranny  by  which  he  was  defrauded  of  his  rights,  and  to  point 
out  the  mode  in  which  the  injustice  may  be  most  speedily  and 
effectually  redressed. 

We  give  the  Letter  of  M.  Malte-Brun,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
JaujTial  de  Paris  of  the  15th  of  December. 


'  Sur  le  Plagiat  Imperial,  relatifcL  lapretendue  Terre  Napoleon. 

L'empereur  Napoleon  et  son  ministre  de  la  marine  avaient  ima- 
ging d'usurper  le  droit  de  premiere  d^couverte  sur  una  c6te  longue 
de  9,50  lieues,  et  reconnue  pres^ue  en  totality  par  les  capitaiues 
Grant  et  Flinders,  anglais.  Voici  comment  on  s'y  prit  pour  ex6- 
cuter  ce  plagiat  imperial. 

1^.  L'exp^ition  frangaise,  command^e  par  Baudin,  ayant,  plu- 
sieurs  mois  apr^s  les  anglais,  fait  la  reconnaissance  nautique,  tris- 
d6taill6e  et  tr^s-soign6e,  de  cette  cdte,  on  donna  k  tous  les  .caps, 
golfes  et  lies  des  noms  fran^ais.  La  famille  imp^riale,  I'institut, 
les  bureaux  de  la  marine,  en  un  mot,  la  moiti6  de  TAlmanach  im- 
perial figura  sur  cette  cdte,  '^  laquelle  on  imposa  le  nom  g6n6ral  de 
Terre  TSapoleon. 

«^  On 
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2^.  On  coDs^oa  c^  pretentioiis  dans  tin  Atlas  g^ographiqae  r^ 
djg^  par  M.  le  capitaine  Freycinet,  Atlas  qui  porte  stir  le  mmtis- 
pke  ane  portion  du  globe,  oflfrant  la  Nouvdle-Hollande  iUiuninfe 
par  on  rayon  que  danle  l'6toiIe  de  Napoleon.  A  cette  clart6  c6- 
leste,  on  lit  les  mots  suivans :  Fulget  et  ipso  !  *^  La  Nouvelle-Hol- 
Jande  est  iussi  £clair£e  par  un  de  ses  rayons  I'' 

5^.  On  ordonna  a  M.  Peron,  auteur  de  la  rdation  historkpie  dki 
Toyage  aux  Terres  australes,  de  faire  une  mention  tellement  iqui* 
▼oque  de  M.  Flinders,  que  personne  ne  pftt  le  croire  auteur  de  la 
f&ntable  d^couverte.  On  se  permit  de  dire  qu'on  avait  k  la  vinti 
fencontri  ce  navigateur  angiai^  mats  qu*il  avait  avou6  lui-mfeme 

Cks  vents  et  les  courans  Tavaienl  emp4ch^  de  p6n6trerdenri^  let 
Saint-Frangois,  qu*il  n'avait  vu  h  cote  qu'A  une  distance  de 
trois  lieiies,  etc. 

4^.  Le  hasard  ayant  fait  tomber  M.  Flioder^  dans  les  mains  des 
Fran^ais,  le  gouveraement  fit  retenir  daos  une  6troite  prison,  k  I'ile 
de  France,  pendant  six  ans,  ce  voyageur  savant  et  paisibfe,  soit 
pour  Tempftdier  de  d^masquer  Fusurpation,  soit  dans  Tespoir  de  le 
voir  succomber  au  chagrin  et  aux  maladies.  En  eff^  M.  Flinders 
est  mort,  c'est  son  frire  qui  nous  Tassure,  des  suites  de  sa  craella 
detention. 

Le  mensonge  triomphait  done ;  la  Terre  Napoleon,  la  prea- 
qulle  Cambacir^s,  Tile  Decr^,  les  lies  J6r6me,  le  golfe  Buona- 
parte, les  caps  Cuvier,  Laplace,  Monge,  etc.  etc.  paraissaient  de- 
voir rester  i^  jamais  sur  nos  cartes,  lorsque  M.  Flinders,  d£livr6  de 
ses  fers,  permit  aux  r6dacteurs  du  Quarterly  Review,*  journal 
scientifique  et  litt^raire,  publi6  k  Londres,  d'imprimer  lextrait 
tris-6tendu  d'une  note  autorisee  par  Tamirant^  anghise.  Dans  cette 
note  on  reclame,  dans  les  termes  les  plus  v6b£mens,  oontre  la  ten- 
tative de  donner  des  noms  fran^ais  k  une  d6couverte  anglaise,  et 
d'usurper,  par  cet  acte,  le  droit  de  premiere  d^couverte  sur  une  con- 
trie  dont  la  possession  est  importante  pour  les  maitres  de  Botany- 
Bay.  On  y  voue  les  manoeuvres  du  gouvemement  napol6onien  k 
I'indignation  des  peuples  civilises,  et,  avant  tout,  a  celie  des  Fran- 
^ais  eux-m^es  qui  ne  voudront  pas  voir  leur  gl<Mre  rtelfe  compro- 
mise par  une  usurpation  aussi  ridicule  qu'elle  est  odieuse. 

C'est  de  cette  reclamation  que  j'ai  parli  dans  la  Notice  sur  feu 
M.  Flinders,  insirie  dans  les  Annales  des  Voyages,  il  y  a  deux  mois. 
Je  devais  nn  tribut  d'iloges  sL^Ia  m6moire  d'un  voyageur  savant  qui, 
de  sa  prison  m^e,m'avaitf;EUt  parvenir  des  m6moiresimportans.  J'ai 

1>r6venu  mes  lecteurs  que  cette  notice,  compost  k  la  bite  d'aprte 
es  notes  des  joumaux  anglais,  pouvait  contenir  des  erreors  de  &te. 

*  Ce  Recaeil  doit  se  troaver  a  la  bibliotheqae  da  ministere  des  relatiOBS  ext^fieinet. 
Ne  Fajant  pas  sons  les  yenx,  je  ne  puis  dter  le  tome  ni  le  page. 

Le 
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Le  plagiat  imperial  est,  comme  on  voit^  tr^s-distinct  des  travaiix 
reels  de  MM.  Peron,  Lesueur^  Freycinet,  BouUanger,  etc.  etc.  J'ai 
toujours  rendu  ^  ces  voyageurs  la  justice  qui  leur  est  due.  Ce  n'est 
pas  leur  faute  si  on  les  a  forces  de  coop^rer  k  une  usurpation  qui 
d^sormais  n'a  aucun  but  politique.  Dlj^  en  181 3^  sous  le  rigne 
de  Napoleon,  j'ai  os^  revendiquer  une  partie  des  droits  d^  MM. 
Flinders  et  Grant ;  j'ai  m^me  os^  indiquer  ces  droits  sur  un6  cartft 
de  PAtlas  de  la  Geographic  universelle."^  Get  hommage  imparfait^ 
rendu  i  la  v6rit6,  avait  ^i€  formellement  d^nonc^  au  gouvemement 
imperial ;  on  dressait  d6j4  un  rapport  sur  ce  pr^tendu  crime,  dont 
on  partageait  I'honneur  entre  M.  Zimmermann  et  moi.  L'entr^ 
des  allies  k  Paris  troubla  M.  le  rapporteur  dans  son  travail  dont  il 
me  donna  ensuite  communication.  Aujourd'hui  il  n'y  a  sans  doute 
aucun  danger  d  soutenir  la  v6rit6  sur  une  question  de  geographic  et 
d'histoire.  Aussi,  Respire  faire  paraitre  cette  v6rit6  toute  enti^re 
dans  les  Annates  des  Voyages  sans  aucun  de  ces  m^nagemens  que 
J'avais  cm  devoir  garder  envers  certains  individus  dont  cette  affaire 
mrite  la  vanit6  personnelle.  Qu'esp^rent-ils  I  Uopinion  de  TEnrope 
estd^jd  prononc^e.  Je  vois^  par  les  journaux  allemands^  que  lef 
justes  reclamations  de  M.  Flinders  y  sont  parvenues/  qu'on  efface 
d6j4  la  Terre  Napoleon  sur  les  cartes,  et  qu'on  me  reproche  m6me 
d^'avoir,  dans  cette  affaire,  trop  m6nag6  les  auteurs  et  coop^rateurf 
dtt  Voyage  frangais  aux  terres  Australes. 

Malte-Brun/ 

*  Cart«  d«  rOe^aniqut  cwtral*. 
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Nos.  I.  II.    Foolscap  quarto.     15s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

An  Essay  on  the  life  of  Michel  de  THopital,  Chancellor  of  France.  By 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.    Post  8vo.    4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  written  by  herself;  also  a  Narrative  of  the 
Seizure  and  Removal  of  Pope  Pius  VII.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

The  Botanical  Magazine,  Vol.  XL.  Conducted  by  J.  Sims,  M.  D.  F.  R.  and 
L.  S.    11.  Is. 

CLASSICS. 

Poetae  Minores  Graeci,  prscij^na  Lectionum  Varietate,  et  Indicibus  locupl*- 
tissimis  instruiit  Thomas  Gaisford,  A.M.  .£dis  Christi  Alumnus,  necnon 
Graeoe  Lingtis  Professor  Regius.    Vol.  L    8vo.    15s. 

COMMERCE. 

The  Commercial  Directory  for  1814-15,  containing  the  Names  of  the  Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers,  Tradesmen,  &c.  in  Ashton,  Barnsley,  Blackburn,  Bol- 
ton, Bradford,  Burnley,  Bury,  Chester,  Chorley,  Colne,  Congleton,  Halifax, 
Huddersfield,  Hull,  Lancaster,  Leeds,  Lark,  Liverpool,  Macclesfield,  Manches- 
ter, Oldham,  Prescott,  Preston,  Rochdale,  Rotbertiam,  Saddlesworth,Sheifieldy 
Stockport,  Wakefield,  Warringtou,  Wigan,  and  York ; — half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

Trai^edies  by  William  Sotheby,  Esq.— The  Death  of  Darnley — Ivan — 
Zamorm  and  Zama — ^The  Confession— Orestes.    8vo.    128. 
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Three  Dramas;  viz.  The  Ball  Ticket,— the  Mysterious  Packet,— and  the 
Heiress.    18ino.    Ss. 
Harlequin  Hoax :  or  a  Pantoiiiime  proposed.    By  T.  Dibdin.    8vo,    Is.  6d« 

EDUCATION. 

An  Essay  on  Mind  and  its  Moral  Education.     12mo.    4s. 

A  Continuation  of  Early  Lessons.    By  Maria  Edge  worth.    9  vols.     ISmo. 

68. 

The  Vain  Cottager;  or.  History  of  Lucy  Franklin :  to  which  are  added,  a 
'iew  Hints  to  Young  Persons  in  humble  i^ife  on  Propriety  in  Dress.     Is.  6d. 

The  Juvenile  Arithmetic,  or  Child's  Guide  to  Figures,  being  an  easy  intro- 
duction to  Joyce's  Arithmetic,  and  all  others.     Is. 

Original  Letters  of  Advice  to  a  Young  Lady,  qu  Education,  Happiness,  &c. 
By  the  Author  of  the  **  Polite  Reasoner.''     28.  6d. 

The  Tutor's  Key  to  the  ten  sets  of  Questions  Contained  in  the  Series  of 
Elementary  Books  on  the  Interrogative  System  of  Education.    5s.  bound. 

Blair's  Models  of  Juvenile  Letters,  with  Topics  for  Exercise,  and  sonui 
French,  Italian,  and  Commercial  Letters  as  Examples,  being  the  onjy  System 
by  which  the  useful  Art  of  Letter  Writing  can  be  taught  to  Young  Persons. 
A  new  and  improved  edition.    Ss.  6d. 

The  London  Primer,  or  Mother's  Spelling  Book.  By  M.  Pelham.  The 
fiftieth  edition,  enlarged  by  the  Collects  and  Catechisms;  in  half  binding.  Is. 

A  Key  to  Bon^ycastle's  Trigonometry:  containing  Solutions  to  all  the 
Problems.    By  Griffith  Davies.    8vo.    5s. 

The  English  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book,  on  a  Plan  entirely  New.  By  T. 
West.     Is.  6d. 

Young  Ladies'  Guide  to  Practical  Arithmetic  and  Book-Keeping.  By  James 
Morrison.     12rao.    Ss. 

Easy  and  Practical  Explanation  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  Marriott.    8d.  or  7s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Manual  of  Latin  Grammar.     By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Practical  View  of  Christian  Education,  in  its  early  Stas;es.     12mo.    5s. 

The  Teacher's  Assistant,  or  Arithmetician's  Guide.  By  R.  S.  M.Thomson. 
12mo,     4s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An  Historical  View  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  their  Discovery,  Population, 
Language,  Government,  Manners,  Customs,  Productions,  and  Commerce,  from 
the  Spanish  of  Martinez  de  Zuniga,  with  a  Map  of  the  Islands;  translated  by 
John  Maver,  Esq.     2  vols.    8vo.  .  ll.  Is. 

The  Traveller  in  Africa:  containing  some  Account  of  the  Antiquities, 
Natural  Curiosities,  and  Inhabitants.    By  Priscilla  Wakefield,    l^mo.    5s.  6d. 

Tracts,  Historical  and  Statistical,  on  India;  also  an  Account  of  Sumatra. 
By  Dr.  Heyne,  with  Maps  and  Plates.    4to.    2!.  Ss. 

GEOMETRY. 

Geometria  Legitima,  or  an  Elementary  System  of  Theoretical  Geometry,  in 
Eight  Books,  including  the  Doctrine  of  Ratios,  in  which  every  Theorem  is 
divided  into  distinct  Heads.     By  Francis  Reynard.    7s;  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Parliamentary  History  of  England.  Vols.  XXI.  and  XXII.  Royal  8vo. 
IL  lis.  6d.  each. 

The  Campaign  in  Germany  and  France,  from  the  Expiration  of  the  Armis- 
tice, signed  and  ratified  June  4, 1813,  to  the  Period  of  Buonaparte's  Abdication 
of  the  Throne  of  France;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  all  the  Fi:ench  Bujle* 
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tins  issued  daring  ^is  Period,  and  other  official  Documents.  By  J.  Pbilippart, 
Esq.    2  vols.     8vo.     II.  Is. 

The  Annual  Register,  or  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  for 
the  Year  1813".    8vo.     16s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Holland.  By  G.  W,  Chad.  8vo. 
9s.  6d. 

An  £ssay  towards  attaining  a  true  Idea  of  the  Character  and  Reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War;  extracted  from  and  delivered  io 
the  very  Words  of  some  of  the  most  authentic  and  celebrated  Historians,  viz. 
Clarendon,  Whitlock,  Burnet,  Coke,  Echard,  Rapin,  Tindal,  Neal,  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  M.  Towgood.     12mo.    Ss.  §d. 

A  Short  Introduction  to  History,  suggested  by  Mr.  Coghlan's  System  of 
Mnemonics.    By  M .  Garwod.     ISmo.    Ss. 

A  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Prosestant  Dissenters  in  England,  and 
of  the  Progress  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Religious  Liberty,  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne.    By  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D.    8vo.     12s. 

A  Genealogical  History  of  the  English  Sovereigns,  from  William  I.  to 
George  III.  inclusive,  accompanied  with  a  brief  Statement  of  the  principal 
Evettts  of  each  Reign ;  Biographical  notices  of  all  the  noble  Famdies  coo« 
nected  with  the  Royal  Houses;  and  illustrated  by  Gen^logical  Tables.  Bj 
William  Toplis.    4to.     16s. 

The  Annual  Register;  or  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literator^ 
for  the  Year  1805^  being  the  Fifth  Volume  of  a  new  Series.    8vo.    IBs. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Garden- 
ing;  with  Hints  on  Fish  Ponds.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Marshall,  Rector  of  Brix- 
worth.    Fifth  edition,  enlarged.     Svo.    9s. 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

A  New  and  Correct  Chart  of  the  Coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  on  twe 
sheets  of  extra  double  elephant.     8s.  6d.  lined. 

A  New  and  Correct  Chart  of  the  North  Coast  of  Spain,from  the  Entrance 
of  the  River  Adour  to  Cape  Finisterre  and  Corcubion,  including,  also,  particu- 
lar Plans,  on  an  enlarged  Scale,  and  embellished  with  numerous  Views.  By 
Don  Vincente  To6no.    10s.  6d.  on  two  sheets. 

LAW. 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Parish  Officer.  By  Richard  Bum,  LL.D.  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle.  The  twenty-second  edition,  with  many 
Corrections,  Additions,  aud  Improvements.  By  John  Kingy  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.  Barruter  at  Law.    5  vol.    Svo.    31. 10s. 

A  Historical  Treatise  of  an  Action  or  Suit  at  Law,  and  of  the  Proceedings 
used  in  the  Courts  of  K.  B.  and  C.  P.  from  the  original  Process  to  Judgment. 
By  R.  Boote,  Esq.  Fifth  edition,  with  con»derable  Additions  by  W.  Ballan- 
tine,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

The  Origin,  Progress,  and  present  Practice  of  the  Bankrupt  Law^  both  ia 
England  and  Ireland.    By  Edward  Christian,  Esq.    Vol.  IL    8vo.    lL9s. 

An  Analyst,  arranged  also  to  serve  as  a  compendions  digested  Index  of  Mr. 
Feame's  Essay  on  Contii^gent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises,  and  of  Mr. 
Butler's  Notes.    By  R  H.  Coote,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Royal  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Easter 
and  Trinity  Terms,  54  G.  3.  and  the  Sittings  after.  By  George  Price,  Esq. 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.    Royal  8vo.    6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Criminal  Pleading;  with  Precedents  of  Indictments,  Special 
Pleas,  6lc,  adapted  to  Practice.  By  T.  Starkie,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  3  vob. 
8ro.     11. 4s. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Exercises  io  Simple  Equations.    By  R.  S.  M.  Thomson.    ISino.    Is.  6d. 
The  Doctrine  of  Chances;  or,  the  Theory  of  Gaming  niade  easy  to  every 
Person  acquainted  with  common  Arithmetic.    By  W.  Rouse.    &va.    15s. 

MECHANICS. 

Practical  Essays  on  Mili-work,  and  other  Machinery,  mechanical  and  de- 
scriptive. By  Robertson  Bnchanan,  Civil  Engineer.  3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  5s» 
lUastrated  by  numerous  Plates,  and  other  Figures. 

*^*  The  three  volumes  of  these  Essays  may  be  had  separately  at  6s.,  7s^ 
and  12s. 

A  translation  of  the  Treatise  upon  Analytical  Mechanics,  which  forms  the 
Introduction  to  the  M^canique  Celeste  of  P.  S.  la  Place;  with  Notes  and 
Additions.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Toplis,  B.  D.   -8vo.     12s. 

The  Miscellaneous  Papers  of  the  late  John  Smeaton,  Civil  Engineer,  &c. 
F.R.S.  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society ;  printed  in  the  Phiiosophical  Trans- 
actions ;  and  comprising  his  Treatise  on  Mills,  forming  a  fourth  volume  to  his 
Reports.    With  twelve  Engravings*    4to.     11.  lis.  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

J^  Essay  on  Bronchitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Secreting  Membrane  of  the 
Lungs;   second  edition,  much  enlarged.     By  Charles  Badham,  M.D.    8vo. 

38. 

Results  of  Experience  in  Defective  Utterance.  By  John  Thelwall,  Esq,' 
Svo.    5s. 

On  Cheltenham  Waters.     By  T.  Jameson,  M.  D.     8vo.    1$. 

Facts  and  Observations  deduced  from  long  and  extensive  Practice  on  Liver 
Complaints  and  Bilious  Disorders  in  general,  and  on  such  derangements  of 
these  Organs  as  influence  the  Biliary  Secretion,  with  some  New  and  Practical 
Observations  on  the  various  Appearances  of  this  important  Secretion ;  con- 
nected by  an  ^propnate  and  successful  Mode  of  Treatment,  and  the  whole 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  numerous  List  of  Cases.  By  John  Faithhorn, 
formerly  Surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service.    8vo.    5s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Disease.  By  Richard  Carinichael,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
PartL    4to. 

The  London  Dispensatory.    By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson.    8vo.     16s. 

Observations  on  Pulmonary  Consumption*   By  II.  H.  Southey,  M.D.  Bvo. 

78. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Part-folio;  contaimng  Essays,  Letters,  and  Narratives.  2  vols.  12mo. 
Us. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  Ancient  and  Modem,  in  every  Branch  of  Literature, 
now  selling  (at  the  prices  affixed)  by  John  Hatchard.    3s. 

Naval  Pocket  Gunner.    By  Atkinson  and  Clarke.    Bvo.     10s.  ad. 

Mitigation  of  Slavery,  in  two  Parts.  By  the  late  Hon.  Joshua  Steele,  imd 
Williais  Dickson,  LL.D.    8vo.    14s.  *  . 

Tbe  Plymouth  Literary  Magazine,  or  Devon  and  Cornwall  Scientific  Re- 
pository.   No.  I.    8vo.    Is. 

Practical  Stamp  Table,  oomprebending  all  the  Duties  now  payable.  By 
J.  A.  Heraud.    8vo.    9s, 

A  Narralive  of  the  Gnmd  VettML  at  Yarmouth,  on  Tuesday  the  19th  of 
April*     8vo.    4s. 

The  Classical  Englidi  Lettev^Writer,  or  Epistolary  Selections;  with  intro* 
dyctorj  Rules  and  Observatioas  on  Epistolary  Composition.     13mo.    6s. 

Kunopaedia.    By  William  Dobson,  Esq.     8vo.     12s. 

All  Essay  oa  Oeniasy  or  She  Philosophy  of  Literature.  By  ^ohn  Duncan. 
6v#>.  •  7s.  fid. 
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The  Flowers  of  Wit,  or  a  choice  Collection  of  Bon  Mots,  both  Ancient  and 
Modern,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Remarks.  B^  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett. 
ft  vols.     12mo.    14s. 

The  Velvet  Cushion.    By  the  Rev.  J.Cunningham.    8vo.    5s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Animated  Nature,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals :  illustrated 
by  short  Histories  and  Anecdotes.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  A.M.    12mo.  68. 

A  General  Description  of  Shells,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  System. 
By  William  Wood,  F.  R.  S.  aud  L.  S.  &c.    No.  IV.    8vo.    6s. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy.    By  Arthur  Aikin.     cr.  8vo.     7s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

New  and  correct  Tide  Tables  at  all  the  Sea  Ports  in  Europe.  By  Alexander 
Ingram.     12mo. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Atomic  Theory  and  Electrical  Phfr 
nomena.    By  Wm.  Higgins,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  M.R.  I.  A.    8vo.     6s. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1814.  4«lo.  Part  I.  18s.— Part  H. 
H.  5s. 

NOVELS. 

Tales  of  Pity,  intended  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  Humanity.  By  A.  M.P. 
18mo.     2s. 

The  Prison-house,  or  the  World  we  live  in.  By  Mrs.  Bridget  Bluemantle. 
'4  vols.     ll.  38. 

Conscience :  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Meeke,  author  of  Matrimony,  &c.  4  vols. 
11.4s. 

Conviction,  or  She  is  Innocent.     5  vols.    ll.  7s.  6d. 

Visit  to  London,  or  Emily  and  her  Friends.    By  Mrs.  Hoflaod.  4  vols.  ll.  48. 

Sarsfield,  or  the  Wanderings  of  Youth,  an  Irish  Tale.  By  John  Gamble,£sq. 
Stvabance.     3  vols.     12mo.     16s.  6d. 

Alicia  de  Lacy,  an  Historical  Romance.  By  Mrs.  West.  4  vols.  ISmo. 
11.  8s. 

Pneumanee;  or,  the  Fairy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  2  vols.  12ino. 
10sK6d. 

London  tales,  or  Reflective  Portraits:  calculated  for  the  Retirement  of  Sum- 
mer in  the  Country,  or  the  Leisure  Moments  in  Town.  By  Mrs.  Roche, author 
of  the  Moor,  &c.    2  vols.     ISmo.    7s. 

The  Confessions  of  Sir  Henry  Longueville.  By  R.  P.  Gillies,  Esq:  2  vc^s. 
13mo.     10s.  6d. 

Duty.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  Poetry,  and  a  Character  of  the  Aa* 
thor.   By  Mrs.  Opie.    3  vols.   12mo.     12s. 

Milford  House,  or  Follies  as  it  Flies.  By  a  late  Officer  of  the  Third  Guards. 
Z  vols.    12mo.     18s. 

The  Family  Robmson  Crusoe,  translated  from  the  German  of  M«  Wiss. 
ISmo.    6s. 

Alkalomeric,  the  Son  of  Maugrabv :  an  Arabian  Tale.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Bachelor's  Miseries.  By  an  Old  Maid  of  Distinction.   4  vols.   12mo.   11. 48; 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Persian. 
Diwani  Sady.  A  Collection'  of  Poems,  consisting  of  Idyls,  Elegies,  Odes,  and 
other  Miscellaneous  Pieces.    Royal  4to. 

Khoolasut-ool-Hisab.  A  Compendium  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry;  in  the 
Arabic  language,  bv  Buhae-ood-Deen,  of  Amool  in  Syria;  with  a  Translation 
into  Persian,  and  Commentary,  by  the  late  Muoluwee  Ruoshun  Ulee,of  Juon- 
poor.  To  which  is  added,  a  Treatise  on  Algebra,  by  Nujm-ood>Deen  Ulee 
Khan,  Head  Qazee  to  the  Sudr  Deewanee  and  Nizamut  Udalot. .  Revised  and 
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edited  by  Tarince  Chunm  Mitr,  Maoluwee  Jan  Ulee,  and  Ghoolam  Ukbur. 
royal  8vo. 

Principles  of  the  Bry  B,  hak,  ha.    royal  4to. 

Rukaat-I-Jamii  royal  4to. 

Sekander  Ntoah,  royal  4to. 

Sekander  Ntoah  of  Niz^mi;  with  a  Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  most 
celebrated  Commentators,  by  Bedir  Ali,  and  Mir  Hosain  Ali.  Royal  4to. 
Calcutta,  1811. 

Shah  Namah;  being  a  Series  of  heroic  Poems  on  the  ancient  History  of  Per- 
sia, from  the  earliest  Times  down  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Persian  Empire  by 
its  Mohummudan  Conquerors  under  the  Reign  of  King  Yusdjird,  by  the  cele- 
brated Abool  Kausim  I  Firdousee,  of  Toos ;  vol.  I.    Small  folio. 

Subhat-ul-Abrar.    Royal  4to. 

Travels  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  Mirza  Abu  Taleb-Kh^n :  published  and  edited 
by  his  Son  Mirza  Hasein  Ali,  and  Mir  Kudrut  Ali,  Munshi.  Royal  Bvo.  Cal- 
cutta, 1812. 

Arabic,  ' 

Noojoom-ool-Foorkan ;  an  Arabic  Index  to  the  Koran.    4to. 

Nufhut-ool-Yumun ;  an  Arabic  Miscellany  of  Compositions  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  Selected  or  Original,  by  Shuekh  Uhmud,  Bin  Moohummud  Shurwanee 
ool  Yumunee.    Royal  4to.    Calcutta,  1811. 

Ichwan-oos-Sufia,  in  the  original  Arabic ;   revised  and  edited  by  Shuekh 
Ahmud  bin-Moohummud  Shurwan-ool-Yumanee.  Royal  8vo.  Calcutta.  1812. 
Sanskrit, 

An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  H.  P.  Forster,  senior 
Merchant  on  the  Ben^l  Establishment    Part  I.    Royal  4to. 

Siddhanta  Kanmudi  Sanskrit  Grammar.    Royal  4to. 

The  Meghia  Duta,  or  Cloud  Messenger;  a  Poem  in  the  Sanskrit  language, 
with  a  Translation  into  English  Verse,  Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By  H.H.Wil- 
son, Esq.    Royal  4to. 

Hindoostanee. 

Barah  M^a;  a  poetical  Description  of  the  Year  in  Hindoostan.  By  Mirza 
C^mAHTaw&n.     Royal  8 vo.    Calcutta,  1812. 

Intikb&b-I-Kuly^t-I-Sauda.    4to.  ^ 

philologV. 

The  Elements  of  English  Spelling,  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  Reading 
Lessons,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Pupils.  By  John  Gordon.   18mo.  Is. 

The  Sequel  to  the  same.    6d. 

New  Orthographical  Exercises,  with  the  correct  Orthoepy  of  every  Wordi 
aocordin||to  the  most  approved  modem  usage,  for  the  use  oi^  Foreigners,  and 
Schools  m  general.    By  Alex.  Power.     12mo.     2s. 

Clef,  ou  Thames  Traduits  de  la  Grammaire  de  Nicolas  Hamel,  d'aprfes  I'E- 
dition  Stereotype.    12mo.    3s. 

Introductory  Latin  Exercises  to  those  of  Clarke,  Ellis,  and  Turner;  designed 
for  the  younger  Classes  of  Learners.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  in  which  the  Words  are  deduced 
,from  their  Originals, and  illustrated  in  their  different  Significations,  by  Examples 
from  the  best  Writers ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and 
an  English  Grammar.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  With  numerous  Correc- 
dons,  and  with  the  Addition  of  many  thousand  Words,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.Todd, 
M.A.  F.S.A.     PartL     4to.     II.  Is. 

A  compendious  System  of  Practical  English  Grammar.  By  John  Hutbersal. 
l8mo.     2s. 
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Laura,  or  an  Anthologj  of  Sonnets  (on  the  Petrarchan  model)  and  Elegiac 
Quatorzains;  English,  Italian,  ^iMiish,  Portogueie,  French,  mud  German,  ori- 
ginal and  translated,  with  a  Preface,  Critical  and  Biographic  Notes,  and  Index; 
by  Capel  Lofft.    5  vols,    foolscap  8vo.    11. 10s. 

The  Sadres  of  Juvenal,  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations.    By  Cbas.  Badhani,M.D.    8vo.     18s. 

Odes  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  By  Robert  Soothey, 
Poet-Laureat.    4to.    Ss  6d. 

Peace;  a  Pindaric  Ode  of  Triumph,  addressed  to  the  Regent  of  England, 
and  his  illustrious  Visitors,  the  august  Deliverers  of  Europe:  with  Notes.  By 
John  Halcomb,  jun.  Esq.    Is.  6d. 

Modern  Parnassus,  or  the  New  Art  of  Poetnr ;  «  Poem,  designed  to  super- 
sede the  Rules  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  Longious,  Vida,  Boileau,  and  Pope. '  Fools- 
cap 8vo.    Ss. 

Greece;  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts,  with  Notes,  Classical  Illustrations,  and 
Sketches  of  the  Scenery.     By  William  Haygarth,  A.  M.    4to.     3l.  12s.  6d. 

The  General  Post  Bag,  or  News,  Foreign  and  Domestic :  to  which  is  added 
La  Bagatelle.     By  Humphry  Hedgehog,  Esq.     fc.  dvo.    4s.  6d. 

Europa  Rediviva :  a  Poem.     8vo.     Is.  Cd. 

Minstrers  Stolen  Moments,  or  Shreds  of  Fancy.    Bvow     9s. 

Cbilde  AlHrique,a  Poei^s  Reverie;  Wallace, a  Fragment ;  Varia,  the  Exile; 
and  other  Poems.     By  R.  P.  Gillies,  Esq.    8vo.    10s.  66, 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  with  other  Poems  from  Claudiau ;  transkCed  into 
English  Verse,  with  occa&iunal  Notes»  by  Jacob  Geo.  Strutt.  Royal  8vo. 
8s.  6d. 

liOng  Ashtou,  descriptive  of  the  Scenery  of  that  Village,  &c.  By  William 
Morgan.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Poems,  Moral  and  Religious.     By  J.  Struther.     2  vols.    12mo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Excursion,  being  a  Portion  of  the  Recluse,  a  Poem.  By  W.  Words- 
worth.   4to.    21.  21. 

Cona,  or  the  Vale  of  Clwyd;  and  other  Poems.     12mo.   .78.  ^. 

Sonnets,  Odes,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Leftley.  Together 
with  a  short  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings;  to  which  is  added,  a  Poetical 
Collection.    By  Wm.  linley,  Esq.     Foolsc.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Jack  Junk,  or  the  Sailor's  Cruize  on  Shore:  a  humorous  Poem  in  four 
Cantos,  with  a  Glossary.  By  the  Author  of  the  Sailor  Boy,  &c.  &c.  With 
coloured  Plates.    12nio.    5s. 

The  New  Eldorado,  or  the  Triumphs  of  Elba:  a  Satirical  Poem.  .^By  Mat- 
thew Rag.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Olive  Branch,  a  Poem.     By  M.  Crawford.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Mount  of  Olives,  or  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  ;  a  Poem,  in  Con- 
tinuation of  Calvary.     By  Mrs.  Dixon.    Foolsc.  8vo.    4s. 

The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Calidasa ;  translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  of 
Calcutta.   8vo.    7s.  .* 

Poems  and  Translation.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Bull,  M.  A.    cr.  8vo.     7s. 

Persia,  a  Poem;  with  Notes.    8vo.    3s. 

The  Exile,  a  Poem,  from  the  Russian  MS.  of  the  Author,  who  fell  before 
Dresden.    5s.  6d. 

Ossian's  Fingal,  a  Poem  in  six  Books,  rendered  into  Verse.  By  George 
Harvey.    8vo.     10s. 

Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry,  from  unpublished  MSSl  and  scarce  Books.  Fools- 
tap  4to.     18s. — blue  paper,  11.  lis.  $d. 

Whetstone's  Metrical  Life  of  Geo.  Oascoigde.    Foolsc  4to.    5s. 
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Carmen'Britahnicumy  or  th«  Song  of  Britain :  written  in  honour  of  the  Prince 
R^ent.     By  Lord  Thuriow.    4to.     58. 

The  Poetical  Register  for  1810  and  1811 ;  being  the  eighth  Volume  of  the 
Work.  This  Volume  inclodeft  more  than  three  hundred  Original  and  Fugitive 
Poems,  nearly  one  half  of  which  are  Original,  and  above  two  hundred  Criti- 
cisms upon  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Productions,  published  during  1810  and 
1811.    Cr.  8vo.     128. 

POLITICS,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  George  Holford,  Esq.  on  the  cbotion  made  by 
him  rh  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  the  14th  of  June,  1814,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  Management  of  the  Prisons  belonging  to  the 
City  of  London.     Is. 

An  Essay  on  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  including  an  Attempt 
to  answer  the  important  Question,  ^  How  Men  of  Landed  Property  may  most 
eflfectually  contribute  towards  the  general  Improvement  of  the  lower  Classes  of 
Society  on  their  Estates,  without  dtminishing  the  value  of  their  own  Property  ?* 
With  Hints  on  the  Means  of  employing  those  who  are  now  discharged  from 
his  Majesty's  Service.  By  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  Political  and  Commercial  Importance  of 
Africa  to  Great  Britain,  stating  the  Fact  of  a  Trade  in  Christian  Slaves  being 
carried  on  in  that  Country ;  and  the  Propriety  and  Efficacy  of  our  Interference 
for  putting  a  Stop  to  the  same.    2s. 

Remarks  on  Madame  de  StaePs  Work  on  Germany ;  in  four  Letters  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.     Bvo.    6s. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M'  A.  at  a  Ge- 
neral Meeting  of  the  County  of  Stafford,  respecting  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.     Is. 

England's  Triumph ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Rejoicings,  &c.  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  London  and  elsewhere.     8vo.    78. 

An  Oration,  delivered  on  Wednesday,  June  29,  1814,  in  Celebration  of  the 
recent  Deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  Yoke  of  Military  Despotism,  fiy  the 
Hon.  Governor  Morris.    Is. 

Considerations  sur  Geneve,  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  TAngleterre  et  lesEtats 
Protestants;  soivies  d'un  Discours  prononc^  ^  Genbve  sur  la  Pbilosophie 
dUistoire.    Par  J.  C.  L.Simonde  de  Sismondi.    8vo.    48. 

THEOLOGY. 

Grotius  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity ;  translated  by  Spencer  Madau,  D.D. 
with  Notes.     Bvo.     12s. 

Hints  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  particularly  its  Rulers,  on 
the  present  relaxed  State  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline.     8vo.     Is. 

Sermons.    By  William  Moodie,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.    8to.     10s.  6di. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  the 
Parish  Charch  of  Walsall,  June  Ist,  1314.  By  the  very  Reverend  the  Dean 
ofLichBeld.    8vo\     Is.  6d. 

A  new  Abridgment  of  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life* 
12mo.     5s. 

Thoughts  on  Peace,  in  the  present  Situation  of  the  Country,  with  respect  to 
its  Finances  and  Circulating  Medium;  with  an 'Appendix  concerning  the 
Theory  of  Money.    8vo.     6s. 

Benbadad'and  Buonaparte  delineated : — Two  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Epis-  * 
copal  Chapel,  Sterling.     By  the^  Right  Rev.  George  Gleig,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  25. 

England's  Mercies  and  Duties : — A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  St^^ 
George,  Little  Bolton,  Lancashire.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Thistlethwaite,  M.  A. 
Minister.     Is. 
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Remarks  on  the  Version  of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  the  Unitarians. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares.    8?o.     12s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet  of  the  Apocalypse; 
in  which  the  Number  666  is  fully  explained :  to  which  is  added,  an  Illustration 
of  Daniel's  Vision  of  the  Ram  and  He-Goat.   By  J.  E:  Clarke.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

Practical  Sermons,  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.    Vol.  II.     12mo.   5s.  6d. 

The  Churchman  armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Time.  8vo.  S  vols. 
11. 5s.  6d. 

Discourses  on  the  principal  Points  of  the  Socinian  Controversy.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir  John  David  Mi- 
chaelis,  K.  P.  S.  F.  RS.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Smith,  D.  D.    4  vols.    8vo.     21.  88. 

Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  Man,  and  on  other  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Stevens.    8vo.     12s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Barton  under  Needwood,  Jnly  7th, 
1814,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanksgiving  on  the  Restora- 
tion of  Peace.    By  the  Rev*  T.  Gisborne,  A.  M.    8vo.     Is. 

Short  Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  chiefly  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Countnr  Villages.    By  Isaac  Man.     2s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Immortality.  By  the  Author  of  a  Review  of  the  first  Princi- 
ples of  Bishop  Berkeley,  Dr.  Reid,  and  Professor  Stewart.    8vq.     9s. 

Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Chalmers.    78. 6d. 
^  Rural  Discourses.     By  the  Rev.  W.Clayton.    2  vols.     12mo.    48. 

The  Common  Prayer  Book  the  Instrument  of  Conversion,  exemplified  in 
the  Case  of  the  late  Thomas  Royle.    By  the  Rev.  Solomon  Piggott,  A.M.  6d, 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England.  By  Herbert 
lijiarsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.    8vo.    78. 6d. 

Tracts  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and#on  the  Nicene  and  Atha- 
nasian  Creeds,  with  a  Disquisition  on  Rational  Christianity.  By  Soame 
Jenyns,  Esq.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introduction  to  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  Athanasian  Creed.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  St. 
David.    8vo.    4s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  on  the  Day  of  General  Thanksgiving,  &c.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  T.  Vaoghan,  M.  A.    Is.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Local  and  Li terary  Account  of  Leamington,  Warwick,  Birmingham,  &c.  By 
Mr.  Pratt.     12mo.     5s. 

History  of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Dover,  and  of  Dover  Castle.  By  the 
Rev.  John»Lyon.    4to.     11.  lis.  6d. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surry;  begun  by  the  late 
Rev.  Owen  Manning,  S.  T.  B.  &c.  Enlarged  and  oontinued  to  the  Year  1814. 
'  By  William  Bray,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the  County  and  87  Engravings, 
folio.    Vol.  III.    51.  5s. — royal  paper,  81.  Ss. 

A  New  Picture  of  Paris :  or,  the  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  French  Metropolis. 
By  Edward  Planta,  Esq.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.  18rao.  68.  6d. 
bound. 

Magna  Britannia;  Vol.  III.  containing  Cornwall.  By  the  Rev.  David  Ly- 
sons,  A.  M.  and  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &a  4to.  31. 15s.  With  Views, 
61. 18s.— royal  4to.  6l.  6s.     With  Views,  111.  lis. 

The  History  of  Essex,  from  the  earliest  Periods  to  the  present  Time,  with 
Biographical  Notices  of  the  most  distinguished  and  remarkable  Natives.  By 
Eliz.  Ogborne.     Part  I.   4to.  Ids. — royal  4to.    11.  Is. 

Britannia  Depicta;  Part  IV.  31.159.-— Proofs,  61. 68.— on  India  paper,  8l.8s 
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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Holland ;  with  a  Statement  of  Population, 
and  Tables  of  Exchanges  of  Dutch  and  English  Money.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

Travels  of  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Trans- 
lated by  Charles  Stewart,  Escj.  M.  S.  A.     12mo.     3  vols.     ll.  Is. 

A  Voyage  to  Terra  Austrahs,  undertaken  for  the  Purpose  of  completing  the 
Discovery  of  that  vast  Country;  prosecuted  in  the  Years  1801,  1802,  and  1803, 
in  his  Majesty's  Ship  the  Investigator,  and  subsequently  in  the  Armed  Vessel 
Porpoise  and  Cumberland  Schooner.  Illustrated  with  Views,  and  a  large  folio 
Volume  of  Charts,  Headlands,  and  Botanical  Subjects.  By  Matthew  Flinders, 
Commander  of  the  Investigator.     4to.     2  vols.    81.  8l. 

Letters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Sister,  during  a  Tour  to  Paris,  in  the  Months  of 
April  and  May,  1814.     12mo.    4s. 

Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With 
numerous  Engravings.    4to.    Vol.  III.     4l.  14s.  6d. 

A  Tour  through  the  Isle  of  Elba.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  Jlllu»- 
trated  by  Views  of  the  most  interesting  Scenery,  drawn  from  Nature,  by  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoarei,  Bart,  and  John  Smith,    royal  4to.     2l.  2s. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  that 
Country,  under  the  Orders  of  the  British  Government,  in  1809  and  1810;  in 
which  is  included  an  Account  of  the  Portuguese  Settlements  on  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  Africa;  a  Summary  of  late  Occurrences  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and 
some  Particulars  respecting  the  Aboriginal  African  Tribes,  from  Mozambique 
to  the  Borders  of  Egypt,  with  Vocabularies  of  their  Languages.  By  H.  Salt^ 
Esq.  F.R.S.&C.     royal  4to.    51.  5s. 

Adjournal  of  a  Voyage  in  1811  and  1812  to  Madras  and  China,  returning 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  in  the  H.  C.  S.  the  Hope,  Capt. 
James  Peodergrass.  By  James  Wathen.  Illustrated  by  24  coloured  Prints. 
4to.    31.  3s. 

A  Translation  of  the  two  first  Volumes  of  the  Relation  Historique,  under 
the  Title  of  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  Equinoxial  Regions  of  the 
New  Continent,  during  the  Years  1799 — 1804;  accompanied  by  the  whole  of 
the  Text  of  the  Atlas  Pittoresque,  and  a  Selection  of  Plates.  By  M  de  Hum- 
boldt; forming  two  Volumes,  under  the  Title  of  Researches  on  the  Institutions 
and  Monuments  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  America,  &c.  &c.  By  Helen 
Maria  Williams.  Illustrated  by  Plates,  some  of  which  are  coloured.  4  vols. 
8vo.    61. 12s.  6d. 

Letter  from  Paris.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Chetwode  Eustace.     8vo.     4s. 

Paris  in  1802  and  1814.     By  the  Rev.  William  Shepherd.    8vo.*  8$. 


Rtcently  imported  by  Messrs.  Bossange  and  Masson,   Great  MarU 
borough  Street, 

OBuvres  Complettes  de  Bourdaloue.    16  torn.    8vo. 

Description  des  Catacombes  de  Paris,  prec^d^e  d'un  Precis  Historique  sur 
les  Catacombes  de  tons  les  peuples  de  I'ancien  et  du  nouveau  Continent.  Par 
L  HIricourt  deThury.^  8vo.    Avec  8  planches,  repr^sentant  les  Catacombes. 

La  Morale  enseignee  par  I'Exemple,  ou  choix  d'anecdotes,  traits  historiques, 
&c.  pour  ^instruction  et  i'amusement  de  la  jeunesse.     1 2mo. 

Histoire  de  la  Conjuration  du  G^n^ral  Malet,  avec  des  details  sur  cet 
A£&ure.  Seconde  Edition,  revue,  corrig^e  et  augmentee.  Par  I'Abb^  Lafon. 
8vo.  '' 
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Pratique  de  la  Perfecdoo  Chrdtieone,  du  R.  P.  Alphonse  Rodriguez.  Tra- 
duit  de  rEspagnoi,  par  TAbln;  Reguier  des  Marais,     4  torn.     8vo. 

Campagne  de  Paris  en  1814,  pr^c^d^e  d*un  Coup-d'ceil  sur  celle  de  1813, 
&c.  &c.  Par  P.  F.  F.  J,  Giraud.  Sixi^me  Edition,  revue,  corrig^e  et  aug- 
ment^e.    8vo. 

M^moire  sur  la  Guerre  des  Fran9ais  en  Esmigne.    Par  M,  de  Rocca.    8to. 

Relation  Historique  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  h  Paris,  k  la  memorable  Ipoque  de 
la  Dech^ance  de  Napol^n  Buonaparte.    Par  Julien  A ntoine  Rodriguez.  8vo. 

Voyage  dansl'Afrique  et  les  deux  Indes,  pendant  les  ann6es  1809,  10, 11,  et 
12.  Par  A.  F.  Matug^ne  de  Keralio,  neveu  du  G6n^ral  Moreau.  3  torn, 
12mo. 

Manuel  du  libraire  et  de  PAmateur  des  Livres.  Par  J.  C.  Brunet,  fils. 
Seconde  Edition,  augment6e  de  plus  de  4000  articles,  et  d'nn  grand  nombre  d% 
notes.    4  torn.    Bvo. 

Faits  Historiques  sur  Saint-Domingue,  depuis  1786jusqu'^  1805.  Par  M; 
Grouvd. 

M^nioires  pour  servir  k  lUistoire  des  Expeditions  en  Egjpte  et  Sjrie.  Par 
J.  Miot.  Deuxi^me  edition,  augment^e  d*un  Appendice  de  faits,  documens, 
&c.  qui  n'ont  pu  paraitre  sous  le  Gouvernement  pr^c^dent.     8vo. 

Voyaee  en  Autriche;  ou  Essai  Statistique  et  G/*ographique  sur  cet  Empire. 
Pat  M.  Marcel  deSerres;  avec  cartes.    8vo.    4  torn. 

Vie  Impartiale  du  G^n^ral  Moreau.    Par  Henri  Le  Maire.    12mo. 

Commentaires  sur  le  Th^sltre  de  Voltaire.    Par  M.  de  la  Harpe.    Bvo. 

Relation  Circoustanci^e  de  la  Campagne  de  Russie ;  ouvraga  om6  de  Plans 
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Art.  I.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  ttie  Human  Mind,  By 
Dujgald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Editi.  &c.  &c.  Vol*  ii^^pp.  554f 
Edinburgh.  1814. 

T^E  know  not  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  very  high  reputife 
'  ^  which  the  experimental  sciences  have  of  late  so  deservedly 
acqciired,  or  to  the  low  estimation  into  which  the  abstract  sciences 
would  seem,  as  undeservedly,  to  have  fallen :  it  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that,  since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  the  pre- 
sent opportuni^  is  the  first  which  has  been  afforded  us,  of  stating 
ouf  sentiments  in  due  form,  upon  the  metaphysical  heresies  of  out 
northern  neighbours.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Stewart's  ^  Philo- 
so[^ic^l  Essays'  might,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  be  mentioned  as 
an  instance  to  the  contrary ;  but,  as  the  subjects  of  those  truly  elo- 
quent disputations  were  not,  iii  general,  very  nearly  connected  with 
any  of  the  great  and  characteristical  doctrines  of  his  particular 
school,  we  hardly  consider  it  as  furnishing  a  just  exception  to  our 
remark.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  volume  wluch  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  recommending  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In 
this,  they  will  meet  with  a  full  and  fair  exposition  of  his  philoso- 
phical creed,  together  with  a  very  skilful  attack  upon  '  those  scho- 
lastic prejudices'  which,  he  seems  to  think,  '  still  maintain  their^ 
ground  in  our  roost  celebrated  seats  of  learning.' 

Before,  however,  we  finally  abandon  the  articles  of  faith  de  omni 
inscibili  et  ineffabili,  as  •  by  law  established  in  the  universities  of 
this  landy  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  doctrines 
which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  in  their  stead. — ^It  is  one  thing  t(y 
innovate  and  another  to  reform ;  when  alterations  are  recommended 
in  ancient  establishments,  a  prudent  man  will  take  into  his  consi- 
deration, not  only  the  defects  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy,  but 
also  the  means  by  which  the  remedy  is  to  be  effected.  In  such' 
cases,  it  is  always  in  favour  of  existing  institutions  and  old  opinions 
that  the  mind  should  give  it?  casting  vote.  Unless  the  changes^ 
which  are  proposed  be  plainly  and  incontrovertibly  for  the  better,  a 
man  is  not  to  be  accused  of  bigotry  for  adhering  to  the  customs  and 
notions  tn  whi<;h  he  has  been  brought  up.  On  this  account,  we 
mns^-entreat  t];mt  Mr.  Stewart  will  put  a  candid  construction  upon 
«  vol.  xii;  NO.  XXIV.  T  the 
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the  fir^edom  with  %^ieh  we  shall  exai|ii|ie  the  ianov^tiQns  whicH  he 
wUbeK  to  iotroduce  mto  the  philosophy  of  the  mitid.  For  himself 
perspnally,  and  for  his  writings  also,  we  entertain  the  highest  and 
most  unfeigned  respect.  We  should  be  truly  sorry  to  give  an^just 
cause  of  offence  to  one  who  wears  his  own  faculties  so  meekly, 
great  and  admirable  as  they  are  ;  but  as  long  as  we  urge  our  own 
opinions  with  temper,  and  di^uss  his  with  fairness,  we  trust  that  in 
other  respects,  a  little  occasional  earnestness  of  manner  wiU  be  ex- 
cused by  him,  in  favour  of  the  deep  and  perilous  impor.tanc^  which 
we  consider  sopne  of  his  fundamental  tenets  to  possess.  He  should 
remember  that  it  is  his  opinions  and  not  ours  which  are  new,  and 
consequently  that  we  mii&t  be  regarded  rather  as  defending  purselves, 
|)ian  ^s  making  any  attack  upon  him. 

Mpi  Stewart's  former  productioas,  and  more  p^ticular)y  the 
volume  to  which  the  one  before  us  is  intended  as  a  sequel,  have  been 
so  long  before  the  public,  and  are  so  very  generally  admired,  that  it 
would  now  seem  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  either  to  describe 
pr  to  praise  th^m.  On  the  subject  of  his  *  Philosophical  Essays/ 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  deliver  our  opinions ;  and  i^  to 
those  which  we  entertain  respecting  his  earliest  and  most  popular 
production,  they  will  be  best  collected  in  the  process  of  our  i^ 
marks  upon  the  merits  of  his  philosophy  in  general. 

*  The  volume  ^hich  I  now  publish/  says  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  adver- 
tiseipaeuty  ^  is  more  pai:ticulariy  intended  for  the  use  of  academical  stu* 
deOjls,  and  is  offisred  to  them  as  a  guide  or  misist^t^  at  thtft  itiiportant 
stag^  of  their  progress,  wb.en  the  usual  course  of  discipline  being 'Covir 
pjeted,  an  inquisitive  mind  is  nat-urajly  led  to  review  its. past  attai»', 
ments,  and  to  propose  plans  for  its  future  improyementu.?  Ift  the  prose- 
cution of  this  design,  I  have  not  aimed  at  the  estaby^ment  of  new 
theories,  far  less  have  L  aspired  to  the  invention  of  any  new  organ  for 
the  discovery  of  truth.  My  principal  object  is,  to  aid  my  reajers  in 
unlearning  the  scholastic  errors  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  still 
maintain  their  ground  in  our  most  ceiel^rated  seitts  of  learning ;  and  in 
subjecting  tojhee,  but  J  trust  riot  sceptkal^  discussion,  the  mdi^  enlight- 
ened though  discordant  systems  of  modern  logicians,  to  aecusttittt  the 
understanding  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  i<&  native  cf|{)«eitie^'     . 

This  general  object,  as  we  leani  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  lie 
has  proposed  to  accomplish, 

'  by  aiming,  in  the  Brst  place,  to  correct  some  fundiamen^  erijoiiy  in 
the  theories  commonly  received  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  iatultioii 
and  reasoning;  and,  secondly,  by  illustrating  some  doctripi^^coiti^t^ 
wfth  the  groundwork  of  the  inductive  logic,  which  have  h^n  ei^tiec 
over-looked  or  misapprehended  by  the  generality  of  preceding  wri^ters/ 

The  execution  of  such  a  design  as  this  woidd  cert«ialf  seem  lot 
promise  us  more  instntction  thao  amusemeot ;  we  ar^  JirnvQimy  iofj 
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ho  means  sure  \<^hcther  a  perusal  of  his  work  itself,  is  not  likely  to 
disappoint^  in  this  respect,  our  ejtpectation.  Mr.  Stewart  possesses 
^  much  general  literature^  and  writes  with  such  peculiar  anima* 
tion,  that  he  seldom  fails  to  seiza  the  attention  of  his  readers^  even 
ki  those  times,  when  he  may  happen  to  be  least  successful  in 
forcing  their  conviction.  In  the  present  instance,  we  know  not 
M'hether  it  be  owing  to  the  predominance  of '  those  scholastic  errors' 
which  we  acquired  in  one  of  *  the  celebrated  seats  of  learning'  to 
which  our  author  alludes ;  but  it  is  certain,  the  perusal  of  his  volume 
has  by  no  means  effected  our  conversion  to  many  of  the  leading 
doctrines  which  it  contains.  It  has  not,  indeed,  altered  the  very 
high  opinion  which  we  have  ever  entertained  as  to  the  great  talents 
and  attainments  of  its  author ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  we  closed 
it  with  an  additional  conviction  upon  our  minds,  that  the  method  of 
considering^  his  subject,  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  so  long  and  so  very 
ably  advocated,  will,  most  assuredly,  never  lead  him  to  any  useful 
ind  practical  results. 

'  As  far  as  this  opinion  is  prospective^  of  course  our  readers  will 
consider  it  as  a  mere  conjecture,  until  they  shall  have  listened  to  the 
reasons  upon  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  founded.  But  with  re- 
fl|>ect  to  thep^#,  the  unproductiveness  of  that  plan  of  metaphysical 
investigation,  which  our  author,  in  the  volume  before  ps,  so  fully 
erxplains,  and  which  it  has  been  the  labour  of  his  long  and  active 
life  to  recommend,  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  a  fact,  so  demonstrated  as  to  be  much  more  easily  accounted 
for  than  denied.  For,  putting  the  labours  of  Dr.  Reid  and  other 
writers  out  of  the  question,  let  us  estimate  those  of  Mr.  Stewart 
alone — a  writer  of  the  most  powerful  and  various  talent — and  yet, 
after  fbrty  years'  exclusive  application,  both  private  and  professional, 
to  the  study  before  us,  how  disproportioned  are  the  results,  either 
with  the  capacity  or  the  perseverance  which  he  so  eminently  pos- 
sesses !  This  is  a  question  which  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  opi- 
monof  Mr,  Stewart,  nor,  indeed',  of  any  others,  who,  like  him,  are 
r^ularly  enlisted  into  his  favourite  science,  but  by  tliat  of  the  lite- 
rary world  in  generiil :  tjie  only  impartial  tribunal  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  For,  although  we  willingly  admit,  that  as  to  the  question  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  natural  history  of  the  humap 
mind,  the  generality  of  persons  are  by  no  means*  competent  to, 
foriB  9  sound  opinion ;  yet,  with  respect  to  what  has  been  accom- 
{dished,  we  ktiow  not  that  a  better  criterion  need  be  sought  for,  thaa , 
the  cfi^^nctirring  voice  of  thosQ,  who  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
interest  whatever  upon  the  subject,  except  that  which  its  actual  uti- 
lity mSy  have  inspired.  How  unfavourable  a  verdict  has  been 
|ws9ed  by  dus  supreme  tribunal,  upon  the  labours,  not  of  Mr. 
S^ewaa*  otrfy^  but,  wirti  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr.  Locke, 
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DDon  the  labours  of  the  whole  body  of  metaphysical  writera^  it  is 
almost  unnecesss^ry  to  point  out.  Not  only  is  it  commonly  thought^ 


all 

that  no  useful  and  assignable  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
study^  as  it  now  stands,  but  the  study  itself  is  abstractedly  considered 
as  a  losing  speculation^  and  whatever  leisure  or  talent  we  embark  in 
It,  is  set  down  almost  univernally  by  others^  as  lost,  both  to  society 
and  ourselves. '  This  last  opinion  is  pushed,  no  doubt,  much  b^ 
yond  what  the  premises  from  which  it  is  taken  will  fairly  warrant  9 
but  we  cannot  help  considering  the  premises  themselves  as  being 
sufEciently  proved,  not  only  by  the  uniform  sentiment  which  the 
world  in  general  entertains  upon  the  subject,  but  by  the  very  cou* 
fession  of  those  Yiho  have  written  professedly  to  refute  it.  ^ 
'  The  great  end  of  all  knowledge  is  generally  said  to  be  power  ^ 
the  power  which  metaphysical  science,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
view  of  the  subject,  appears  to  promise,  is  that  of  counteract-^ 
ing  the  many  inconveniences  which  result  from  the  imperfect- 
ness  of  language,  and  from  the  ignorance  in  which  we  stUl  are,  aS: 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  powers,  both  specplative  and  ac-^ 
tive,  upon  a  knowledge  of  which  our  improvement,  whether  as  ra» 
tional  or  as  moral  beings,  so  materially  depends.  The  first  effect  of 
any  solid  success  of  this  nature,  we  are  taught  to.  believe,  would  not 
only  soon  make  itself  perceived  in  amended  systems  of  educatioiv 
axid  in  the  correction  of  many  speculative  error.<i,  but.  even  the  bis-, 
torian  and  the  stat^man  would  find  new  facilities,  froo^  the  naorf^ 
perfect  acquaintance  which  they  would  ac<|uire,  wifh  the.  real  nature 
of  those,  whom  it  is  their  business  to  describe  or  to  govern.  In  vauiv 
however,  should  we  attempt  to  trace  the  advancement  of  metapl^^ 
sical  science,  by  tracii^  the  improvements  to  whiciv  in  thisvpwit 
of  view,  it  has  been  subservient;  and  if  we  express  any  impat^ff^e . 
at  the  tardiness  of  its  promised  fruits,  and  complain  that  instead  ,c^ 
being  led  forwards  to  useful  and  intelligible  objects,  the  mind  h 
merely  turned  ix>und  and  round  upon  its  own  axis,  till  it  becomes 
giddy  with  the  motion,  we  are  immediately  reminded  of  the  im-; 
perfection  of  language,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  of  the  fugi- 
tive nature  of  its  objects,  of  the  weakness  of  our  faculties;  tims 
silencing  our  complaints  by  repeating  to  us  the  subjects  of  tbemi 
apd  explaining  the  want  of  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the- 
science,  by  merely  enumerating  the  many  obstructions  which  it  is 
the  veiy  business  of  it  to  remove.  .    . 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  human  lus^w** 
ledge,  and  with  the  state  in  which  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  now 
is,  will  not  so  much  feel  surprized  at  this  sort  of  language  as  ik^y 
will  lament  the  causes  of  it.  When  the  experimental  sciences  were 
in  the  iqme  stage  of  their  progress,  Bacon  cfescribes  those,  who 
were  thai  emplpyecf  about  tnem,  as  giving  utterance  to  the  dis^p^. 
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pointed  feelings  which  every  now  and  then  a  review  of  their  Sifey- 
phaean  labours  would  awaken,  in  almost  the  very  same  words  which 
We  so  frequently  meet  with  in  metaphysical  writings.  And  indeed, 
Buch  ever  will  be  the  language  of  those  who  are  either  pursuing 
visionary  objects  in  philosophy,  or  objects  in  themselves  substaft- 
tial,  but  by  visionar}'  means.  In  saying  that  we  believe  Mr.  Stew- 
art to  be  in  this  last  predicament,  it  is  very  far  from  being  our  wish 
to  undervalue  the  great  merit  of  his  labours.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  exception  of  Locked  we  know  of  no  writer  to 'whom  this 
department  of  science  stands  so  greatly  indebted.  He  has  most 
successfully  asserted  the  importance  and  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of 
his  favourite  study,  abstractedly  considered,  while  he  has  proved, 
by  fais  own  example,  that  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to  it 
is  incompatible  neither  with  elegant  literature  nor  eloquent  feel- 
ing. But  for  his  powerful  advocacy,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the 
cultivation  of  it,  writh  perhaps  a  few  scattered  exceptions,  would 
by  this  time  have  been  almost  altogether  neglected;  and  even 
if  he  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  as  to  have  made  many  discoveries 
in  the  terra  incognita  of  the  science,  yet  this  must  be  imputed  to 
00  want  of  sufficient  talent,  but  solely,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  wrong 
bias^  which  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  circumstances  and  con- 
nections seem  to  have  impressed  upon  his  great  and  honourable  ex- 
ertions. The  justness  6f  this  opinion  will  be  best  understood  from 
Ate  brief  review  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  take  of  that  system 
of  philosophy  with  respect  to  the  human  mind,  in  which  Mr.  Stew- 
art was  educated,  and  which  he  has  since  so  very  powerfully  sup- 
ported. 

The  question  as  to  the  foundation  of  our  belief  in  an  external 
world,- seems  to  have  been  almost  co-eval  with  philosophy.  It 
was  delwrfed  not  only  among  the  sages  of  Greece,  but  even  of  In- 
dia. In  later  times  it  was  formally  revived  by  Descartes,  and  soon 
afterwards  introduced  into  England.  One  writer,  rather  than  be- 
lieve without  beitig  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  doing 
so,  boldly  asserted  that  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  was  a 
thing  impossibie ;  anotb^  followed,  who,  upon  the  same  ground, 
deni^  as  boldly,  the  existence  even  of  himself.  Dr.  Reid,  who 
WiHiW  very  cheerfully  have  given  up  the  material  world,  in  favour 
of  Ae  arguments  by  which  its  existence  was  disproved,  was,  how- 
ever, 8tartled  at  this  farther  demand  upon  his  common  Sense ;  and 
findi^  ^at  to  preserve  his  consistency  it  would  be  necessary  either 
to  adntit  the  reasonableness  of  it,  or  else  to  retract  all  that  he  had 
before  conceded,  he  resolved  to  take  the  whole  argument  once  more 
into  cX>nsideratton.  Upon  this,  he  found  that  all  that  part  of  it, 
by  which  the  impossibility  <^f  material  things  was  demonstrated,  de- 
pended entirely  npon  the  theory  of  ideas  ;  this  last  he  perceived 
was  altogether  hypothesis  ;  he  therefore  very  properly  argued,  that 
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tbe  absurd  consequeiures  to  uddicjbit  cleaioiifi^ably  led,  ^as  a  de>* 
inonstnd>le  proof  of  ks  unsoundness.  This  part  of  the  question  being 
so  far  settl^,  and  the  possibiUly  of  an  ei^temal  .world  once  mera 
supposed,  the  next  consideration  wai|  by  what  process  of  reason** 
ingy  can  the  existence  of  it  be  made  probable  i  Dr.  Reid,  it  ap 
pearsy  was  unable  to  discover  any  ;  he  therefore  assumed  diat  tb^ 
was  none ;  and  inferred  accordingly  that,  the  belief  which  all  men 
at  least  act  upon,  in  the  reality  of  the  things  around  them,  must 
be  derived,  not  from  any  of  the  acknowledged  sources  of  belief^ 
but  from  an  appropriate  and  insiinctiw  principle  in  our  aatmie. 

But  besides  the  belief  now  in  question,  be  found  many  ^he» 
universal  opinions  among  inaiAind,  which  he  deemed  equally  un-» 
accountable  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  many  speculative  propensities 
in  our  nature,  which,  as  beiug  also  inexplicable,  be  thoi^^  pro* 
per  to  class  iu  the  same  manner.  These,  he  calls  our  inttUectuai 
principles ;  they  have  been  enumerated  by  Dr.  Priestley  lo  the 
number  of  twelve.  In  addition,  however,  to  these,  we  are  taught, 
that  there  are  many  other  original,  simple,  and  uncotcpooiided 
phenomena  in  the  mind,  which  Dr.  Reid  distinguishes  as  the  in* 
tellectual  faculties ;  such  are  memory,  abstraction,  perce|iippQy 
imagination,  association  of  ideas,  invention,  conception,  aoa  so 
forth;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  instinctive  princi[^  above  vaeih* 
tioned,  he  considers  as  being  ultimate  laws  in  our  constitution,  in* 
the  same  manner  as  hardness,  colour,  extension,  taste,  aire  ultimate 
laws  in  the  constitution  of  material  substances. 

Mr.  Stewart^  moreover,  considers  it  as  a  most  unphilosoptucad 
opinion,  to  suppose  the  properties  of  body,  as  in  any  way  linked, 
together,  or  as  being  effects  produced  by  any  coriespomleaf  powers 
in  material  substance^  themselves;  they  are  merely  contemporaaeousr 
I^ienoniena,  and  the  only  bunness. of  legitimate  philosophy  is  sim* 
ply  to  ascertain  and  record  them.  Accordingly,  since  our  intellect 
tual  faculties  and  principles  are  ultimate  laws  in  our  constitution, 
and  hold  the  same  relation  in  nespect  to  mind  that  the  pcopertaes  of 
body  hold  to  matter,  it  is  plain  that  to  suppose  them  as  being  mercily* 
various  operations  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  is  aUog^tber  » 
prejudice ;  they  are  nothing  more  than  naked  facts,  associated  per* 
haps  in  time  and  place,  but  whioh  we  haveiuo  reason  to  eonsidier 
as  being  either  actions  of  one  individual  substance,  or  eff^ots  of 
any  single  cause. 

So  contrary  indeed  is  tliis  last  supposition  to  Mr*  Stewart's  way 
of  thinking,  Uiat  if  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  relen:ii^  to 
the  ingenious  theory  upon  Dreams  contained  in  his  first  volume^ 
they  will  perceive  that  he  considers  some  of  our.  intellectual  Cacfil- 
ties  as  beii^  subordinate  to  tbe  direction  of  others,  and  some  agnJQ. 
as  being  exempted  from  the  Controul  even  pf  the  mind  itself.     Iih 
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cteetf,  so  fkr  is  he  from  being  of  c^iinon  that  they  are  indksolubte 
pln^ts  of  oor  own  identical  beings  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  not^ 
merely  it  possible  supposition^  but  vifaet,  that  in  sleep  some  of  dieiii 
afd  per^^ly  ali^  and  wakeful,  not  only  while  oth^s  Amy  be  sos 
pended,  but  even  while  we  ourselves  would  appear  to  be' in  a  state- 
of  insenftbttky. 

In  tftith  ft  is  altogether  upon  the  exactness  of  this  analogy,  as 
above  explttned,  between  tl^  properties  of  body  and  the  intellect 
tual-  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  the  great  and  leading  doctrine  of 
the  vi^Hfie  before  as/  is  founded.  Upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion k  i$- quite  evident,  that  we  can  have  no  reason  whatever  to* 
conclude  that  mhid  and  matter,  con^dered  as  subjects  of  piiiloso- 
pihical  investi|a(tion,  are  in  the  same  class  of  existence ;  and  the 
notion  of  appTyhig  to  them  the  same  organ  of  discovery  woudd 
seem  to.be  a  paradox,  which,  however  it  may  in  future  times  be ' 
justified  by  the  evatt,  can  never  surely  be  maintained  as  a  theory. 
Such  is  the  most  intelligible  account  which  we  are  able  to  give  of 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Reid  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Human  Mind  ;  if  in  any  point  we  have  misui^derstood 
(hriylrii  nim  i^  we  trust  that  Mr.  Stewart  will  not  impute  it  to  in- 
tentional want  of  candour,  but  rather  to  die  omission  of  whidk 
both  he  and  Dr.  Reid  have  been  guilty,  in  not  explicitly  stating 
their  opinions  upon  so  important  a  part  of  their  subject : — We  shall 
now  proceed. 

In  any  inquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  the  human  undel'^ 
standing,  it  is  plain,  that  two  paths  present  themsdlves  to  our 
c^ke  :  either  we  may  consider  the  mind,  as  it  ic  in  itself,  or  else 
iff  the  objects  about  which  it  is  conversant ;  the  first  may  be  named 
the  twethod  by  inquiry  mto  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  the 
latfer,  the  tiiethod  by  inquiry  into  the  objects  of  it.  In  the  one 
case,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Stewart,  our  aim  is,  to  ascer- 
tain *  the  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  the  simple  and 
unc(^mpdunded  principles'  of  which  the  mind  consists ;  in  the  other 
cisto,  k  is  16  ascertain  the  nature,  the  certainty,  and  the  limits  of 
the'knowl^ge  which  it  possesses.  As  the  object  of  our  inquiry  iti 
Ab  fir^it  of  these  instnnces,  is  real  existence,  it  would  seem  at  first 
si^  toTbe  a  proper  subject  for  experimental  or  inductive  reasoning. 
In  the  other  instance,  however,  the  immediate  end  which  we  pro«- 
pose  to  ourselves,  is  not  real  existence,  but  abstract  truth ;  and  ac- 
edt^falgly  it  is  evident  that  Our  investigations  in  this  direction,  must 
be  ^rriwl  6n,  not  by  observation  of  facts,  but  by  tracing  tfie  va^ 
rieus  relations  m  which  all  the  obfects  of  human  knowledge  stand' 
tO'Us  and  tb  each  other.  In  both  cases,  real  existence  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning,  but  in  other  respects  they  are 
extremely  difiereut ;  in  the  one,  our  idquiry  terminates  with  the  es»' 
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tahlubiiidit  of  a  fiftct;  whereas  it  is  pre^ly.-at  tUs  i)K>int^  that  4t 
cfim^ience^  m  the  other,»  For  exaiB(dey  when  we  have  «toerlainedy 
^t^l  persons  possiesd  the.  notions  of  8<^idityy  extentioa,  motioiiy 
and  so  forth,  the  qbject  of  philosophy  ts  so  far  accomplished  ai>r 
cording  to  Mr.  Stewart ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Locke^  the  exit- 
tence  of  these  notions  ir  taken  for  granted,  and  the  mature  of  thero^ 
ttip  Qfigm  of  them,  and  so  on,  is  die  poiiit  at  which  metaphysical 
pbilpsopby  would  here  bi^in*  Which  of  these  views  msLy  he  the 
ippre  correct,  is  another  question  ;  our  aim  at  present  is  to  shew, 
that  the  idea  of  applying  the  inductive  logic  to  tbifl  scienee^  depends 
entirely  upon  a  particular  theory,  as  to  the  proper  objects  of  it*  Sup- 
posii^  we  could,  make  it  appear  that  thi»  theory  is  altogether  founded 
upon  assumption,  and  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  it 
is  absplutely  not  possible  to  rediuce  it  intoany  other  shape  than  Aat 
of  hypothesis,;  of  course  it  will  follow,  either  that  the  study  of  the 
mind  should  be  abandoned  altogether,  or  that  we  must  foUow  it  up 
by  some  other  organ  of  invest^tion  than  that  which  Mr.  Stewart 
proposes. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  tliat  '  the  mind  is  not  conscious 
Qf  its  own  existence ;'  nevertheless,  as  every  act  necessarily  im|^iia 
m  agent,  Yfe  demomtrabJy  infer,  from  the  things  which. h'c  see 
and  feel  and  think,  the  existence  of  $ome  suhstance  or  other  by. 
which  they  are  perceived.  So  far  it  is  agreed*  But  the  slightest 
reflection  will  convince  us,  that  in  the  same  manner  sind  firom  the 
^fi^i^reasQn,  that  the  mind  is  not  <Qn$cious  of  its  own  existence,  so 
neither  isk  it  conscious  of  the  existence  of  those  distitiot^md  indepea* 
dentfacultieswith  which  it  iscommonly  consideredas  beingendowed. 
Tlie  question  therefore  is,  can  we  necessarily  and  demoMtraUy^ia* 
fer  from  this  internal  feeling  the  separate  existencf^  of.  those  jmtti*' 
cular  attributes,  in  the  same  manner,  that  we  iofer.from  it»  the  .ex- 
istence of  some  thinking  substance  in  general  9 

To  illustrate  this  question,  let  us  take«n  exumplcu  .  Supp9ae 
we  conceive  in  our  imagination  the  idea  of  a  rose^  tt^ia^pkinwe^ 
are  able  to  conuder  it  in  general,  and  merely  as  it  is  ia  r^AOf  .orwe 
may  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  circumstance  of;  our  ba^^of^Matm 
particular  time,  plucked  it ;  or  we  may '^consider  it,  in  rebdnon^o 
the  genus  of  which  it  is  %  species ;  or  as  it  is  a  red  otgect^  or  «a. fra- 
grant object,  or  a  lai^e  or  a  small  object.  .  Jn  all  these  cases,  bow- 
ever,  the  mind  is  altogether  uncouscious  of  putting  forth  any  differ- 
ent exertion,wad  theonly  distinction  which  itis  able  to  observeamong 
all  these  various  operations,  consists  in  the  simple  fiict  of  its  ha^og 
considered  a  particular  object  under  <iifferent.  rdations.  Botwhetber 
these  operations  be  performed  by  the  distinct  ageney  of  various  ^  mr 
pie  and  uucompounded  faculties,'  as  we  suppose  the  light  and  yiotioBs 
Qf  the  planets  to  be  produced  by  distinct  and  independent  causes^ 
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%r  whether  h  be  only  one  kidiviiible  and  hdmc^nous  power^  ope^- 
ratii^  merely  upon  difieiient  .objects ;  tfak  is  a  ploint  upon  which 
conscionsness  is  able  to  aflbrd  no  jnfonnation  whatever.  It  is  by 
the  same  set  Gf  muscles  ^t  we  watk^  and  run,  and  dance ;  by  the 
same  organs  of  sense  ikat  we  are  respectively  made  acquainted  with 
the  most  cUssimil^r  sounds  and  the  most  dissimilar  colours  :  this  is 
certain ;  but  whether  the  enldkss  variety  of  objects  which  the  under- 
BtaiUling  is  capable  of  consictering  be  apprehended  by  means  of  one 
and  tiie  same,  or  by  means  of  many  and  different  faculties, 
whether  imagination  andmemofy,  and  abstraction  and  conception^ 
and  the  other  intellectual  operations^  are  only  different  actions  of 
the  mind  or  different  properties  of  it^  would  seem  to  be  a  question 
altogether  bejwnd  the  reach  of  human  philosophy  to  determine. 

We  are  now  taUung'of  the  understanding  and  of  its  peculiar  attri- 
butes only ;  and  we  will  admit  that  the  intellectual  pdrt  of  our  na- 
ture is  ae  cfotinct  from  the  sentient  part  of  it,  as  the  property  of  heat 
in^hesmi,  is  from  its  property  of  light  But  how  various  are  the 
effects  which  each  of  these  is  able  to  produce !  The  same  heat 
that  gives  wafmth  to  the  atmosphere  gives  life  to  v^etation,  and 
wfaile^it  softens  one  substance,  will  be  found  to  harden  others:- 
phenomena,  at  least  as  different  from  each  other  as  any  which 
we  can  trace  among  our  inteiiectnal  operations. 

If  we  pursue  the  amdogy,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  just  as  unfa- 
vourable to  Mr.  Stewart's  method  of  philosophy,  as  what  we  have 
hitherto  said  is  to  his  philosophy  itself.  For  to  take  the  same 
esaiiiples  as  before  :  should  we  be  curious  to  know  why  the  same 
prc^rtyta  the  sun  occasions  so  many  di^imilar  effects,  as  we 
are  daily  witnesses  to,  it  would  surely  be  in  vain,  like  the  school- 
ipen  of  irid,  to  institute  incpriries  into  the  nature  and  essence  of 
heat, ^considered 'as  it  is  in  itself:  all  that  we  can  learn  of  it  is 
from  the  specific  differences  which  we  may  observe,  amongst  the 
db^ecjts  thensselvea,  on  which  beat  is  seen  to  operate.  It  is  pre- 
cimy  diesanve  ia'the  case  of  mind ;  if  we  should  be  desirous  of 
im^estigatang  tkemitare  of  our  understsaiditog,  or  of  our  intellectusd 
opefatiD06,(  it  is  not  U»  thim  that  analogy  would  direct  our  atten- 
tion;  iim^solely  to  the  ohjects  about  which  they  are  conversant.  It 
isr  however,  obvious,  that  these  last  are  not  Uke  the  objects  of 
seusar;  tbentrcatMOot  be  put,  like  pieces  of  gold,  into  a  crucible; 
wh^er  they  be  ideas  ornoti^ons^,  orconceptbns  or  abstractions, 
(it  matters  not  by  what  fiame  we  call  them,)  it  is  plain  thev  are  tiot 
subjects  ^scep^le  of  eKperiment;  and  whatever  knowledge  we 
may  hereafter  arrive  at/ctEMftCeming  the  various  metaphysical  peculi- 
anties  and  relations  by  which  they  are  distinguirfied  from  each 
other, jumt  he  acquired,  most  assuredly,  by  general  reasoning ,  and 
not^  as  Mr*  Stewart   supposes,  by  inductive  analysis.     In  the 
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smme  manner;  as  all  that  pfailc»ophy  can  teach  ns  coneemmg 
heat,  is  from  the  objects  which  it  acts  upon;  soaU  that  it  can 
teach  us,  concerning  the  homan  understianding,  is  from  the  objects 
about  which  it  is  conversant;  but  unless  we  suppose  the  objects  of 
(H\f  understanding  to  be  in  the  same  class  of  existence  tis  the  objects 
oftmr  semes,  it  is  surely  most  paradoxical  to  assume^  that  they  axe 
susceptible  of  the  same  method  of  investigation. 

Supposing,  ho^^ver,  all  that  we  have  yet  said  to  be  inconclu- 
sive, still  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  it  is  one  thing  Co  as-' 
certain  the  i^tstence  of  properties^  in  any  substance^  and  another 
to  inquire  into  their  natm*e.  The  first  of  these  ought  naturally  to 
take  precedency  in  the  order  of  our  inquiries.  But  in  vain  woaH 
our  readet^  search  tlie  writings,  either  of  Dr.  Reid^  or  of  his  elo- 
quent disciple,  for  any  passage,  in  which  the  question,  as  to  the  i:eal 
existimce  oif  the  many  *  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties'  which 
they  suppose  the  human  understandii^  to  possess,  has  been  even 
so  much  as  hinted  at.  Like  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  sufeyect  of  ideas, 
they  seem  to  take  for  granted,  that  their  theory  will  not  be  contro- 
verted, and  without  any  farther  ceremony,  proceed  to  analyse  the 
composition  of  these  intellectual  existences,  just  as  if  they  actnaMy 
hatd  them  in  a  retort ;  a  proceeding  which  we  should  have  judged 
most  unaccountable,  were  we  not  aware,  that,  in  all  dieir  writings, 
they  suppose  the  reality  of  them  to  be  evidenced  by  the  imme- 
diate testimony  of  every  man's  own  consciousness.  'Hnis,  in  the 
preliminary  chapter  of  Mr.  Stewart's  volume  of  Essays,  be  talks 
of  those  elementary  faculties  and  principles,  of  which  every  mart' 
is  conscious  to  himself;'  and  Dr.  Reid  tells  us,  ''that  when  ex- 
erted, we  are  eonscions  of  them;  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  reflect 
upon  them,  until  they  become  familiar  objects  of  thought;'  It  is, 
indeed,  admitted  that,  to  accomplish  this,  is  a  woilc  of  some  dfffi- 
culey.  Hume  is  of  opinion,  that '  they  must  be  apprehended,  in 
an  instant,  by  a  superior  penetration ;'  and  our  author,  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  limits  this  rare  power  to  *  those  who  cad  retir<6 
into  the  inmoat  recesses  of  their  own  internal  frame.^  On'  this  sub- 
ject every  person  must  judge  tbr  himself;  but,  for  our  own  p«n*t^,  - 
we  can  distinctly  af&rm,  that  we  are  neither  conscious  to  ourselves 
of  any  etemantary  faculties  whatever ;  nor  does  our  reason 'lead-  us ' 
to  in^r,  Uiat  there  are  such.  But  it  seetns  that  this  internal  oracle 
is  only  (^wv^v  (ruyertM^iv,  makes  itself  heard  only  to  those  who 
*  can  retire  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  ^m  own  internal  frame/— 
if  this  be  so,  we  can  only  lament  our  incapacity  for  meta{Aysicfll ' 
meditation :  upon  the  objects  of  our  consciousness,  we  are  able  to 
reflect  as  muck  and  as  often  as  we  please ;  but  as  for  the  suhjtcU 
of  it^  we  confess  that  they  have  altogether  eluded  our  research  ; 
happy,  in  this  reqpect  at  leas^  that  our  iU^^n^cess  has  been  pretty  ^e* 
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neniUy  inrticipiited*  'Pli;i9ieur8  fois/  says  Diderot, '  dans  le  dessei^ 
d'examioer  ce  qui  se  pasaoit  dans  noa  t^te  et  de  pretidre  men  esprit 
tur  iefaitfje  me  suis  jettjS  dans  la  meditation  la  plus  profonde,  ma 
retirant^en  moi-'m^e  avec  toutaJti  contentioa  dont  je  suis  capable ; 
mais  ces  efforts  n'out  rien  produit,  11  m'a  semble  qu'il  faudroi^ 
^tre  tout  d. la  fois  au-dedans  et  hors  de  soi,  et  faire  en  m^me  tems 
le  r^le  d'observateur  et  celui  de  la  machine  observie.  Mais  il  est 
de  r^pfit  ponjpie  de  Toeil,  il  ne  se  voit  pas.  II  n'y  a  que  Oieu 
qui  s^che  comment  le  syllogisme  se  fait  en  nous/ 

It  may,  however,  be  saic^  that  this  theory,  respectii^  the  distri- 
bution of  the  understanding  into  a  certain  number  of  indepen^ 
dent  ^nd  elementary  faculties,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Dr.  Reid.  In  a  certain  degree  we  admit  this  ; 
nevertheless,  as  it  is  an  hypothesis  inseparably  woven  into  our  au- 
dior's  opinions  respecting  the  application  of  the  es^perimental  logic 
to  metaphysical  science,  and  as  both  of  them  have  engrafted  upoa 
it  many  very  particular  notions  of  their  own,  no  apology  can  be 
required  for  the  length  to  which  our  observations  upon  it  have 
eiit^ded*  We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  some  opinions  more 
exdttsively  belonging  to  Dr.  Reid  and  his  disciple*-we  mean  their 
theory  respecting  instinctive  ipecuUttive  principles.  As  these  are 
far  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  separate  discussion,  we  shall 
select,  as  an  example,  for^lhe  present,  what  he  names  our  instinc- 
tive belief  in  the  existen^ce  of  a  material  world. 

On  this  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  it  would 
have  conduced  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  Mr.  Stewart's  opi- 
nions, had  either  he,  or  Dr.  Reid,  stated  explicitly,  what  they 
mean  by  instinct  and  belief,  as  affirmed  of  each  other.  In  com- 
mon language,  belief  is  unquestionably,  by  definition,  an  attribute 
of  Tefison^  and  to  talk  of  it  as  an  attribute  of  instinct ,  seems  to  be 
almost  unintelligible.  On  this  account,  although  it  be  extremely 
easy  to  understand  the  existence  of  an  active  instinct,  such  as  those 
which  we  observe  animals  to  possess ;  yet  the  notion  of  a  specu- 
lative instinct,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  speculative  opinion,  which  is  at 
the  satne  time  an  involuntary  feeling,  is  particularly  puzzling. 
In  general,  all  our  instincts  would  seem  to  be  attended  in  the 
mind  with  feelings  either  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  of  aversion  or  de- 
sire* These  feelings  are  unquestionably  ultimate  laws  in  our  con- 
stitution, of  which  no  account  is  or  can  be  given  ;  and  when  we 
talk  of  them,  we  describe  ourselves,  as  being  conscious  of  their 
existence,  not  as  merely  believing  in  it.  But  we  are  not  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  a  material  world;  and  if  we  believe  in  it,  surely 
this  ought  to  be,  prima  facie,  the  effect  of  reason,  and  not  of  in- 
stinct. It  may  be  otherwise,  perhaps ;  but  the  proof  that  it  is  so, 
ought  to  be  extremely  cogen^  and  assuredly  very  nmch  more  direct 
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than  the  argnmentum  ad  ignorantiam,  by  which  Dr.  Reid  demon- 
strates his  position,  and  which  he  is  pleased  to  dignify  widi  the 
name  of  induction. 

When  a  chemist  affirms  that  gold  is  soluble  in  nitro-munatic 
acid,  he  does  not  establish  this  by  arguing,  that  it  is  soluble  neither 
in  water,  nor  in  oil,  nor  in  wine,  nor  in  milk,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, since  it  is  soluble,  it  must  be  soluble  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid ;  but  he  demonstrates  his  fact  by  actual  and  direct  experi- 
ment. But  how  does  Dr.  Reid  demonstrate,  that  all  belief  what- 
ever, in  matter  of  fact,  is  founded  upon  various  instincts?  I^et  us 
take  his  reasoning  in  the  particular  case  which  we  have  selected, 
and,  as  his  nrgiinient  and  language  are  invariably  the  same,  upon 
tills  questionj  one  instance  will  be  as  full  to  the  purpose,  as  a 
hundred. 

'  I  think  it  is  cviJent/  says  he,  *  that  we  cannot,  by  reasoning,  from 
our  sei^sati  fins,  collect  the  existence  of  bodies  at  all,  far  less  any  of  their 
qualities.  This  hafh  been  proved  by  vnanswerable  argitments  by  the  Bishop 
ofCloyne^  and  the  nuthor  of  the  treatise  vpori  Human  Nature,  It  appears 
as  evident,  U  is  not  prodaced  by  habit,  experience,  education,  or  any 
principle  of  hun^an  nature,  that  hath  been  admitted  by  philosophers; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact,  that  our  sensations  are  invariaUy  con- 
nected with  the  conception  and  belief  of  external  existences.  Hence 
we  roust,  by  all  the  rOles  of  just  reasoning,  conclude,  that  this  connec- 
tion is  the  effect  of  our  constitution,  and  ought  to  be  considcored  as  an 
original  instinctive  principle  of  human  nature.' 

Now,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  iconcluaion  is  drawn, 
not  by  sound  induction,  nor  by  direct  reasoping;  but  by  it  disjunc- 
tive syllogism ;  a  method  of  .proof  which,  according  to  Ariatotk, 
is  always  after  a  sophistical  manner,  thougli  it  tnay>  income  cases, 
be  the  best  which  can  be  procured.  The  major,  in  this  instance, 
consists  of  the  '  principles  hitherto  admitted  by  philoaophers,' and 
Vof  the  original  principle  of  Dr.  Reid;'  in  the  mittor,Jt  is  den&ed 
that  the  former  will  explain  the  phenomena  ;  aii<^  is  tiie  conchi- 
sion,  it  is  inferred  that,  therefore,  the  latter  will.  Ja  thia  fbnn  of 
syllogism,  in  order  to  jnake  the  conclusion  ^  necessary  conser 
quence  from  the  premises,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle,  that  twacoiH 
ditions  are  required :  1.  That  the  suppositions  made  io  tbems^or, 
be  contradictory  of  each  other,  and  that  they  include  e^very  fxiffiftiUe 
case;  Q.  That  those  which  we  reject  iu  the  minor,. Jbe  imeomin^ 
vertibly  erroneous,  .  -     .  -    /<    -^ 

With  regard  to  the  ^rat  of*  these  Qonditions,  we  will  lakeitfoc 
granted,  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  by  Dr.  Reid,.  in. the  insteoca  be- 
fore us;  but  with  respect  to  theaeco&d,  so  far  is  it  itot^hxnan 
been  fulfilled,  either  by  Dr«  Reid  or  Mr.^  Stewart,,  that  we  canjtf  r 
sure  our  readers,  the  opinions  ai:}d  suppositions  which.  Dr^Beidfio 
confidently  affirms  to  have  been  fully  refuted,  '  by  unanswerable 
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aipiments/  have  never,  so  far  at  least  as  our  knowledge  extends^ 
been  even  so  much  as  examined.  As  to  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
they  professedly  and  avowedly  decline  the  discussion,  as  one  already 
settled,  beyond  any  farther  controversy,  by  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

Now  with  respect  to  these  last,  it  is  well  known,  that '  the  unan* 
swerable  arguments,'  which  they  are  here  supposed  to  have  brought 
against  the  existence  yof  a  material  world,  were  altogether  founded 
upon  the  theory  of  ideas.  This  theory  it  is  ilje  great  praise  of 
Dr.  Reid  to  have  most  ably  and  most  successfully  refiited.  How 
it  happens  that,  although  the  premises  liuve  been  destroyed^  llie 
consequences  which  are  deduced  from  theiH,  sliould  ^till  remain, 
we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  But  waving  this  pecu- 
liarity, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  affirmative  of  ihe  question, 
whether  the  existence  of  material  things  can  be  demonstrated  from 
reason  or  not,  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  Bei  keley'a 
argument,  and  therefore  very  properly  omitted  by  that  acute  rea- 
fioner.  The  position  which  it  was  his  object  to  establish,  affirmed, 
that  the  existence  of  a  material  world  v^as  directly  impomble; — 
Uris  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  not  hi/  controverting  the  argu- 
ments which  might  be  drawn  from  reason,  in  favour  of  the  corir 
irary  supposition ^  but  by  shewing,  from  considerations  connected 
with  the  received  theory,  concerning  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  n[»atter,that  the  supposition  of  any  existence,  except  that 
of  mind  and  of  ideas,  must  necessarily  be  absurd.  Supposing  him 
to  fail  in  this  attempt,  (wliich  at  all  events  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Stewart  wiH  be  the  last  persons  to  deny,)  we  contend,  that  the  ar- 
gument^  (torn  reason,  in  favour  of  a  material  world,  will  remain^ 
not  only  untouched,  but  unheard. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  upon  this  question  our- 
selves ^  but,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  persuaded,  that  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  may  be  altogether  and  demon* 
stnibty  accounted  for  from  reason  ;  and  that  the  supposition  of  any 
instinctive  principle  in  explanation  of  such  belief,  is  not  only  a  very  ■ 
gratuitous  <ipinion,  but  one  which  is  pregnant  with  consequences 
undefined  and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  our  duty  to 
review  the  theories  of  others,  tiot  to  establish  theories  of  our  own. 
By  what  firoeess  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects 
may  be  accounted  for  from  reason,  we  shall  thereifore,  though 
somewhat  rductautily,  pass  by ;  and  before  we  close  this  general 
review  of  Mr.  Stewards  philosophical  principles,  proceed  to  make 
some' remarks  upon  the  unfriendly  and  ominous  aspect,  which  this 
pitrt  of  dfem  would  seem  to  cast  upon  many  of  those  truths,  which 
m'ShouUtinost  repose  upon:  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  any 
thiagcan  inrdiiceour  author  to  revise  this  class  of  his  opinions,  it  is 
sacba  ^g^tioO;  as  we  are  now  hassarding ;  for  he  is  too  sincere  a 
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a  frknd  of  religiQii,  lo  be  willin^j  ioBtruiiijBOtal  in  leading  the  au^ 
thority  of  his  deaervedly  great  namei  to  aoy  doctriae  that>  ia  other 
baiKU^  may  be  perverted  to  purposes^  which  he  himself  would  be 
tlie  first  person  to  lament.  We  will  endeavour  to  shew  the  grounds 
of  this  danger,  -as  briefly  as  may  be  consistent  with  oiir  wish  not 
to  be  misunderstood. 

In  any  dispute  concerning  the  reality  of  a  material  world,  or 
concerning  the  foundation  of  our  belief,  in  matters  of  fact  in  ge-> 
neral,  it.  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  theya<;^  of  our  belief  is  by 
no  means  the  point  in  question.  We  may,  and  often  do,  believe  in 
things  which  faaive  no  just  foundation ;  to  say  nothing  of  dreams 
or  madness,  the  erroneous  notions  which  once  prevailed  respect- 
ing the  heavenly  phenomena,  sufficiently  evince  the  possibility  of 
this.  The  point  to  be  determined,  therefore,  in  the  present  case, 
is,  by  what  authority  can  we  be  assured,  that  no  delusion  is  prac- 
tised upon  our  senses  i  The  answer  which  Mr.  Stewart  makes  to 
this  question,  is  as  follows : — 

*  That  when  any  prejndice  is  found  to  prevail  universally  atnons 
mankind,  it  must  necessarily  have  some  foundation  in  the  general  laws 
of  our  nature ;  but  the  liability  to  error  in  any  particular  opinbn,  can 
never  justify  scepticism,  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  human  nature  in 
gjenerai.'— (Page  80.) 

To  this  reply,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture are  not  at  all  in  question  ;  by  these  we  are  gifted  with  reason 
as  well  as  widi  instinct,  and  the  problem  is,  whether  our  specu- 
lative belief  in  the  permanent  and  independent  existedce  of  the  , 
things  around  us,  be  founded  upon  the  Jirst  or  upon  th^  la^  of 
Qiese  two  principles.  If  upon  the  first,  then  have  we  every  proof 
for  the  justness  of  our  belief,  which  we  are  able  to  reqttire  or  even 
to  conceive ;  but  if  it  be  founded  upon  the  last,  then  has  oi^r  con- 
fidence no  intelligible  basis  whatever,  except  that  infoUibility  which 
we  may  suppose  our  instincts  to  derive  from  the  first  author  of  our 
being. 

With  respect  to  the  assurance  which  we  may  feel  in  the  certainty 
of  this  last  argument,  it  may  very  justly  be  urged,  that,  hotpever 
inconsistent  it  may  seem  with  the  acknowledged  goodness  of  the 
Deity,  to  imagine  that  we  are  deceived  in  what  it  most  concerns  us 
to  know,  supposing  our  belief  to  be  founded  upon  reason  ;  (which 
Mr.  Stewart  defines  to  be  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
falsehood ;)  yet  if  we  assume,  with  our  author,  that  the'  belief  in 
question  is  founded  merely  upon  instinct,  as  this  is  in  its  object, 
at  least,  altogether  an  active  principle,  it  will  imply  no  contradic- 
tion whatever  with  the  professed  ends  and  purposes  of  Providehce^ 
to  suppose  our  opinion,  on  this  point,  ever  so  erroneous,  provided 
only  it  be  certain  that  we  cannot  choose  but  act  in  the  manner 
which  our  instincts  may  have  chalked  out  for  us. 

In 
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In  truth,  the  speculative  fallibility  of  instincts  is  not  a  question 
of  possibiKty,  but  a  most  common  and  acknowledged  fact;  fn 
IN-oof  of  this,  we  mdy  quote  the  following  instance  from  Mr.  A'd- 
dison's ingenious  paper  upon  the  instincts  of  animals:  after  re* 
marking  the  surprizing  caution  and  assiduity  with  which  the  do- 
mestic hen  prepares  her  nest,  and  brings  her  young  into  the  world, 
he  continues, 

*  *  But  at  the  same  time,  the  ben,  vrhich  has  all  ibis  seeming  irtgenuity, 
(whicll  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  her  species,) 
considered  in  other  respects,  is  without  the  least  glimmering  of  thought 
pr  common  sense.  She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits 
juppa  it ;  in  the  same  manner,  she  is  insensible  to  an  increase  or  dinn* 
nution  in  the  number  pf  those  she  lays ;  she  does  not  distinguish  be* 
tween  her  own  and  another  species ',  aud  when  the  birth  appeam  of 
never  so  different  a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  own.  In  aU  these  cir^ 
cumstances  which  flo  n^i  carry  an  hmnediate  regard  to  the  mbmtence  of  her • 
self  or  of  her  species,  she  is  a  very  idiot,* 

Now,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  that  the  hen,  in  th^ 
above  instances,  believes  that  she  is  sitting  upon  her  own  eggsi^ 
and  rearing  her  own  young,  and,  moreover,  that  she  cannot  help  ber 
lieving  it ;  and  yet  we  perceive  that  her  instincts  afford  her  no  scr 
curity  from  deception.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sceptic 
may  fairly,  and,  we  fear,  unanswerably  ask.  If  all  belief  whatever 
in  natters  of  fact,  be  ultimately  resolvable  into  a  set  of  instincts^ 
of  which  no  account  whatever  can  be  given,  except  that  their  ex- 
istence is  universal,  and  their  eflfects  irresistible :  in  that  case,  by 
what  arguments  can  we  demonstrate  more  than  the  poor  hen,  but 
that,  in  our  own  instance  also,  the  whole  of  our  live^  may  not  be 
one  continued  dreatn,  and  all  our  actions  founded  upon  a  similar 
delusion  ?  We  know  not  what  reply  Mr.  Stewart  may  have  for 
this ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  confess,  that  little  as  we  are 
disposed  to  scepticism  ourselves,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  if  all 
belief  in  our  own  existence,  and  in  the  existence  of  the  things  around 
us,— t-jif  our  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God,  and  in  all  that  is  dear  and 
8a<;red  to  the  human  heart,  have  no  foundation,  as  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  this  philosophy  it  has  not,  *  in  reason,  in  instruction,  of 
experience,'' — ^if  it  be  '  learned  by  no  process  of  thought,'  be  made 
^  probable  to  us  by  no  argument,'  but  is  merely  forced  upon  our 
ni^^ure^  by  what  Dr.  Reid  emphatically  cflls  '  an  unaccountable 
groMusity  to  believe  ;'  in  this  case,  it  will  best  comport  with  our 
vveaKrsighted  nature,  at  once  to  suspend  opinion,  go  where  our 
inj^Uocts  lead  us,  and,  like  other  animals,  take  our  chance  for  the 
rest, ,  ; 

"  *tTiat  this  conclusion  was  not  contemplated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  we 
are^  fully  convinced ;  nevertheless,  if  it  be  fairly  deducible  from 
his  opinions,  or  if  it  be  even  probably  or  plausibly  deducible  from 
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Aem,  no  apology  can  be  necessary  to  our  jreade]^  fof  tbe.lengUi 
to  which  the  precediag  remfurks  have  .extended*  .  Indeedyt.vt'itfaout 
some  previous  ^acquaintance  with  the.  peculiar  opinions  which.  Mr. 
Stew^t  ent^tain^  upon  the  subj^t  of  our  intellectual  facvltie&iaad 
instincts,  it  would  be.  altogether  impossible  to  understand  a  veiry 
ccmsiderable.  portion  of  the  volume  which  we  are  now  cpngiderui^. 
Its  professed  ol>J€^t  would  appear  to  be,  an  explanation  9f  .tl^  na- 
ture and  philosophical  grouiftds  of  the  inductive  log^c^  and  Sk  de- 
nK>o^ration  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  applyi^pg  4  ta  the 
science  of  the  mind,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  ai^m^Bt,*  the 
pecnliar  tenel^  vKhich.be  holds  upon  the  aubkpt  of  the  intellectual 
fii««dti€si^  but  more  particularly  respecting  the  grounds  of  our  be- 
lief ia  all  matters  of  feet,  are,  in  general,  not  merely  implied,  but 
form  a  sort  of  running  accompaniment  to  every  topic  whidi  he 
touphes  uppn,  from  the  banning  to  the  end  of  his  volume.  So 
intimately,  indeed,  are  these  doctrines  mixed  up  with  all  Mr. 
Stewart's  philosophical  opinions  upon  most  subjects,  that  a  person 
who  should  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  him  at  settmg  Out, 
with  respect  to  these  two  doctrines  alone,  will  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  agree  with  him  in  almost  any  opinion  which  hi&  present 
volume  contains. 

Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infuodis  acescit  • 

Such,  also,  would  seem  to  be  the  fate  of  phQosophieal  specu- 
lations m  the  mind  of  a  systematic  thinker;  the  very  ability  of  a 
man,  in  this  case,  becomes  the  source  of  error  in  his  opinions.^  It 
is  to  this  circumstance  alone,  and  not  to  any  capdonsness  in-  o«ir 
disposition,  far  less  to  efny  want  of  the  highest  reiftecC  for -Mr. 
Stewart's  attainments,  that  we  must  beg  our  Headers  to  ^dttribute 
It,  if  we  should  appear,  in  the  remaiiKler  of  this  article,  ta  ^tbffer 
from  our  excellent  author  in  the  detail  of  his  argnmeat,  alnibst^as 
widely  as  in  the  general  grounds  and  purport  of  it^  '*> 

If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  casth^  their  eyes  dowo 
the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  this  volume,  oi^^bith'  it  ia  dur 
wish  to  give  some  intelligible  account,  they  cannot  hsA  to  -oUati^, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  topic  connected  widb  metaphjpsital'  seieoee, 
hardly  a  speculative  opmion  which  has  ever  been  atarted,  ;or  an 
error  which  has  ever  been  abandoned,  M^hich  Mr.  Steward  kaiinot 
managed  to  find  room  for,  in  some  part  or  other  of  UrMTorku  i  Sa 
much  so,  that  upon  a  first  view  of  our  bill  of  iwft,  it  wQcdd  seem 
to  be  rather  the  tableau  rmsonne  of  a  common-place  bQ0kj:'tban 
of  an  elaborate  philosophical  production  upon  any  tp^cifioifMb-; 
ject.  Nor  is  its  arrangement  less  desultory  than  -its  OontstitB  mre 
miscellaneous.  Mr.  Stewart  apologises  in  the  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  his  volume  for  die  existence  of  this  defect,  which  ke 
candidly  acknowledges  may  be  found  in  his  work  ^  butj  surely,^ 

he. 
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he  can  never  have  been  aware  of  the  astcmishing  latitude  wfakh  he 
hus  allowed  himself.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  merely 
itate  the  fact  ih  justification  of  ourselves,  for  die  very  imperfect 
tiew  which  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  give  of  its  multifarious  con- 
tents, and  not  with  any  intention  of  blaming  him :  whatever  may 
Ifeive  been  the  nature  of  those  accidents  and  interruptions,  to  which 
Ike  alludes,  as  having  diverted  the  train  of  his  thoughts  to  other 
pursuits  during  the  time  when  the  materials  of  this  volume  were 
collecting,  we  very  sincerely  lament  them,  both  on  his  account  and' 
otir  own. 

After  some  general  remarks  upon  the  acceptation  in  which  the 
word  *'  reaton^  is  commonly  used  by  the  best  writers,  and  which, 
tfs  being  in  this  point  of  view  rather  a  philological,  than  a  philo- 
sophical qtiestion,  would  seem  to  be  not  very  important,  Mr. 
Stewart  proceeds,  in  his  first  chapter,  to  consider  the  nature  of. 
Aose  primary  truths,  which,  he  very  justly  observes,  are  necessa- 
rily presupposed  in  all  our  reasonings  and  pursuits : — such  are  the 
mathematical  axioms ;  a  belief  in  our  present  and  past  existence ; 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  material  world ;  that  the  course  of 
nature  wiH  continue  to  be  the  same  to-morrow  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
truths  which  these  acts  of  belief  presuppose,  as  well  as  the  axioms 
of  geometry,  Mr.  Stewart  classes  under  the  same  head ;  and  he 
informs  us,  that  but  for  the  common  use  of  language,  which  seems 
to  have  appropriated  the  name  of  axiom  to  geometry,  be  should 
have  applied  this  term  to  them  all.  The  reasons  upon  which  such 
an  innovation  ni^ght  be  founded,  consist  in  two  coincidences  which 
he  points  out  between  them  :  I.  That  from  none  of  these  classes 
oS  truths  can  any  inference  be  drawn  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge.  2.  That  they  are,  none  of  them,  the  principles  from 
which  our  reasoning  is  derived,  but  the  tacit  conditions  on  which 
every  step  of  it  proceeds.  He  farther  states,  *  that  these  truths  are 
not  made  known  to  us  by  reason,  but  enter  into  the  very  definition 
of  the  word ;'  they  are  '  the  constituent  and  essential  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed ;'  they  are  ^  the  simplest  and  primordial  ele^ 
ments  of  die  human  understanding ;'  the  '  elementary  laws  of 
thought ;'  the  ^  original  stamina  of  human  reason ;'  the  '  funda- 
meiHsi  laws  of  belief ;'  *  metaphysical  or  transcendental  truths ;' 
and  many  other  things,  neither  very  compatible  with  each  other, 
nor  very  significacnt  in  themselves.  In  what  sense  the  wor4 
*  reason/  which  Mr,  Stewart  defines  to  be  ^  the  faculty  of  distin^ 
giMshiHg  truth  from  falsehood,  and  of  co;iibining  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  ends,'  can  be  supposed  to  consist  in  a  collection  of 
self-evident  truthsy  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conjecture.  If  these 
truths  be  not  '  the  objects  with  which  reason  is  conversant,  but 
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the  jOQOitituent  and  essentuil  elements  of  rjeaaou  ksell^'  in  ibM  cmi 
the  permanency  of  the  laws  of  nature,,  the  existence  oC  a  inatedu 
worldj  and  so  forth,  are  not  facts  independent  pf  us,  but  compor 
netU.  pcirU  of  our  minds;  a  proposition  so  monstrous,  that  we  makei 
no  4oub|;.but  Mr.  Stewart  is  here  using  his  words  in  some  peculiaK 
senses  indeed,  he  would  otherwise  never  have  ventur^  to  ^ffinUff 
that  t()  (ileuonunate  suc^  familiar,  trutl^s  as  the  georoetricsijl  axipioni 
^e,  by  such  ui^heard  of  titles  as  he  has  given  them,  ^  njust  be 
cpnsideted  not  only  as  unexceptionable,  in  point  of  technical  dis- 
tmctness,  but  cannot  even  be  censured  as  the  sl^htest  devi^tipn^ 
from  our  habitual  forms  of  speech/ 

But  without  entering  ioi^  any  dispute  about  names,  we  m9^ 
olbserve,  that  although  we  entire^  agree  with  our  author  in  respect 
to  the  coincidences  he  points, out  between  the  facts  which  he  enu- 
merates and  the  axioms  of  geometry,  yet  as  these  last  are  specu- 
l^ative  truths,  whereas  the  former  are  contingent  facts,  they  are  of 
themselves  plainly  distinguishable,  nprare  we  able  to  anticipate  any 
advantage  as  likely  to  result  from  confounding  them  under  one 
name.  To  deny  the  axioms  of  geometry  creates  a  contradiction  in 
t^mis ;  but  to  deny  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  implies 
i|p  speculative  absurdity  whatever;  and  to  class  them  together 
under  the.  same  head^merely  because  they  are  not  in  all  points  of  view 
dissimilar,  is  a  procedure  most  unphilosophical  in  itselfji  and  which, 
in  the  present  mstance,  would  destroy  the  distinction  between  n^ 
cessary  and  contingent  truth  in  its  very  source.  It  i^  m  faqt  only 
another  example  of  the  inconsistency  of  that  method  of  philosophy 
^'hich  we  have  been  animadverting  upon ;  and  wbich^ways,  tpacb^ 
us  to  class  the  objects  of  human,  knowledge,  not  according  to  th? 
4istinctions  which  they  may  possess  among  each  pther,  butao 
cordingly  as  they  may  happen,  to  stand  related  to  jOur  particul^ 
iqionstitution;  an  error  which,  we  may  observe,  pervadqsi  |^|^  writings 
of  Berkeley,  Hume,  Dr.  Reid,  and  the  excellent  autl^^jTr  b^of e  us, 
to  a  degree  which  is  altogether  astonishing.  It  is  upqn  this  pby^us 
fallacy  that  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  argument  a^gwst  th^  pri^iary 
mialities  is  entirely  erected;  the  same  fallacy. o^y  be,  traced  in 
tnat  extremely  nbaurd  theory  of  Mr.  Hume  about  the  luU^.c/ 
belief^  and  not  less  remarkably  in  the  opinions  which  bqlbjuig.^ 
Mr.  Stewart,  as  well  as  Dr.  Reid,  entertain  upon  the  subject  of 
j^wer  and  of  efficient  causes.  In  other  respects,  we  are  di^oaed 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  opinioui  that  it  is  altc^etb^r  a 
mistake  to  si^ppose  the  science  of  geometry  to  befoundi^  up<w<tbe 
axioms  prefixed  to  all  the  elementary  treaties,  upon  it.  ^is  obser- 
vations upon  this  point  were  suggested  to  lum  by  those^  wJbifrb  JV^r. 
L^dke  hfid  made  befpce,  and  suthougb  the  question  was  ppt  su9- 
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ceplibki  of  ihuieh  ^ew  Iigfai:/yet  our  author  has  eontriyed  to  tfaiow 
Bpm>  it  ft  degree  of  interest  which  so  very  obvioite  a  position ^6ukl 
hardly  seem  to*  have  admitted.  ^ 

*  We  are  however  inclicied  to  ctonbt,  \Vhether  hfe  has  been  equally 
^cess&ly  in  bis  wish  to  prove,  that  the  superior  evidence  of 
a  mathematical  demonstration  '  arises  neither  from  the  pecaliar 
nature  of  those*  relations  about  which  it  is  conversant,  nor  fromi  its 
'  simple  and  definite  phraseology,  nor  from  the  severe  logic  so  adikiii- 
rabiy  displayed  in  the'  concatenation  of  its  innamerabte  theorisms/ 
but  solely  firom  the  circnmatanee  that  all  its  results  ^are  ultimately 
resolvable  into  hypothesis  or  definition.'  To  so  great  an  exbeiit 
does  he  bdieive  in  this  opinion,  as  to  the  nature  of  demonstration^ 
that  he  seems  to  conceive  it  woiild  be  possible,  by  laying  down  a 
set  of  arbitrary  ^lefinitions  and  hypotheses,  *  to  create  a  body  of  aiti* 
£cial  or  conventional  knowledge,  more  systemiatical;  and  at  the 
same  time  more  comfdete  in  all  its  parts,  than  in  the  presetit  state 
of  our  information  any  science  can  be  tendered  which  illtimately 
ajqieals  to  the  etenml  and  immutable  standards  of  truth  and  false- 
hood, of  right  and  wrong.' — p.  154. 

Now  we  have  no  particular  objection  to  admit  that  the  circura** 
stance  which  entitles  any  piece  of  reasoning  to  be  called  a  demonstra^ 
tion,  is  merely  the  necessary  connection  which  may  be  perceived  be* 
tween  the  [uvmtses  and  the  conclusion.  This  is  a  question  only 
about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  smd  hardly  worth  the  pains  which  Mr. 
Stewart  bestows  upon  it.  Though  we  may  observe,  that  when  in 
common  discourse  we  talk  of  a  piece  of  reasoning,  we  suppose  it 
always  to  consist  of  premises,  of  prool^,  and  of  a  conclitsion,andifwf 
say  that  it  is  dem:onstrative,  we  mean  that^cfvery  partof  it  is  so.  Our 
author  is  however  of  opinion  that  the  definitton^'which  he  gives  of 
the"  woM  is' more  precise,  and  as  the  restriction  v^hich  he  suggests 
will  not  affisct  the  naiture  of  the  thing,  wiiether  he  is  right  or  wrong 
would  'seem  io,  be  .of  no  material  in^ortance.  ' 

Admittirig  therefore  that  the  word  demonstration  itself  implies 
nothing  more  ^ha^  an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusioti  of  ^ny  argument,  yet  surely  it  is  plain  that  such 
a  cotainection  n^ay  just  as  easily  exist  between  premises  '  appealing 
tikimateiy  to  the  etemaJ  and  imtntitable  standards  of  truth  and  false^ 
hood,  right  a!nd  wrong,'  as  between  any  other  premises  whatever, 
however  arbitriHPy  =or  hypothetical.  Truth  arid  certainty  in  the  pre- 
maek  of  rfny  reasoning  i^n  at  all  events  do  no  harm,  one  should 
suppose,  'and  *iven  on  Mr.  Stewart's  own  principles,  it  would  only 
be  riecessary,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to*divest  them  of  these  re^ 
spectable  attributes,  and  assume  that  they  were  mere  conventional 
iiypothcies,  and  by  thb  expediiint,  our  reasoning  would  become  de- 
noostmlive  by.the  deimitioiu 
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Nor  are  we  al^le  to  perceive  aoy  solid  grounds  for  the  Teinainder 
of  Mr.Stewa]rtVopiQion3upon  this  subject;  we  mean  respecti^ 
the  circumstance  on  which  he  supposes  the  peculiarities  of  mathe* 
matipigd  ^^^^ope  to  depend.  It  is  quite  plain  to  ns,  that  not  only 
mathematical  reasonifkgy  but  all  reasoning  whatever,  must. depend 
upon  the  definitioi^^, which  we  give  of  the  terms  made  use  of. 
When  Mr-  I/)cke  affirmed  that  morality  was  demonstrable^  it  was' 
upon  thisi  9fery  principle  that  he  foii&ded  his  opinion.  He  per- 
ceiye4  that  die  ideas  about  which  it  is  conversant  were  '  fictions  of 
the  mind/  and  took  their  essence  (as.  he  expresses  it)  from  the  do^^ 
iinjtions  which  the  mind  gives  of  them;  and  from  this  he  drew 
exactly  tfa,<^sainecoipc)usion  respecting  the  evidence  of  morality  which 
Mr.  Stewart  hap  drawn  respecting  that  of  mathematics.  To  take  the 
exam(rf(&  whipfa.  Mr^  Locke  gives, '  where  thejfe  is  no  property  there 
is  no  injusUce;'  this  he  states  to  be  a  demonstrable  truthi  and  so  it 
is ;  but  surely  the  whole  evidence  of  it  depends  upon  the  meaning 
we  attadi  to  the  words  property  and  injustice. 

It  may  however  be  said,  that  the  cases  are  not  simUar,  because  in 
ihe  one  we  reason  merely  from  our  ideas,  and  in  the  other  from 
formal  definitions.  But  this  is  not  true;  because  in  both  instances 
^e  reason  equally  from  the  ideas,  which  are  in  the  mind,  or,  to 
weak  more  intelligibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  tlimgs  themselves.  ^ 
The  definitions  prefixed  to  geometrical  treadses^  vare  altogether  user 
less,  except  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
what  we  are  to  reason  about,  and  whenever  this  is  accomplished, 
Xhe  words  of  the  definition  may  without  any  inconvenience  be  for^ 
gotten.  As  a  proof  of  this,  take  the  definition  which  Euc^Iid  gives 
us  of  .an  angle;  what  is  the  meaning  of  telling  us,  to^diyid^/  the 
inclination  of  two  straight  lines  which  meet  tc^eth^r,  butar^/i^ 
in  the,,  same  plane  f  In  this  case  it  is  plain  v^e  must  siibstkft^ 
mentally,  the  idea  which  the  mind  has  qf  an  angle,,  in  place.  Q^.|))e 
definition  which  Euclid  gives,  or  the  terms  of  the  pcc^lem  wwU 
be  absolutely  unintelligible.  A  similar  remark  may  Jl>e  .made  in 
the  case  of  Euclid's  definition  of  proportion,  which  is  uot^on^  ia 
itiiclf  wrongs  aii  restricted  to  geometrical  pro|K>rtion,^  but4^^ir^ 
taiiily  very  seldotn  understood  by  beginners  until,  they  h^v^  tP^^ 
themselves  faiiiiliiLr  with  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself,  by-st^dyifig.]^ 
parUcular  application  of  it.  Thelfect  is,  that  in  both  thesein^ti^Dcas 
what  Euclid  calls  definitions  are  merely  descriptions^    .      ...  ,'  k 

But  even  sappasing  that  the  peculiarity  of  mAtheniatic^],  pvir 
dence  is  truly  stated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  still  it  must  appear  a,  V^ 
atrangepajadox  to  say, '  that  the  object  of  mathei^atijcs.  is  At^i^Ti^^ 
but  merely  systematical  connection  and  comisteiicy;^  wbea  JSudid 
proves  that  the  three  augles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  tpr  4w^rig^t 
angles,  are  we  to  understand  that  this  is  not  a  '  truth,'. but  m^^ly. an 
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instance  of  ^systematical  connection  and  consistency  ?'  In  fact,  there 
is  a  mystery  about  this  word  truth,  as  used  by  Mr.  Stewart,  \v4iich 
we  are  altogether  unable  to  fathom;  else  what  is  meant  by  talking 
of  its  *  tinity  and  consistency,  as  resting  upon  grounds  of  a  very  ab- 
stract and  metaphysical  nature  f  Can  the  same  thing  be  and  not  be, 
be  true  and  not  be  true  F  To  affirm  that  truth  is  not  at  unity  and 
consistency  with  itself,  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms;  and 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  subject  which  our  author  talks  of,  asr 
'involving  so  many  important  consequences,*  and  as  so  'well  de- 
wrvirig  to  be  farther  prosecuted,'  appears  to  our  apprehension  about 
asr  unprofitable  a  discussion  as  that  of  any  other  of  those  self-evident 
propositions  which  our  author  so  jtfstly  designates  as  "^  leading  to  no 
inference  for  the  farther  enlargement  (rf  our  knowledge/ 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  demonstrative  evidence  in 
general,  and  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  mathematical  sciences 
alone  furnish  any  legitimate  example  of  it,  our  author  next  proceeds 
to  examine  an  opinion  which  has  been  very  generally  received,  that 
'  all  mathematical  evidence  is  resolvable  into  identical  propositions.' 
The  subject  may  be  found  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Barrow's 
Mathematical  Lectures;  Mr.  Stewart  admits  that  *  whoever  has  the 
curiosity  to  examine  any  one  theorem  in  die  elements  of  plane  geo- 
metry, in  which  different  spaces  are  compared  together,  will  easily 
perceive  that  the  demonstration,  when  traced  back  to  its  first  prin- 
ciples, terminates  in  the  fourth  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book;' 
(p.  166.)  and  accordingly  seems  to  differ  with  the  common  opinion 
only  in  conceiving  that  it  would  be  proper  to  substitute  the  word 
tquelity  or  equivalence  instead  of  the  word  identity.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  to  us,  that  in  this  respect  Mr.  Stewart  has  just 
grouAda  for  the  emendation  which  he  proposes;  though  we  cannot 
heJ^  thinking  that  whichever  opinion  we  embrace,  we  shall  atill 
]k)ssessbtit  a  ver^  imperfect <ronception  of  the  real  nature  of  geo* 
haetry.  -The  information  which  bur  author  has  brought  together 
on  this  iuti^eet  i^  cbfisiderable,  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  prevent 
tts  itWn  any  thing  more  than  merely  recommcudiu;^  this  part  of  liia 
voliirtie  tb^he^ttetition  of  such  among  our  mathematical  readers 
is^t'tikeari  interest  in  this  sort  of  questions.  Tlie  next  subject 
^i^h  Mr.  Stewart  considers,  is  that  *  of  our  reasoiiiiiga  concem- 
ifig "probable 'or  contingent  truths ;' but  here  his  observations  are 
dissipated  upon  such  an  amazing  variety  of  unconnected  topics,  as 
to  |)Ut  it  altogether  out  of  our  pQwer  to  extract  or  even  to  abridge 
tK^m.  0«e  great  principle  indeed  which  pervades  them  all,  we 
riiall :discuss  when  we  come  %o  his  chapter  i^pon  induction;  we 
iUvide  to  that  great  and  predominant  article  of  his  belief  concern- 
ing the 'fconfidence  which  all  men  repose  in  the  permanency  of  the 
fevyrs  of  nature — ^and  which  instinct ,  as  he  conceives  it  to  b,e,^  ^e 
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talis  the  *  mducthre  principle.'  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  priD- 
fceed  to  anexaminatioii  of  some  opinions  which  Mr.  Stewart  en- 
tertains as  to  the  Aristotelian  logic.  These  take  up  a  whole  chapter; 
but  it  will  he  in  our  power  merely  to  select  those  which  pay  seem 
to  be  most  important. 

Mr.  Stewart  infoi-qis  us,  that  his  principal  motive  for  considering 
at  so  much  length  the  subject  of  Aristotle's  logic,  is,  ^  the  pre- 
eminent rank  which  it  claims  among  the  sciences,' — *  the  triumphant 
panegyrises  which  have  of  lat^  been  pronounced  upon  it  by  very 
eminent  writers/ — ^  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  rising  generation  against 
a  waste  of  tipie  and  attention  upon  a  study  so  little  fitted  to  reward 
their  labour,'  and  so  forth.  As  we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  au- 
thor does  not  intend  any  irony  in  all  this,,  w^e  shall  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  his  very  severe  strictures  upcJn  the  Organon  with 
equal  seriousness ;  a  seriousness,  indeed,  which  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  feign,  because  we  have  observed  with  some  concern,  that 
the  study  of  logic  is,  in  the  present  day,  just  as  mugh  t/wdfer-rated, 
as  it  was  orer-rated  in  fprmer  days.  We  must,  however,  premise 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  value  a  science  abstractedly  considered,  and 
another  thing  to  approve  of  the  method  in  which  it  may  have  been 
treated,  or  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  may  have  been  applied.  If 
logic  be  considered  merely  as  the  science  of  general  reasoning,  we 
know  of  few  which  hold  so  high  a  rank  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  considered,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  merely  as  the  art  of  disputation,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
to  admit,  that  it  is  something  worse  than  barely  useless.  But  surely 
it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  censure  the  study  of  chenaistry, 
on  account  of  the  extravagancies  into  whicli  the  alchemists  were 
led,  as  to  despise  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  lax^s,  an^  principles 
of  abstract  reasoning ;  merely  because,  in  former  tiipe3,,it  ip.ay  Jiave 
been  misapplied  by  persons  who  neither  understood  its  Just  value. 
nor  its  legitimate  uses. 

Other  sciences  are  often  studied  for  themselves^  and^.wifli  a  view 
to  no  other  advantage,  dian  the  gratification  of  an  •honour^able  cu- 
riosity ;  but  logic  has  unfortunately  been  called  the  art,  '^nd  not  the 
science  of  reasoning ;  and  because  the  importance  of  it,  in  this  point 
of  view,  is  considered  as  not  commensurate  with  the  time  and  la- 
bour which,  in  its  present  state,  it  requires;  it  is  therefore  set  aside, 
as  a  study  totally  without  its  value.  This,  however,  we  may  observe, 
is  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  those  who  have  written  upon  it,  rather 
dian  of  the  science  itself;  at  all  events,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
j^iloeophical  rules  of  any  art,  is  altogether  distinct  from  a  profi- 
ciency in  the  practical  application  of  them.  It  is  by  no  means  our 
intention  to  rate  very  lowly  the  various  uses  to  which  an  acquaintance 
with  logic  may  be  applied ;  nevertheless,  we  Confess  that,  Ve  should 
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dmost  as  soon  think  of  tetiching  the  art  of  dancing  upon  ihe*tight> 
fope,  by  the  mechanical  kws  of  motion  and  equilibrium^  as  the  aft 
d^ reasoning  by  those  vdry  abstract  principles  to  which  Ari^totlfe 
has  reduced  it.  But  to  argue  that  the  science  itself  is  a  mockery 
khd  an  imposture^  merely  because  it  may  be  possible  to  reason  as 
well  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  as  with  it,  (admitting  the  fact,)  pre- 
supposes a  principle  against  which  Mr.  Stewart's  own  pursuits  arfe 
by  no  means  secure,  and  which  in  other  respects  seems  to  be  just 
aboiit  as  reasonable,  as  to  under-hite'the  discovery  which  Newtoh 
made  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  because,  whether  we  know  these 
laws,  or  whether  we  know  them  not,  bodies  will  continue  just  as 
fcertainly  to  fall,  and  the  planets  just  as  regnferly  to  describe  their 
appointed  orbits. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  principles  of  Taste,  or  into  the  ortgifi 
of  our  sentiments  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  it  is  not  that  we 
expect  either  to  reduce  the  one  into  an  «rf,  or  to  increase  our  setf- 
sibility  for  the  other;*  why  then  is  the  science  of  logic  to  be  denied 
a  similar  allowance  ?  Viewing  it  merely  as  a  speculative  science^ 
its  great  and  leading  object,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Stewart  supposes,  to  teach 
tts  by  what  process  a  particular  truth  may  be  established,  far  l^s 
by  what  process  the  ti-uth  of  a  truth  may  be  demonstrated,  but  tb 
iexhibit  those  general  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  influenced  wh^tt 
it  reasons,  and  to  resolve  if  possible  into  one  common  principle 
Ae  circumstance  upon  which  the  conclusiveness  of  all  particulal^ 
arguments  is  founded.  In  other  words,  since  all  truths  when  ftiirly 
JleSlaced  a'hd  fully  perceived,  notwithstanding  the  inexhaustible 
Variety  of  their  subjects,  produce  exjtcdy  the  same  effect  upon  our 
cohviction,  eitcite  exactly  the  same  intellectual  feeling  in  the  mind, 
fte  prdbiem  which  logic  proposes  to  determine  is,  by  what  genera! 
law  of  ihe  understanding,  or  by  what  common  (^nciple  or  property 
belonging  to  the  particular  phenomena  diemselves,  is  this  remark-^ 
able  feet  to  be  exjllained  ?  This  surely  ig  a  legitimate  object  of 
curiosity,  and  precisely  analogous  to  Aat  which  any  other  science 
proposes ;  wftethfer  it  has  been  accomplished  by  Aristotle  or  ndt,' 
is'anoflier  question,  and  one  which  we  shall  not  now  discuss;  we, 
believe  that  in  substance  it  has,  though  after  a  manner  in  many  re- 
spects exceptionable  and  np6n  the  whole  most  superfluously  prolir. 
It  is,*however,  doing  him  but  common  justice  to  say,  th^t  takmghis^ 
Organon  all  in  all,  fit  is  a  most  wonderWl  production ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  observe  the  admirable  clearness  with  which  he  lays  out  his 
object :  the  precision  with  which  he  reduces  all  the  concleivable 
fofms  or  argument  into  a  few  distinctly  separated  divisions ;  the 
acutehess  which  he  displays  in  analyzing  all  the  parts  of  which 
diey  can  by  possibility  be  composed  ;  the  comprehension  of  mind 
which  he  iexhibits  in.  the  full  and  complete  dassification  of  the 
'  u  4  principal 
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principal  cau^s  of  fallacious  infer^iicesy  as  well  as  of  the  leadU 
ing  topics  from  ^vbicb  all  infjeren^es  are  derived ;  to  say  notbiDgaf 
his  inconiparabie  3Li|>i^riority'  over  all  hU  contemporaries  ia  everj 
otlier  depai  Uneiit,  vvUetber  of  criticism  or  philosophy^  without  .as- 
sigiiittg  him  at  nncQ  the  very  first  rank  among  those  who  have  doD^ 
honour  to  our  nature  by  their  extraordinary  talents.  Had  he  livied 
in  modern  times,  we  are  cpnvinced  that  be  would  have  beea»  pef-t 
haps  without  any  exception  whatever,  the  very  greatest  philosopher* 
whom  the  world  has  yet  produced  ;  as  it  is,  we  know  noJt  many 
wbose  writings  are  of  equal  value.  Mr.  Stewart,  indeed,  seeiD»  to 
be  of  a  very  dififerLiu  opniion ;  but  we  are  quite  certain  that,  eifen 
sup|>osiiig  the  estinntte  which  we  have  ifornied  of  Aristotle's  merits 
to  be  exaggerated,  still,  our  error  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  ttet 
into  whjcli  our  amhor  has  fallen  in  the  extremely  cooteoipluouflL 
tone  with  whicl^  he  expresses  himself  upon  the  subject  ojf  tbe 
Orgauon*  h '    .  •  '       » 

We  sbal)  now  consider  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Steward 
coitsiders  himself  as  justified  in  holdmg  it  so  very  cheaply,  *  The 
6rst  remark  which  1  have  to  offer,'  says  he,  '  upon  Aristode's  de- 
jmonstrutions  is,  that  they  proceed  on  the  obviously  fa)se  supposition 
of  its  being  possibte  to .  add  to  the  Conclusiveness  and  authority  of 
demonstrative  evidence.'  p.  £46.  TThis  objection  Mr.  Ste.>vaf t  ^f  pfttir 
ates  upeu  at  mucii  leogth ;  it  would,  however,  have  been,  nii|cU  more  ^ 
satisfactory,  bad  our  author  exerted  his  ingenuity^  rath^  inprovkig 
ih^fnct  which  he  states,  than  in  demonstrating  its  absurdity.  The 
former,  svhich  \^  every  thing  but  certain,  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  i| 
pleased  to  lake  for  granted ;  while,  by  an  error  exactly  analogou^^) 
tliatof  which  he  accuses  Aristotle,  he  goes  on  to  demonstrate,  through 
we  know  not  how  many  pages,  an  opinion  which  assuredly  no  per- 
son will  contest  with  him.  If  such  xcas  the  desisii  of  j^ristotle,  tbc| 
impropriety  of  it  is  self-evident ;  but  notwithstandW  the  affi^matiQii 
of  Mr.  Stewart  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  no  supb  der 
sign  ever  for  one  moment  entered  into  hi§  head;  nor  do  we  easilyr  * 
conceive  what  could  have  put  siich  a  notion  into  that  of  our  author. 
Tlie  whole  analogy  of  the  Organon  is  a  palpable  contradiction  ^}\i 
because  had  this  been  the  intention  of  Aristotle,  he  would  unques- 
tionably have  made  use  of  particular  truths,  and  not  of  genera)  Sym- 
bols as  the  subjects  of  his  demonstration.  When  we  demonstrate; 
any  particular  arithmetical  truth,  by  putting  it  into  a  general  fdrni^ 
it  is  not  that  we  mean  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  particular 
truths  but  merely  to  shew  that  it  is  a  particidar  case  of  a  genetal 
theorem.  We  are  not  a^vare  that  the  demonstrations  of  Aristotle 
suppose  any  other  design  than  this  of  algebra ;  if  Mr.  Stewart  could 
shew  to  the  contrary,  we  must  regret  tliat  he  did  not  think  proper, 
to  do  so,  either  by  general  arguments,  or  by  quoting  from  Anstotlc^ 

'  some 
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aooie  particular  passage  in  which  this  most  absurd  design  was 
upequivocaily  announced.  As  it  is,  we  are  quite  unable  to  deter- 
mine,  \(4iether  it  be  meant  that  such  a  design  is  essentia/ ly  implied 
m  the  very  nature  of  his  logic,  or  was  only  a  peculiar  view  entertained 
by  him  as  to  the  objects  to  which  it  might  be  made  aubsei-vient. 
If  the  latter  be  Mr.  Stewart's  meaning,  the  question  is  nearly  un- 
important;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  say,  that  the  science  of  abstract 
reasoning  ftecessarUy  supposes  so  unphtlosoptiical  a  desigti,  as  that 
gf  corroborating  the  evidence  of  particular  demonstrationsj  by  others 
more  general ;  we  can  only  beg  leave  to  differ  with  our  excellent 
author ;  and  our  reasons  for  domg  so  may  be  found  ia  the  remarks 
which  we  have  already  hazarded  upon  the  subject. 

The  next  amj  only  remaining  objection  vvhicti  Mr,  Stewart  states 
againstthe  Organon  of  Aristotle,  considered  in  a  philosophical  point 
qf  vievf,  is  agamst  the  sjfllogism;  that  it  ^  leads  the  mind  in  a  direction 
qpposite  to  that  in  which  its  judgments  areformed^'  that  h  to^ay,  thSit 
it  '  leads  ua.  invariably  from  univeraah  to  particulars,  the  truth  of 
which,  instead  of  being  a  consequence  of  the  uuiversal  propositionj, 
is  implied  and  pre-supposed  in  the  ?ery  terms  of  the  enunciation/ 
This  last  objection  we  conceive  to  be  much  more  plausible  and,  in 
90ine  respects,  much  better  founded  than  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
if  our.  author  intends  tc^  say  that  it  lies  against  the  syllogisni  per  se, 
he  is  most  certainly  in  error;  because^  whatever  objection  will  fie 
against  the  syllogism  in  particular,  will  lie  a^aiuJit  all  abstract  rea- 
soning in  general ;  for  syllogism  is  confessedly  nothing  bat  a  more 
4?xpanded  form  of  argument  than  is  usually  deemed  necessary.  This 
is  admitted  in  the  strongest  terms  by  our  author  at  page  247. 

'  Every  process  of  demonstrative  reas  )niiigj*  says  he,  *  k  is  weH  known, 
may  be  ifesblved  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  exhibiting  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly in  a  light  as  clear  and  strong  as  language  can  afford  each  sue-, 
cessivif  link  of  the  tl0monstration/ 

Does  Mr^  Stewart  then  mean  to  say,  that  every  process  of  demon* 
3trative  reasoning  ^  leads  the  mind  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  its  jujdgi^ents  fare  formed '  r        , 

This  argumeiit  against  the  use  of  syllogisliiis  ha$<  been  So  often  • 
repeated,  apq  is  fouqd^d  upon  so  very  plausible  a  misconception, 
thiit  it  wifl  be  of  use  to  point  out  the  error  which  it  involyes4   One 
thing  niay  be  denied  or  affirmed  of  another,  either  by  compi^ehension^ . 
as  logicians  call  it,  o^*  t^  extemion ;  by  extension^,  as  when  we  say 
man  is  an  animal ;  by  comprehension,  as  when  we  say>  he  has  a.  rear-, 
soiiable  soul.   If  ow  the  truth  is,  that  when  the  predicate  and  sutyect 
of  any  proposition  ai?e  connected  merely  by  the  former  of  the^e,  it 
is  certainly  correct  to  say,  that  neither  syllogism  nor  any  other  form 
i>f  general  reasoning,  can  lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  sol^y 

■      td 
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tb  Ae  admission  (yf  it.  The  connectibn  in  qneslion  is  merdjr  inli- 
tinty  and  cotiveational,  and  fhe  dispute  in  stK»  cases^  is  always  about 
the  mi&shiing  of  a  word,  rather  than  about  the  specific  nature  of  th6 
thkig.  But  in  the  instance,  where  ibe  predicate  and  subject  of  a 
proportion  iare  true  of  each  other  by  comprekensioh,  that  is  to  saj 
wlten  die  one  enters  into  the  very  definition  and  belongs  essential^ 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  other,  it  is  then  altogether  otherwise,  nor 
tan  ^hy  thing  )n  thb  case  be  more  incorrect  than  the  opinion  which 
we  have  just  animndverted  tipon.  Such  are  the  philosophical  obf 
jections  which  oar  author  1ms  to  ni^e  against  the  Analytics  of  Aris- 
totle ;  and  tipbn  the  strength  of  which  he  treats  the  '  prince  of 
philosophers '  with  a  bitterness  that  has  beep  but  little  deserved. 
The  remainder  of  his  chapter  is  employed  about  some  points  of 
subordinate  criticism  which  seem  not  to  possess  much  interest  or 
importance, as  they  are  for  the  most  part;app1icable  not  to  Aristotle, 
but  to  his  expositors,  Dr.  Gillies  and  Lord  Monboddo.  Thus,  our 
adthor  is  extremely  severe  upon  the  expressions  *  if  A  contain^, 
and  B  contain  C,'  and  «o  on.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  Verbal  criticism  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  indulges  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  through  nearly,  twenty  pages,  the  whole  weight  of  it  must  fall 
entirely  upon  the  commentators  of  the  Organon,  and  not  upon  the 
author  of  it.  The  word  made  use  of  by  Aristotle  is  not  xardKufifiotnn 
or  KUTdtiiXeiv,  or  %a)g6iv,  or  any  oAer  word  signifying  to*  *  cbntain,* 
But  iiTotgx^^^  >  ^  word  of  a  much  more  gener^  and  indeed  of  a  very 
different  import.  Aristotle  is  not  answerable  for  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Gillies,  far  less  for  the  extravagancies  of  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Monb(^do.  Another  mistake  of  our  author  consists  in  supposing 
Aristotle  to  be  the  inventor  of  syllogisms,  and  he  terms  his  logic 
the  ^  syllogistic  art.'  But  Aristotle  has  no  moire  pretensi9Bs  to  the 
invention  of  syllogisms,  than  Linnseus  had  to  that  of  s^iriibs  and 
mosses ;  they  both  of  them  merely  reduced  into  classes  and  genera, 
the' materials  which  nature  had  before  provide^]. ,  If  o^r  ajuthpr  will 
refar  to  the  Parmenides>  the  Alcibiadeg,  and  the  Pbasdpn  of  Plato, 
he  will  find  examfJes  of  almost  all  the  figures,;  and  in  what  respect 
a  philoscmhical  classification  of  them  is  to  be  considered  as^  so  very 
oensafabJe,.we  aie  quite  at  a  loss  to  perceive., 

Another  criticism  of  our  author,  which  seems  to  indicate  no  very 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ,  himself,  ma; 
be  foimd  in  another  part  of  the  volume,  in  ^vhich  a  comparison  is 
instituted  between  his  induction  and  that  of  Bacon.  Aristptle  ob- 
serves *  that  if  any  person  were  to  shew,  by  particular  c^emonsM'a- 
tiotts,  that,  every  triangle  Se(»rately  considered,^thejequilateTaj,  tbe« 
scalene,  and  the  isosceles,  has  its  three  angles  ^qi^l  to ,  two  right 
angles^  he  would  not  therefore  know  that  the  three  anslies  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  except  after  ^.sophisti(;almqn^, 
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net/  Ujkto  Afe  <tuf  ^dior  obscrve^r,  '  Att  for  #hat  teason  Affe- 
totte  rtfoiM^iave  tJidti^t  i6f  applying  to  sufck  an  indiictiott  a^  flrfi, 
l*e  eptA^  tlophiitictil,  it  is  dfflrcult  to  conjftfctarfe.^  (p.  S4&i)  Ndtv 
Ais'diflSdaky,  we  cori<jeive,  conld  never  hate  occtirred  to  any  per- 
son conversant  ivith  the  writings  of  Aristbtte  himself.  By  an  arga- 
aaeirf  deduced  xur'd  a-ofig-i^ov  rjcwrov,  he  doles' not  imderstand  "what  it^ 
nieant  by  a  '^t&fioc,  nor  «uppo^  that  the  cdhclosiomnay  Hot  iit 
nbaotutely  certain,  but  ohly  that  the  miiversalJly  of  the  poisfitron  h 
n^t  demonstrated  from  a  consideration  of  the  principles  on  wliidh 
it  rfeally  and  essentially  depends.  This  is  the  K*ai4e  of  all  ^x-absurdo 
proofs,  in  which  we  argue,  that  a  particular  position  m^st  be  ad- 
mitted, not  because  we  can  prove  it  to  be  frt/e,  but  because  wte  can 
prove  every  other  supposition  to  he  false.  The  condnsion  is,  in 
these  instances,  by  no  mefTnsa  sophism;  it  is  neverthdess  very  inele- 
gantly and  nn|:^ilosophically  deduced,  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  sach  proofs  in  Euclid,  is  among  the  greatest  blemrshes  of  his  Ele- 
ments. We  shall  now  quit  this  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  volume  and 
proceed  to  the  next  chapter.  The  freedom  with  wbich  he  has  vfery 
property  delivered  bis  opinions  upon  logic  and  the  defenders  ik 
logic,  is  (he  best  apology  for  the  freedom  with  which  we  have  ald6 
delivered  ours ;  and  even  if  we  should  not  be  so  fortunate  Us  to 
make  a  proselyte  of  him  to  the  *  art  of  syllogizing,*  as  he  most  inju- 
riously denominates  this  science,  at  all  events,  what  we  have  said 
will  shew,  that  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  whether  '  in  every  argu- 
ment which  the  defenders  of  logic  have  attempted  in  its  favour 
they  dave  not  only  been  worsted  by  those  very  antagonists  whoA 
they  accuse  of  ignorance,  but  fairly*driven  from  the  field  of  battle/ 
It  is'  possible,  it»de^,  our  ignorance  is  such  that,  as  Frederic  said  of 
the  Rnssikfis;  '  we  do  not  even  know  when  we  are  beaten ;'  this 
point,  however,  otrr  teadek*s  must' decide. 

Mr.  Stewart  commences  his  fourth  chapter,  which  he  entitles, 
*Of  the- Method  6f  Inquiry  pointed  out  in  the  Experimental  or  In- 
ductive Logic/  by  some  general  reflections  upon  the  character  and 
impbrtande  of  Bacon's  philosophical  writings.  The  praises  which 
our  author  bestows  upon  this  very  eminent  man,  appear  to  us,  as 
being  not  so  much  exaggerated  as  injudicious ;  bjecaus^  whatever 
may  be  the  general  merits  of  Bacon's  Instauratio  Magna,  and  it  is 
hot  easy  to  estimate  them  over  highly,  that  of  having  pointed  out  *  in 
the  strongest  and  happiest  terms  the  nature,  the  object,  and  the 
iikiits]  of  philosophical  investigation,'  would  seem  to  be  about  its 
mbst  equivocal  pretension.  It  is  painfiil  to  be  at  variance  witli  so 
competent  a  judge  as  Mr.  Stewart  confessedly  is  upon  questions  of 
this  sort,  about  a  mere  matter  of  opinion ;  more  particularly  as  it 
would  be  inconnpatible  with  our  limits  to  state  dt  full  the  grounds 
iof  our  dissent.     Such  of  our  readers,  as  may  Be  curious  to  form 

their 
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tbcK  own  «(sptiaient8  upontbis  pointy  may  eimly  satisfy  A^mlelveB 
one  way  or  other,  by  readings  in  the  first  |dace,  the  third  book  de 
Ai^mentis  Scientiarum.  In  this  they  will  find  a  formal  exposition 
of  Bacon's  views  de  Doctrin^  Nature.  The  sketch  ^hich  is  CQQr 
jbined  in  this  book  of  his  opinions  upon  the  subjecl  in  general,  may 
qifterwards  be  filled  up  by  reference  to  bis  Novum  Organon,  lib.  i. 
§ph,  e^y  75.  Lib.  ii.  aph.  2,  4,  5, 17, 27,  40.  To  which  maybe 
^dded  some,  remarks  in  his  Natural  Histoiy,  cent.  ix.  at  the  hepa- 
Bing ;  also  Natural  History,  cent.  ix.  Sect.  846.  Cent.  x.  Sect 
960.  Nor  should  we  omit  a  short  summary  of  the  objects  of 
philosophy  placed  after  his  New  Atlantis  entitled  '  Magn^ia 
Natura;  pr*clpue  quoad  I'sus  humanos;'  also  a  Letter  to  his  friend 
Matthews  J  marked  CIl  iu  the  folio  edition,  1780.  As  the  decision 
of  this  questipji  h,  llQ^vever,  of  no  importance  in  a  philosophical 
.  point  of  vieW|  we  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  our  author's 
e>ip!aiiatiotis  of  the  inductive  procesls.  As  it  is  extremely  clear 
and  able,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words :     _ 

*  As  we  can  in  no  instance  perceive  the  link  by  which  two  succesMve 
events  are  connected,  so  as  to  deduce,  by  any  reasoning,  a  priori,  the 
one  froin  the  tuher  'dH  a  consequence  or  effect,  it  follows,  that  when  wc 
see  an  event  laku  place  which  has  been  preceded  by  a  combination  of 
ditferent  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  human  sagacity  to  ascertain 
whelher  thu  effect  is  connected  with  all  the  circumstances  or  only  with 
part  o(  them;  and  (in  the  latter  supposition)  which  of  the  circumstances 
i^  essential  to  the  result,  and  which  are  merely  accidental  accessorio 
or  concomitants.  T^e  only  way,  in  such  a  case,  of  comitig  at  th«  truth 
is  to  repeat  over  the  experiment  again  and  again,  leaving  out  all  the 
different  circumstances  successively,  and  observing  with  what  particular 
combinations  of  them  the  effect  ^s  conjoined.  If  there  be  bo  possibility 
of  making  this  separation,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  p^D 
the  same  result,  the  only  method  of  ensuring  success  is  to  oo|pb;i^(;,j:ch- 
gether  uJl  the  various  circumstances  which  were  ignited  in  ov^f.^fjormer 
tria:is.  When,  by  thus  comparing  a  number  of  cases,  agreeing  m  so^ie 
circumstances,  but  differing  in  others,  and  all  attended  with  the  same 
Jesuit,  a  philosopher  connects,  as  a  general  law  of  nature,  tbeH^'ent 
with  its  physical  cause,  he  is  said  to  propeed  according  to  tfa«) miftlwd. 
of  induction.* — 330.  ■  "    .-  -  z   c  j-n- 

:  To  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  inductive  prdO^^wc 
have  nothing  to  object,  but  on  the  contrary  are  happy  jnaii'^oppofT 
tuniiy  of  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  biir  readers  as  by 
much  the  best  which  we  have  met  with ;  not  excepting  Bacon's 
own;  but  with  respect  to  Mr.  Stewart's  opmioiis as  to  ibe^oinid? 
upon  which  the  mind. reposes  its  confid^ice  in  tbe^^McrVai  trOth  of 
the  result,  we  feel  a  very  considerable  degree  of  hesitation^Bdeed. 
He  tells  us,  thatjn  this  ^  we  are  guided  merely  by  an  inrtinctil^ 
expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature;*  toM'hich- 

expectation 
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expeetalion  Dr.  Reid,  long  ago,  gaire  the  name  of  the  inductive 
frinciple;  he'cootiiiues,  ^  .^ 

*  In  all  Bacon's  logical  rules  the  authority  of  this  law  of  belief  is  virr 
tually  recognized,  although  it  is  only  of  late  that  natural  philosophers 
have  been  fully  aware  of  its  importance  as  the  groundwork  of  the  in- 
daotiVe  logic.  Dr.  Reid  and  M.  Turgot  were,  as  fbr  as  I  know,  thfe 
fii^t  who  recognized  its  existence  as  an  original  and  ultimate  law  of  the 
understanding ;  the  source  of  all  that  experimental  knowledge  which 
we  begin  ta  acquire  from  the  moment  of  our  birth^  as  well  as  of  tbosif 
9)ore  recondite. discoveries  which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  science*^ 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Hume  to  acknowledge  that  his  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature  furnished  to  Dr.  Reid  all  the  premises  from  which  his 
conclusions  were  drawn ;  and  that  he  is  therefore  fairly  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  having  reduced  logicians,  to  the  alternative  of  either  acqui- 
escing in  his  sceptical  conclusions,  or  of  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
some  instinctive  principles  of  belief  overlooked  in  Locke's  Essay.' — 332. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  author  is  here  giving  to  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Hume  upon  this  impiortant  question^  a  degree  of 
rank  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  very  certainly  entitled ;  as  to  th^ 
name  of  M.  Turgot  it  can  be  introduced  merely  as  an  argumentum 
ad  verecundiam,  because  the  doctrine,  which  is  above  alluded  to^ 
is  only  stated  historically  by  his  biographer  Condorcet,  ajs  aa 
opinion  which  the  former  entertained.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Reid^ 
he  invariably  refers  his  readers,  as-  does  Mr.  Stewart  likewise,  to 
*  the^iinanfiwerahle  arguments'  of  Mr.  Hume,  thus  laying  upon  thisk 
last  ingenious  writer,  the  whole  onus  probandi  of  one  of  the  strangestji 
and  vre  are  inclined  to  think,  one  of  the  most  untenable  paradoxes 
diat  ever  has  be^n  started. 

In' order  that  our  readers  may  be  aware  of  the  full  import  of  die 
doctl^ine  wkidi  our  author  seems  to  think  so  incontrovertible,  and 
upori  wHfidU  be  professes  to  have  erected  the  whole  fabric  of  his 

fmifo^ophy^  we  must  refer  them  to  Chap.  I.  Sect*  2,  of  his  first  vo* 
ume*      * 

^l%e  natural  4)ia»  of  the  mtnd/  says  he,  ^  is  surely  to  conceive  phy- 
dcal  eventt^as^omebow-Hnked  together,  and  material  substances  as  pos- 
sessed of  certain  powers  and  virtues  which  fit  them  to  produce  particu- 
lar eSisi:^*  That  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case  haa 
been^  shew/i  ia  a  vpiy  particular  manner  by  Mr>  Hume  and  by  other 
writers ;  and  must  indeed  appear  evident  to  every  person  ou  a  moment's 
Tefiec^on.     It  is  a  curious  question  what  gives  rise  to  this  prejudice/ 

We.cestasoly^Ki^ftfiria^'ee  with  our  author  as  to  admit  that  th^re 
is  not^doulit  ^ «  patural  bias  m  the  mind  to  concerve  material  sub«' 
tU»naMaapQ3seaiisdo£  certain  powers  which  fit  them  to  produi^e 
MrticiaJttrie^tii;'  Ibat  is,  to  suppose  fire  as  poss^ng  a  power  to 
Vttw^  ftttd  bn^  Ao  oounsb;  a^  tnkj  were  it  arty 'Othef  p&n6tL 

than 
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^pm  Ms.  St^viwt  wboi  is  apeaking)  wetsboolil  hay^suppote^dMA 
he  must  intend  to  be  facetious,  Avhen  he  tells  us  ^  that  it  most 
appear  evident  ta  every  person  on  a  moment^s  reflection/  thatv^e 
have  no  reason  whatj&ver  to  believe  in  what  woold  seem  to  be,  at 
first  sight,  so  very  uyodoubted  a  fact.  To  this  cavalier  sort  of  argu- 
mmt  we  can  make  no  reply ;  and  as  Mr.  Stewart  adduces  na  other 
ibAt  W9  areawar^oi^  except  a  geuoral  reference  to  Mr.  UuxoolSf  k 
k;agaio8t  die  roasooiraoC  this  last  very  pardbxical  person^^it  we 
AaSa  pvopose,  in  the  first  place,  the  objectioiis  which  we  have  t9 
offer.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  smce  the  origifl  of 
our  ideas  is  pkmly  ascrifoable;  iti  the  first  instance,  to  the  exerdse 
of  our  external  senses,  all  the  objects  of  oar  knowledge  must  eiAer 
be  some  impression  upon  our  organs  of  sense,  or  some  copy 
from  th^se  impressions  in  the  imagination.  Accordingly  whenever 
we  meet  with  any  idea,  the  original  of  which  cannot  be  recognized 
anione  soqa^  of  our  sensations,  he  directs  us  to  dismiss  such  idea  as 
ftbe  and  inipossible.  If  we  adopt  this  rule,  it  will  easily  be  per- 
ceived, that  we  can  have  no  idea  whatever  of  efiicient  causes  or  of 
the  secret  processes  by  which  any  effects  may  be  produced.  Mr. 
Hume,  therefore,  examines  what  principle  of  the  mind  it  is  by 
which  *  from  causes  which  appear  similar  we  are  led  to  expect 
iiflnilar  results.'  Had  this  expectation  been  founded  upon  reason, 
he  affirms  that  '  it  would  have  been  as  perfect  at  once  and  after 
One  instance,  as  after  ever  so  long  a  course  of  experience  j*  since 
Ais,  however,  seems  not,  he  thinks,  to  be  the  case,  he  decides  by 
resolving  this  expectation  into  *  liabit  or  custom ;'  for,  as  be  oh- 
serves,  *  whenever  the  repetition  of  any  particular  act  or  Operation 
produces  a  propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operation  M^pot 
beins  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of  the  understanding, 
we  always  say  that  this  propensity  is  the  effect  of  custom.' 

To  the  first  part  of  this  reasoning  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  say.  any  thing;  it  is  founded  upon  a  theory  which  Mr< 
Stewart  dissents  from  and  which  is  certainly  nntenaMe.  We  ad- 
mit, however,  that,  according  to  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Ho»6^  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  efficient  causes,  that  is  to  say^  no  ktiowddige 
of  the  necessary  comeetion  between  these  tmd  the  eff^&ets^^^bidi 
they  produce,  nor  of  the  secret  processes  by  which  they  OperHle. 
But  this  is  not  the  question;  the  point  at  issue  between  Mr.*H^€ 
and  those  who  differ  with  him,  is  not  whether  we  have  auy  aueft  IdM^- 
ledge  as  this,  which  we  clearly  have  not,  but  whether*  when*  we 
aseribe  any  effect  to  a  particukr  cause,  or  wbeii  Wetjiidg«>iliiat 
niAteml  sabst^M^es;  wiU  contimie  to  relam>tfae  properties  Jwhi^  ^tkf 
Qow  possess,  these  opiaioRs  are  derived  f9oa»  reilson  of  tAjm^m* 
hffi%;  which  laat^lr.  Hume  agrees  with  our^uthor-iii^Mitrvitrg'^to 
h&QBe  of  those  natural  instinots  vtbich  no  reasoning,  of  pioeess^ttf 
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Now  that  custom  ia  not  thp  name  of  th^  instinct  by  which  tbA 
foqt  in  (juestion  can  be  accounted  for,  i^  so  cxCreniely  ei4dent  that 
we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  ihe  fajilacy  of  si^ch  9 
iu^position.  could  have  e^aped  the  penetca^ipn  of  two  such  aciit^ 
writers  a9.  Dti  B^id  and  our  ai^tbor.  CusK^mi  according  tp  thci 
very  words  of  Mr-  H,umq's  own  definition,  can  be  adduced  in  ex-* 
planation  only  of  *  the  propensity  to  r^rieze  any  act  or  operation}' 
m  the  present  instance,  Uierefore,  the  habit  in.  qxxGStkpn  presupposes 
the  fact  of  our  belief  and  upon  any  supposition  caa  do  no  mor^ 
than  point  out  the  principle  by  which  it  may  be  renewed  in  tbe^ 
n^nd  without  any  intervening  act  of  reflection.  This  sieen\s  lo  ns  sid^ 
plain  and  incontrovertible  as  to  need  no  farther  illustration* 

It  does  not  however  follow,  that  because  the  phenomenou  undei; 
consideration  is  not  to  he  e^ained  by  cmtom,  it  can  therefore  be^ 
accounted  for  from  reaW^;  it  may,  for  any  thing  that  has  yet  been, 
said^  be  founded  upon  the  instinct  which  Dr.  Reid  d^nominatea 
\  the  inductive  principle'  of  our  nature.  As  we  candidh  confess 
that  we  are  not  able  to  attach  any  explicit  meanii^  to^this  last 
phrase  such  as  we  attach  to  the  word  custom,  it  will  be  in  our 
powe;:  to  controvert  this  positioa  only  by  establishing  its  contrary^ 

The  question  a»  U)  the  foundation  of  our  belief  la  matters  of 
feet,  may  be  considered  upder  two  heads,  which,  however  inti- 
mately connected  in,  their  principles,  are  yet  distinguishable  in  thetp-* 
selves;  these  are,  why  we  conclude  that  the  things  which  now  exist 
will  continue  to  exist  in  future;  and  continuing  to  exist,  whv  we 
sjoppose  that  they  will  retain  the  same  properties.  Both  tnest. 
questions  may  be  verv  briefly  and  we  thmk  very  satisfactorily  an* 
swered.  With  respect  to  the  first,  we  may  observe  that  the  maxim 
de  nihilo  nihil  fit,  is  one  which  it  plainly  involves  a  speculative  ah- 
siA^ity  to  deny.  Accordingly  Dr.  Reid  enumerates  among  what  he 
calls  '  the  first  principles  of  fiecesson^truths,'  that  every  thing  which 
lias  bad  a  beginning  must  have  had  a.  cause. 

It  iahpwever  perfectly  obvious,  that  to  suppose  any  thing  to  be- 
jQome  anvdhiluied  without  a  cause,  is  just  as  impossible  as.  to  con- 
ceive its  being  produced  without  one ;  and  consequently  no  such 
c^^e  being  perceived  or  apprehended,  our  reason  necessarily  infers, 
upon  the  principles  of  Dr.  Reid  himself,  that  whatever  now  exists, 
.will  contiiHie  to  exist  in  some  shape  or  other,  until  die  sam^  Al- 
QMghty  hand  that  called*  it  into  being  shaU  be  pleased  in  like  man- 
DCf  <ta  jQcall  it  from  existence.  It  was  precisely  this  sort  of  infer- 
^Qce  which  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  enumerate  among  the  self- 
wident  principles  of  hb  Natural  Philosophy,  that  a  body  being  in 
motion  m^U  continue  to  move  forward  in  a  right  line  until  acted 
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isiRipQq^B(liielKootf«ry.3seiiied  to  him  pluo^  ^#P¥gnaBJ^xil?  ;j^  r%^ 
.AdMdbirfrtaMa.:  J4ad^  proof  giymbjl>?J[]binb^^ 

lUbiAlittiriifttlfaMilo. the  6^i  or  to  the  }efi>  nt^  ^by,  ji^^i^uldiie^^ 
j|onflRnpry^.itvgKiH.liebMlarHj  do  mother/  hM^  cpnj^li^  )l9  l9^fvM* 
mmidimAc:1mmJif  i(s  first  directkui  Coillietmuty*  ^i-^...  .^.mi,..  to 
^^rAdmittihg  then  diat  our  reason  necessarUy  iofti^thatirli^lef^ 
now^eziits' willcoHtUHie  to  OKiat  in  som^  shakpe  or.  ot^er  ratUi^^jp^ 
iskuaelirtiprfarto  the  contrary;  it  may  be  asked,  BMt\rhj^|i(iwA5:0e- 
^kide  tntt'&t  wH  contmoe  to  retain  the  same  nature  aiidpmpcnh 
tias^  This  ipestion  is,  in  substance,  already  answered ;  it  aia|yjl99.w 
eier  be  fntfaer  observed,  that  the  existence  of  xnaterial  9u)»st^r)C6s 
being  supposed,  the  relations  in  which  they  stancl  towap^s  ^9^ 
other,  are  obviously  just  as  abscJule  with  respect  to  us,,  a^  ^diose 
which  we  trace  among  merely  speculative  trudis ;  the  only  di^^ 
enoe  of  the  two  cases  is,  that  the  former  depend  for  dieir/cQuifTtfi* 
ance  upon  a  conth^ncy,  whereas  the  hftter  are^  in  |hfgiir^if||i|Mite, 
immutable  and  eternal.  '.  «(Jc  u.  .( 

It  is  true,  that  to  conoeire  the  metapti^sical  plropertiefiof^^pilQe 
and  number,  as  beipg  odierwise  dian  we^ndthen^  is^^^^^^ 
impossible ;  whereas  had  it  so  pleased  our  Maker,  t^J^firlMhffllpf 
a  rose  m^t  have  excited  a  seiisatioo  of  rp^  initf ^  f^^pl^t^re, 
and  the  bread  which  we  eat  have  afforded  a  poisot)!  ipstf^ftpl  MH- 
rishment ;  but  having  created  us  what  waajfe^an^^h^^U^rfP^^fivltie 
Aings  around  us  what  they  are,  not  bmQipat«nce:it«4{<f  O^Ali^ii^i^lge 
Che  various  relations  winch  exist  between  iiiaterial.lHJk^W^A 
•elves,  or  between  them  and  ns,\without  aUering^&ftiViaji^^  «i|'(i^ii$^ 
properties  with  which  we  and  they  are  re8pectiveiji!§f|dfq^^.     be 

Accordingly  when  we  conclude  that  the  tb}i\gli»lk^<^i'f|p]9rTiei4tt, 
:wiil  contiiraeto  exist,*  and  that  continuing^  to  «eai^t  ih^^iM^i^iW 
the  same  properties,  we  do  not  mean ^at^efty^if^d^Qd.iip^dliUliig 
appearance  id  fiame,  nor  that  eirery  whilbfa  fftrii)acto>i^4jq«lki^5ii^ 
stance  is*  bread ;  biit  our  own  constituttDn,jijidtt4pi^  UMqgH^ll^md 
USj  remahiiiTg  unaltered,  (and,  no  cause  to  the  conli  ciry  b^^  w- 
iigned,  u^e  can  have  no  reason  to  exjiect  that  they  wiU  iKH,)  >V9  inf tr 
generolly^  that  the  same  substances  which  ^mii  or  n^urtih^i^  tn^dllQr, 
\vill  continue  to  clo  the  same  in  future. 

^  Itis  upon  this  principle  that  Locke  <^xpkiM  ttie  goicjul  Vnn^v- 
ledge  wliich  particular  demonstrations  bi  matKuniatJCs  affords  '  The 
immutability  of  the  ifeme  relations  between  the  same  iiixamt^iihle 
diiiio^s  shews,  that  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangltr  were  Qiice^^ai^E 
to  two  right  angles^  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  rigju  aii^es/ 
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Tlie.  fim  impulse  of  reason  would  direct  us  to  draw  a  similar  com 

'idufiion  ram'  things ;  but  experience  corrects  die  error  into  wkicb 

hist  i^toAnta  thb  iRstanee  wonld  lead  tt%  by  tttteUng  ihal  oiuraelf  e$ 

ml  tile  things  around  us  ara  perpetitayy  i»  a  stale  lof  duH^^  am] 

dm!  cot^k^ently  the  felatioas  in- wbkrb  w«  stand  toward 

>ett^  in  mii^  respects  4Hit  for  a  short  tinie  the  smew>  Lscon^* 

tn^tibn  of  Ihese  remarks,  we  might  adchiee  the  fact  99  ofttejbotioed 

%y'Bf  r.  SteWarty  of  the  undistinguisdiii^  expecU^oa  Milb  whiohdiil- 

oribn  and  all  other  unenl^hteo^  persons  look  for  the  recmnvnce 

of  whatever  they  may  formerly  undler  any  similar  ciraunstanees  have 

tAH  with.    Time  and  experience,  bou«ever,  soon  teach  as  to  mo-' 

tierate  &is  implicit  esxpectation,  by  enabling  us  in  soma  cases  to 

discriminate  between  what  is  essential  and  wbat  Is  accidental  in  tlie 

Ihitlgs  we  see,  but  more  particularly  by  convincing  us  diat  however 

confidently  we  may  calculate  upon  the  laws  of  nature  in  general; 

'^et  in  any  single  instance  it  will  often  happen  that  notlung  two,  h^ 

|m>re  fallacious  than  our  conjectures. 

So  much  then  for  the  instinctive  piinciples  upocy  which  our  author 
supposes  the  inductive  logic  to  be  founded.  We  couM  wish  that 
it  had  been  in  our  power  to  explain  ourselves  more  &Ily  upon 
Ais  important  subject,  but  we  trust  that  the  remarks  which  we  have 
been  able  to  find  room  for,  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  upon  what 
'90n  of  gronnds  the  contrary  opinion  may  be  maintained.  If  they 
fte  ^ftOt  unanswerable,  at  least,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  tliey  deserve 
eonaid^Kitibn. 

"'The  next  subject  upon  which  Mr. Stewart  treats,  is  of  synthesis 

«8d  analysis  ;  his  account  of  the  nature  of  these  two  logical  operat 

tibnk'  though  not  explanatory  perhaps  of  all  the  difficulties  whidi 

'^'wti^eet  presents,  as  he* himself  acknowledges,  yet  is  much  mpr^ 

Mt'todtM^tainly  >vei^  much  less  uninteresting  than  any  which  is  to 

*i>6''Ait!t  wkb:  tfmong  trie  logical  writers  with  whom  we  are  acqiiaint- 

ad.     Netettheless  ad  the  optuions  which  our  author  entertains  are 

Mt^teHi^y ^different  from  those  which  are  generally  received,  it 

^MM^oiily  he  tle^ssary  to  mention,  that  such  erf  our  readers  as  may 

J^P#Mtb'iii<il«tts^  their  infornlation  upon  this  subject,  will  be  able  to 

|{N(t^t^il>^4if}09ily  in  tiie  volume  before  us.     In  the  mean  time 

'We  mttp^A  OA  to  the  observations  of  our  author  upon  the  natCir^ 

4rf  IMlriogy  j  )a  subject  which  our  author  handles  with  uuconamoti 

itldtiiy,  although  we  hardly  think  that  the  account  which  he  givei 

•  wof  the  iliiiDg  itself  is  vrithout  ^i&qulty. 

be  same  ipaoner/  says  he,  '  in  which  our  external  senses  are 
Im  vSt^i  resemblance  between  individuak  which  gives  rise  to  a 
i  api)ellation ;  out  superior  (acuities  of  observation  and  reason- 

JtiMlble  us  to  trace  those  liiore  refined  and  distant  simititudes  which 

^Mjjld'iHtO  c6mprehend  different  specier  under  one  common  gmu9.    ih 

'^'    tOX.  KU.  MO.  XXIV.  X  both 
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bpth  cases  the  lo^ca)  process  of  thought  is  nearly,  if  not  exactly^  dM 
sajpe ;  but  ^he  common  use  of  language  has  established  a  verM  dis- 
tinction between  them,  our  roost  correct  writers  being  accustomed  (sa 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe)  to  refer  the  evidence  of  pur  conclu- 
sions in  the  one  case  to  experience^  in  the  other  to  analogy.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  difference  between  these  two  denominations  of  evidence^ 
when  they  are  accurately  analysed,  appears  manifestly  to  be  a  difference 
not  in  kind  but  merely  in  degree.' — p.  382. 

Mr*  Stewart  then  quotes  a  passage  to  the  same  import,  from  tkm 
Mrntiogsof  M.  Prevost,  of  Geueva,  which  begins  *  Le  mot  aaalogie 
d^x^  Torigine  n'exprime  que  la  ressemblance ;  mais  I'uaage  rappUoue 
i  une  ressemblance  eloign^e/  Now  we  certainly  cannot  aay  dUt 
this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  analogy  is  wrong,  yet  at  the  same 
time  WQ  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  extremely  incomplete.  In  defimw 
a  wprd  like  Uiis,  susceptible  of  being  applied  to  such  a  variety  (^ 
subjects,  we;  conceive  that  it  would  have  conduced  to  perspiqui^ 
had  our  author  considered  its  meanmg  (as  he  considers  that  of  in^ 
dkictioD,  analysis,  final  causes,  and  others)  in  separate  cases,  ratber 
than  in  the  gross.  Thus,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  definition 
\9bich  our  author  gives,  seems  to  be  more  descriptive  of  analogy  iii 
poetry,  than  in  philosophy.  In  this  last  the  word  seems  to  conv^ 
the  notion  rather  of  a  particular  sort  of  reasoning,  than  of  the  cirT 
cumatances  which  the  objects  of  it  may  exhibit ;  the  etymology  of 
the  word  is  from  Xoyo$  in  the  sense  of  ratio,  and  the  word  itself  im^ 
the  present  case,  we  should  be  disposed  to  interpret,  as  sijgniijiiig ' 
that  sort  of  reasoning  by  which  we  argue  that  from  the  resembl^ce 
to  be  found  among  objects  in  some  peculiarities  which  v^e  knqWf 
it  may  be  inferred  analogically,  that  the  same  resemblance  ^Kould 
be  found  in  those  qualities  of  them  which  we  do  not  know*     <    ^ 

We  are.  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  latitude  which  is  getiGrally 
^ven  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  aikl  that  even  Gteek  writer^^eoo^; 
tmually  use  it  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Stewart ;  it  may  howevet  b^l^e 
mrommendation  of  the  definition  which  we  propose  as  aBj^li^igr 
philosophy,  that,  according  to  that  of  Mr.  Stewart,  tbeMrotais^r-^ 
fecdy  superfluous  and  conveys  no  idea  whatever  which  w<^a  IS0T 
be  equally  well  expressed  by  the  word  r^emblance;,  ^Wejjlj^^^' 
nosing  it  to  designate  the  act  of  reasoning  from  what  vfp^g^^.  to 
what  we  have  not  experienced,  there  is  no  word  in  language}  F^iikfb. 
^n  supply  the  place  of  it.  But  M'hatever  diifei-ence  of  opinio 
may  be  supposed  with  respect  to  Mr.  Stewart's  explaqatidn  of.< 
analogy  itself,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  very  great  merit  vdMtii 
this  part  of  his  volume  possesses.  The  iHustnitiotts  which^te  tA4igii^ 
are  so  peculiarly  elegant  and  happy,  and  the  general  fiidWl^'^lbto 
which  the  consideration  of  hb  subject  leads  him,  are  so  ju$t  tii)A^ 
ekM|uent^  that  we  cannot  help  rc^ettiug  that  the  length  to^Wh^'"' 
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we  have  already  extended  our  rernarke,  diould  potk  ao  entirely  out 
of  our  power  td  do  justice  to  the  very  ex traondinary  merit  which 
many  of  his  subordinate  speculations  Jjossess.     It  \vouM  ho^veveir 

be  a  serious  omission  did  mt  not  particularly  recommend  tb  the 
iibticc  of  our  readers,  the  very  valuable  iuformation  wljicli  op  Au- 
thor has  brought  together  at  the  second  part  of  tbis  ?!iCCtionj  jo  il- 
lustration of  die  use  and  abuse  of  hypothesis  in  philosophical 
inquiries  ;  as  also  his  remarks  upon  tbe  very  erroneous  notions 
Wlbch  prevail  among  a  certain  class  of  per^^ons,  as  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  experience  in  the  scieiicf*  of  pohtical  economy.  Gur  authdr's 
sentiments  upon  this  subject  are  stamped  with  all  that  good  sense 
atid  goml  feeling  which  he  so  very  euuueutly  possesses.  But  the 
part  of  his  volume  to  which  we  would  mort  particularly  direct  tbe 
aUention  of  our  maders,  is  the  truly  admirable  dissertation  upoa 
final  causes  with  which  he  doses.  Anion*  iheinexhaustihlevariety 
of  important  facts  and  mo^t  eloquent  remarks  with  which  the  whole 
of  this  section  rebounds  ;  the  difficulty  of  rtijection  is  so  greiitj'as' 
Imrdly  to  leave  the  possibility  of  choice;  we  shall  hoWever  ^'entui^^ 
upon  the  following  passage,  as  affording  a  jilst  specimen  of  the 
spirit  which  pervades  die  whole.  After  remarking  tbe  confrisioh' 
between  final  and  efficient  causes,  which  is  to  be  found  in  th^^ 
w filings  of  some  of  our  late^st  and  most  eminent  moralist!*,  and  no*J^  - 
tjcing  the  bad  effects  w hich  tlie  same  error  fojmerly  produced  upon 
piiyaical  Bciencej  Mr.  Stewart  observes  :  uv 

^  Tp  ihe  logical  error  just  mentioned,  ft  is  owing,  that  so  mkHy'lillfi' 
j^ccotitit^  have  been  given  of  the  principles  of  human  conduc*,  i^jr  of  iflw* 
motive*  by  Mi  t  th.   nSf  ri  ai-e  st  i  ni  u  1  a  ted  to  action.     ^  V  h  eu  the'  ^e  n  fe^ ' 
1  aws  of  o  ftr  iii  tern  n\  ita  ni  e  a  re  at  i  e  n  ti  ve  1  y  e  k  a  m  iri  etl ,  t  h  cy  w  ill  be  tbun  dJ 
to  hav^  for  ih^rr  objeci  the  happiness  and  improvement  both  of  iheiii?fi 
ditiduaiand  of  society,     Thh  is  the  hnal  cause,  or  the  end  for  whith 
w^inay  presume  lb  ey  wtiedestiaed  t>y  our  uiiikur.     But  in  such  cas^t., 
Jl^.Sf^d^ftt  blip  pet  V*^  that  while  man  k  obeying  the  active  inifuh^s  of  hi  9 
tiaii|r^,E^e  ha^i  ajiy  idea  of  the  uhiniate  ends  which  he  is  promoting;  or 
is  ablej:^  t^alc ulaie  the  tremote  eftbcts  of  the  niovements  which  he  iiri-' 
presses  u  pon  t  h e  1  i til e  w  h ee la  n re >ti  i> d  him.  Th e  active  hftpahiij  t f i trefd^^, 
n*iiay,  in  one  iicnse,  be  considered  as  ihe  efficient  can^t^  of  his  comilictf' 
inaSrauch  as  they  rite  the  means  etn ployed  to  determine  him  to  particu^^' 
lai*  ptn^trit^  a i^d  habits;  ^nd  as  they  operate  (jjt  the ^)frj*Mm can ce,  at 
lrt^)%ith*JUt'iny  reflection  on  his  pftri  i>n  the  purpijses  to  which  they 
rt#autjacr+ient:     Phi Itiisophers^hfiu ever,  have  m  ^vt?ry  age  been  gk* 
tretnetyiapt  to  c^j^clode,  rvheu  they  tiad  discovered  the  w^utary  teji-^ 
diwr^  of  aoy  active  principie,  that  it  was  ^'rom  a  sense  or  p re-knowledge 
o^ibiftftendoncy  that  the  principle  derived  itsorigin-  Hence  have  a r is eti 
tb^  theories  which  attempt  to  account  tor  all  our  actions  from  ^elf-Fove; 
ai^d  id spt  those  which  would  resolve   the  whole  of  morality,   either  into 
p©liiical  ViGW!)  of  general  expedierrcy,  or  tutq  an  enliehtened  regard  t& 
om'  ow?ii  aeli^i6tert;3t£;— pfJ.  473,  4H:    ^ '  ^ '      ' * ' '''' '     ' '  ^^^  '-  mjf^?> 
'^  X  3  After 
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After  prodiicing  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Adam  Siiiiilj,  iu 
coniii'in^Uon  of  tl^is  very  sensible  observulion,  und  instancing  Pulej 
aiid  Godwin  as  writerj*  by  whom  it  has  been  altogeitier  overlooked, 
(Hir  aiilhar  goes  on  to  expatiate  upon  the  many  blessings  boUi  to  ao- 
citty  and  onr^elves,  wbicli  follow  in  the  train  of  our  social  vtrtuei. 

,  \*  It  does  not,  however,  be  continues,  follow  from  tbis>  that  it  is  from 
tiich  k  comprehemive  survey  of  the  consequences  of  human  coiuluct, 
that  out  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  derived ;  or  that  we  are  eiftiil^ 
in  particular  cases  to  form  rules  of  action  to  ourselves,  di-awn  from  sj3€- 
c  uia  ti  ve  con  elusions  c  on  cerni  ng  th  e  Jifi  al  causes  of  o  u  r  m  o  ral  c  ous  Ut  u- 
tion.  If  it  be  true  (as  some  theologians  have  presumed  to  assert)  tbai 
benevolence  is  the  sole  principle  of  action  ia  the  Deity,  we  must  sujh 
fifose  that  the  duties  of  veracity  and  justice  were  enjoined  by  hmt,  not  oq 
account  of  their  intrinsic  rectitudcj  but  of  their  utility  t  but  still,  witb 
Tiespect  to  man,  these  are  sacred  and  indispensable  laws  j — laws  which 
be  never  transgresses  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  self-condemna- 
tion and  remorses  and,  indeed,  if  without  the  guidance  of  any  intemsl 
monitorj  he  were  left  to  infer  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  from  a  cal- 
culation and  comparison  of  remote  etfecls,  we  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  of  virtue  left  in  the  world  to  hold  so-i 
ciety  together.— To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  reflect  on  tht 
general  anaJogy  of  the  human  constitution^  and  on  lbea<lmirable  adapta- 
tion of  its  various  parts  to  that  scene  in  which  we  are  destined  lo  act,; 
this  last  consideration  will,  independently  of  any  examination  of  tiie 
fact,  suggest  a  very  strong  presumption  a  priori  against  the  doctrine  toj 
which  the  foregoij^g  remarks  relate-  For  is  it  at  all  consonant  with  tlit 
other  armngemems  so  wisely  adjipted  to  human  happiness  to  suppose^^ 
that  the  conduct  of  such  a  fallible  and  short-sighted  creature  as  man, 
would  be  left  to  bv  regulated  by  no  other  principle  tlu^n  tbe  pi  i vale 
<3|pM<Mi  of  «adi  indlviduai  (xmcemtiig  thm^kpeiMd^^PI^  d^A^mShm 
6t^  iiKotber  wordsv  by  the  ^taijeetixtm  ^bioh  be  M^t^mnin^^^^ 
or  ml  fedoftin^  m^iAe  i^Mfikom  ia&endkteli«iDtofi4«i6irex«ixti^^ 

of  morality,  would  be  as  various  as  their  judgments  about  tbQg|»rt^bi^ 
issue  of  the  most  doubtful  and  difficult  determinations  iu  politics. — 
Numberless  cases  might  lur-fogetedr  in  wbtcfeg-person  would  not  only 
ciaim  a  merit,  but  actually  pcwjjejf^  it,  in  consequence  of  actions  wbich 
«re  generally  regarded  with  indignation  and  abborceiu:^  j^^f^l^t  unteK^ 
wc  admit  such  duties  as  justicej  veracity,  and  .gratitude,  to  t>e  linii^fdi* 
ately  and  imperatively  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  reaion»and  .^fcoa* 
science,  it  folio wSj  as  a  necessary  inference,  that  we  are  homd  19  yiolal* 
them,  whenever  by  doing  so,  we  have  a  prospect  qf  advancing  atiytjf  the 
essential  interests  of  society;  or  (which  amoupts  to  the  same  tiling) 
that  a  good  end  is  sufficient  to  sanctify  whatever  meant  may  appear  to 
us  io  be  necessary  for  its  accomplishment-  Even  men  of  the  soUtiiest 
and  most  pen^tp^tJM  undei^tattdiw.mi^^tfr^Sue^^j'  ^W^¥f^^ 
petration  of  epormines,  if  they  had' no  o^her  Ughrio  guide, t^rn,  fSfi 
wWt  they  derfved  from  thytpwnahd^^^^  of  futurity.  ^  i^ui'wb^ 
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f  <?<x)ijsafef  !i©w  small  the  numbcfr  of  sticH  a^n  is,  lii  'tbiibarijw^^ 
tlM»i  whose  judgments  are  perverted  hf  the  ptt^judices  of  Wtf6rti61t*aSJ^ 
their  own  sel6$h  passions,  it  is  easy  to  see  whits  ifkm  ^  ^lAi'd^tl^f 
vorld  wuuld  became.    Of  this,  indeed,  we  hiivertoaifieiiliOl^l^^^^le^^ 

peri  mental  proof  in  the  history  of  those  individual!!  who  have  in  practice 
adopted  the  rM\^oi gma\tl  uxpedience  as  their  whole  code  of  mor|iHty|^ 
tryle  which  the  most  execrable  savages  of  the  human  raCe  have/lriatlj 
«^,  pro feSBed  to  follow,  and  of  which  they  have  uniformly  availe3 . 
themselves,  as  an  apology  for  their  deviations  from  the  ordinary  maxims.' 
of  right  and  wrong.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  peace  of  society  isV 
not  thus  entrusted  to  accident,  the  great  rules  of  a  virtuous  conduct 
being  confessedly  of  such  a  Jiature  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  sincere  and 
well-d isp osed  mind-  A nd  i t  is  i n  a  pec u I ia r  d egree  stri  k i njg^  th at  vy  h j le 
the  theory  of  ethics  involves  some  of  the  most  abstruse  <jue3tions,  which 
have  ever  employed  the  human  faculties,  the  moral  judgments  and 
ilsoral  feelings  of  the  most  distant  ages  and  nations,  with  respect  to  all 
the  most  essential  duties  of  life,  are  one  and  the  same/ — ^pp.  477 — ^^Oi^i 
We  sliall  now  bring  to  a  close  our  remarks  upoQ  thb  very  aUe 
and  eloquent  vokiue.  The  extraordinary  length  to  which  they  have 
aiready  extended  will  force  ua  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Stewart 
somewhat  abruptly ;  we  shall,  however,  once  more  apologize  fof ^ 
the  freedom  with  which  we  have  &o  often  differed  from  his  opinioni'/ 
tni^ttrig  that  our  best  excuse  will  be  found  in  the  reasons  which  wfe 
have  invariably  stated  for  our  dissent.  We  are  promised  in  Ui^ 
advertisement  to  thii^  second  volume,  that  it  will  be  soon  followed 
by  alhird  ;  ^nd  the  subjects  which  our  author  seems  to  have  reserved 
for  consideration  in  it^  appear  to  be  so  much  less  connected  with 
hi^  pepuliar  tenets,  than  those  which  we  have  just  been  examining^ 
ihaiv  weinay  confidently  affirm,  not  even  Mr,  Stewart's  most  zealous 
admirers  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  be  able  to  fulfil 
hdi  promiseyWfth  greater  hopes  either  of  profit  or  of  pleasure,  than 
^rsbiy«sr-^;  ''^'''  -  ■       '    .•  '^ 

d'jidv  enoiTOB  'io  oju^ijfrv., -/r-  ;?.-   :•  ;     .  ...    ,.  ■    „ 

'^^'m']^if^fkS<Mmkim  tt^m  Padfic  Ocean.     Ferformed  M 

''^me^W"^^^  States  in  the  Years 

^^%(yij^m  Clarke.  ;  Pubi 

*.^  '/5  >  u-v  '/iP^  ''^^lat.  Report,  aiad  illustrated  by  a  lilap  of 

vs.,  ■  Juov^cm  I  t4Qf^mnn  and  Co.   4tQ  j, 


ithp 
Trees 

BOf  tb  latitude.    Having  fsokd  in  two  attempts  for  want  of  means, 

X  3  h« 
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tmplBJJX^fiitiird  in  the  year  1774,  in  conjunction  with  Ricbari 

>?y^liitvvQ^tlij  a  manwhp  has  left  some  brick  and  mortal  aioftamenEs 
of  his,  cccfialritity  in  the  town  of  Stafff^rdj  which  he  represented  m 
jarliament.  Their  scheme  was  to  ascend  the  MissbUiij  discoifet 
he  ^Qurpe  of  the  Oregan  or  River  of  the  \Vest,  and  proceed  do^vti 
a^,nij&e^  tp  it^  mouth — precisely  what  CaptaUis  Lewis.  andClarte 
^Igj^y^  .accoTTiplidjed.  There  they  were  to  have  formed  a  set' 
tjera^ntjjaud  atteinpted  to  discover  a  pas^ge  from  the  Pacific  to 
K  mi:icyi*a  |}ay^  and  they  were  to  have  taken  whh  them  artificers 

f;id  ^^amen  suBlcientto  build  and  navigate  vessels  for  this  purpose. 
'he  promotion  of  Buch  discoveries  is  one  of  tlje  glories  of  the  pi^ 
's^tr.eign  :  government  approved  the  enterprize,  and  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  reahzcd  when  the  troubles  in  America  began,. 

n?>^'  That  the  completion  of  the  scheme,'  says  Carver,;  *  which  I  bave 
h^S  thff  honour  of  jirst  plan  in  iig  and  at  t  tempting,  will  some  time  or  other 
be  effect titi,  1  make  do  doubt  Those  vvhs>  are  so  ftirtunate  as  to  suicc*^ed 
iii.it,  will  reap  (exclusive  of  the  national  advantages  iha^  must  ensue) 
^oluments  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  And  whiht  ibar 
ipirits  are  elated  by  their  success j  perhaps  they  may  bestow  some  ccm- 
lltehdalions  and  blessings  on  the  person  that  fim  pointe<l  out  to  tH(*^ 
the  way;  these,  ihiiitgb  but  a  shadowy  recompense  for  aU  my  toil,  1 
shall  receivu  with  pleasure/ 

;  tarver  has  Ions  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such  redoitepense  ; 
put  it  would  not  have  mb become  the  American  journalists,  if  they 

had  bestowed  upon  their  able  and  enterprizing  foreniiuierj  tlie  com* 
niendation  which  he  anticipated  atid  desired,  '     ' 

Had  the  expedition  been  executed  und^r  tiie  aU^pice^  of  the 
British  government,  it  would  have  been  fitted  tuit  With  chnr;n:f eristic 
Jiberality;  draft^^men  and  naturalijtts  wtiuld  hkve  been  attached  to 
jt^  and  the  ofRclal  publication  might  have  vied  in  fccaniyind  t?x- 
ceHcncc  with  that  of  CooFs  Voyages.  It  is  both  itngratefiil  Btid 
unjust  to  censure  an  individual  traveller  if  he  fail  as  an  artist^  or  be 
deficient  in  those  branches  of  science  which  woUld  have  enricbfcd 
his  observations  ;  every  man  who  contributes  to  the  stock  of  oiW 
taowledge  is  a  benefactor  to  the  pnUHc,  and  entitled  to  our  rei^^^t 
^nd  gratitude.  But  when  espedi  lions  for  the  purpose  of  diicoifefy 
are  undertaken  by  a  public  body,  that  body  is  censarab|c^j  if  any 
thmg  be  wanting  to  render  the  information  full  and  compl^t&« 
There  could  be  no  want  of  draftsmen  and  nalunilisb'intljteU  fitted 
States^  and  young  nieu  of  liberal  pursuits  are  never  hkelj'  td'ibtj 
w^anting  in  enterprize.  The  fault  therefore  rests  with  those  ^to 
directed  the  expedition,  and  is  probably  imputable  te  the  spirh  of 
an  iiliheral  and  parsfmonious  government. 

The  expedition  under  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarki;  lifras  propo^ 
to  Congresa  in  the  beginning  of  1803j  aod  begun  iu  liic  Jiay  of'thd 

following 
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following  year.  The  first  notice  o£  it  was  a  summary  narrative 
by  Captain  Lewb^  which^  with  some  account  of  ttie  li!ii9iiU^/'w|i9 
presented  to  Congress  in  1806^  and  aftei^wards  re-pHnt^tt' in  this 
country.  There  is  some  curious  matter  in  £his  pub^^atidil,  btit  the 
writer  has  not  distinguished  what  is  original  and  what  is  tn^i^e  com- 

Jilation,  and  has  made  ^ee  use  of  Carver's  Travels  withbift  re* 
jrrin^  to  them.  A  second  and  fuller  adcount  by  Patrick  Gassj  t 
^rjeant  in  the  party,  was  published  at  Pittsburgh,  re-ptrblisiied 
here,  and  noticed  in  our  second  number.  We  have  now  the  ofBciid 
narrative,  printed  from  the  American  original,  the  sheets  6f  Whidi 
were  forwarded  to  this  country  by  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  volume 
if^bich^  for  weight  and  fullness,  reminds  us  of  old  times,  cbntainhig 
nearly  as  much  as  three  quartos,  such  as  quartos  are  in  these  di^ 
generate  days.j 

The  party  consisted  of  nine  young  men  from  K^tuoky,  fourteen 
jioMiei's,  who  volunteered  their  services,  two  French  ^vatermeii,  an 
interpreter  and  hunter,  and  a  black  servant ;  all,  except  the  last, 
were  enlisted  to  serve  as  privates  during  the  expedition,  and  three 
Serjeants  were  appointed  from  amongst  them.  In  addition  to 
|)iese,  seven  soldiers  and  nine  watermen  were  engaged  to  assist 
in  carrying  tiie  stores,  and  if  need  should  be,  in  repelling  an 
attack,  of  which  some^  apprehensions  were  felt  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  journey.  Captain  Merewether  Lewis,  who  was  Mr.  Sti- 
feiBon's  private  secretary,  and  Captain  William  Clarke,  both  fjfficers 
rf  the  army,  were  associated  in  the  command.  They  embarked 
in  three  boats ;  the  first  was  a  keel  boat,  fifty-five  feet  lon^,  dra^ving 
dife^  feet  water ;  a  deck  of  ten  feet  in  the  bow  and  stern  foimed  a 
K]|re€astle.and;Cabin,  and  the  middle  was  covered  by  lockers,  which 
mighl  )(».  raised  so  as  to  form  a  breast-work  hi  case  of  attack  ; 
the '.other  two  were  perioques,  in  American  language,  or  open 
boals,  one  of  six,  the  odier  of  seven  oars;  and  two  horses  were 
to  be  led  along  the  banks  for  the  use  of  the  hunters.  On  the 
14(]i  May,  1804,  leaving  their  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^Wood  River,  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi  op- 
,P99ite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Missouri,  they  began  Uie  longest  river 
%of^e  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  since  that  of  Orellana.  They 
were  not  indeed  amused  by  such  t?iles  as  were  toid  lo  Hennepin 
and  to  MarqueUe,  when  they  Explored  tbte  Misai-^sippi ;  that  it 
wiis  full  of  monsters  who  devoured  canoes  as  well  af  men  ;  that 
the  devil  stopt  it^j  passage  and- sunk  all  those  who  vtutured  to 
approach  the  place  where  he  stood,  and  that  the  river  itself  at 
^last  was  swallowed  up  m  the  bottomless  gulph  of  a  tremendous 
whirlpool ;  nor  thd  they  expect  to  meet  with  the  Spirits  and  Rg- 
jSji^Pf^  who,  were  formerly  said  by  the  savages  to  inhabit  the  couii- 
Jff\e^  thioug^  which  they  wer^  to  p^ss.    But  there  was  enough 
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l(^eioitefl«iagi«ilaoii  iojtha^iDe  c^agkm  beftfc-elildteji.*«irsn  ik  aoii^ 

^((eii  tlie<£Ediiei^t9<'8ai<l}!^aMi  laite  iiw«ntilMli»d»iKBtnraUk«l3xp]b<ML 

i|^jlQirveTf^<tuiievtlK  kingdom  of  the  €rn6ail^Quiirtra^}>tiK'  ElddEjMbr 
QfvNviV^rioa^/fcas  marked  in  the  imqps;  it  mw  in  tfMa:diiBc6eil 
that  iiftiHibnlan  ^placaod  tfa^ 'country  xk  hk  bearded  MdeeemieUa^ 
pbosQiOOttplexion  was  not  darker  than«  Spaaiaiid's;  who  jpbMessM 
i^QtiborderB  of  a  great  aait-nrater  kke^  on  die -shores  <tf  ^icfc'llle^ 
jiadc^ikli^a^widLed^tties  andanluindred  smaller  towns/ and  w'boM 
Hetghbonra^'  tke  Tafacdanks^  ploughed  with  oxen ;  confined  their 
Mf^amMlike  the  Italians^  and  used  copper  money^  which  th^  Baron 
ventured  to  represent  in  a  print.  Carver,  whose  veracity  coiild  not 
l»^caUed  in  (j^noatian,  bad  heard  of  a  naiion  near  the  beada  of  the, 
Missouri,  whiter  dian  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  something  tn- 
ffffior  in)Stature>  xAo  cvkltifated  the  ground  and  in  some  degree  thm 
ffts  :  afid  to  die  weatwwpd  of  those  mountains^  livhere  the  Missouri 
jhud  ita  iousce  on  one  side^  and  the  great  River  of  the  West  on  the 
^thoi^'he  was  It^ld  dtat  a  pec^e  dwelt,  among  whom  gold  was  so 
jj^entiflil^  that  their  commonest  ut^isiU  were  made  of  it :  they  were 
iHqppcMcd  ta  beihe  old  tributwies  to  Mexico^  who  fled  thither  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  atill  believed  tb^  sea  coasts  to  be  infested  wiib 
^mon^ers  like  the  great  serpent  of  Urganda^  breathing  forth  iije  ai]td 
^ittnoke,  and  bearing  dtai^^Bmed  men  in  their  inside.  The  exisi- 
Mce  of  the  Welsh  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  continent  had  been 
inore  positively  asserted.  Genera]  Bowles,  the  Cherokee,  when  in 
England,  had  been  questioned. concerning  these  descend anta  of 
Madoc;  he  declared  that  aueb  a  people  were  to  be  founds  aiid 
inrhen  the  map  was  laid  before  him  and  he  was  requested  ta  indicate 
where,  he  laid  his^  finger  on  one  of  the  branches  4>l  the  Missouri. 
Pike's  Travels  bad  lessened  the  probability  of  finding  such  a  tribe, 
but  not  entiralj  destroyed  it ;  and  certain  it  ^Fas  that  if  any  dts- 
coveries  either  iq  naStoral  history,  or  in  the  histoiji  of  mun^  were 
]^  to  be  made  iyi  America,  it  must  be  in  this  direction.  '  Tlie 
bsst  mitbentidatBd  accounts,'  8ay&  Patrick  Gass^  *  inibrmed  09  that 
«ve  were  to  nass  through  a  ooouCry  possessed  by  nuttkcrous  pow#r-r 
fiil  and  .wanike  nations  of  savages,  of  gigaiicie  stature,  fierce, 
treacherous  andern^l,  and  |»articularly  hostue  to  awhile  men ;  arid 
fam^e.  had  iinked^ith  tradition  m  oppoi^ing  mountaim  to  otjr  coinrset 
,  VKbich  bimian^nterpriie  and  exertion  w  oiild  attempt  in  vain  to  palss.* 
%  .  A  hundred  and  ^«rty-4hrae'  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
«oniv  the  Osage  river  £eiUs  into  it:  the  tribe  of  the  name  name  give 
ajtrasi^  bistiory  of  themselt^s^  and  afford  a  curioit3  iostance  df 
((UperstttioB  yielding  to  initerest.  The  founder  ^f  their  natjon, 
thqy  say^  was  a  8naiT>  who  being  carried  away  by  a  flood,  and  Mt 
MiKposed^qsi.the  shore,  was  ripened  by  the  heat  ^f  the  sua  klo^ 


16UL  lJgmAnd^GhBkS£  AMtM^^^inmiA  *  Ml 

w^jfm'^  feflBiiriidbllle  fianrci^^iq{fclei^Aiid  k^iumwv^^^^"^^ 

ffif^t<toDtlBE9bK|BateKtial  f€ibto<ms:  viiutiniilK  ^ifetf^lnidffiiktt^ 

teugbt  tfleaii  (the  !Tiliirt»>o£  bearver  gIocis^  *  the  ti^  oli  caasar^fii^^Uft 

heen  ^forgMea^  and  the  pom^aBitnals  bate  fneavly.k>st«tt/the^itK. 

^^«g0»<tf>Mndml<    The  name  ofra  chlBf  (Mndi|g'th6;Oi2^l«^ 

Ibe^sMwouris  is  Incar 'had  this  word  in  ttus  aigmfipatioii;4Mbil 

foilnal jidwng.  die  Natcfaea^  it  wouM  have  faeut  difficiak  mttociiifidr 

ffc^dationsliip  b^Uve«»«4he  auna  of  die  Mississifipiy/  aqiltiihet'^olar 

Mtoceaof  PtrUy  however  iibposflble  te^exfifakin  br^iKQeniitcif^it. 

lBbe<Miisoi]ri»^v  feroBfiidy'a^peat.<aBd  poaiveKfiiiliiiiatioa^  wkkwaim'V^ 

idHcfid  to  about  th]rt5ifamibes4  .'^  ;  "  ).^^<:i:  m.  v  •  buohit^^ 

'jrijAbodt^onidsiiiDmet  die  party  stifiiared  fery  |iittok>ijpoai  hebt^>diA 

Ihemomeler  liaiDg  aa  bi^  aa^nety^iaytbiit^llhe^iAKiiiKliigit^ 

and  fa^beiffka  to  refcesfa  thou  v  boii».bi$ike  oait/i|Ddactbtfir  amt^ 

mk4ktAt.\t^y  and oAi die* parts  iBoat  exposedteadibnp^  bipouklt^ 

of  daoNfaark  or  of  bdian.Diedi  .rBnaoTediAenv^they^iasoabeA  Ulfk 

(diaftaderi'to  die  miifldiaessof  the  i]jmi?  wailet?:-4tf4ik(^foetaithfi&(ito 

ia»jter  was  asLiidcfyy  and  that  dwy  w^ie^piagued  WithrbDUiV'^bdi^ 

attfficieatiilo  ditnii<  for  cause  and  effect.:  lUW  wifeeHsays/tlMiq^^ 

didrttotaffisct  the  gBsecalr  heaUb  of  tbepatt^hnrUck'wasiiqipitedil 

ilpDody  if  notbctln^  thaitdvDto'f  the jfme nnm^ati^(^^i[aa»iKnMf. 

-odnr  sitaatioii^-'^OQgh  be  haff8aidiirtfaeLaaihiefiaii^itipbptbat(tbiiy 

£ffraie;iH:caaioiiatiy1raiA>led  md)<^dy6eiiter7^.rt-^Eail^iil/  Ai^itstUhc^ 

.faHbau'i^itervieiirAvitb  ^Mpavfy  of.Oli<)esy  io?wb(Hiiithe^idi|iiige(iii 

iidiagostBraoBtbt^iirarfrai^aaanii^  and«avpi«aeptflrade  ofpaM^biai^ 

MaeiMis^  powdery and'wfaiskfijjr^^ith  some uleddsof boodur £(iDdMr 

«bkbiiwbdifW0re^fae?Big  Herse/die  Wfake  HoraB^th^  Littlo  lUef^ 

.Aodaaittuadl  \i4iQjhbdiAfa^  better  name  of  Hospkalit^sj    Tli^wkie 

.ainnus ibdidnttOdebea/iaklaiflDed  the  travellers  to inBdiata'betwdn 

lliem.     The  Mahas,  four  jears  before  this  lime^  had  lost  four  hurt 

-tdred  of^dieir  mm%i  alid  their  chief  the  Blackbird,  by  the  ^timll-pox« 

bi  Abyssinia,;  liliofe  this  dreadful  diisease  is  ^uppoeed  to  have  ori- 

<iginated,  wheA  any  per^if^n  is  aeked  witli  it,  the  neighbours  Pun  ouad 

the  house  wmk  3tn  tife  to  it^  ^md  cQpsuine  it  wilh  its  miserubJe  iiiha- 

,^itantB.    , "iFire  Ainiirican  Indiaiiw  regard  die  contagion  with  lUmon 

imi  HHida  tmrror*-  The  Mahos  hud  been  a  powoiml  and  warlike 

,iribe  till  now  J  :»'bett  (Jit^  fl»W  Uieir  strength  uaatiug  by  a  malady 

'vibifb  ibcgf  ct>ul|i!ti«itiim  resiat  nor  preveut,  they  became  rnmtie; 

'lJl*J'«^t  firclodirir  vitlai^e^  mid  waauy  of  them  killed  their  wifei 

ami  chiidreii  u>^^it  iheni  die>iifletings  of  disease,  and  xhsit^m 

itnigbt  uU  ^o- togetlicf' 10* Ithe I  land  tif  touls.     The  d«*ceai9  <i  **■" 

>m5  buried  Mpuu  ilic  suniinit  of  a  hilU  about  Uiree^  hvm^'-'    ^ 

sbo%^  dit!  M  li^Lrtiri  i  •  *  mteiaijfi  aa.nsiied  ove/  hi^bp4^  *^ 


38^  Lewis  fi2i^^CIarke'5  Amerkan  Trofvekf  Ja:^. 

to^hijB  from  lime  to  tlme^  and. to  gratify  t^em  tb^  Americans  left4i 
flag  upon  the  g.mve. 

One  of  the  party  having  died  soon  after  they  past  this  place,  they 
namett  Floyd^  river  ai'ter  him^  and  elected  Patrick  Gass,  tlie  homely 
jourualist  of  iha  eKpediiioii^  to  the  rank  of  Serjeant,  vacated  by  hii 
decease.  The  great  Sioux  river  which  falls  into  the  Missouri  near 
Floyda,  find  Uke  it  from  the  north,  is  remarkable  for  having  one  of 
iu  creeks  couaidered  as  a  acred  ground  :  the  cliffs  there  are  of  t^at  req 
stone  of  which  theltidjans  make  their  calumets^  and  all  being  equally 
interested  in  procuring  a  supply  of  this  material,  the  quarries  are 
considered  aa  a  sanctuary  where  hostile  tribes  meet  in  peace.  The 
men  were  now  seized  with  disorders  of  the  stomach,  w&k:h>  WOn 
inquiry^  were  thought  to  proceed  from  a  scum  covering  th^  surface 
of  the  water  ulong  the  !iOuthem  shore ;  they  took  care  to  disperse 
thi»  before  they  dipt  for  drink,  and  then  the  couiplainl  ceased» 
The  cau^e  was  soon  ascertained ;  there  was  a  great  quantity  of 
cobalt  in  one  of  the  clifl^'s  on  this  side,  and  Captain  Lewis  in 
making  some  experiment  upon  it,  was  much  injured  by  ita  fumes 
and  taste.  Near  this  place  is  a  singular  mound  which  none  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  dare  approach ;  they  call  it  the  mountaio  of 
Little  People  or  Little  Spirits,  believing  that  it  is  the  ahpdi 
of  dviarf  devils  in  the  htiman  form,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  hi^ 
with  enormous  heads,  armed  with  sharp  arrows,  and  always  on  me 
watch  to  kill  those  who  come  nigh  their  residence.  CaptaiQ9 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  with  a  party  of  uieir  men,  made  a  four  hoaitf 
inarch  to  visit  this  place  of  terror,  though  the  heat  was  ^  ^VP^ 
sive  that  their  very  dog  was  unable  to  hear  the  fatigue.,  '^ley 
found  in  tlie  midst  of  a  large  plain,  and  at  the  distance  pf  ei^f^ 
or  nine  miles  from  any  other  hill,  a  large  mound,  the  base  pf  in^lifiqli 
is  a  regular  parallelogram,  the  longest  side  being  ,aboiit  tHvee  bu^ 
dsed  yards,  the?  shorter  sixty  or  seventy  :  fro^i  tne  longest  sji^  li 
rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  north  aiid  soudi  to  |;he  heighl;  of 
about  seventy  feet,  having  on  the  top  a  Jievel  twelvSe  feet  broa(^  aqa 
ninety  m  length.  The  north  and  south  extremiti^  £m*&  coim^ii 
by  two  oval  borders  which  serve  as  riew  bases,  and  divide  the  yvU^ 
BKJe  into  three  «teep  but  regular  gradations  from  the  plain,  j^g^ 
withstanding  the  extreme  syn^metry  of  this  hiH,  whicl)  mad^  i,t  r 
first  sight  appear  artificial,  they  concluded,  from  the  disposjtioi^ « 
the  strata,  t^at  it  might  be  natural.  Another xause/be^deslth^sji 
gttlai^ity  of  its  appearance  and  situation,  has  contributed  to  jit^'.evj 
report.  The  Indians  always  attribute  an  unusual  assemiil^^j^'^oj 
Ibifds  to  some  supernatural  cause ;  the  wind  blowiiGig  ov.er  t^e 
^a^,f  drives  the  in&ects  agamst  the  hill,  and  the  birdsil^kj 
m  pursuit  of  them.  .      ,     *i  b^fl 

T^y  were  next  invited  to  a  camp  of  tl^e  Y^nlftonS|  ^  trj)^«,p|/i3? 
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Bt6vtsi  trnfiod.  The  cMefa  descrited  th»  wAntsbf'thfrf  people; 
entreated  the  Americans  to  send  them  traders;  biei^d' for  powder 
atid  ball^  and  fbr  some  of  thtir  great  fethfer's  niilk,-i-i  curiou^  ^p- 
pidfation  for  spirits, — the  bane  of  the  Indis^n  tHbes !  "Theise  Yank- 
tdiis  have 'borrowed  from  the  Kite  Indians  a  militai^  ordifeS^  6r  frti- 
^rViitV;  Whi^h  is  the  more  remarkable  ^hen  thcutiivetsal  system  of 
U(fmi\  wairfare  is  remembered.  The  members  aire  bocmd  to  e^h 
pji^ef  try' friendship,  and  by  a  voW  never  to  retreat  or  turn  aMtfefrom 
^ilV  dangler,  ftnd  ne^er  to  give  way  to  their  enemies;  Ais  oa^th  tber^ 
bl^We  with  suicidal  punctilio.  Crossing  the  Missouri  On  ih6 
ttte,  they  came  to  a  hole  directly  before  them,  which  miight 
eadi!^  have  been  avoided  by  going  round;  the  foremost  of  this 
babdf  deliberately  walked  in  and  was  lost,  and  the  others  wotild 
toiVfe  followed  his  example  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by 
foifcte*  They  sit  and  encamp  and  dance  together,  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  nativesj  and  though  they  are  generally  youn^  men 
IVom  50  to  35 y  they  sit  above  the  chiefs  in  council,  and  are  more 
respected.  The  order  consisted  of  22  persons,  but  IShkd  lately 
ftllen  in  battle  and  the  surviving  four  were  dragged  from  the  fidd 
by  their  countrymen. 

Soon  after  leaving  the5>e  Indians  they  came  to  one  of  ihos^ 
(mcient  fortifications,  of  which  so  many  have  been  discovered  in  the 
western  states  of  America.  The  Frerich  interpreters  assdred 
them  that  there  were  very  mRny  such,  on  the  rivers  Platte,  Kanzas^ 
if^CfjueSj  &c,  A  full  account  of  those  in  the  state  of  Ohio  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Mason  Harris:  from  the  treeis  which  had 
|ra\^n  and  decayed  there^  it  is  estimafted  that  they  cannot  be  lesi 
man  a  thousand  years  old; — ibey  are  {Probably  Toltecan  remains, 
Mhich  now  serve  equally  to  provoke  and  baffle  curiosity.  The 
liext  adventure  was  with  a  party  of  Teton  Indians,  a  branch  of 
the  Sioux  nation.  A  medul,  a  flag  of  the  United  States,  a  laced 
iniforni  coat,  and  a  cocked  hat  and  feather,  were  presented  to  the 
chief  Utitongasabao, — the  Black  Buffalo,  who  with  Tartongaoawka, 
—the  Buffalo  Medicine,  Wawzingo, — of  the  untranslated  name, 
Matocoi|uepa, — the  Second  Bear,  and  a  few  other  personages  of 
equally  signiticant  appe^tktion  came  on  bo^rd.  The  explorers  (to 
borrow  a  title  of  American  extraction)  amused  them  with  an  air- 
gnri/ and  Succeeded  but  too  well  id  pleasing  them  with  whisky; 
ftir  they  endeavoured  to  seize  one  of  die  perioques,  and  were  only 
if^iade  to  retire  by  a  show  of  determined  opposition  and  by  sedt^ 
a  swivel  jjo  in  led  towards  them-  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  y^o, 
'if  yi  discbverers  have  been  the  most  unifbrmly  unfortunate  in  giVing 
tiaWies  to  places,  culled  a  willow-isle,  off  wbich  they  anchored. 
Bad-humoured  island,  in  memory  of  this  afiray,  and  because  they 
Uad  made  a  Good-humoured  islattd  the  preceding  day.  On  the 
^'  -inGrrow 
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^k>^t/^iiiylted^^^b  td  a  di^ce/and  tbe  two  captain^  vir^re  'ca^;96d^ 
ni^tn^^dMli^hoiiise  of  ihe  tribe,  and  placed  on  a  dressed  liniT^b'. 
8ki)ii>by1fe^l9i<iM'or  ^0  B9ack  Btifialo  himself.  The  coiirrcil-hoiiW^^^ 
Id^edlAi^^Ibtirtbr^of  a  drcle,  coviered  at  die  top  and  ^des  ^^v^' 
teli^i^^I'dre^d  iand'  sewed  together.  About  70  naeii  fbrcni^i; 
cktde'^i^^fid^fce 'chiefs  a  SpanMi  flag^and  the  American  oh^  ^m&t 
fa^^d^'ijttst  r^eived  were  blaced  before  him;  ^lod  the  pipe'^ 
j^^h^^n^  laid  upon  hvo  forked  sticks^  about  dght  iuctfi^d  froiirr 
tfk^^o^M^  wi£h  swansrdoivn  Scattered  under  it.  A  do^,  accordipg^ 
W^h^i^^teral  custom  of  the  northern  tribes^  was  tbe  chief  dainffv  oT 
tto'fbast;  the  best  parts  \vere  held  up  to  the  flag  as  a  aacrmce^^ 
the  ^calumet  was  then  smoked;  and  after  the  feast^  whicfiSvas  not' 
dV^i^^M^it  became  dark,  the  house  was  cleared  and  a  I^^  Sre^ 
kftSdted^'ih  the  center  to  give  light  and  warmth  to  the  assembly.'' 
l^te)  dadce  thei\  began,  to  the  music  of  three  instruments^  a: 
buffalo  skin  across  a  hoop,  a  long  stick  to  which  the  hoofs  oJF^ 
deet  ktid  goa^  were  hung,  and  a  small  skin-bag  with  pebbles  in 
it;  frreof  sit  young  tnen  sung  an  extempore  son^  to  the  noise  ojt 
tiller  instruments,  and  the  dance  was  worthy  of  the  vocal  and^ 
idSl^bnientid  accompaniment.  It  wa^  fir»t  performed  by  women 
b^^y  decorated,  some  carrying  poles  adorned  with  !ica]p§,  others  i 
U^diifg  guns,  spears,  and  other  trophies  taken  by  their  kinsmen  in 
wAr ;  they  Arranged  themselves  in  two  columns,  advanced  towards^ 
ftech  tythar  With  ashuffling  step  till  they  met,  when  the  rattles  wercf' 
shikkeii,  aendlheyaU  shouted  and  shuffled  back  a^in.  The  male' 
ditnce  diflfered  only  in  that  the  men  made  this  movement  by  jump-* 
ifirg  ^p  imd  down  instead  of  ^ulllmg.  Between  the  dances  one^ 
of  the  company  came  forward  and  told  obscene  storits.  They* 
were  an  ngty  and  ill  made  race, — filthy  in  their  persons  and  mor^ 
fitlhy  in  their  food,  carrying  water  for  their  drink  in  the  paunches 
of  the  animab  tfaer^  kill,  just  as  they  are  emptied,  without  being. 
deUned ;— ^tirey  were  cheerful,  cunning  and  depraved,  The  meii 
\#ore  a  mantle  of  buffalo  skin  dressed  white  and  painted  \vit!i^ 
uncouth  figures,  every  man,  perhaps,  wearing  his  own  hist6rj^ 
in  these  hieroglyphics.  A  more  extraordinary  ornament  of  the^ 
young  men  on  gala  days,  is  die  skin  of  a  polecat  fi^ed  to  the  he^^t" 
of  a  liioccasin  to  be  dragged  after  it :  they  make  tobacco  ponchei^ 
also  of  polecat  skin,  for  the  purpose^  tt  may  be  pi^e&unied,  0^ 
perfuming  the  contents  to  theh'  taHte.  The  face  and  body  are 
gederalty  painted  wWi  a  mixture  of  giease  and  coal.  Them  is  a' 
very  remarkable  institution  among  this  people,  to  which  we  re- 
ooHeet  nothing  similar  in  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  ^v:ige 
tribes.  Th<J  chief  appoints  two  or  three  men  to  guard  the  t^^mp' 
py^nij^ht  and  m^ntain  order  in  it  during  the  day;  their  ofUce  lasti. 
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but  a  few  days,  uLeii  otliers  arc  appointed  to  succeed  them  ;  while 
it  laats^  they  must  implicitly  obey  tlie  chiefj  and  iu  their  turn  be  a« 
implicitly  obeyed  by  all  other  peiiioiis,  la  the  scuffle  wiiJitlie 
ejcpforers'  boatj  one  of  these  men  by  the  chief's  orders  put  his 
arm  round  the  mast  to  detain  it :  and  nothing  but  the  chief's  com- 
mand could  have  induced  him  to  loose  his  hold  ^  he  must  hnve  died 
ra titer  than  have  failed  in  obedience.  Two  Squaws  quarrelled 
and  were  becoming  outi-ageous,  when  ot^e  of  thc^e  peace-pre- 
Hervera  came  up  and  without  any  ceremony  whipt  them  both. 
Tbeir  dii^tinguiahing  mark  comists  in  two  or  three  raven  ai'jm  iixed 
to  the  girdle  behind  the  back  in  such  a  mannei-  that  the  tails  stick 
out  hcrison tally  from  the  body.  They  have  also  a  split  raven  skin 
on  the  head,  so  fastened  as  to  let  the  beak  project  from  the  fore- 
head. This  latter  badge  sopiev^'luit  resembles  the  head-chess  of 
the  Virginian  conjurer  as  described  by  Hariot,  and  represented  by 
D^  Bry — a  blackbird  worn  upon  the  ear,  as  a  symbol  of  magical 
art.  When  the  tribe  remove,  their  teuta  are  carried  by  dog^  whkh 
they  train  to  bear  great  burdena* 

^bout  a  fortnight  afterwards  (Oct*  B.)  they  halted  and  pitched 
tjieir  camp  near  some  villages  of  the  Ricaras^  among  whom  se* 
wral  Frenchmen  were  living  as  interpreters  or  traders.  Some 
S(fu;iws  came  to  visit  them  in  '  canoes'  made  of  a  single  buffalo 
ijcin  stretched  over  a  frame  of  basket  work  :  canoe  should  rather 
imply  a  long  and  narrow  boat;  theses  by  tlieir  aliap^  and  size,  as  well 
as  texftire,  might  more  properly  be  called  coracles.  This  tribe  ex- 
hibited a  rare  example  of  good  senses  when  whisky  was  offered 
lljem  they  expnssed  their  surprize  that  their  father  should  [> recent 
to  them  a  liquor  which  would  make  diem  fools;  and  on  anollicr 
opcasion^  ob^^erved  that  no  man  could  be  their  friend  wh(»  tried  to 
lei^  them  into  such  follies.  The  excesses  of  the  traders  had  dis- 
gttsted  them.  Li^ngsdorff  notices  a  like  forbearance  in  the  Kalus- 
chians  o^  Norfolk  Sound,  who,  though  they  like  brandy,  abstaia 
from  it  becansne  of  its  effecti,  and  lest,  if  they  took  it,  they  should 
f^ll  into  the  power  of  the  Russians.  Such  instances  are  very  rare, 
and  in  North  America  spirits  have  done  more  to  diminish  the  red 
race  than  tim  wars  w'hicfa  Europeans  have  \^'aged  against  them,  or 
small-pox,  which  they  have  introduced.  The  Ricaras  were  a  fine 
tribe  in  stature  and  person^  and  with  many  good  qualities,  and  in 
a. state  which  might  easily  be  improved  into  civilization  if  one  of 
t^  wise  quater  missionaries  were  among  them.  Their  houses 
are  circijtar  or  octagonal,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter ;  the 
frame  19  filled  up  with  willow  branches  and  graas,  and  covered  wiih 
clay,  so  as  to  form  a  warm  and  compact  dwelling.  They  culti* 
vate  the  ground,,  and  add  to  their  own  stores  by  robbing  the  nests 
4^£  jJi§  pr»irie  mice  who  lay  up  hoard^j  of  a  large  rich  bean.  The 
\o  ,^,'j     .,,,.  ^MVf    .  .1M      I   £ ;-T     .     ■       women; 
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iroiiieD  wens  dissolute;  the  custom  was  fpr  the  men  to  heJU^^rd 
ittjdileriag  their  .wives  and  sister^,  but  if  the  ladies  offened  tbeiif»' 
selves  wi&ut.  the  knowle^lge  of  tlieir  lords  and  masters^  it  mm 
cccis.idefed  adi^p^e  and  au  offence, — which,  however,  th^  wiere 
yery  ready  to  con^nut.  Ca(itain  .Clarke  bad  a  remarkably  stoiMi 
q^o  servant:  they  had  never  seen  a  negro  beforci  and  thefeHowy 
to  astonish  them  the  more,  told  them  he  had  been  a  wild  -  attimal^ 
caught  and  tamed  by  his  masters,  and  he  shewed  off  feats  of  rhis 
extsaordmary  str^gth;  they  admired  his  colour,  and  O0iisidei4Bg 
him  as  a  Merino  man,  were  exceedingly  desirous  that  he^isho^M* 
imfNrqvetbe  breed  of  Ricaras.  tibV 

^  Corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  one  of  the  soMien-bt 
sentence  of  a  court*martial,  in  the  presence  of  a  Ricara  chiefy^«riio 
Wfwso  much  affected  that  he  wept  aloud ;  and  when  the  olT^ceiM 
explained  to  him  and  the  necessity  of  the  example,  he  re|^d,  Ibat 
examples  were  necessary,  ;and  he  himself  had  given  them  by  inflkt^ 
iugithe  punishment  of  death,-^but  diey  never  flogged  even  a  cbid; 
Tbia  tribe  have  some  curious  superstitions.     A  large  oak-tr^e  standi 
aloneiaajiriiiree*  uninjured  by  afire,  which  had  consumed  ei^eiy 
thing  round  it;  this  remarkable  escape  was  imputed  to  someei^ 
traoedinary  power  in  the  tree :  it  is  a  <:ustom  thereffHie  with  lh^ 
Hiparas:  to  fasten  a  string  to  it,  and  pass  the  other  end  of  the* 
siriiig  through  a  hole  in  the  ^in  of  their  own  necks;  after  i^. 
maining  thus,  attached  to  the.  tree  for  some  time,  they  thinkibey  hm 
ccmie  braver — considering,  perhaps,  that  the  string  afQtS'|»  a  condud^ 
tqr^  and  that  the  virtue  of  the  tree,  or  its  quality  of  'invulnefobilifllr 
may  thus  pass  into  them.    They  read  theii^  oy/ti  £9Vtua6l,lpi|l4lcHir 
prkate,  in  some  sort  of  hieroglypiiics  painted'  upon  la  «^[^l,  'SlM 
they  worship  three  atones,  two  of  which  have  some  >tef^MlbhuM^' 
to.buman. figures,  and  the  third  is  like  a  dog.     Obve&ieJis^^tkiiiiii' 
they  have  a  tradition,  which  Captain  Clarke  says,  mighuddoril^tlMf' 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid«    A  youth  loved  a'iBaid,'!^d8ft<l)M»dk'ts 
MHHJid  not:  consent  to  their  marriage,  he  wandered  away  tty^  laaidlfl^ 
his  misfiQrtatte,  his  dog.  went  wkh.him,  and  his<  ^kfvesiir'folIo^N^- 
they  conlinued  to  wander,  having  aathing  but  grapes  to  siibsi]^  0l>j 
til]   same   unknown  powei   cunvetted  Ujem  into  stone ;  the  traus^' 
formation  beginning  at  t!ie  feel,  and  graikiuliy  ascending  to  tbe 
nobkr  pnrts,  iiothiri|^  remams  unchanged  except  a  bunch  ofgf£i|>4$ 
which  the  iemale  hold£  in  her  bauds  till  this  day^     The  explorers 
found  abundance  of  graj^eiji  near  the  spot,  and  named -^one  of  ihtf 
places  which   they  parsed  Stone  Idol  creek   m    memory  of  ibe 

"^  Jf  tills  word  be  m^^\y  a  French  i^^nouime  for  aai annahj  which  hi 9.  JangJijt^ii  *><*- 
lubtoJ^T  ihii  Amc/niiin*  display  lht[e  last*;  In  prelerting  h.  But  pciham  [i  m^ij  dit- 
sigiiutL- optD  tend  ro  a  wtjoJ^v  i^oyjjtrj,  whiif*;vtr  be  the  iiitquallties  onhtf  gPuilti^r' 
wii^c^ttsi ^nrvuiwh  (IJt^iaUy  a  sitdi  iti  iand)  tisn  properly  ftppi/  euty  C^t^Jiii^tf^fi  \f^*'i  ^ 

'taiiat  story  f 
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^lory;.  hufXit  doeai  not  appear  that  tbey  went  to  the  spot,  aot idie^ 
4tiU»r«tbe  ^ones  are-sculptured,  or  present  merely  a  nide  imuI  acci^i- 
d«»lal  resemblance  sufiicient  for  the  shapings  erf*  iflo^^natiou.       '  /^ 

.,  il  was  the  middle  of  October  when  ,the  party  tisited  these  In*!* 
dmi^  the  weather  then  gave  indications  of  the  appreaohing.jEaeasQO, 
«^;9li*thetead.of  the  month  they  encamped  for  th&  winter,  havi^ 
«Viv^Qoed  1600  miles  up  tlie  river.  Tbey  had  net  yet  reached  an 
unexplored  country ;  Evans  had  been  thus  far  several  years  before 
tk^  in  siearcb  of  iiis  countrymen  the  descendants  of  Mado^'ft-co* 
1m^>  and  tbey  met  with  several  Frenchmen,  and  likewise  some 
traders  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  pkjBe 
dii^scn  for  their  encampment  was  near  some  Indian  villages^  of  the 
IVJtiadanSy  Ahnahaways,  and  Minnetarees;  with  the  former  of  these 
tithes  the  Ricaras  were  at  war,  and  peace  was  now  made  between 
th#m.  Tb(S  chiefs  of  these  villages,  according  to  the  Americ^a 
systemi  were  now  recognized  in  their  respective  ranks  in  the  pame 
of  fjof^  governn)ent  of  the  United  States ;  flags  were  given  theni^ 
ivi^d^  of  the  President,  and  others  bearing  the  more  useful  repre^ 
sentations  of  domestic  animals,  of  a  farmer  sowing  graini  a^d  of  s^ 
weaver's  loom.  Other  presents  were  added,  of  which^  to  the  credit 
of  the  Indians,  none  was  prized  so  highly  as  an  iron  com  mill^ 
Tba  FiTopria  qn^s  taMtibus  of  these  chiefs  are  of  formidable  ap»- 
pearaoee  in  their  own  language,  and  of  curious  import.  Ther^ 
w^<e  .*  the  White  Buffalo's  robe  unfolded,'  (not  to  alarm  the  readec 
\yitb Jiie.seaQuipedalian  originals,) '  the  Old  Woman  at  a  distance,' 
'  die.  Jnif^le  Wolf 's  Medicine  and  the  Two  Tailed  Calumet  Bird^' 
'  ibe.Rig  Man.  and  the  Wolf  Man,'  '  the  Little  Raven  and  the 
liUie  fctx/,^  .the  Big  White  and  the  Big  Thief.'  They  expressed 
tl^iri>aaitiU4clioa  at  havii^  made  peace  with  their  enemies  by  ^e 
sUikio^>pbrwcv  that  their  women  might  now  put  o£f  their  mocca-* 
sWiatinigbt, 

I  iT^ift Jh«ee..tril;>es  lived  in  harmony  with  each  other;  liieir  Jan« 
gSHIgfAlvKere^  different,  but  were  gradually  intermingUi^^  The 
^b9#dank/ exemplify,  in  a  striking  manner>  how  naturally  ioeknesa 
apd^ll^alilig  iinpr^  untutored  man  with  a  sense  of  his  dependence 
upoonuni^enJSowers^  and  thus  give  rise  to  superstition.  Tbeji^ 
b$^v«itl^.one  iGreat.Spirit  presides  over  them  whom  they  call  the 
Qiq^i^  ]4i^diidne>  evei;y  individual  has  his  particular  Medicine,  whicb 
i%'#QOiqlimes(  an  imaginary, being,  more  freijuently  an  animal,  (as 
(ll¥l|lp|i^njCalibeliC'has  ma  .patron  saint,)  to  mtercede  for  kirn  widi 
t^Oreal  iMi^^ine;  and  niedicine  is  the  appellative  for  whatever 
is-m^tenou9  or  wonderful.  The  blacksmith's  bellows  was  a  very 
gMat  fh^icine.  The  Mmidans  and  Minnetarees  have  each  a 
?^I^?*?}?^/^J^%)?^  is  ilieir  great  oracle.  They  send  to  consult 
it  ever^  apc9D§.concerning  the  prospects  of  the  year^  and  it  is  con- 
'  :^>  suited 
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iuRed  aho  at  oAcr  tisies  o»  extraor&Miy  ocoittoiis.  It  k  a  dadk 
^roii^  stole,  twenty  feet  m  circunifereBcey  widi  a  smoodi  sorfoce.' 
The  deputies  who  visit  itjpreseiit  it  widi  die  pipe,  aheroiUely  talaag 
a  wlnff  them^ves  and  offering  tbe  pipe  to  the  stone ;' they  theoTCK 
tire  to  an  adjoining  wood  for  the  night,  and  in  the  momins  wUtd 
marks  are  found  on  tbe  stone,  which  Captain  Clarke  well  obssrvw 
diey  who  made  them  are  at  no  loss  to  decypher.  When  any  one 
is  desirous  of  doing  honour  to  his  protecting  spirit  he  gives  an  eiH 
tertainment  which  b  called  a  Medicine  dance ;  he  makes  a  kmi^ 
at  which  the  unmarried  women  dance  naked  in  open  daylight,  aod 
prostitute  themselves  publicly  in  the  intervals  of  the  dance!  The 
writer  cannot  he  charged  with  offending  decency  in  desciibin^  thii 
abomination, — he  has  related  another  not  less  abominable,  in  Latm, 
from  resjpect  to  decorum ;  but  in  both  instances  it  is  evident  that 
he  and  his  companion  were  not  men  who  felt  any  pain  at  beholding 
ihe  degradation  of  human  nature.  Thanks,  however,  to  these 
tinvell^s,  and  to  such  as  these,  we  shall  no  longer  be  pestered  widi 
riiapsodies  in  praise  of  savage  life ;  it  is  now  known,  what  never 
ou^t  to  have  been  doubted,  that  in  that  state  the  greater  part  of 
our  virtues  are  never  developed,  and  all  the  vices  of  brute  man  are 
called  into  full  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  bestial  indecency  of  their  manners  the  vatn, 
exercise  a  tremendous  authority  over  the  wives  who  venture  to  ^ 
pose  of  themselves.  A  woman  after  a  quarrel  with  her  husband 
took  refuge  in  another  house ;  for  this  offence  her  life,  it  seems, 
might  legally  have  been  taken,  and  the  man  accordingly  beat  her 
dreadfully  and  stabbed  her  in  three  places.  She  escaped  to  the 
American  encampment,  and  thidier  he  followed  her  to  complete 
his  revenge,  but  was  persuaded  to  take  her  home.  He  said  he  hacf 
lent  her  to  one  of  the  seijeants  for  a  night,  and  would  give  her 
to  him  if  he  would  have  her;  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  th^ 
Went  their  way  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  much  apparent  love.  A 
wife  of  Le  Borgiie,  as  the  one-eyed  chief  of  the  Minnetaree$  wis 
called,  eloped  from  him  with  a  man  who  had  been  her  lover  l>efore 
her  marriage :  the  man  deserted  her,  and,  that  she  might  not  peridt 
for  want  of  subsistence,  she  was  fain  to  return  to  her  father's  nouie. 
As  soon  as  Le  Boi^ne  heard  this  he  quietly  walked  there;  shewn 
sitting  near  the  f^re,  and,  without  noticing  her,  he  began  to  smok^ 
with  the  father.  Tbe  old  men  of  the  village  now  joined  themi  for 
they  had  followed  Le  Borgne,  knowing  hi?  temper,  in  ^e  hope  tK 
appeasing  him.  He  continued  calmly  to  smoke  as  long  as  l|e 
thought  proper,  then,  rismg  to  depart,  he  took  the  womain  hs  htt 
hair,  led  her  to  die  door,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  tomabawk 
put  ber  to  death  before  her  father's  eyes !  Yet  this  same  man  bdiafsd 
very  differently  some  time  afterwards  on  a  like  occaskm*  *  AoodlC^ 
'     ^  of 
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o  f  lu$  \viv;€s  e  I  op  p  cl ;  t!i  e  y  ( >  ut!  i  w  i  l  b  vvl  i  o  i  u  ^1 1  €  fl  c  f!  \v  a  s  n  o  t  a  ^M,^ 
ajjpport  her,  atia  tliejf  bolli  a^imieil  to  the  village,  wljere  the  woman 
pT^seuted  herself  before  her  lmsb;uKi  yiicl  eMtrtateii  forgiveness* 
l^e  Borgne  sent  for  the  youth,  who  came  expecting  tt>  he  piU  to 
tleath.  The  chief  mildly  asktid  them  if  they  atUt  loved  each  other.; 
:ni<j  vv!itTi  tie}  replied  that'  nothmg  but  want  coujfl  biive  mduced 
them  to  sepujatej  he  gave  up  his  wjf^  to  tl^e^arompu^  arid  presented 
h mi  w I tfi  three  horse**.  :        ''       '    ^ 

"Tb^^  Mandans  have  an  odd  traditiuh  of  their  origin.     They  te- 
li*.  ve  tEiat  their  whole  nation  in  the  beginning  resided  in  a  large  vil- 
f  ii:'    "Hide*'  ground  near  a  sub  terra  neons  late.     A  vine  extended  its 
jujL-  dosvn  to  this  village,  and  gave  them  a  ghuipse  of  our  upper 
HghL     Some  adventurers  climbed  up  by  these  roots  nnd  brought 
hack  ao  eood  a  report  of  buffaloes  and  frnit,  and  so  tempting  a 
sanipte  otgrnpes^  that  th?  whole  nation  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the 
better  region;  men,  w^oinen,  and  children,  accordingly  began  to 
ascend?  ^>i*t  when  about  half  of  them  bad  reached  the  surface,  the 
tjfie  bidke  under  the  weight  of  a  corpulent  woman,  and  the  ascent 
wh^  olosed  upon  her  aud  the  rest  of  tlie  nation.     They  espect  tp. 
renirn  after  death  to  this  their  original  seat ;  but  there  will  be  a  (ak^ 
to  cross  before  they  reach  the  village  of  their  fathers,  and  the  wjcked, 
becaiL^e  of  the  btWden  of  their  sin?,  will  bo  unable  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage.    One  of  their  elders  during  the  winlerj  just  as  he  was  dying, 
desiitjj  to  bo  drest  in  his  best  robe  when  lie  \vas  dead^  carried  to  a 
hill,  and  there  aeuted  on  a  stone  with  his  face  toward  their  former 
place  of  ab<5de^  thtit  lie  might  go  straight  to  his  brother  who  had 
■::njie  before  bini  to  the  ancieiU  village  underground.    This  man  had 
Si. en  1'20  \vi liters.     TTiey  are  a  very  hardy  race  and  support  cold 
ii>  n  munner  wbirli  the  Amei leans  had  thought  impossible^  thougl* 
tb(\v  tbt'Lit^i.ilves  \^c^e  tf)!erably  case-hardened,— a  party,  with  Cap* 
ta;!i  I.luj.^  at  thttir  liefid,  encamping  out,  and  having,  Patrick  G^ss 
r  ',  A  tolt-rable  lodging  vrilli  the  assistance  of  the  hides  of  the  buf- 
:  !   ;     they  liad  lilKd,  at  a  time  when  proof  spirits  M-eie  froycen  ip 
.    luinuf cs.     I'lie  horses  are  as  hardy  as  themselves ;  by  day 
r./  li  t  loose  tij  search  for  grass ;  at  night  they  are  collected, 
rivi/  ;ni  unnfnl  of  ?>mnl!  houghs  of  the  cotton  wood,  which, 
i  :  li!^  very  jnicvj  soil,  and  brittle,  form  a  nutritious  food;  and  this 
^      Tr-  \}\\:\n  lb  tidrrable  case.     This  tree  resembles  the  Lombardy 
,  and  does  in 4  exceed  eighteeu  inches  diameter  in  its  growth, 
Linoiijs  thut  tltcse  tribes,  ^vho  haW  horses,  should  tt^e  their 
>r  3rauL^!it  Diid  tlip^lr  woineii  for  burden. 
-'  Titdtims  baje  a  gariie,  whljcih  the  Americans  supposed  to 
►  mharion  of  billiards,  probably  iu  yen  ted  by  the  French 
ilrtgOTgdd  ;  it  was  played  witli  stone  draftsmen  on  a  wooden  floor 
4ff^9ms  JO'ltVigth  ;  the'  sticks  are  about  Tour  feet  long  with  tw6 
'■'voii,  xii.  NO.  XXIV.  Y  short 
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4iort  t)i€qes..«|  one  4eM  m  the  i^xmof  n  ,v^^  $o  {i^.th^t  tfnir 
viho^  w)UL  3ljd^  MoQg  tb«  9{piK>lb  floor.  "JThe  players  cw:^ng^^ 
floor  9nd^wh^  ftb^utbalf  way,  »Ude  t)ie  sticks  softer  th^d^^^oNB^ 
This  game  must  be  greatly  esteeioed^  or  so  much  labour  woiM  i^l 
ie  bestdfweK)  in  smooming  md  joiuing  the  floor  for  itr  Sofi»e<ifthc 
Mapdauaaisci  Ricaraa  make  bea49  by  %  proceets  which  tWjji^  saii 
tp  have  Ie^r»t  from  some  pri«>iieis  of  die  Soak^  i^dis^v(  j^fi^m^ 
The  mi^thod  is  described  by  Captain  Ckrke;  but  it  k^  maipiffsljijri 
*1^l^  ae^ireiil  originally  from  some  Europeaa  artis^  ^  iyd^ 
requires  fiuroBean  materials^  pounded  gUuM  of  dl^fi^t  coMiii 
1»^«OMUI&tlieip$rfdient8»  \ .,:;; 

.  Tne  weather  .while  they  continued  at  ^eir  wintering  pl^^^MW 
intensely  colli.    Oil  December  1  ltb>  the  thermojni^tef  i^  mvm 
^ood  »X^l^  below  0°,  the  ice  in  the  atmosphere,  says  l^e  jouom^ 
\femg  90  ^ok  as  to  irender  the  weather  hazy,  aiid  gi^e  tj^  frnm*. 
^f^  of  two  sws  reflecting  eacb  other.    A^mb»  '  the  air  wA/i  mA 
with  ity  particles  resembling  a  fo^/    These  aib  the  sjpieii^  ot  ieci 
nfbidi  soOae  traveller  (Professor  Richardson^  if  w«  recoUe<^,^ighlly)) 
describes,  as.  having  noticed  in  Russia, — literaUy  the  arrow  <^ 
^st.    In  atiother  placet  the  joumabat  says,  *  a  frost  fell  iimML 
the  night  nearijr  ajquarter  of  an  inch  in  depth  anfl  continued  toM 
tpH  the  sup  bad  gained  aome  height :'  frost  seems  to  be  usted  hem  ai 
fl^nonimous  wiUi  mie«    Few  were  uuuned  in  the^r  li«i^  by  Ac 
severecotld  to  which  they  (|3(|>osed  tbem^VQS>  bait  xno9l;of^hi 
narty  sirf&red  in  their. eyes.    The  remedy,  which  p#rh%psitli^ 
learnt  fixHaaite  savage^  waa '  to  sweat  die  part  affected  ^^j^(&C 
the  face  fiver  a  hot  stope  and  receiving  the  fmm^  fir0m  8%n1r  t^m 
on  it/   Steller?8  remedy  for  a  like  affectipn  waa  tb^wlM^ej^ifW^ 
with  campkire  and  sugar  rubbed  upon  a  pewter  njate  tiUit  AvtfoSk 
ihen  tied-  in  a  handkemcbief  and  bound  «poQ  tbeforeh^aidU .  i  B^tffod 
traders  were  here  flxnn  the.  British  fort  and  f»9lmij9fkJhfiiAi^i^ 
boin  nver  abot^  l&O  mika  cKstant    The  Ma^dm^  mN}  Si^^nM 
received  .all  their  supplies  of  European  artic^  ifomitis^ih^siff 
through  the  Assineboitt  and  Kniatenaux  lndi«^^i«^,.{Jp(i9{jtto 
cfepetident  upon  thoae  tribes^  wtare  faw  t^i  briiMN^^jUMHidt^lvhidi 
diey  expressed  a  desire  of  revenging  if  tlm^Am^mm^  wmib)  &!^ 
Ihem  with.  aicm;i  and  ammuniftiQn.  .  A  fpre^l  |ef^bu8y  ^iai  je#pn^ifi4 
of  the  firitidi  traders.    '  Seven  of  the  Nor^-Wi)^  Gompai^ 
traders  arrived,  and  one  of  their  interpret  t^i9iE£,ui^rtalifi»ii^ 
«irculi^  among  the  Indians  «utfavQiu^ki^re|»Oi^»itbiQnime[a^ 
wessary  to  warn  diem  of  the  consequeaeoJf  they  did  aotkdesi^ 
from  such  prooeecUngs.'    Again,  '  we  told  the  doefs  tb^i  /Ae  kfi 
iieard  of  the  British  trader,  Mr.  I^roche,  H^ing 'jy^mpOsd?^ 
distribute  medals  and  flags  among  thet%  hut  that  tb^se^iimbkte 
could  a0t  be  received  froai  any  othet,  thaa  the  Americai^natian 

without 
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Wilhdtil^iilbiifi'^ifig  the  dispWiire  df  tteir^^i^  iatlier  thi^  Prad*^ 
*iit.' •'  ^Ttitrt  ir  intuch  curiobs  martter  Ujpdfi  tbe-Mbjiedt  dP^bfe^r 
IMie  iti«^  AJ^p^iiili^t  which  has  not  beeri  ilidudM  iti  ike^Efl^is^^ 
^tiofi.'    /*♦■•*'''*•  '        •;.  ^««    .i.'v  oaH;^  ?iJ  f 

iTbe  ice  did  not  break  up  tlU  the  middled  Maft^h;  *  kt^bkt^n^ 
Af^  luAdians  are  ^tn^doyed' in  ii  r^mtairkabk^  kiftd'^  ^hii£^'bq^ 
ittntdMding  plaiiM  are  set  on  fii^e;  A^sh  ^asd  tlieii'sptiiigj  upV^nd^ 
tb^  j^^Uiid  fo  tempt  the  buffaloied  tc^  cross  the  river;     (Dw'tto  wti^^ 
ilO^ft^'find  ibemsehles  oii  floatt^  ic^^  and  ^ort^'withttMidiflshil^'' 
i^uilff  fr^ttl  0tie  piece  to^notfaer;  isometimi^^  if  id'tfiiidiUo^bieg;^^ 
l^htly  upon  a  cake  not  more  than  two  feet* square ;.4MAiin-(jllift' 
nt«Si^^/%here  they  can  neiA^  fight  nor  fly^  tbe^  huntet^tak^s^tti^m 
lO'lldtimftegey  eRKl,  whto  he  ba&  given  bi^i  prey^  hs  dciitfa  Avomdjt 
pbddtetf  k  t6  shore  ott  his  icy  float.    On  the  7th  Afl^l  4b^. 
ailraiftorepfr  renewed  their joum^,  sending  Kr&,  ^t  the  stmur  ^ni^y^ 
4i^  birge  wi^  dispatches  to  thegofernment^'andl^  iE»srbj^l»Jir 
iMttirai  histoify  which  they  had  collected  as  a  present  forth^  Pi^b^ 
dentfc    The  party  now  consisted  of  thirty-two  persons.    A  Fi^ohr 
interpreter,  by  na«i^  Oiaboneau,  bad  been  engaged  at  this  pfcwei' 
Wl  Iff  was  h^ped  &at  his  wife  woiltd  be  e<)tially  usefo^  for  khe  ^wa# 
U  Snake  Indian  who  bad  been  taken  in  war  by  t^e  Afinnetar^^  anft 
sold  to  her  present  husband.    Th^  went  in  two  large  perio^ueir 
add  sik  »ttmi  danoea.    The  Squaw  was  found  serviceable  in<a>WBf 
wfaicb  had  6ot  bee<l  foreiSeen.    Wiiea  they  stopped  for  dinner  eh^ 
D^M^d^^tttht  hole^  of  the^micey  opened  diem  with  a  ka^e  sltc^ 
mi  M^iflie^^th^^tf  jwitb  "Wild  artichokes  of  the  Jerusalem  (gi# 
ms^yjf  Intfdl  ofl^i^li^lse^ et^l^ures  hoard  in  great  quantities. 
:  ;:S«itilae^^%esJtkM  tipdnl^  skirts  of  wni^er  in  these  dimates; 
fiw'dM'aft^^th^^^  out  several  of  the  mM  off  aU  tkek 

dlttfe^  reltiri^gfiohlyi^om^ding  round  the  #mst^-^-*a  fashion  which 
^mu^Uv(dha(^&M&f4tAmXj  because  llie  river  was  so  shdbw  that| 
immtik  i^atc^ tbuy  ^e^  obliged  te^  wadis.  The  6uhiOn  most  bav^ 
bedl9«bi(«ii^^t>io  ftfi^dSqUitos  alsc^wfao  no^i^aot^  annoy  thenn 
Od^ti^il^tbrtlMV^i^iMghdl a'part'ofthe  rifevbe^oiKl  whiofa no vi^ite 
Mdlvhad^ki^Jbmil''^'nfe  Muffs  riong  ^  riter  bore  veatigesrof  f^iie^ 
ikwk/'fli  ^^^kmn  ^(illk^  \^i«  vi^tmi^  ininiJiiigy^ thaowSag  o^t  much  < 
kttioiXQt(^tkia*wa^9Ul}ri^  ^  a 

wm»iif6<^  ^iiir  ^ay  and^lsadd  witk^i^any  brnfisKMital  strata  ei  car« 
hioMaid^#t>dd^<6Matibttli|^>pi^^  fisetiin^epthy 

^tfd  wmmtkd  tfa»d(j|^  di&tlaff  a^iiiifemajli^IevaUon^  aomeiai  hig^ 
Itt^^feblj^^ffe^t  ^bdVe^tb&'Wawi'great^iqilantitidi  ofj^punfic^tone 
kmAmvii^^rt^t'^kMi^^i^  m&mH  t6^^«b  beenibbded  and 
Illeb4l«#defij»i  ;by  ^posdi^y^bmng  seen  «hv4toi*9yfpialrtsbf  the  hillg 
ifrifdrbttiie^  wkc^<brbke»  a^  Wa^ditddown  Jnfto  gidlies  by  the  rata 
mfi^i/dimpmf^.  Oai^aiR  Clarke  sajw^  there  iareascai  to  believe 
u.r:'^.  y  2  -  that 
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•that  the  strata  of  coal  in  the  hills  cause  the  fire;  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
government  that  tl^ere  was  no  naturalist  in  this  expedition,  aud 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  officers  who  conducted  it  that  thej 
should  so  carefully  have  observed  all  they  saw  and  recorded  it  as  it 
^appeared  to  them.  *  We  found  several  stones/  they  say,  *  which 
seemed  to  have  been  wood  first  carbonated  and  then  petrified  by  the 
action  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  which  has  the  same  effect  ofi 
ttiany  vegetable  substances.'  Patrick  Gass  *  saw  part  of  a  log  quite 
petrified,  and  of  which  good  whetstones,  or  hones,  could  be  made/ 
Salt  also  is  abundantly  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  many 
of  the  streams  which  come  from  the  hills  were  strongly  impregnated 
"with  it.  Up  the  Whiteearth  river  the  salts  were  so  abundant  as", 
in  some  places,  perfectly  to  whiten  the  ground.  The  party  were 
now  tormented  with  sore  eyes  occasioned  by  sand,  which  was  drives 
from  the  sand  bars  in  such  clouds  as  often  to  hide  frofla  them  the 
view  of  the  opposite  bank.  The  particles  of  this  sand  are  so  fine 
and  light  that  it  floats  for  miles  in  the  air  like  a  column  of  thick 
smoke  and  penetrates  every  thing :  ^  We  were  compelled/  says  the 
.writer,  ^  to  eat,  drink,  and  breathe  it  very  copiously. 

April  ^6th  they  reached  the  Yellowstone  river,  which  they  learnt 
from  the  Indians  rises  in  the  rocky  mpuntains  near  the  Missouri 
and  the  Platte,  and  is  navigable  for  canoes  almost  to  its  head ;  it 
joins  the  Missouri  with  almost  an  equal  stream,  the  bed  of  the 
latter  river,  just  above  the  confluence,  being  520  yards,  the  water 
at  that  time  occupying  only  330  and  the  channel  deep ;  the  Yel- 
lowstone had  a  wider  channel  with  less  water ;  the  bed,  including 
its  sand  bars,  was  858  yards,  the  water  297,  and  in  its  deepest  part 
12  feet ;  but  it  was  falling  and  they  judged  it  to  be  then  at  its  sum- 
mer height.  This  place  was  thought  highly  eligible  for  a  trading 
establishment,  and  probably  will  not  long  remain  unoccupied,  as  ad- 
venturers were  already  pushing  in  that  direction  in  search  of  beavers. 
Perhaps  in  another  century  this  poor  animal  will  be  extirpated  in 
America  as  it  has  been  in  Europe.  Thus  far  the  adventurers  had 
met  with  no  enemies  and  few  difficulties;  they  now  commenced 
hostilities  with  the  bears,  of  whom  they  had  heard  formidable  ac- 
counts from  the  Indians.  The  Indians  stood  in  great  fear  of  Bruin, ' 
never  ventured  to  attack  him  but  in  parties  of  six  or  eight,  and  be- 
fore they  went  out  to  give  him  battle  painted  themselves  and  per- 
formed the  same  ceremonies  as  if  they  were  going  to  war ;  even 
with  all  this  advantage  of  numbers  they  were  often  defeated  and 
obliged  to  retreat  with  loss.  Bruin  knows  his  strength  and  rather 
attacks  a  man  than  avoids  him,  which  must  in  him  be  pure  gal- 
lantry, any  thing  rather  than  flesh  being  his  food, — ^ants,  insects  oi 
various  kinds,  eggs,  fish,  honey, — indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
he  does  not  eat.    ITie  first  whom  they  encountered  were  whitdy' 

and 
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and  these  they  conceived  to  be  the  most  formidable  species,  but 
they  fomid  the  brown  ones  equal  in  size  and  ferocity,  afid  not  less 
tenacious  of  life.     Tlie  American  black  bear  is  said  to  be  a  timid' 
animal,  who  runs  away  either  from  man  or  dog;  Carver's  acquain-' 
tance  must  have  been  among  this  breed.     La  Hontan  observed  the 
difference  of  disposition  between  them  and  the  brown,  (rougedtres,y 
the  colour. which  Captain  C)arke  describes,-^a  reddish  or  bay: 
brown;  these  he  says  are  mechans  and  ready  to  attack.     A  brown' . 
bear,  after  being  shot  five  times  through  the  lungs  and  receiving 
four  other  wouqds,  swam  haK  across  the  river  to  a  sand  bar.     This 
creature  measured  8  feet  7|in.  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  • 
the  hind  feet,  and  his  heart  was  as  big  as  that  of  a  large  ox,  his  maw  ■ 
ten  times  larger.     Another,  after  being  shot  through  the  middle  of' 
the  lungs,  pursued  his  enemy  for  half  a  mile,  then  travelled  mor^ 
than  a  mile  in  another  direction,  and  dug,  as  if  for  his  grave,  a 
hole  for  himself  in  the  earth  two  feet  deep  and  five  feet  long,  in' 
which  he  was  found  by  the  hunters.     The  skin  of  this  beast  :was  a* 
burden  for  two  men.     *  We  had  rather,'  says  Captain  Clarke,- 
*  encounter  two  Indians  than  meet  a  single  brown  bear;  their  very- 
track  in  the  mud  or  sand,  which  we  have  sometimes  found  eleven 
inches  long  and  seven  and  a  quarter  wide,  exclusive  of  the.  talons, 
is  alarming.     The  wonderful  power  of  life  which  tbey  possess 
renders  them  dreadful;  there  is  no  chance  of  killitig  them  by  a 
single  shot  unless  the  ball  goes  through  the  brain.'     Yet  notwith- 
standing their  sense  of  the  danger  th^  Americans  could  never  resist 
the  temptation  of  attacking  such  noble  game.     Six  of  the  party,  all 
good  hunters,  having  sight  of  a  large  one  of  the  brown  breed,  came 
unperceived  within  forty  paces  of  him ;  four  of  them  then  fired  and 
each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  which  went  directly  through 
die  lungs.     The  brave  beast  made  at  them  instantly;  as  he  came 
near,  the  two  men  who  had  reserved  their  shot  both  wounded  him ;; 
one  of  die  balls  broke  his  shoulder  and  retarded  his  motion  for  a 
moment ;  before  they  could  reload  he  was  so  near  th^t  they  all  ran 
to  the  river ;  two  jumped  into  the  canoe,  the  other  four  separated, . 
bid  themselves  among  the  willows,  and  firing  as  fast  as  they  could 
reload,  struck  him  repeatedly,  but  every  shot  seemed  as  if  it  only 
served  to  gujde  him,  and  he  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely  that  at 
last  they  threw  aside  their  guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  down  a 
perpendicular  bank  of  twenty  feet  into  the  water.     Even  this  did 
not  secure  them;  Bruin  sprang  after  them,  and  was  within  a  few* 
feet  of  the  hindermost,  when  one  of  the  hunters  from  the  shore  shot 
liim  in  the  head.     It  was  found  that  eight  balls  had  past  through 
hipn. 

There  was  abundance  of  less  noble  game,  deer,  and  elk,  and. 
l^u^alo^.)   The  antelope  has  a  strange  c^riosity  by  \vhich  both  the. 

Y  3  hunters 
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t^ii'flkeV*^  q(ddcl:-ejed  animal  tkie^  tinfgtit  si 
-tte^rtjA^'Hes  d6Wii  and  Ufw  dp  Ufa  armi  br'his  h«t,  br  bfa'i 
^d>ttt6h  H)^  ,(6i^ti2r^  retijlmd  on  a  li^it  trbt  to  hftk  «t  him  and  6^ 
^Ufcdt^fe^MJ^  goiilk  andrfeturhinc  two  bi^'thi*te  ^mes  till  it  cotii^ 
WilMfl^reacli  6f  tne  Wfle.  In  like  mariiier  thte  \volve8  Crotich  dMh 
tHK^'if^tfti^htelope  be  frightened,  they  reheat  Ate  tnttirieWi^; 
:»^ctlAies,it  &  skid,  feBcViiig  each  other  (f*  «fcy  =hu«t'1rf'i^- 
pt^)  M  fliey  have  decoyed  their  victim  from  ihfe  hercf/*  Ajridit 
frightful  destruction  is  made  among  the  trnffaloes,  bya^'m^pii^^t 
msXA^em.  An  Ihdlah  covers  bimsdff  wlA  the  skin  of  one  of  »ese 
^^faitald;,  flie  ears  kud  horns  fastened  on  his  own  head  so  aa  to  'de- 
^iv^  the  unsuspecting  herd.  Thus  accoutred,  he  creeps' beiwefei 
Aeto  and  One  of  the  river  precipices ;  his  companions  in  theiriean- 
thnfe  get  on  die  rear  and  side  of  the  herd,  and,  it  a  concerted  «^6l, 
^1^/chace.  '  The  bnfialoes  take  the  alarm  and  run  toward  the 
^^ettiiy;  he  leaddthem  as  fast  as  posi^hle  to  ^e  precipice,  a^ie- 
cWt^  bithself  in  some  cVevice  winch  he  has  marked ;  those  tt  the 
i>rink  are  driven  on  by  tlie  hindmost,  who  see  nd  danger  h«it  f?6Ai 
-die  htmters^  and  dre  whole  are  dios  precipitated  dowAhi  such  vnni- 
here  that,  itfter  the  Indians  have  taken  all  they  can  dispose  6^ 'and 
Aef^«roIves  gutted  themselves,  the  air  is  tainted  with  the  catrcais^ 
wbiiA  remain?— The  wolves  here  are  of  two'.spe^st;  the  stWill 
Mvolf  of^ihe  prairie  is  one;  thfe,  which  is  very  dtJicatel^  fefiifid, 
fleet,  and  )ict i ve,  is  not  large  enough  singly  to  attlitk  an*  Mt^1^|!»e ; 
fhey  usually  dierefore  go  in  parties  of  ted  ortwelvfe.  ThiiVltVci  m 
bwrows  and  sally  out  in  a  body  against  any  attfifnal^whii:3i  TO^kJto 
overpower,  but  on  the  slightest  alarm  rctr6at*ihtt>  fietfM^  V^ttithr 
bw4c  is  exacdy  that  of  a  smaH  dog;  the  dblobr  k^^e<»!teh^*ftMin 
•«indthe  fur  much  coarser  thah  that  of  th^fd^^.^Th]^  second  ^^^ 
if  of  all  cblonra  from  a  creamy  white  tb  a  BfeKtisV^Bf^iwHV*^  W 
n  a  how),  and  it  continually ^ulks  about  the  ^irtkof'th'^btlifi^foe 
bertb  to  attack  the  weary  or  wounded.  TheAvolf  oP  tlbe'J^^c 
stated  Captam  Clarke  thmks  is  not  khovm  otf  Ih^t  sjd^  bT'thi^' Hier 
-Platte,    ■•^'       *  '■>*'>  Hi  '^i.'i.'iL!  icoiii 

"  Aniong  the  presents  which  were  sent  to  tWPrebidbhff^ei^'ybine 
horns  of  the  modnUflfn  isheep,  csdled  by  the  M^aniiifai^ki'^d 
by  these  tmvellers  the  argdia,  bt|t  more  fre<(uendy  IMi^liJ^i^i^  in 

'the  usual  taste  of  their  nomenclature.     Whefhet  ft 'W  the'*dt«w 

'^iM»^(^^'theyhave  gi^ven  no  description  which  can  ehabfe''^  t^tle- 
€ide;  it  is  merely  said  that  the  animal  is  about  ^tti^  si^  bf  tf^nfidl 
elk  or  large  deer,  die  lioitii»  wiBcKbg  like  thiNie^^f  ^  rasn,  though, 
larger  and  thicker.  Gaas  is  somewhat  more  nisiite;  he  says  they 
are  of  a  dun:  colour,  except  &n  the  beUyan«(f«iwi4  A^rump,  where 
Aey  are  white;  tb^-^y  have  a  ^M  aofr  bairi  iM  tlMt  diey  very 

•^-^-^  *  *    .  litdo 
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lit^e  reiiep^ble  ^jieeg  ei^cept  in  the  head,  horns,  and  feet  He 
spesl^  of  one  wifipse  borna  were  two  feet  long  and  four  i«el  in 
qianieter  j8Ut  tl;Kj  ropt,.  and  of  another  whose  horns  weighted  twent^- 
iSve  ppunds  the  pair,  tliis  can  hardly  be  the  origmal  of  the  coni- 
moxx  sheep;  dome$^atiou  would  not  have  thus  diminibhed  ihe 
I^orns^  altered, llie  iotx%f  and  CPnvcrted  the  hair  into  wqqI  ;  that  will 
"pifobably  be  found  in  another  animal^  to  be  mentioned  herearter,  of 
w^icn  pnly  the^kin  has  yet  been  seen  by  any  European.  The  big- 
horn jwas  first  met  with  at  Two-Thousand- Mile,  as  Captains  Lewis 
^^nd  ,Clarke  named  one  of  their  stations.  •:  (  > 

^  Ti^  f^OMntry  dius  far  bad  presented  few  striking  features,  but  was 
^nerallj  what,  the  Americans  pall  handsame.    !n:om  the  nsQHtb  cif 
ib^  MissoMri  to  the  Platte,  (about  600  miles,)  it  b  describ^dvas  y^j 
lich  land  with  a  sufficient  <}usntity  of  timber;  for  {hf^  u»xtl^GO 
miles  *  gopd  second  rate  land^'  rather  billy  tbsin  levels  cottan-wcKMi 
and  \v.ilK>ws  along  the  course  oi  the  i^treams ;  ihp  uplandi  ahnost 
entir^  without  trees  and  spreading  into  boumUsss  prairie^.   Tb^rs 
are  {ndian  paths  along  the  river,  but  not  following,  its  .windings; 
thefe  are  also  ros^  made  by  the  buffaloes  and  other  animals.;. ;^ 
bunaloe  road  being  at  least  ten  feet  wide.    The  appe^rancen  of 
rjEre  had  now  ceased  ;  the  salts  were  still  seen  in  the  ravin f^a  and  at 
/the  base  of  the  small  hilts.     Gass  remarks  that  there  ia  no  dew  ia 
I  this  country  and  very  little  ram,  and  he  asks  if  it  can  be  owing  to 
j^e  want  of  timber  ^  The  air^  as  in  all  countries  where  salt  ia  thuv 
produced,  is  exceedingly  dry;  well  seasoned  wood  was  observed 
*JLo  shrink  and  the  joints  opened  ;  and  a  table  spoonful  of  water  ex* 
,|)oscd  to  the  air  evaporated  in  Jti  hours,  %vhen  ihe  glass  stood  only 
.at  tlie  temperate  point  during  llie  greatest  heat  of  the  day.     They 
p^sed    tlie   bed   of  several   streams,  which,   at   this   lime,   con- 
.^ned  only  a  few  standing  pools  ^  one  of  iliem  was  as  wide  as  the 
3lissouri  itself,  about  iialf  a  mile,  and  this  they  named  Bigdry 
^Kivcr,  being  the  second  of  the  name  besides  Bigdry  Creek  and 
^LitUedry  Creek.     Of  ali  people  who  ever  imposed  names  upon  a 
,l»ewly  discovered  country  the  Americans  have  certainly  been  the 
most  unlucky  in  their  choice;  witness  Big  muddy  River,  and  Lit  tle* 
^inuddy  River,  Littleshallow  River,   Good  Woman  Kiver,  Little 
iGpqd  Woman  Creek,  Grindiitone  Greek,  Cnp1x)ard  Creek,  Biscuit 
,-,Cr€ek|  Blowing  Fly  Creek,  cum  myitis  aiiis  m  the  same  delightftil 
ta^Bte,,    When  this  country  shall  have  its  civilised  inhabitants,  iti 
^yljii^^/its  scholius^aind  its  poets,  hi>w  sweetly  v^ill  au^b  napies  sound 

.i<B"cfrt  . uWit  {ikmr wbe^  swtset  tn^ntvMy  rolk' along, 

var't    .  ^>   .And 'Bw#*tol^«oi»  day  ta.  to^^^ 

-cirj.     .  .\Vbeaa«iiiMM0«j^ottit«iidi4«(^ri^  i 

4«4  HaBoiPf a  Waf«m  npw  Goad  WoBWin't  side  L 
ti:..:       '  ^*  Ho^ 
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How  shall  yaur  happy  streams  in  after  time 
Tune  the  soft  lay  and  fill  the  sonorous  rhyme !  . 

Blest  bards,  who  in  your  amorous  verse  will  call 
On  murmuring  Pork  and  gentle  Cannon-Bail ; 
Split-Rock,  and  Stick-Lodge,  and  Two-Thousand-Mile> 
White-lime,  and  Cupboard,  and  Bad-humour'd  Isle  I 
Flow,  Little-»Shallow,  flow !  and  be  thy  stream 
Their  gre&t  example;  as  it  will  their  theme ! 
Isis  with  Hum  and  Onion  must  not  vie. 
Cam  shall  resign  the  palm  to  Blowing-Fly, 
And  Thames  and  Tagus  yield  to  great  Big-Li ttle-Dry» 

These  Bigdry  and  Littledry  rivers  were  all  on  the  south  of  the 
Mksouri,  and  plainly  shew  what  the  rains  must  be  in  the  wet  sea- 
son; Captain  Clarke  supposed  that  the  channels  were  dry  during 
the  sumflser,  aulnnin,  and  winter.  In  the  whole  country  which  diey 
had  traversed  since  they  left  the  Mandans  they  had  seen  only  two 
fine  springs  of  fresh  water;  all  the  others  were  small  and  mostly 
impregnated  with  salt^  with  which  they  believed  the  Missouri  itself 
to  be  tainted.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  water  which  they  drank 
that  the  party  were  so  much  plagued  with  boils ;  the  sore  eyes  of 
which  they  complain  may  have  been  probably  occasioned  by  the 
constant  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  water.  They  were  now  ap- 
proaching  a  different  climate.  On  May  1  Ith^  eight  days  after  they 
had  past  Two^Thousand-Mile  Creek^  they  saw  the  first  pines  and 
soon  afterwards  they  had  slight  showers^  and  dew^  and  fog.  On 
the  26thf  from  the  highest  summit  of  the  hills  on  the  north  side, 
Captain  Lewis  first  caught  a  distant  view  of  the  Rock  Mountains, 
*  the  object/  says  the  writer,  '  of  iall  our  hopes  and  the  reward  of 
all  our  ambition.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it;  the  mountains  followed  its  course ;  above  these,  at 
die  distaiice  of  fifty  miles  from  us,  an  irregular  range  of  mountains 
spread  themselves  from  W.  to  N  W.  of  his  position.  To  the  north 
of  these  a  few  elevated  points,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  broe 
N.  65°  W.  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and,  as  the  sun  shone  on 
the  snows  pf  their  summits,  he  obtained  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
view  of  those  mountains  which  close  on  the  Missouri  the  pass^m^e 
to  the  Pacific'  A  strange  figure  of  speech,  when  ttie  Missouri 
rising  in  those  mountains  ^^toa^s /ram  them  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion! 

The  general  width  of  the  river  vras  now  about  200  yards;  it  had 
become  very  rapid  widi  a  very  perceptible  descent;  the  shoals  were 
more  frequent  and  the  rocky  points  ^t  the  mouth  of  the  gullies  more 
difficult  to  pass.  The  towrhpe,  whenever  the  banks  would  permit 
it,  had  been  found  the  safest  mode  .of  ascending  ihe^atreain,  imd  tbe- 
most  expeditious  except  under  a  sail  with  a. steady  breeze:  but 
this  seems  not  to  b^ve  been  for^oe^n,  qr  ool  to  haw  beeo-properly 

provided 
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provided  for;  for  their  ropes, are  now  complained  of^  a^  being  al- 
most all  made  of  elk  skin^  and  much  worn  and  rotted  by  exposure, 
to  the  weather.     At  this  tiqae  every  thing  depended  upon  them. 

'  '  We  are  sometimes/  says  the  journal,  '  obliged  to  steer  the  canoes 
through  the  points  of  sharp  rocks  rising  a  few  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  so  near  to  each  other  that,  if  our  ropes  gave  way,  the 
force  of  the  current  drives  the  sides  of  the  canoe  against  them>  and  must 
inevitably  upset  them  or  dash  them  to  pieces.  Sevenal  times  they  gave 
way,  but  fortunately  always  in  places  where  there  was  room  for  the 
(Canoe  to  turn  without  striking  the  rock ;  yet  with  all  our  precautions  it 
Vvas  with  infinite  risk  and  labour  that  we  past  these  points/ 

7a  add  to  these  difficulties  there  fell  a  heavy  rain,  which  made  tho, 
bauk^  so  slippery  that  t]ti^,  men  who  drew  the  towing-lines  coul4 
scarcely  keep  their  footingy  aud  the  mud  was  so.  adhesive  that  they* 
could  not  wear  their  moccasina ;  a  fourth  of  the  time  they  were  ob«< 
}iged  to  be  up  to  their  armpiti^  in  the  cold  water,  and  frequently  to 
ivalk  over  sharp  fragments  of  rock ;  yet  painful  as  this  toil  was  they 
bore  it  not  merely  with  patience^  but  with  cheerfulness.  Earth  anc^ 
stones  also  were  falling  from  the  high  bluffs^  so  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  pass  under  them.  The  difficulties  of  this  part  of  the  way 
yvere  soon  rewarded  by  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenery, 
which  any  travellers  have  ever  described.  The  description  may 
beat  be  given  in.  the  words  of  the  Journal. 

^  At  nine  miles  we  came  to  a  high  wall  of  black  rock,  riding  from  the 
water's  edge  on  the  south,  above  the  cliffs  of  the  river:  this  continued 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  high  open  plain,  till 
three  niiles  further  a  second  wall  two  hundred  feet  high  rose  on  the  sam^ 
side.  Three  miles  further  a  wall  of  the  same  kind,  about  two  hundred 
feet  high  and  twelve  in  thickness,  appeared  to  the  north.  These  hills 
and  river-cliffs  exhibit  a  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  appearance  : 
they  rise  in  most  places  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  water,  to  the 
height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  and  are  formed  of  very 
white  sandstone,  so  soft  as  to  yield  readily  to  the  impression  of  water : 
in  *hc  upper  part  of  which  lie  imbedded  two  or  three  horizontal  strata 
of  white  freestone  insensible  to  the  rain,  and  on-the  top  is  a  dark  rich 
loamy  which  forms  a  gradually  ascending  plain,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  exient,  when  the  hills  again  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
about  three  hundred  feet  more.  In  trickling  down  the  clifis,  the  water 
has  worn  the  soft  sandstone  into  a  thousand  grotesque  figures,  among 
which,  with  a  little  fancy,  may  be  discerned  elegant  ranges  of  freestone 
buildings,  with  columns  variously  sculptured,  and  supporting  long  and 
elegant  galleries,  while  the  parapets  are  adorned  with  statuary  :  on  a 
nearer  approach  they  represent  every  form  of  elegant  ruins ;  columns, 
some- with  pedestdk  and  capitik  entire,  others  mutilated  and  prostrate, 
some  rising  pyrartiidally  over  each  other  till  they  terminate  in  a  sharp  point. 
These  are  varied  by  niphe^,  alcove8,and  the  customary  appearances  ofde- 
^nl^ted  magni6oense :  the'iHdsion  isincreased  b^  the  number  of  martins^ 
,  who 
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j^hob^ve  built  their  glaboUr  BeiU  in  the  tuches,  «|i4  4ioT«r  t^rtst  tl^Ail 
j^pkimns ;  as  ia  our  couuiry  they  ara  iiccttstomed  to  frequeat  large  ^Si^nt 
structur*?s.  As  we  advdncn  there  seems  no  etifJ  to  the  visionary  eiiehaij* 
intnt  whiclk  fiurrwunds  as.  In  ihe  mida  of  this  fantastic  scenery  are 
\wki  rangei  of  wallii^  which  seem  the  productions  of  art,  so  regular  it 
the  wdrkfaaiibhip  :  they  ris^  perpendicuUrly  from  the  river,  sometimes 
tD  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  varying  in  thickness  from  bl)e^ 
twelve  feet,  being  equally  us  broad  at  the  top  as  below.  The  slon^df 
t^bich  they  are  formed  are  black,  thick,  and  dumble,  and  oompoi0e4'^ 
a  large  portioa  of  <;arth,  intermixed  and  cemented  with  aamaU4|«i2llilgr 
of  sHnd,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  talk  or  quartf*  Thmoi><|WM<  nra 
aluiosL  invariably  regultir  paraUelipeds  of  unequal  tA9(a$ig^  itibe  wall»  ti^t 
ctjiially  deepj  and  laid  regularly  in  ranges  over  eack  o&er  like  bridbs» 
each  breaking  ajid  covering  the  interstice  of  the  two  on  whicb  [treats^ 
tnit  though  the  perpendicular  interstice  be  destroyed,  the  horisd^tal  ona 
extends  entirely  through  the  whole  work  :  the  stones  too  are  ftofot* 
tioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  which  they  are  employed,  beii^ 
l:i|-gest  in  the  thickest  walls^  The  thinner  walls  are  composed,  of  a  siii* 
jle  depth  of  the  paralleHped,  while  the  thicker  ones  consist  of  two  oir 
-more  depths:  these  walls  pass  the  river  at  several  places,  rising  fiTMU 
the  water's  edgo  much  above  the  sandstone  bluflB,  which  tiiey  seem  tb 
'|K3ne{:rate ;  thence  they  cross  in  a  straight  line  on  either  side  of  die 
riverj  the  plains  over  which  they  tower  to  the  height  of  from  KtVL  t» 
seventy  feet,  until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  second  range  of  hiUit^ 
.sometimes  they  run  parallel  in  several  ranges  near  to  each  others  som^ 
limes  intersect  ei^ch  other  at  right  angl^,  and  have  the  ajppeas&UCfb^^ 
ancient  houses  or  gardens.'— p.  174.  »     t 

Gas8  also  m  his  brief  notes  expresses  hi«  admiration  of  this  9ff^ 
Mry ;  the  clifis,  he  says,  seem  as  if  built  by  the  b^md  of  ^^ja^fi/^nd 
are  so  numerous  that  they  appear  like  the  ruins  of  au  anf^ca^r^ity. 
On  the  third  day  after  this  remarkable  pass,  tlicy  came  to  a  fork  m 
the  river  which  completely  perplexed  them  \  for  tliough  the  Mianiv- 
tarees  had,  as  they  thought,  minutefy  described  the  course  of  the 
Missouri,  or  the  Ahmate^hza  as  ihe)  call  it,  they  had  said  no  thing  of 
this  jimction^  The  north  bratich  was  '200  yari*  wide,  the  south 
v70,  but  the  north  waa  the  deepc^it  strebiiii  ;  its  waters  had  that  mud- 
diaess  which  the  Missouri  bears  into  the  Mississippi,  and  its  ^  air  and 
character/  in  Captain  Clarke^s  phrase^  so  much  resembled  the  Mis- 
5K)uri,  that  almost  alt  die  men  believed  that  was  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  two  leaders  thought  otherwise ;  it  was  known  that 
the  Missouri  came  from  the  mountains^  and  they  reasoned  that  tlus 
stream  would  probably  be  die  clearest  of  the  two.  Th^re  waa^too 
uiucli  at  stake  to  allow  of  their  proceeding  upon  any  uncef  t^iiitj. 
Captain  Xj^wis  therefore  with  sIa  men  went  to  explore  the  noidiem 
rlveTf  while  .Captaiu  Qarlqe  and  five  others  went  upon  the  sattie 
^frraadupthf^.^uth^;  tharMU^inder  of  the  party  were  left  to  enioy 
t^^^.^^.i  ^^  i^\  b^^  h^n  mud)  bruie«d  aiul  naai|i|;lecl  dufu^ 
77  -:;  '      the 
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Ibelastdays^  and thisnesptte came  seasonably;'  Tbe  f6rmei^havii^ 
^ttfe  about  threescore  m3es  were  convinced  that  tbfe  stresttncatxie 
too  far  from  Uie  north  for  their  rotite  to  the  Pacific.  /^  Oft  their  re- 
ibji  they  were  exposed  to  tlie  greatest  dangers.  The  rain  hai^  ma^e 
j^iblaffs  slippery,  which  as  they  went  gave  tbeni  fi'r^i  footing;,  at  ^ 
Inarrow  pass  some  thirty  yards  in  length  Captain  Lewis  3Bppe4^  and 
.h^d  l^.not  recovered  bimself  by  means  of  ]m  espontxxHi^  tmi&ihwufd 
?&lieii<  piren  %  '{H'ecipiee  of  about  nine^  feet  inta  0»i  river«  One  of 
^the  men  bdiind  fakn  k)6t  his  footag  about  the  middle  of  the  pass« 
sand  slqpped  to  thei^eiige^  where  he  lay  on  his  belly,  hi^  right  arm 
^Miljigcf^t  th^^redipfce^  ^hile  with  the  other  arm  and  leg  he  wai 
•#iUi''dftfiSculty  holding  on.  Caj^tain  Lewis^  concealing  the  fear 
^^icU  he'felt,  told  him  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  bade  him  take 
1&  k^lfi?  out  of  his  belt  with  his  right  hand,  and  dig  a  hole  in  the 
.'^iifej  of  the  J)l\iff  for  his  right  foot.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
th^^  inan  did  tbisj  and^  thujs  jraised  himself  on  his  knees,  be  was  tliea 
^irecfed  to  take  oi^bis  moccasins  and  come  forward  on  hands  and 
,]niees,,liol^u^  the  knife  in  one  hajid  and  the  riAe  in  the  other.  Iii 
tills  I9wmi^  he  crawled  till  he  reached  a  secure  spot,  llie  oth^ 
flieit  wbo"  had;  not  attempted  this  passr  were  ordered  to  return  and 
wade  lliettfier  ntlMfootofthe  bhiff,  where  they  found  it  breast4ugk^ 
ai^dihe  party  find^ihsftaray  ^dHfe«%^aB|nefe^  toth^  daa- 
.g^  of  crossing  the  sKppery  heights,  continued  to  proceed  along  the 
bottom;  sometimes  in  the  mud  of  the  fow  grounds^  sometimes  up 
to  thei;"  arms  in  the  water,  and  when  it  became  too  deep  to  wade, 
^ffiSy  cut  fodt-holds  WiA  their  ktiites  in  the  side^  of  the  bank^; 
'  '  Clapton  Clarke  iheantime  having  examined  Uie  south  branch  as  far 
^^fty^Ve  liiil^s  iii  a  straight  tine,  was^hiti^fied  that  this  Was  the  Mis- 
.  *#)dr^i^Ae  Infdians  h^d  totd  him  that  the  I^lls  ky  alittle  tb  tlie  south 
ctf  ^teeC  froni  them,  and  that  th*  ri^er  Was  nearly  transparent  at  that 
fXk^\  tte' Aought  also  that  if  this,  Which  was  the  Wide^  stream;  was 
ifcokthfc  Mi^sbun,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  Indians  should  not 
h^  meiitibbed  it.  But  all  the  men  were  of  a  contrary  opinion ; 
iftttf  of  tb^th,  who  was  aii  experienced  waterman  on  this  river,  gave 
Itfa^liis  decided' jad^metit  that  the  north  fork  was  the  genuine  Slis- 
Srtfa'i;theii*'bi^^  rested  Upon  this,  and  they  said  they  would  uil- 
^^gly^'iblWw^llie*  Captain  wherever  he  pleased  to  lead^  but  they 
WlJttttJfelsbtitih'fotk  Would  soon  terminate  in  the  Hocky  Moun- 
ii,  aikH^^V^rfHlterii  it  a  great  distance  from  tlie  Columbia.  ITie 
*^ffe#b|^  this '«6fccfasi6n,  with  a  proper  reliance  upon  their  own 
dddty'^aridk  not  lessr  proper  respect  to  the  opinions  of  ttie  men, 
\iSptS  flftrt  Oaptiiin  Lewis  should  ascend  the  soulbem  bi^nch 
flj^fendi^tittbferiiehed  dither  the  falls  or  the  mountains  which  would 
WBide^tl^lquc^ofi.'  'Atiid  here,  to  lighten  the  labour  m  mnch  as 
^^kMtble;' wy  tesol^  fb-  leave  one  of  the  perioqites^  and  all  the 
^^  hcavj 
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heavy  baggage  they  could  spare,  together  with  some  provisions,  salt^ 
powder,  and  tools.     The  boat  was* drawn  up  on  the  middle  of  4. 
small  island,  and  fastened  to  the  trees.    The  goods  were  deposited 
in  a  cache,  which,  like  the  Moorish  matamore,  is  a  subterraneous, 
magazine,  widening,  as  it  descends,  from  a  very  small  aperture ;  the . 
moiith  being  a  circle  of  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter.    In  this  the 
goods  were  laid  upon  a  flooring  of  dry  sticks,  which  were  also 
placed  round  the  sides ;  they  were  covered  with  a  dry  skiri,  on  which 
the  earth  was  trodden,  and  lastly  the  sod  was  replaced  over  the 
opening  so  as  not  to  betray  the  slightest  marks  of  an  excavation  ^. 
the  earth  as  it  was  dug  up  having  been  carefully  removed. 

Captain  Lewis  was  not  in  good  plight  for  the  march  which  he. 
had  undertaken ;  he  had  been  afflicted  with  dysentery,  and  when 
he  halted  for  dinner  the  first  day,  he  was  attacked  with  violent  pains 
and  high  fever ;  he  therefore  encamped  for  the  night,  and  having 
brought  no  medicine  with  him,  ventured  upon  a  bold  experiment. 
He  boiled  the  small  twigs  of  the  choke-cherry  till  they  produced  a , 
strong  black  decoction  of  an  astringeilt  bitter  taste  ;  a  pint  of  this 
He  took  at  sun-set,  and  repeated  the  dose  in  an  hour.    By  ten  o*clock 
he  was  relieved  from  all  pain,  a  gentle  perspiration  ensued,  the  fever , 
abated,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  perfectly  recovered,     Qn  tlie, 
third  day's  march  the  sount^of  falling  waters  was  heard,  and  a  spray . 
vv^'hich  seemed  driven  by  the  high  south-west  wind  rose  above  the. 
plain  like  a  column  of  smoke,  and  vanished  in  an  instant.     The 
sound  soon  became  too  tremendous  to  be  mistaken  for  any  thing . 
but  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  having  travelled  seven  miles 
after  first  hearing  it  -he  reached  a  scene,  which  had  never  before 
been  beheld  by  civilized  man.    The  river  forms  a  succession  of  ra- . 
pids,  cataracts  and  falls  for  about  seventeen  miles ;  at  the  great 
fall  it  is  300  yards  wide,  for  about  a  third  part  of  which  it  falls  in 
one  smooth  even  sheet  over  a  precipice  of  eighty-seven  feet ;  the. 
other  part  being  broken  by  projecting  rocks  *  forms  a  splendid 
prospect  of  perfectly  white  foam  200  yards  in  length,'  with  all  that 
glory  of  refracted  light,  and  everlasting  sound,  and  infinity  of  mo- 
tion, which  make  a  great  waterfall  the  most  magnificent  of  all  earthly 
ohjects.    There  is  another  fall  of  fifty  feet  where  the  river  is  at  .least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.     In  the  midst  of  the  river,  below  aj 
third  fall  of  about  twenty-six  feet,  is  a  little  island  well  covered 
with  timber,  where  an  eagle  had  built  its  nest  in  a  cotton-wpod 
tree,  amid  the  eternal  mists  of  th^  cataract.     The  Indians  had  par- 
ticularly mentioned  this  striking  object.    About  a  mile  below  tlie 
Upper  fall,  and  about  twenty- five  yards  from  the  river,  a  spring  / 
rises  which  is  said  to  be  perhaps  the  largest  in  America,  but  its  size 
is  not  otherwise  described.     The  water,  which  is  extremely  piire^ 
and  cold,  *  boils  up  from  among  the  rogks  and  with  such  force  uear . 

the' 
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-the  centl-e,  that  the  surface  seems  higher  there  than  the  ea^tb  on  the 
sides  of  the  fountain,  which  is  a  handsome  tiirf  of  greeii  grass.'  It 
fells  into  the  river  over  some  steep  in-egular  rocks,  viith  a  sudden 
ascent  of  about  six  feet  in  one  part  of  its  course :  and  so  great  is  the 
•quantity  of  water  which  it  pours  forth  that  *  its  bluish  cast'  is  distin- 
guishable in  tbe  less  transparent  Missouri  for  half  a  mile,  notwith- 
.standitig  the  rapidity  of  the  river. 

But  Captain  Lewis  had  nearly  terminated  his  life  and  his  disco- 
veries this  day  together.  Falling  in  with  a  herd  of  a  thousand  buf- 
faloes he  shot  one  of  them  *  for  supper,'  and  watching  to  see  him 
fell,  neglected  to  reload  his  rifle.  A  large  brown  bear,  who  seems 
to  have  been  equally  disposed  for  supper,  meantime  had  fixed  his 
eyes  and  his  appetite  upon  Captain  Lewis,  and  was  stealing  towards 
him,  so  as  to  be  within  twenty  steps  before  he  was  perceived.  In 
the  first  moment  of  surprize  the  captain  lifted  his  gun,  but  remem- 
bering instantly  that  it  was  not  chained,  he  saw  there  was  no  hope 
of  safety  but  in  flight.  He  was  in  an  open  level  plain,  and  the  near- 
est tree  at  least  300  yards  off,  towards  this  he  thought  to  retreat 
in  a  quick  walk,  but  as  soon  as  he  turned  Bruin  ran  full  speed  and 
open-mouthed  upon  him .  It  was  now  a  fair  race,  and  four  legs  gaining 
fast  upon  two,  it  flashed  into  the  captain's  mind  that  if  he  got  into  the 
water  to  such  a  depth  that  the  bear  would  be  obliged  to  attack  him 
swimming,  there  would  be  still  some  chance  of  his  life  ;  he  there- 
fore turned  short,  plunged  into  the  river  about  waist-deep,  and 
facing  about  presented  the  point  of  his  espontoon.  The  bear  was 
Yiot  a  game  bear,  for  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  antagonist  face  him  in  a 
^'position  of  defence,  he  fairly  wheeled  round  and  took  to  his  heels. 
;  Upon  receiving  Captain  Lewis's  report,  the  boats  advanced  as 
far  as  they  could,  up  the  most  rapid  water,  says  Gass,  that  ever 
any  craft  was  taken  through.  A  long  portage  was  now  to  be  made, 
and  this  required  much  preparation  and  new  arrangements.  The 
remaining  perioque  was  left,  as  not  likely  to'  be  serviceable  when 
they  drew  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  river ;  its  mast  supplied  two 
axle-trees  for  carriages,  upon  which  the  canoes  were  drawn  over- 
land,— a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  only  wood  they  could  find 
npon  the  spot  was  soft  and  brittle ;  both  wheels,  however,  and  axles 
failed,  but  not  till  they  had  completed  the  portage  within  half  a 
mile.  Part  of  the  way  they  hoisted  the  sail  of  one  of  the  canoes 
and  the  wind  carried  her  for  some  distance.  Another  cache  was 
made.  They  had  brought  with  them  the  iron  frame  work- of  a  boat, 
whi<ih  they  lined  with  willow  bark,  and  covered  with  elk  and  buf- 
salo  skins.  As  no  tar  could  be  procured  with  which  to  make  her 
seams  secure,  it  was  hoped  that  %  composition  of  pounded  charcoal, 
bees  wax,  and  buff^loe  tallow  would  suffice.  With  this  the  boat 
was  payed;  she  swam  well^  and  they  had  loaded  her  md  weretm 
-     -  '  "        the 
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Ite  l^oiifrt  <>^flMJlb9>Mit^  mk^M^»t»4kc099rei  diet  liiatoiap<ri.. 
lion  tiM  cttttl^g^^MMl^faUi^^)^^    Wbert'  any  hiir  Inul  btei^itfB 
upbn  tli^'bilff^iBkiM<i('adl}erQd,rH»ttt  not  foMsmi^  ftbthf^KllMi  - 
^vedlh^'hidetfi  *  it  was  toot  Iftte  to  lemedy  tbeerrory  evcwfaUjfe'- 
Men  possU)!^;  btH^AebtidU^esifadfofsaiBeivtbraii    Tw^caaMtf* 
tb^efture  were  constrtieeed'of^vcii  wretcfaad  matomlt  aBitkef€otto»«U 
wood  afibrded.    Tn  thitnn  nprnitiona  nnflity  n  munth  waniroMWiyif  J1 
during  vrbiciiAerfetidiiMit&MiyaQnoyaocflii*  Akige^bHMmgrat^I 
wbicfa  dktivdt  stingy  attacked' die -^es  in  sifaMit;  and  tbeaHMfi»*'<' 
ta^  feasfiMl'  QpM  ^eniy  haviKa  fair  fieM^  die  neo  beii^  mudy*' 
n^ked  oi^  acooonft'of  the  beat.    The  prickly  pear  grew  9^  dnindatttly . 
thtot  it  became' a  crUel  evil,  aganist  which  their  mocoasinadid.iiot 
effieMCttia%  defend  dieuK    And  the  beam  wete  ^  exceedingly  tiouUei' 
soRMie/  d^ey  continually  infested  the  camp  daring  the  night;  and  it  e 
waa  not  safe  for  a  man  to  i^enlure  to  any  distance  akme.    Bniin' 
leh  hfinself  lord  of  the  buid^  and  seemed  to  resent  the  comiiii^of . 
tbeseadrenturersasatreapasauponhisterritorief.  In  reality^  bim% 
wolves  and  birds  of  prey  were  supplied  with  food  by  the  river;  Sm.: 
asrtfae  bnfiUoes  went  in  numerous  herds  to  drudc  abofve  tberfaUs, 
where  aK  die  passages  to  the  river  are  narrow  and  ate^,  ikid  imot^ 
most  w^te- pressed  in  by  those  behind :  in  this  vray  ten  canm  .do»tf^. 
aright'be  seen  to  disappear  in  a  few  minutes^  and  the  riiirec  waa^. 
ati^ewed  with  their  floatmg  carcasses  and  limbs.  >.  nj^^ 

Here  too  Captain  Clariie  bad  a  specimen  of  die  manner -^mt 
which  his  ^  Dry  Rivers'  were  sometimes  fiUed.    Gmng'one  daytoii; 
die  Great  FaHs>  widi  Chaboneau^  bis  wife  S^i^haeadiddid  ber 
iixfenty  he  observed  a  very  dark  doud  rising  m  the  wesl^  alKfelbohed 
round  for  aome  shelter  where  they  might  be  seeured^firom.iMnHig 
tdown  into  the  tirtr,  if  the  wind  should  prove  a»  violent  as  ibaofnaa. 
times  did  in  the  plams.   They  found  a  deep  wrnme,  ^lAbafm^lhej^ 
seiited  dieinsdvey  under  some  shelving  vocMi  ^d  laidvdewt^Aeifcl 
gtfns^  compass  and  other  tttidea.    Tie  shower  inc»aaed  tp  t a>hmny ? 
nnn,  which^  however,  dkl  not  touch  them,  so  wdlwene^^^isbslf^ 
tered;  presendy  a  torrent  of  rain  and  hail  descended  ;i>dir/Mitt^ 
seemed  to  fell  in  asolid'aMss,  and  inalaiidy  >cd)eeda9  in  ^na^naaailj 
came  rolling  down  in  a  dreadful  torrent,  hemogjo^,  midrodsf^ 
and  every  thing  before  it.-   They  saw  it  onljr  a  mxiaMiyt  faefor6>]i> 
readied  them> — end  just  in  time:  bad  it  not  beea.i«r^i?^ilaalr. 
Qmic^a  afssistencey  tM  Freaobmanrand  his  wife  andrchiU  8UMi|te«d} 
been^irt    -Before?  be  could  reseb  Im  gint  dm  mtfar.wft^flnciids, 
wafist,  and diey  conld acarcdy  ^  op  the bankfesfcar diaa  \li«Q4i0? 
tm  it  bid  reached  the  height  of  fifteen  feets    Had^bej^nraitddlMMD 
ment  longer,  tbo  torrent  would>bave'awe]>t>  dma  hti^ibH  iKvevimK 
-'  Here  alsa  a  remarkable  pfaencMtenon  waaafodcedir  'jk^m^mtt, 
ftoi^y  ^pireebdy  resembling  tbe^aouad  0fjaaiKr|MnuvlBf^aftjlH^^i 
-.  .j".->  tance 
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beaid.seoietiaiestrlKti  the.  air  ivat  perfocllj/zflitiU  »^ri«ri|bc]Ki^  .«, 
ckMi.    The  MioMttacM  kvl  toU  liwm.  or.lliiftfiiotaAi^Motiia^ 
tbeanoantatns.  aMKie.k;  biift>tlttir  accottnt  btd  4>afiii  4i8i«gf»d^\. 
Tbe.iMteiiiiea^f  tk»  pailry  now  atid>  that  te  Fawii0^  .«d  0^., 
BinaiM  taUicid«f  ^a  like  noise  kwtd  in  the  biaefc  oMnmlaiiiato  ^ 
i9«itmifl  of  dwir  connCry ;  and  tbey  aqoottolid  for  it  aa^isl^i^toriijRf 
ta  dKHaselve^  by  supposk^  it  waa  ^  tbeboratiog  ofil^^  rieh^«rutia» 
of  .libintxififined  within  £e  boaocn  of  die^iHamHaio*' .  Xhii^it 
cameiikom  the  faiUs  was  certain;  and  Cap(asi»?CJair]«i^.  in^ano^her , 
plat^iCaUfl  it  <.  the  trenrendous  nKKintiein  avtiU^yr      Upon  lUfH 
Hil^aety  we  happen  to  Imve  cidlecOed  aome  tejatimonia^y  wUcb^  $mi^. 
(beuigithuscoiifirnied)  they  place  the  ftet  beyand  all  doubts  ms^, . 
perhaps^  if  bnoi^t  together^  call  the  atl»ention  of  phildioplieffs  |(K 
diia  .pli^oaenon^  «KMre  tfuai  eilber  of  them  would  ha^don^\ 
finay* 

In  Bfaiail  tbese  esplosiona  are  well  known.  Simam  de  Vascon-' 
cettos,  the  JesuiC^  de8cry>e8  one  which  he  heard  in  the:  Sena.de 
Binmnii^a^  as  reaembliog  the.  dist^arges  of  maivjriueees^^f  artil^ 
leqr  nti  once.  The  Indiana  wbo  were  with  bias  told  faioa  it  wai ',  •an- 
explosion  of  stones;'  f  and  kwa»*to/  he  says;  *  for  after. some' 
days  die  place  ^ati  found  where  a  lock  had  burst,  and  from  its.  en*- 
tmla.'Wi^  dieireport  whieh  we^had  heard,  like  the  groans  of  par:ttt- 
ritMJRv  tedtiwnti  to  ligfat  a  littk  treaaure.  This  was  a  sort  of  aut^ 
dbont^tkeabape  and  size  of  a  bull's  heart,  full  of  jewelry  of  different 
c#Qac8;j^(»ii0  whiter  bbe  tranaparait  chrystal,  others  of  a  fine  red^ 
awlaDnai  faetiwato  red  and  white,  imperfect,  as  it-seeaned^  a9d  not 

iretdompltely^ionned  1^  natase.  AU  tbese  were  placed  in  order^ 
ikia4he|;i«ina  «f  aponngnaiate,  within  a  case  or  shell  harder  iban 
eten^oii^;^  wbickvctthep  with  ibe  force  of  the  explosion>  or  from 
^tfiiriingagaittst  the  rocks,  when  it  fell,  broke  to  pieces,  and  thua 
dimivafied  itsV^*cdilk.'  Vaiconc^os  adds,  ^  the  philosophy  of. 
tlweibiii^  iai^9d^r8toid,'--^b«tit  b^not  necessary  to  add  his  pbUo- 
Kttiiy  b4ie«  Tec^n  sc^es  the  sanle  thing  in  the  ac^oiniag  province 
eaOmil^y^ifinnwisf'  besajts,  '  for  a  sort  of  •  stoaes  whjHch  natnr% 
aiiercVAi^oiKferfel  mamierv  produces  in  an  oval  stone  caae,  about 
^tdgnaiiB^  antan^akead*  Theieatone^casM4yin§^iindar groaod, 
wfa4n^h^«oin^*te acertain maitttri^ffly  likeboanhs  in  piecea  aboiH 
tbi^i^y  mdi  aanoh  Moise,  and  scatter  about  abund^e  Qf  ycxy 
beMtifii^MKMM^^^buttheie^staiies  are  of  no  vabia.'  In  'tb^  acn 
coum^oi  Taimtei'anMt^agerdown  the  OveUaoa^  Acnna  s^.tbeln* 
dtM^^ttMrbd  dwaA^^tbat  ^  hor^^  aoises  were  beard  in  £p%^ftit 
de  (pardigiiuiat:  firom  liHie  to  time,  wUdi  is<  a  oanain  sign^  i^t  |b^ 
930;:  r  mountain 
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moufitaiii  contains  stones  of  a  great  value  in  its  entrails/  Th% 
opinioii '^-  the ''Iirdiaifi  theri,  eohcerniiig  thes^  explosions,  seems 
unifoMn^  -torefef  them  to 'the 'Same  cause  :  but  what  these  natural 
gretladeS^nbi^bey  niost  be  left  for  others  to  ascertain,  Humboldt,, 
nbei^illg'a  teMirk  of  M^.  Lafond^  that  tliere  jire  hills  in  Mexico  . 
alldlmding  in-coal,  from  which  a  subterraneous  noise  u  beard  at  a 
distance,  llkcth*  discharge  of  artillery,  asltSj  whether  *  this  curioua  , 
l^jienomenoii^^mnoHnees  a  dtsengagemeitt  of  hydrogen  produced  by. 
a  tfed  OfieoaJ  in  a'state  of  infiammatiou  ?*~f t  seems  too  fre*jiiertt. 
anlTt^O'  general  for  this  solution.  '         , .  ^^ " 

.  Th^y'had  seen  no  Indians  from  the  time  they  left  their  ciifcam'p* 
ment ;   but  now,  upon  renewing  their  way,  they  came  to  a  very 
large  lodge,  which  they  supposed  to  be  a  great  council  house,,  dif- 
ientfg  -in  construction  from  any  M'hich  they  had  seen.     It  was  a 
circle  of  216  feet  in  circnuiference  at  the  base,  composed  of  sbteeti 
large- c6tton*-wood  polesj  iibout  iifty  feet  long,   the  lops  of  which 
Hiet, > and  were  fastened  ir^  the  centre.     There  wa.s  uo  covering; 
but,  in  the  centre,  there  vvere  ihe  ashes  of  a  hir^^e  fire,  and  round  , 
abont  it  th^  marks  of  ma  n  y  k  a  th  e  r n  1  od  ges .    Th  re  e  d  ays  u  fte  r w  ards, 
when  they  were  in  sight  o(  the  Rocky  Mountuina^  they  passed  abou?^' 
forty  little  huts,  framed  of  willow  bualies^,  as  a  shelter  against  the 
9ixtkf  and  the  track  oi  many  horses  ;  tftey  judged  them  to  have  been'  * 
deserted  about  ten  day  Ft  by  the  Shoshonec§,  or  Snake  Indians,  oiff 
whom  they  were  in  senrch  :    the  same  day  they  came  to  knottier 
loc^e,  constructed  like  the  former,  but  only  hall"  the  dimunsidns,  with. 
the  remains  of  fourscore  leathern  huts,  but  which  seeined  tohave 
been  built  the  preceding  snttnm  n ,    J 11  \y  1 7  th  they  rear  lied  tft^  pWce 
where  the  Missouri  leaves  its  native  mountains :  thfe  riVer  w'as  deep, 
rapid,  and  more  than  70  yards  acrosM,  the  low  grbiin<ls  not  more 
than  a  few  yards  wide,  but  ftlloiviug  room  for  an  Indian  road  to 
wind  under  the  hills;   the  cliffs  were  about  80f3  fe^t  above  tUe 
water,  of  a  hard  black  granite,  on  whicli  were  scattered  a  few  dwarf 
pine  and  cedar  trees.    The  navigation  was  now  very  difficult'    Red, ' 
purple,  yellow  and  black  curiauti^  wei^   growirrg  ttiere  hi  great  .| 
abundance,  and  much  exceeding  those  in  the  American  gtnderis/ 
The  sun*flower  also  grew-  plentifully  :  die  seed  of  th'ts  plant  is  iis^J"^* 
l^y  the  Indians  of  the  Missourij  and  especially  by  those  Who  clb'nT&t^*" 
cultivate  maize.     They  parch  and  then  pound  it  tifl  it  h  reduceH  ro   * 
a  finermeal;  this  they  either  mis  with  %vater  ami  dfiuk;'  dr  knead  tl^  ' 
with  marrow  iutOJa -doughy  in  which  form  tlte  explorers  tiibi^glA^^^*'^ 
a  very  palataUe dish;     The  suu-flower  has  been  recomltieud'ed  in*^ 
England  as  a  plant  which  might  protitabJy  he  cultivated,  the  sfe^S**/ 
yielding  .an  oil?  not  inferior  to  the  olive^  and  the  cake  frbiil  whichW'l'r 
has  been  expressed,  'remaining  a  nutritions  food  for  pouItr"~- 
catUe;-*-Tie  foig4i9rned  anintals,  as  they  call  Uiem,  ^vereb^ry 
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in  gi^at  numbers^  boupding  among  precipices^  where  it  seemed  im« 
possible  that  any  animal  could  stand,  and  from  whence  a  single 
false  step  would  have  precipitated  them  at  least  500  feet  ii|to  the 
water.  The  prickly  pear,  at  this  time  in  full  bloom,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  country,  but  they  cognplained  of  it,  widi 
good  reason,  as  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  also ;  Uiey  were 
now  so  abundant  that  it  was  i^lpossible  to  avoid  them,  and  the .  ^ 
thorns  were  strong  enough  to  pierce  a  double  sole  of  dressed  doe* 
skin/  A  species  of  flax  was  observed  here,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  prove  a  most  valuable  plant :  eight  m  ten  stems  sprang 
from  the  same  root  to  the  height  of  2  J  or  3  feet,  and  the  root  ap- 
peared to  be  perennial:  there  wefe  young  suckers  shooting  up 
though  the  seeds  were  not  yet  ripe ;  and  they  inferred,  that  die 
stems,  which  were  in  the  best  state  for  producing  flax,  might  be 
cut  without  injuring  the  root.  The  heat  m  these  defiles  was  almost 
insupportable,  and  whenever  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  moun- 
tain tops,  they  were  tantalized  with  a  sight  of  snow.  One  tremen- 
dous pass  they  named  the  G&tes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  for  nearly 
six  miles,  the  river,  which  was  there  350  yards  in  width,  flows  be- 
tween rocks  of  black  granite,  which  rise  perpendicularly  from  its 
edge  to  the  height  of  nearly  1200  feet; — nothing,  say  th%,  can  be 
imagined  more  awful  than  the  darkness  of  these  rocks.  Dciring  the 
whole  distance  the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the  edges,  and  for 
the  first  three  miles  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a  few  yards, 
witere  a  man  could  stand  between  the  water  and  the  wall  of  rock. 
Several  fine  springs  burst  out  from  the  chasms  of  the  rocks  and 
increase  the  stream :  the  current  is  strong,  but  diey  were  able  to 
overcome  it  with  their  oars,—- most  fortunately,  for  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  use  either  the  cord  or  the  pole. 

A  great  smoke  was  perceived  the  next  day,  as  if  the  country  had 
been  set  on  fire, — the  Indians  had  beard  a  gun,  and  believing  that 
their  epemies  were  approaching,  made  the  signal  of  alarm,  and 
fled  into  the  mountains.  The  whole  country  was  so  infested  by . 
the  prickly  pear,  ths^  whei\  they  encamped  at  night,  they  could 
scarcely  find  room  tp  lie  down.  On  the  22d,  Sabcajaweah  recog- 
nized a  place  to  which  her  countrymen  sometimes  came  to  procure 
a  white  earth,  which  they  use  as  paint ;  and  she  rejoiced  her  compa- 
nions, by  tellii^  them  that  the  TTiree  Forks  of  the  Missouri  were  at 
no  great  distance.  The  themiometer  this  day  stood  at  80  in  the 
diaae;  the  mosc^uitos,  and  the  black  gnats,  and  the  prickly  pear 
continued,  and  the  navigation  became  more  laborious,  the  river  being 
ciyvided  by  numberless  islands,  very  rapid,  and  with  many  ripples. 
The  beavers,  who  have  not  yet  been  invade  here  by  tibe  furrier, 
are  continually  altering,  the  course  of  the  river.  They  dam  up  die 
ttnall  channels  of  abcmt  twenty  yards  between  the  islands ;  when 
.   fofc.  XII.  NO.  XXIV,  z  they 
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they  have  effected  this^  their  pond  erelotij^  becomes  ^Ued,with 
XBfM'aAd'si^ii^^,  they  thdi  remove  to  another;  this  is,  in  like  man- 
ni^j  fitt^dp!  aifd  thus  the  river,  having  its  cotirse  obstructed, 
spreads  ^^n  aii  sidies,'  and  cuts  the  projecting  points  of  land  into. 
islMds.     On  the  S5d  they  reached  the  Three  FoHls  of  the  Mia- 
sdtiri^^  the  «outb-€ast  being  half  a  mile  below  the  confluence  of  the' 
softth-west  and  middle  branches.    The  first  of  these  thc^y  named 
GaltatiH  River,  and  being  unable  to  decide  which  of  the  otbei^ 
was  the  larger  or  real  Missouri,  they  were  induced  to  discontinue 
the  name  and  call  the  middle  branch  MacBson  and  the  south-west' 
JeffersoDw     The  Three  Forks  might  have  been  more  aptly  named 
the  Miss,  the  Ou,  and  the  Ri.    All  these  were  perfectly  transpa* 
rent,  ran  with  great  velocity,  and  threw  out  large  bodies  of  water. 
The  direction  of  the  Jefferson  was  preferred,  and,  having  ascended 
it  about  a  mile>  they  pitched  their  camp  upon  the  very  spot  where 
the  Indian  woman  had  five  years  before  been  made  prisoner  by 
theMinnetarees,  who  surprized  her  tribe,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
carried  all  the  women  into  captivity.     '  She  does  not,  however,* 
says  the  journalist,  *  show  any  distress  at  these  recollections,  noi^j 
aiy  joy  at  the  prospect  of  being  restored  to  her  country;  fbrsht^ 
sterns  to  possess  the  folly  or  the  philosophy  of  not  suffb*ihg  heic, 
fe^Kngs  to  extend  beyond  the  anxiety  of  having  plenty  to  eat  ahdi. 
few  tFittkets  to  wear.'    The.  glass  stood  at  90°  till  a  thunder  sbriii 
cooled  die  air.    The  latitude  of  their  camp  was  N.  ^6.  24.'  8.  5^ 
They  found  here  a  gooseberry  black  a$  jet,  with  a  bright  cHd&^j[>b 
piAp,  atod  extremely  acid;  tliey  observed  also  a  large  ^cie^'  of 
ant  with  a  reddish  brown  body  and  legs,  and  a  black  he^d'&Uid' 
abdolnen,  who  build  little  cones  of  gravel  ten  or  Wei ve  Ira^h^ 
high,  without  a  mixture  of  sticks,  and  wiltfa  birt  Irttle^rtfa.  /'"N^W 
too,  for  the  first  time,  they  began  to  be  upon  dibrt  cdiiiti^oiis;' 
bilherto  they  had  fared  sumptuously.  »  -  r     j/  < 

Gaptaans  Lewis  and  Clarke  surprize  us  here  v^ritha  dihiax  itt  ft^f" 
Pt^pria  Jtuviwum.  From  Big-Muddy  they  had  prdi)^edtetf  ^'' 
Jjefferson,  and^witb  not  less  felicity  to  Madison  firoitti  litde-Shdillov^r 
and  now  when  the  streams  which  compose  the  Jeffei^bii  ^iPej!|()r 
the- first  time  to  receive  in  maps  '  a  local  habitation  and'  a  im 
they  rise  into  a  high  fiight  and  call  them  Philosophy  Rixfer,' V^is3 
Biver^and  Philanthropy  River; — -Philosophy,  Wisdoijfr,  a!ri^ 
lanthfopy^i  uniting  to  form  the-^Jefferson!-— how  b^iJuwW'^ib 
aliegoryy  how  delicate  a  complimetit! — *  I  guess  our  PriesMifiiW^^ 
a|»prove  of  that  f  '^    > ' q 

'Oapeain  Lewis,  with  Chaboneati  the  interprets,  and  t^  ^d^i^ 
com^nions,  preceded  the  party  now  itt  search  of  the  dh^^^^K' 
Qii  the  10th  August  he  came  to  a  fork  m  dte  J^ffsrSojUJ  b^^ 
whichi  H  was  not  navigable  by  any  exertions^;  ^  next  day  he^^^idr^ 
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ceived,  M'ltn,  the  greatest  delight,a  m^n  on  horsebacl:^  but  the  mui» 
wlie^i  they  were,\vithjn  a  hundred  paces  of  e'ctth  ulUer,  i»udd<?i4j 
>vneeled  round,  tliough  every  amicable  gesture  had  bcoij  made  to 
huT^j^  gave  bis  horse  the  ivhip  and  presently  disap|>car^ii  Ihev 
foQo)yed  his  track  till  it  was  lost ;  and  the  next  daj  proceeding  up 
tp^  sU,eam,,they  came  where  it  was  so  narrow  that  one  of  the  men 
}mt  (lis  fj)Qt  ^cross  it,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to  t^e^tride 
t|^  *Misso^ri.  It  was  not  long  before  they  reached  ils  rem o tea E 
"^ource^and  drank  of  the  fountain;  a  situation  not  altogelUer  un- 
worthy of  being  compared  with  that  of  Bruce  at  the  fountain  of  ihe 
Abyssinian  Nile.  Leaving  this  memorable  spot  tUey  got  upf>n  the 
ridge  which  forms  the  dividing  line  between  tlie  stfeams  that  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  there  they  drank  of  tlie 
waters  which  run  to  the  Columbia  or  Oregan,  the  Great  River  of 
the  West. 

The  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  Shoslionees  and  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Captain  Lewis  after  he  had  met  them,  and  before  his  com* 
panions  were  arrived,  form  a  very  interesting  part  of  this  narrative. 
Wbei^  Captain  Clarke  came  in  sight  the  poor  Indian  woman  who  had 
been  thought  so  insensible,  began  to  dance  and  show  every  mark  of 
the  joipst  extravagant  joy,  turning  to  her  husband,  and  pointing  to  tfie 
Ijl^tii^us  who  were  advancing^  and  sucking  her  fingers  to  indicate  that 
tlipy  were  of  the  sam^  tribe.  Presently  a  woman  recognized  her> 
aTj(|  a  most  affecting  scene  ensued;  they  liad  been  made  prisoners 
ajf  the  sa,\n^  time,  and  endured  captivity  together  till  the  one  had 
^MS  P^^^tts  of  escaping,;  without  a  hope  of  ever  again  beholding 
hefjl^ipflow  sufferer.  jThe  two  captains  went  now  to  the  tent  of 
C^ga/wlivYpijl^lhe  chief  of  thb  tribe,  and  sent  for  Sahcajaweah  to  be 
thefjr^ljjf^rpreterj  she  was  beginning  to  interpret  before  she  per- 
ceived that  Cameahwait  was  her  brother;  instantly  she  sprang  up! 
dud  i:iu  and  t^uilj^iccd  him,  throwing  over  him  her  blanket  and 
wi^ejjlijg  pi;afusclY ;  be  too  was  moved  though  not  in  the  same  de- 
i!;r^e;,  I  fp^  except  onm  brother  all  the  rest  of  their  family  had  died 
^mce  ,tf leir  se  pa  r  a  L  io  a , 

^^G,  $hoj^boiii;i:£^  are  a  small  tribe  of  the  Snake  Indians ;  this 
ht^rcte  pe^iisiiitcd  of  about  100  warriors  and  thrice  as  many  women 
MTtd.clui^ren.  Wjtliin  their  own  recollection  they  had  lived  in  the 
plame^  b^t  Xhey  liul  been  driven  from  thence  by  the  Pawkees  or 
d^  mylug  Indians  of  the  Sascatchawain,  and  now  lived  a  migratory 
and  piecariua:>  life.  From  the  middle  of  May  till  ihe  beginning 
Q^^j^^^p9^bpr  they  reside,  on  the  western  waters,  to  which  their 
t^i^^^esi^^nQt  yet  found  the  way;  but  when  the  salmon,  on  which 
%S6  Ffl}^(lX  •?»*:^l^'^  there,  disappear,  they  cross  the  ridp:e  and  de- 
acgHi  ^fpWK  4p4f  *^*^^^^^'y  ^*"  ^^®y  are  joined  near  the  Three  Forks 
kx<AUl^r  bands  either  of  their  own  nation  or  of  the  Flatheads,  who 

z  2  make 
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ttkiki  mtht^Mi  cttdst^wifh  ifattim  Tlieytkeii'Y«ntUKQito<bttutc)i^uffiir 
Iht  i^'the^diiU'^8t!^im4^'hBt^uah  is  their  dread  of  ihe  Pawkee» 
4^\aa  IbHg  li^tbey  d|ti  ^tbtoni  the  s^ntiest  sub^stance  theg/da  Bot 
MliV^h^^ht^rior  of'  the  moilnt»n6>  and  as  doon  as  Jtb^  &otleot  a 
I^^kpdl:  of  dried  meat  they  again  retiteat^  thus  ^itexmt.^h.Qhtm' 
ibf  Tciod  M  the  hdsiard  df  their  lites,  and  hidiog  tb^m^elvesttiB  coPt 
sunie  it.  '  Twcnthirds  of  the  year  they  are  forced  to  Uvf  ia.tjl>f> 
vtHc^fjMaiv^,  parsing  nrhole  wedks  with  nothing  but  a  few  .(l$h;isu4 
rbo^.^  The  salmon  were,  at  this  time,  feiat  retiring.;  ro^?^!  n^ 
bebohiing  starce;  they  had  not  yet  gathered  strengUi  'to  b^ar4ii| 
fifieefit^  Miith  their  enemies,  and  nothing  could  be  ims^in^cl  QM>r^ 
wreiehed  than  their  condition  when  these  exhausted  and  hupgryad* 
venturers  appeared  among  them.  Instead  of  obtaining. food  froni 
lliem,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  share  with  them  what  ibey 
could  proaire  for  themselves,  and  this  was  in  a  country  where,'*  with 
all  their  skill  in  the  chase,  and  all  their  advantage  of  fire-arOT> 
little  was  to  be  got.  ^     i 

But  these  Indians,  notwithstanding  their  miseries,  werech4e4o(» 
and  in  many  important  points  of  character,  superior  to  anyj  ^mW 
tribes  M'hom  the  adventurers  fell  in  with*    They  never  Imggf^^iheg 
never  were  tempted  toti  single  «ct  of  disboneaty  by  the  t^igbt  qi^ 
wonderful  treasures  which  tlieir  visitors  displayed;  and  th^y^^^ 
ready  to  share  with  their  guests  the  little  which  the)t.tbimi^es 
.possessed.    4%ey  Were  also  a  high**spiri ted  people .^  Tbegpm^A^i^ 
tbe-^only ' wfcffte  men  with  whom  they  had; had. any  inHiifcfl*i|9C 
till  now,   would  not  supply  them  with  fise<-arfils^:taUegipg(r4¥lt 
if  they  were  possessed  of  such  weapons  they  fwpuMdonfjf  J^vli)^ 
more  induced  to  kill  one  »iother.    The  Sboshone^pfffbap^^dio  pot 
perceive  that  policy  is  the  real  motit^  of  ^dmiSpaeia^^^ibulit^f 
clearly  see  that  the  plea  of  humanity  is  >faHacit>t^.s^  oeo^pbiP 
l}mt  they  are  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of.  die  Miihielang^iwh^  ba,yi^ 
fire-arms,  plunder  fhertl  of  their  horses,  andislay  them)at«pl^^|ire. 
*  This  shoulJfiot  be,'  said  Camcah wait  fierodLjjr,  j*.  ifiw«  hitfl  gWP*! 
Inst^^d  of  hiding  in  the  mountain,  ^dKvingilike  tbeib^lufip^ 
roots  and  berries,   we  would  tlien  |(o  dowii  aad:l«v<}  iQtlhe^^f- 
ialoe  country  in  8[Mte  of  our  enemies,  whom  We  never  fimriwli^iiie 
meet  on  even  termsf !'    The  Spaniards  have  not  .par^^iedit^  #^aiQe 
policy  with  regard  to  hor^es,^ — vh>r indeed  HaB  ittequal^ipri^^lpijlie. 
When  Diego  Martinez  de  Hurdaide-wascaptamiioficCiimlo^^Q^ 
of  the  means  by  which  he  attached  tlie  'Indiim9io.ym<  a^»sM(c^g)y 
that  th^  viceroys  of  Mexico  dared  not  rdmove>liiiifi^frbioihis.eQ^e!f(p- 
ment,  was  by  giving  them  horses.    Tbe.introducfeiooroiitbis^QWMt 
has  not  produced  so  great  a  chaise  among  the. Aa^YKS^Northifw 
of  South  America ;  where  in  Chin,  in  Tucuuian,  andiinlt^£!blPP| 
ilhas  converted  them  into  T^rtar«liketldbes>..W^elMUetf'tli%9l;to 

keep 
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k^p'tbe  Spatiiiiifds  oot  oftketr'coiiiitfjfv  lOrjeoBfio^  ^tbfmtta  tJmw^ 

own  tbwtis:  '  To  soiiie  of  thesd  tnhewAit  borae^  like<lbe  c^o]|,tr«e 

i£o  tfa^  Maldrre  islanders,  supplies  Me  very 'tliiiig,-r.4oodi  amlk^^  fni^ 

tents  and  bdats^    it  has  improved  th^>qot}dHion.<<^it}ie'fNQiCtlir 

jAm^ricati9>  but  not  thus  totally  changed' their  wvfaoU^babh«>f^  iiS^ 

The  Shoshofiees,  though  many  of  tl^ir  stock  ha4  .be^  atoleattl^ 

spiAng*,  possessed  at  this  time  not  fess  thaaSQp  6a^  hor^e^KTpf 

^(if6d  she^  Tigorons,  and  patient  of  fatigue  as  well^?  oCfhuugec 

Tbe^  bad  also  a  <bw  mules,  which  had  beeir  purchased)  or  stolen 

fr6m  die  Spaniards  by  the  frontier  Indians;   the  finest  Animals 

of  that  kfnd^  says  Captain  Clarke,  we  have  ever  se^n :  the  worst  mmi 

considered  as  worth  the  price  of  two  horae84    Stirrups  and  ^0d41e$ 

^4^ere  regarded  as  proper  only  for  old  men  Mid  womeu;  the  wpr* 

riors  used  a  small  leathern  pad  stuffed  with  hairy  and  ^  rope  m\A 

which  they  noose  the  bprse  when  running,  and  which  be  instanUy 

c^ys,  however  unruly  he  may  seem,  as  soon  as  he  feels  it  upon  \m 

neck;    they,   however,    procure  Spanish  bridles  when  they  CAnu 

Th^  horse  is  a  great  favourite ;  bis  mane  and  tail,  which  are  never 

M^iiated,  are  decorated  with  feathers ;  the  ears  are  subjected  to 

I^  agreeable  honours,  being  cut  into  various  patterns :  a  favourite 

4feMo-'is  sometimes  painted,  and  a  warrior  will  suspend  at  the  breasi 

'of'his'horse  the  finest  ornaments  which  he  possesses. 

"  -'  ''^FbeSiibsbonee  alv^ays  %ht»on  horseback ;  the  name  CamcabM'ait 

siglM^fies  [He who  net^rwulks;  wbene  horses  are  so  comaaon,  no  notion 

^Jdigi>ihy  can 'be  attached  to  the- act  of  riding,  and  the  appellation 

^bm^  figwtftivdly  to  eiiprea^  that  his  life  was  spent  in  war.    I'hey 

htive*4  few  bad  guns  aAieng  tbem,  which  are  reserved  exclusively 

*folr  wafl<^'bat*'the  cotnmon  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow — the 

viu*^b#  i^lenAdr  ancjthe  bow  short;  those  which  are  most  prized  are 

*^6aM^^^  the  argali'iB  horn,  flat  pieces  of  which  are  cemented  with 

*^USf^9  the  laticeiandidi^  poggamoggon,  a  formidable  sort  of  club 

^^iMdtibg' of  «  rodnd  rstone  about  two  poimds  in  weight,  fast- 

etys*$  4)^1  a  short  theng^  to  a  mooden  handle.    The  shield  is  of 

%tSal06's'  indfe,^hdriiifaciluved  widi.  equal  ingenuity  and  superstition. 

TfAe^^in  muBt  be  the  whole  hide  of  a  male  two  years  old,  and 

"^M^  <^ilffe^0d  to  dvy  since  it  was  flayed  oC    A  feast  is  held 

'tt^^'^hMli  alt  the' warriors,    oU  men  ^nd  jugglers   are  invited: 

^er#e><<efiJUitfa)bokrisJdug  in  the  ground  about  eighteen  inches 

-'deef]^^kid  Jbf  the>^n]e^diai»0beir  ais  the  intended  shieW,  which 

^i8'lt'<llrcd«  oMhfOittmi^iiet  four  mAne  inches.     Red  hot  stones  are 

fdn^^^f^intoithis  liole^  and  waletf  poured  uppn  them,  to  produce  a 

l<^Wy^t#dfig  8teaa»j  t  <Overthis  the  skin.isiaid  with  the  fleshy  side 

•t^d^Ub/ ^ound^s4itidstirelcAiied  in  every  direction  by  as  many  as 

v<^stflfl4k«»4ioldi(rfitf;i'asjtbeoQj»<^  heated  the  hair  separates  and  is 

'^tall?eAt)ffylaMtbe^i|Yi0fl((»lfuit  contracted iiil^  the  compass  designed 

4i>t'  ■  z  3  foi 
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{^0  . Jfc«^8  jmd  Claeke'^  4f9mcan  Tratxh.  Jan. 

'  /oiTjtlift^fewW. , ^.  I^ii^rtt^P  rewov^ljl,  .placed  on  a  dry  hide,.  a^(^ ^noiig 

the  rest  of  the  festival,  |>wnded  hy.  ^he,.})are  heels  ofjbe,,gu9st$ ; 

i^jPyQpj^tiov^  spmetiipfi^  coiatiwuies  foK  s.ew€;ij«jj  da^^s, ,  .TJbie  jjbi^W  is 

;,tJ>e»^fitM^jQ^  proof  against  anyarfow,  and  if  the  ptd  intji)  an^lhe 

:  j>*gglfi»^/hivp  beeHr  satisfied  with  thie  feast,  th^  propom^ce  ^t,^- 

jfi€!i?qjfi%ble  JiybulWts  a]^,  v^bich  maay  of  the  warriors  belA^ve^,,.It 

^  ^  qffv^pa^f^^  with  feathera  ai^d  a  fringj^  of  dreased  Ip^tUe^jfpd 

;  :^q^eAy  pr^^fofifwed,  s^ys  Captaio  Clarke,  with  paintings  9;  ^\J^^ 

:  .£g^i;?s.  .  Here  then  upon  the  summit  of  the  Eocl^y  M,oa^ta^pg^,in 

(tjnej^rt  pf  JSTortb  Anaerica,  armorial  bearifigs  are  found,  .a^.^^^ll 

^  M)  the  >var  of  lliebes.     They  have  also  a  sort  of  arrovi;Tju:3of 

tUmil  «vith  which  they  cover  themselves  and  their  horses,  ip^die.of 

dre^^d  antelope  skjiiu*  in  many  folds,  united  by  meapso^  a.ipi^^re 

,of  gW.^M^  sand. 

They,  are  a  diminutive  ill-made  race,  with  thick  flat  feet  an^.f^n- 
.cles,  and  crooked  legs  :  the  want  of  sufficient  food  can  hardj^  bi^e 
clj^teripratedthe  race,  because  there  were  persons  who  re^en^b^d 
\vh^n  they  lived  abundantly  in  the  plains.  Perliaps  they  are  of  ,(he 
^ame  /^iock  as  the  Indians  whom  LaugsdurQ'  saw  in  New  C^Ufor^ia, 
who,  though  abjiipdantly  fed  and  enjoying  a  mild  climate, M.;€^^he 
«ays,  in  $^^iie  and  form,  the  w^rst  specimens  he  had  evec  ^pef^  of 
the  hmnan  race»  The  biir  of  both  sepijes  was  usually  worn,jl0ose 
o>^er  the  face  and  shoulders;  son^e  men,  however,  ihe^Ja^kionqfiles 
of  the  tribe,  .divided  it  with  leathern  thoqg^  into  (wo  equal  iij^^^es 
-whipb  hung  over  the  ears, — bashaws  of  two  tairl^.!,  Th^ir  tipp^.^^^r 
rheno,  is  described  as  the  miost  elegant  article  of  jindiau  dre^^U^e 
travelers  had  ever  seen ;  it  is  of  otter  skifi,  ta§|;elled,,iivith ,  epx^e, 
^ndnot  less  ihm  a  hundred  eroiine  skins  afj^  i:equir^  f)o^  ,e3^P( — 
this  is  likely  .to,attract  traders  to  the  Sl>osboniQ^s^f  T%  ^^  rap^d 
of  the  tribe  is  a  necklace  of  the  claws  of  a  bfown.  .b/^?^* .  CbiiidreQ 
are  seldom  corrected,  and  never  flogged ;  tliey  say  t^atjt.br^alc^  ^ir 
spirits,  and  that  after  being  flogged  they  never  lecpv^  th/air  4pde- 
peodence  of  loiud,  not  even  wk^  growu  to  rnja^boo/ijlf  P^^ys^y 
19  comtpaon ;  ««d,  as  uaiial  amc^  savages,  tie  low|??it  ap^^pofi^lfd^ 
ripus  drudgery  fails  to  the  lot  of  the  females :  but  it  does,pp^^p- 
p^  that  they  are  cruelly  treated,  nor  diajt  they  cpjpu&ideiifttl^^gpaselves 
misen^,  tike  those  unhappy  tribes  mone  to  thi^iiorth,^tfQC||)g  w'b^m, 
Mackensie  says,  mothers  soiaetime^  destroy  «jJ^f.  infa^^d^Mjgbtprs 
jfroma  jdreactful  impulse  of  compassion  I  Husbands  wiHiMfl^  ^i-yut 
.  itheirvf^es  upon  easy  terms,  but  are  not  im^rtiumte,,^^^,  t^Qfue 
«ther  tf  ibes,  in  offering  them*  It  appeared  th?^  siphyJis.  wa£i.|mo)irQ 
among  them,  and; that  it  generally  proved  fatal.:  .Capts^in  vjlafke 
thmks  that  the  existence  of  Ais  disease  m.  i\^  Rocky  ifsv^fsims 
tqftda  to  firove  that  it  is  aboriginal.  We  b^li^ve  it  to.  hay^.,bpen 
m  I  but  it  might  easily  have  tpund  i\f.  myJh^J^.  frqp\  .Me^q^Q. j  ^e 
w '  -  Slioshoiiees 
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1815.  Le^^9handC^tLtkthJlm&ii^tm'lVMds.  %1 

Shosbonees  said  they  coidd  reach  the  S^dilib  settktnents  in  ten 
days  march  by  way  of  the  Yellowstone  rit^er.  | 

The  accounts  which  Ae  explorers  received  of  the  way  beferetten 

were  most  discouraging.    To  follow  die  edurse  of  Ae  wafef  j  €Ja- 

meahwait  said,  was  impossibiey  as  the  rirer  fltvwed  betwei^  «t^p 

'precipices,  which  allowed  of  no  passage  along  the  batiks^ '«ild  ititin 

with  such  rapidity  among  sharp  pointed  rocks,  that  asrfttasibls  €^e 

**  could  reach  it  was  one  line  of  foam.    The  mountains  were  eqtimly 

''inaccesdble ;  neither  man  nor  beast  could  pass  them,  iknd  dier#i^re 

'  iieitber  he  nor  any  of  his  nation  had  ever  attempted  it.     He  bad 

learned  from  some  of  the  Chopumiish  or  Pierced  Not^  Indians, 

who  resided  on  the  river  to  the  westward,  that  it  ran  a  §neat  ^y 

toward  the  setting  sun,  and  there  lost  itself  in  a  lake  of  ilNasted 

water  where  the  white  men  lived.    Captain  Clarke,  not  relyifig  upbn 

this  report,  went  with  a  guide  to  reconnoitre  die  country^  and  found 

it  equally  impracticable  to  keep  the  course  of  the  river,  or  ^ossthe 

mountains  in  the  same  direction.    The  guide,  however,  said  dvere 

Ivas  a  way  to  some  Indian  establishments  on  another  river,  wlifch 

"Was  abo  a  branch  of  die  Oregan ; — ^the  Shc^sboneies  all  denied  this, 

which  was  imputed  to  iheir  desire  of  keeping  among  them  strtttlgers 

'  so  Me  to  protect  them,  and  so  well  stocked  wHhvmable  commo- 

Idities ;  they  sold  them,  however,  horses  enough  for  the  party,  aiid 

rii^  adventurers  began  their  journey  on  the  30th of  Avgcist.'  'They 

"  btlffbred'dreafdftiUy  from  fiEktigue  and  hunger;  game  wa^  so  scarce  that 

'  they  were  obliged  to  f^ed  upon  Aeir  horses;  their  strength  begsin  to 

Ml  them ;  most  of  the  men  were  now  cpmplainir^  of  sickness,  and 

hMtig  teacht^d  a  Settlement  of  the  ChopumdA  on  ^0  Kooskoosk^, 

tWfeytfet^rmined  to  build  catioes  there.    The  labour  wlach  fh^ mten 

*''%kd'  gbtie  thrt>ugh  in  the  latter  part  of  their  way  up  di€l  Mississippi, 

'  Itttf  niade  them  defeifoos  of  travelling  on  horseback^  batfh^  now 

^'^orfe^  ^dly  returned  to  their  riv^er-navigatioti.     September  @dtb 

'  'iH^y  btpgan  to  build  eight  canoes,  and  having  entrusted  their  re- 

''4biiih1n^  horses  to  the  Ghopumiisb,  and  buried  the  saddles  in  ft 

JifjiiW,  th^  ^^bak-lced  on  the  7th  October,  accompanied  by  t^o 

ItKifefe. 

'  '•  l^feh'^nd  roots  had  for  sotkie  time  been  iheir  chief  <fie^  which, 

' '  ¥df  'iriM  who  hdd-  so  long  been  almost  carnivorous,  was  meagre  Acre ; 

'4^lhfei**thaii  cbrititiue  this  forced  abstinence,  they  purchased  dbgs 

frbtti'tKeCboj)Utinish,  which  they  ate  at  first  withotit  disfelish^  and 

'  ^%don  learned  to  like;  for  this  Uiey  were  ridiculed  by  the  natives)  sAid 

alterf  dog-eateri  in  contempt.    The  water  ew  i^^hich  th^  embarked 
oh  Y<^H  into  a  wider  stream,  en  the  head  of  which  they  had  «n- 
"diWped  amoifig  the  Sboshonees,  and  whidi  they  had  nanied  Lewis's 
*'  ^itiver ;'  Ciptaih  Chirke's  name  had  been  pven  to  dm;  whidi  he 
'  had  tecoiinditreU ,*^-a  stream  of  e^al  magDiHide,  ^mng,  by  a  mote 
• ' : '  '  z  4  northerly 
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35^  Li^iaajnid(^ke!s^Ji9umniWrifm^  S^ak 

northerly  route,  to  join  ftiQ  fiaaie  gpneat.Fiv«f-of/jKvUkii/lK^  in9^e«tn 
qtieat.  Both  are  coDsiJ^nible  rivers.  The  Lewi$^.)whwe  Aeyyea- 
tered  it  on  tlie  lOth,  wa»  aln^ut  ^^  ytrdai  iiv  ividttn  r Midi  the 
Kpoakoo9ke€  enlarged  it  to  about  300 ;.  oq  the  l6tb  tb^  oamq  to 
its  junction  wiih  th^  Columbia^  as  the  j\BKuritia»»  bvee  cboMtt'te 
rename  the  Oiepn,  or  Great  River  of  the  W«8t.  Tk^t  ^oemftte 
singular  Impropriety  i«  calling  after  Columbus^  a  river  uponil.cQtaet 
which  be  never  visited  :  it  is  too  late  to  affix  bis  li90ie  to  the;  whfde 
continent  of  the  Nevf  W^orld,  but  that  nanie  may  yetrbo  uSixfid  to 
the  West  Indies,  which  different  nations  call  now  by.  difforenli^p* 

I^cllations,  all  having  an  obvious  unfitness. — That  of  the  Colm^kd 
slands  is  unobjectionable.  ,  ■  .    . 

llie  Lewis  (ulb  inttj  the  Oregan  in  latitude  46^  lo"  Idl'Q'^  the 
one  being  675  yards  uide  at  the  junction,  the  other  960.  j  Tbe3f 
found  Ticre  a  tribe  culled  Sokulks,  who  seemed  a  peaceable  aad 
contented  peopk,  living  in  a  state  of  comparative  ease  and  happfr* 
nes«  :  great  respect  was  shown  among  them  to  old  age;  polygamy 
Wixs  not  their  practice^  and  the  husbands  were  said  to  share  wif^h 
thejr  wives  the  labuur  of  procuring  subsistence,  munh  more  than 
IS  usual  among  savages.  Diseases  of  the  eyes  were  very  oonMiMNi 
among  all  diese  river  tribes;  fOr  three  pants  of  the  year  they<ar« 
employed  in  fishiug}  and  suffer  from  the  reilec^n  of  the  sub  upcxn 
the  water  ;  and  during  the  winter  they  are  surrounded  with  soow^ 
in  a  country  without  trees  or  shrubs.  M^y  have  lost. an  a^,  smd 
some  arc  nearly  blind  in  both.  It  wa^  observed' i also,  M»  pecu* 
liar  to  the  tribes  on  the  Oregan,  that  their  teeth  idae^yed  very  isoott, 
many  having  them,  particularly  in  the  iipper  jaw,  .'wom  idowfiito 
the  gums,  and  many,  even  in  middle  :^e,  being  dn^oist  ilrQQthle$&. 
The  writer  suppof^es  that  tliis  may  u\  partbeio^^caGtioaed.l^yidieir 
eating  roots,  as  ihey  are  dug  from  the  ground^  nenrly  \0OTiore4  w^ 
sand ;  but  €hie%  by  the  manner  in  which  theyiideKPUiyed  diied'Sat* 
mon^  (their  main  food,)  simply  warming  it,«aiod(tb^s^swaUawing^kia 
and  scales : — but  why  should  this  affect  the.  leeAh  ?>->  Are  Aey  rac- 
customed  to  any  hot  meats  or  drinks  i  Do.they^  ufiei||iiy^atcrid,«o$rta; 
or  any  substitute  for  tobacco,  which  might  pru^dufpei the  effeictlilfr 

These  tribes  are  true  icthyophagi:  theimuljyitiiidds  a£sfi}lllon'tii 
the  Oreguu  are  inconceival)le,  ^nd  they  9§Qei»ck<tO'Jlts /onbotest 
sources,  supplying  the  Sboshon^^  on  thj^.vei^yffidgetQf  the  dividing 
mountains  with  food.  The  water  is  son^l^f,  that  tbeiy  iltiay.«be 
seen  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  or.  tv^enty  feet ;  tbutfttthisijseiasQliyitbcly 
float  in  such  quantities  down  the  strea^q?  a^^inr^'dtulftedi  ariiooe^ 
that  the  ludiaus  have  unly  ,to  cojle^  sp^t.imd  di?y  ^lom^.  So: 
abundant  are  they^  that  in  the  scarcil^y.of  ^wpod,  dried  fisliuar^  oCtenr 
used  as  fueL  A  great  trade  is  carri^on  in.tbisartAeJe.  "iW 
salmQUi  having  been  opened  ^and  ,4d^i^  ifl^ihflj^iUi^^^i»'b^teP?tfi<|i^ 

powder 
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poWder  4)«iAn^^UAv6  stoiWs  *  *feil  psickt^  W  b^sk^V  Heatly  tiiadc 
df^asd  attd' rushes,  which  are  lined  aiiid  cbVeiied  Wft^i  salmon  skirts 
sttietblttd  and' dried  foi-'  that  purpose  In  these  basket*^,  the  pp'wder 
181  pmst'do^ti  lis  hfifrd  fes  possible;  eai'h  contfiins  frorti  yd  to  idO 
pbttods';  'sevei^ar^^  placed  side  b\  side,  and  five  on  ihe  top  of  th^ni ; 
tfaey^ai^e  then  covered  with  mats,  and  corded  ;  and  then  ^igniii  nmt- 
ttKly'  tJius  fortnii^  a  stack.  Itl  this  manner  the  fish  is  kept  sweet 
afad^socmki 'for  many  years;  great  quatititres  are  seiU  down  the  river 
to  the  Indtans  who  live  below  the  falls ;  antl  from  thence  it  is  ssid 
to  find  its  way  to  the  white  people  who  visited  the  mouth  of  the 
Oregon. 

The  Indians  designate  the  Falls  by  the  word  Thnm,  which  Captain 
Clarke  says  is  highly  expressive,  and  which  they  pronounce  so  as  to 
make  it  perfectly  represent  the  sound  of  a  distant  cataract.  The 
bfceliest  explsinatron  of  this  seems  to  be,  tlmt  they  make  a  long  hnm- 
ming  upon  the  letter  m'\  for  otherwise  Timm  looks  as  little  like  the 
aoond  of  a  cataract  as  Timothy  does  (ike  the  name  of  a  hero.  The 
fttts  of  the  Oregan  are  not  great ;  but  a  little  below  h  a  verj^  re- 
markable scene.  The  river  when  it  is  about  four  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  fiowing  with  a  current  more  rapid  than  u^sua),  though 
with  no  perceptible  descent,  widen?j  into  a  large  bend  or  basin  on 
Aie  right,  at  the  end  of  which  a  black  rock^  rising  perpendicularly 
fmin  the  right  sIkhtc^  seems  to  nm  wholly  acros,^ ;  so  totally  indeed 
diditappear*tosto^' the  passage^  that  they  could  not^  as  they  ap- 
ppodched,  see whtw  the  wateC  escaped,  except  that  the  curretit  ap- 
peared to  b©  drawn  with  greater  velocity  to  the  left  of  the  rock, 
where  thero^was  a  great i^oaring.  Upon  landing  to  survey  it,  they 
fe«ildiUilrt:,|  for' abdilt  half  a  mile^  the  river  was  coofined  within  a 
chatinet  of  iwriyforty^fi^e  yards  wide,  whirling,  swelling,  and  boil - 
]iig^tliewh«teway> with' Che  wildest  agitation.  Tremendous  as  the 
pfi»8^wa9,  Uiey* ventured'  to  i^tteinpt  it,  to  the  astoniahment  of  the 
Indiatif!,  ''aild>  weciomplii^d  it  in  safety. 

>A  tribe  eaMed  rtieEcheloots  were  settled  here,  with  whom  a  new 
latignage'  4legtm,'ilfot  undei^stood  by  any  of  the  hordes  above  the 
Falls,' bftt  hiting'Som^  vvord.s  in  common  with  them  atl^  and  also 
wfaat>6ti^ainOhrrkt^'CalIs  a  strange  cluckii^f;  or  guttural  sound.  Is 
titi^««i»ok'tke^'MeJci(!an  or  Aztec  //,  whicli  is  certainly  found  at 
Uobtka?'  'HereAteo'WOoden  buildings  were  seen,  for  the  iirst  time 
saiice>the  tntvelli^s  'teft*  th  e  i  1 1  in  oi  s  cou  ntry .  Tlie  6  oo  rs  we  re  sunk 
arbOtit<M!s^#eet  m  the'  grouud^a  custom  implying  at  the  same  time 
attfold'alidjdpy  clittiarte.  Proceeding  on  their  m  ay  they  saw  an  In- 
clion  drest  in  d ^-oand  hat  and  a  sailor's  jacket,  with  his  hair  tied  ; 
jaek)ets4><b^a0s'k«ttiesy  and  other  European  or  American  articles 
BSfih  beciwe common.  These  tribes  are  fond  of  ornamenting  their 
bD0t8ieiid:>boii8ea  with  mde  sculptures  and  paintings^-arts  which^ 

'.•^i)  ■  ■;  •  in 
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354  L«wii  and  Cfatriie'^  Amerimn  Trito^b.  J  A  K  • 

im  this  8t»gd^  tare  tvidcly  diSiised  idoiig:  <JK^  ^aovfli^^etl  coli^  of 
America^  A  chief  here  exlnbhed  from  his  great  medioine^  teg, 
fonrtedn  Ibfe4iii^enty  the  tropbiea  taken  from  as  many  enemies 
isl^oitl  h^lmd  kilkdia  war :  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  tfsivel- 
lens  had  knbwa  auy  other  trophy  than  the  scalp  preserved.  The 
^ealt  jDoiedicine  bag 'is  a  useiiil  inventioo ;  for  as  it  is  deemed  saori- 
^k^imif  for  any  person  except  the  owner  to  touch  it,  it  serves^  the 
pui^Ofieof  a  strong  h&K,  in  which  the  most  valuable  articles  may 
iSi^ly  be  dep<raited.  Smaller  bags  are  kept  in  it,  which  th^  take 
out  «andiv(%ar  rotmd  their  waists  or  neck  s^  as  amulets  against- any 
Teal'OTiimaginary  evil.  These  tribes  differ  much  in  their  modb  of 
•epnUure  Irotti  the  North  American  Indians^  with  whos6  manners 
;  we  ^n^ere  before  acquainted.  They  have  common  cemeteries,  wh^e 
the  dead  carefully  wrapt  in  skins  are  laid  on  mats,  in  a  direction 
east  and  west,  in  vaults  or  rather  chambers  made  of  pine  or  oedcir, 
about  eight  feet  square  and  six  in  height.  The  whole  of  the  sides 
am'  eorered  with  strange  figures,  cut  and  paintedi  and  wooden 
^ages  are  also  |daced  against  them.  On  the  "top  of  diese  tomb 
chamber^  and  on4K>les  attached  to  them,  brass  kettles  were  huii^» 
old  iryin^fians,  shells,  skins,  and  baskets,  pieces  of  clotb^  hair, 
and  other  such  offerin||s.  Aniong  some  tribes  the  body  is  laid^-in 
one  canoe  and  covert  with  another ;  every  where  the  deed  are 
earduUy  deposited,  and  with  like  marks  of  respect.  C$q>taio  Cbrke 
says  it  is  obvious,  from  the  different  articles  which  are  ^  placed*  >by 
the  dead,  that  diese  people  brieve  in  a  futureetate  of  etistesod ; 
upon  which  the  American  editor  observes  in  a  note^  that^fth^  tttt 
is  much  too  equivocxd  to  warrant  an  inference  so  impertanl/^':^iEl£s 
is  a  very  silly  note,  if  it  be  not  som^hing  worse  :  itf  «»vettrs  of'^  a 
jjiilosophistical  wish  to  find  an  exceptioa  to>  the'ComnHiii  belief-  of 
the  human  race  in  a  futwe  state.  And  what  if  ibe  excepiioii^ihild 
been  found  i  (which  however  we  utterly  deny>-^how  beamaftiHy 
has  Burnet  answered  die  question:  Brmnde  imqwim  ttsetf^  4ih4^t 
hamundonibus  rmtm  ^enm  humanum:  ab  hu  j^ibu$h^nmmAij 
et  ipsius  barbarieiy  reliquomm  omnium  vires  tt  t^tt^es  (sestintstre  ! 
Siquis  velkt  ali^ufu^  herbe^  vim  nati^am  inqmre^e^  non\]^cQidmn 
€t  exstucam  coUigety  esohsieriU :  sed  quiUisnUscitur  iu  agriin^ 
wuUigmSf  €t  roremlif  seOsqueradiisvegHaturf  9»iundmm*ustan 
ordintmque  $i0tura;  et  quod  knic  Jierbm  mmp^it,  id  admnan 
meciem  pertinerey  aut  toti  ffetieri  pvifprmm  ^  natfmai^'  f^aimit, 
Fel  si  gemma  intorem  ««  indole^  seipe  veUwyHtem  tamtum  hnAMtk, 
ui  aimnif  insjpiciet ;  saabram  et  terra  sot^ibia  obdmtam'^i^^ddMkc-* 
tersam  et  politam:  et  quid  turn  valeat,  qtmm  ^bret  ludem,>i^aU 
viriniem  emitt^i  id^ohmi  vtatitrm  et  vilribM^ifnmuHrib^my  ei 
mmideprHiumiapidii^omiitiesi'^  .'    m 


*  De  S^tB  Mortuorrati,  </ip.  t* 
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^     Qn  the  9d  November,  th^  peremved  the  firsbtid^fl^ter;  fimr 

>;dl9d)r»i nftejrwardu  they  had  the  fdeasureof iheario^af  few>wcadBof 

>Epg{i$h  ,-fro«»  au  Indian,  who  talked  of  aMr.Ibi^as  Aeipcjn- 

£ipal  tradei^  on  the  coa$t  \  and  on  the  7th,r  a  fog  deaiang  off,  gave 

^.fbem  sight 4rf  the  gcean.    They  suffered  gveatly  *t  thet  tnouth 'of 

..|h§  river :  at  one  place  where  tliey  were  coufin^adtwoni^btslif  dbe 

^'H'iad,  the  waves  broke  over  them,  and  large  trees,  which  the  st^psm 

/thpd  WiPUght  down,  were  drifted  upon  them,  ^  that  with^  tfaoin^ilt- 

,J9oat  vigilance,  they  could  scarcely  save  the  caaoes  from  being 

(dashed,  to  pieces.    Their  next  haven  was  still  more  perikw^'lhe 

hiUa  i:ose  steep  over  their  heads  to  the  height  of  five  huadnedieet; 

andii^  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  stones  upon  their  cniiy^iBg 

.  md«is  lo9(;ened,  and  came  rolling  down  upon  th^OL..    The  caaoes 

were  in  on^  place  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,^  the  ba^pgage  ia  mud- 

thi^,  ftnd  the  men  scattered  upon  floating  logs,  or  sheltering,  them- 

peives  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  Ull  side.    In.  this  situation 

they  had  nodiing  but  dried  fish  for  food ;  this  weatiterand  these 

fiaiiiflScrisgs  continued  till  their  clothes  and  bedding  were  rottea^    .At 

,  l<(^ngth  diey  reached  the  open  coast,  and  ha vii^'  well  reconnoitred 

ah'  eooai^^ped  for  the  winter.    This  was  no  very  exb^l^ratiag  pn>- 

x^fa^el.    Thei>ual9ves  subsi/ited  idiiefly  on  dried  isb  and  roots  i  tfae~ 

:v#9Lplovers  neither  liked  this  diet>  nor  did  there  seem  eaoagh  af  it 

iW'tkdur  supply,  noir  had  they  sufficient  store  of  fnerchandiee  kft 

-Jofpuifihase  it ;.  th^  most  therefore  truj^t  to  their  hunters  for  subsb- 

t@l»oe^{and.game  ws^  not  to  be  found  with  the  same  facility  here  as 

•  ia  tjn^ainei  of  the' Missouri^  But  the  sea  cabled  them  to  supfjy 
«'tlh0tesdLve8:'withr  fl»It^  and. in  about  three  moaths  trading  vasads 
,;Mloreieapected,  Aom^hich,  being  well  provided  with  letters  o! 

•  :cradil,.  ttiuy*  ^  bop^ '  ta  procure  n  supply  of  trinkets'  for  their  roaie 
I  jbonMnaafd*'  la  national  e^^peditions.of  this  nature  aoAii^  should 
vbets|»ared  vi^bich^aa  contribute  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
'.fie^qs^^eaipii^yed;  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  should  not  have 
.sbitfAn'left  vt0^  the  con  tingeaoy  of  obtaining  supfdies;  a  ship  ought 
'  ^ectaiidy  to^bafQe  been  sent  to  meet. them.  For  want  of  this  they 
•«W^e^>«^poaedst^'gi^t  difScyilties ;  game  became  scarce,  aiid  in 
,4antta!^'^  aotliiogbutelk  was  to  be.  aeea,  which  of  all  others  was 
,vdif^\mofttdi(ficult  to  he-  caught;  they  could  scarcely,  diey  say,  have 
'A^*^bsiited\^buJb\^foT'Atbe~e^xertion&of  on^of  the  party,  Drewyer  by 

,9aQP^  thei>aoaiof  a  Canadian  Frenqbmau,  and  an  Indian  woman,  who 
.{ttaill;^  m  ^  vcoi^ferftil  degree  the  dexterous  aim  of  the  frontier 
.^fuln^mant^  ^viih^^bewSagaoity  of  tlie  savage  in  pursuing  the  lainteRt 
^vtoqlw  *hmugU\thei(weeit. 
^^  ..JEH^iingvthewiater  the^  sought  far  all  the  information  ia  thjrir 

power,  concerning  the  country  and  the  inhabitants,  and  ohtaiaed 
.  somp.  account  jof  xhe  number  jof  tribes,  languages  and  population 

for  about  S()0  miles  southward  abng  the  coast ;  of  those  in  an 

•  lO  opposite 
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Oppoaite  dii:^/Btipn  i^ey  learnt  little  more  tlian  the  names,  tlieir 
eQC09!i{un(3fiti^ing  ox\  X\\^  ;sout,h  of  the  Oregan*  ITie  four  natiotis 
witb  whpwttljiey-htdthe.pflpstintercouraej  the  KiHaniucks,  (lataop^ 
Q)innpol4  9«d  Cathls^tnahs  were  diminutive  and  ill  made ;  pro- 
bably alltb^  coast  tribes  to  the  south  as  far  as  Cahfoniia  are  of  the 
saQ^^e  race;  the  language  of  the  Kiil:nutLck&  wos  common  to  eigl^t 
tribes  cnut  of  twelve  to  which  their  knowledge  extended*  T^f*% 
compleKion  is  rather  lighter  than  that  of  the  Nortli  America'u 
Indians;  the  mouth  wide,  the  lips  thick j  the  nose  broad  and  gene- 
rally law  between  the  eyes,  though  there  are  instances  of  bigb 
aquiline  noses.  AH  the  tribes  who  were  seen  ucst  of  the  Rocky 
Momrtain  flatten  the  forehead  ;  the  childj  in  order  to  be  thus  beau- 
tified, hfis  its  head  placed,  soon  after  bii th,  in  what  the  writer  calls 
a  compressiug  machine,  where  it  is  kept  for  ten  or  twelve  monthSy 
the  f^ales  longer  than  the  boys.  The  operation  in  gradual  and 
seems  to  give  no  pain; — indeed  if  it  produces  head-ache  the  poor 
infant  has  no  means  of  making  it  known.  The  head  when  re- 
leased from  its  bandage,  Captain  Clarke  says,  is  not  more  than 
two  inches  thick  about  the  upper  ed^e  of  the  forehead,  and  stilt 
thinner  abpve.  Nothing  can  appear  more  wonderful  than  that  the 
braiti  can  have  its  shape  thus  altered  without  any  apparent  injury 
to  its  functions!  The  Americans  judged  favourably'  of  their  intet- 
lectual  powers ;  'we  find  them,^  thej  say,,'  iuquisjitive  and  loquaeioui^j 
by  no  means  deficient  in  aputenesB^  and  o\'  very  retentive  nieniciri^s. 
To  all  our  inquiries  they  answer  with  great  intelligeuce,  and  the 
conversation  rarely  slackens,  since  there  ii^  a  constant  discussion  of 
the  events,  and  trade,  and  politics,  in  the  little  but  active  circlte  of 
the  adjoining  tribes/  *  They  employ/  says  Captain  Clarkcj  *  in 
all  their  bargains  a  dexterity  and  finesse,  which  if  it  be  not  learned 
from  their  foreign  visitors,  may  shew  how^  nearly  the  cnnniilg 
of  savages  is  allied  to  the  little  arts  of  more  civilized  trade/  There 
is  an  extensive  trade  carried  on  upon  the  Oregau^  which  musrlja'vfe 
existed  before  the  coast  was  irt-cjucnted  by  foreign  traders^  but 
to  which  the  foreign  trade  has  given  a  new  impure/  The  ^Wat 
emporium  of  this  trade  is  at  the  Falls,  the  Sbilloots.  serving! 'as 
carriers  between  the  inhabitants  above  and  below*  Tf'h^  ]ii«T^hs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bring  down  bear's  grease^  h6rSejs/tffl/tf  *^ 
few  skins,  which  they  exchange  for  beads,  pouuded  fish^'^irtVl 
wappatoo,  the  two  last  being  the  staple  article  of  conalnette  '  <Ai 
the  Oregan.  Wappatoo  is  the  common  arrowhead^  fs«^f^(f^m 
sagittifoliay)  to  the  root  of  which  is  attached  a  bulb  gr6'A4h)i'  lj%- 
neath  it  in  the  mud,  and  this  is  never  out  of  seasocii  It  is  found 
in«  an  extensive  valley'  about  30  miles  in  breadtli '  fcetween  the 
t 'mountainous  counticy.  which  borders  the  coast  and  ft^Sangt^^W 
niountains  which  cross  the  Aver  above  the  Falls";  bill  "it  tlri^t 
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fpuiffl  farther  eastwanl,  and  i^  produced  with  most*  abundance 
in  a  track  of  laud'  between  the  JjulruofviaH  atid'  a  branch  of  the 
Oregtin,  jiibout  Iwentv  juiles  long,  a'nd'from  fiVe^:6  t^rfln  fc¥e«kdtfir 
Tiie  niude  of  obtainnig  it  is  curious  and  paihitit  ;-*-sl' WOmtij  car- 
ries a  canoe  lar^e  enough  lo  conl:iiii  herself  arid  *«^vi^rtil  bush^W  of 
l|iis  root,  to  one  of  the  ponds  w  here  the  plant  ^rbiv«i;  she  goes  lnt6 
tl^e  .lyater  Veasthigh,  leels  out  the  root  with  her  feet  dnd  sepam^ 
liie  Wlb  from  it  with  her  toes,  which  on  being  freed  fi^om^ the  iiiiidf 
^^t^  -  and  these  patient  women  continue  in  the  water  ik\  diis.em- 
p^)^|i)ent  for  iieveral  hours  evtn  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
bulb  Uaey  roast  in  ibe  embers;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  $mall  po- 
ta^toe,  and  said  to  be  not  less  pulutable. 

iTlic  mode  of  curing  salmon  and  preparing  so  portaWe  and  ex- 
rellent  a  food,  is  pi  actised  only  about  the  Falls.     The  tribes  on 
tlie  coa^t  catch  great  quantities  of  salmon  during  the  season,  in 
the  smalt  creeiii ;  but  when  this  fails  dieir  chief  resource  is  literally 
the  bounty  of  the  set^ — the  sturgeon  and  other  fish  which  are 
stranded  by  the  heavy  gales.    Soon  after  the  explorers  arrived  upoti 
Die  coast  a  noble  prize  hud  been  thrown  up,  a  whale  not  less  than 
(05  feet  long.     Tlits  event  set  the  whole  country  iti  motion,  and 
bjefpre  the  simngers  could  reach  the  spot,  the  skeleton  alone  was 
\fiU     Sahcaja\^'eah  had  her  curiosity  strongly  excited  upon  this  oc- 
casion*   The  winter  <juartei^  Mere  about  seven  miles   from   the 
shore^  and  when  she  lieard  that  a  party  was  to  s€t  out  in  search 
^f^the  whate^  she  and  her  husbiuid  requested  that  they  might  be 
perjcnitte^l  to  accompany  them  ;    *   the  poor  woman   stated  very 
^amesily/  says  Captain  Clarke,  *  that  she  had  travelled  a  great  way 
^.yyith  \x^^%^  jee  the  Great  Water,  yet  sh^  had  never  been  down  to 
ipjp^cofi^t  ;^  and  noirtr' that  this  monstrous  fish  was  also  to  be  seen, 
j^t,,;5^?pied  hard   that  she  should  neither  be  permitted  to  see  the 
nor  the  ivhale.     So  reasonable  a  request  could  not  be  de- 
'— pit}  ^p lain  Clarke,  llierefore,  took  her  in  his  company. 
intjJJiese   chaiJ|Ce  ^upplies  are  very  precarious,  game  is  not 
j^^d^nf,  nqi'>rc  the  natives  well  armed  for  hunting;  their  arrows 
,  are  hot  power flil,— it  was  found  that  in  many  instances  where  the 
I  t^^rt^.had  been  left  in  an  clkj  the  flesh  had  closed  over  it,  and  the 
J  awLWal  sufieied  no  permancnl  bjury.     The  guns  which  they  ob- 
j  j^ifiu  fiooi  tlit^trader&  arc  ^eueratfy  old  American  muskets,  prepared 
^  ^f^r  tln:s  mjirltet,  atid  \^htn  once  out  of  order  they  know  not  how 
,  to  repair"^  tlie  sligli  test  derangement.'    LangsdorflF,  indeed,  notices 
^;|^fC^rjp]Lja;^irade  which  t^e  Americans  carry  on  hi  this  article.     He 
fi?PJl%  tbey  send  out  a  gunsmith  in  every  ship,  to  buy  up  at  one 
,  place  all   the  guns  which  want  lepairing,  and  sell  them  as  new 
Ipieijes  at  anoihei !  Tht^  coast  tribes,  therefore,  being  bad  hunters, 
j  F^'^f  ^^H^^^^T^  Itif^^  r^i^lpg  f^^^S  ^^^^  the  sqil,  go  to  the  Falls 
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for  pomided  galhiriji  anil  vt^^i^jiu tort,  for  which  t!iey  jia/  a  higli 
price,  6wing  to  tli^'  greMneSs  of  the  iivmntifi*  It  is  supposed  iJmt 
about  30j000lbs.  weight  of  !5tilnion  is  Jtnniially  cilred  for  §afe, 
exdtisi  ve  of  Ihe  htftne  r?6n^timption.  The  coast'tribt^;^  pay  for  fflw 
in  such  things  as  fhey  obtain  frfim  the  diips  )  Si  tittli^  of  the  ^almo^ 
goes' in  trAflic  :  but  their  chief  articfe  of  barter  with  the  u  Kites  is 
peUrjj  especirtllv  the  skin  of  the  ^ea  otter,  (hat  uidbcky  uuiDial 
'  bein^  in  fact  the  sole  canSe  of  any  trade  to  the  North-wu^t  coast  ol' 
America^  and  having  brought  upon  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  as 
much  misery  as  the  mines  of  llayti  or  Peru  drew  upon  tiie  devoted 
people  of  those  countries.  This  guilt  belongs  to  the  Rusmans*  Wif 
trade  to  the  Ore^n  as  yet  has  produced  no  evil,  and  perhaps' ibis 
is  the  only  instaucc  in  t^^  hich  a  savyge  people  has  not  been  iujurecl 
by  iU  first  commeTcial  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

Oaptaiu  Clarke  says  they  appear  to  possess  no  knowledge  of  spirt-  * 
tu6Q8  lilquors  :  as  they  gave  hhn  an  account  of  no  fewer  than  tWelve 
8bi|i»  Which  visited  them  iji  ihe  spring  and  autumn,  this  seems  little  tei 
th&ti' impossible  ;  there  can  be  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the^  ab- 
staiarfroiti  this  poison  like  the  Kaluschians,  because  they  wdddridt 
hswe  tbe'same  evil  to  apprehencl  from  intoxication.     The  espIou'eVs 
found  no  fermentedj  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  in  use  airlong 
any  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  thlK  isi  one 
ofthe  most  extraordinary   things  which  they  observed/    Water  is 
the  miivcrsal  beverage  ;  this  is  the  more  remarlcahle,  because  some 
of  the  North  American  tribes  never  drink  water  :  beef  broili  wus 
the  ordinary  driirk  of  those  w'nh  whom  Hennepin  was  cou'vers^fit, 
and,  as  he  believed,  of  all  the  hordes  who  had  no  intercourse  wift 
Europeans.    These  people^  however,  are  very  well  pleased  to  iW" 
toxicate  themselves  in  another  WEiy ;  they  are  escesfiively  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco,  swallowing,  and",  the  writer  sayis,  trthaling'llie 
smoke,  till  they  are  full  of  it,  and  then  scnditig  it  ptit'  iii'voUiiiieii 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.     They  are  also  desperate ^^amb ten ^ 
and  will  play  whole  days  and  nights  at  one  of  the  rudest  game*  nf 
chance,  (merely  guessing  in  which  hand  n  stone  is  he]d,)ti!l  the  livsin^  , 
gamester  has  played  aw  ay  the  last  article  of  his  clolhing,  or  Hii'^ 
last  blue  bead.     Small  blue  beads/  which  they  ciill  by  wav  of  'd^- 
tinction  thief  beads,  are  prized  beyond  ail  bfher^irticlcs  vvhicbtj&e^' 
•hips  bring  for  traffic.     They  arc  the  favourite  ornajiient,  and  sefie 
as  the  great  circulating  medium   amon^  all  ihe   tribes  oji  (be  ^ 
Oregan.  -  .uL>  - 

llbey  are  a  very  ingenious  race  ;  even  widi  theit^  own^'it^f^^f-fecf:' 
todhi  (for  as  yet  they  Ijave  obtained  very  few  axes,)  Aey  makC; To  i- 
few  weeks  a  canoe,  which,  with  such  implements,  sa}s  Capt^i^ '^ 
Cbrke,  might  be  thought  the  w^ork  of  years  J  a  cauoe,  h6\^'^er;i^*^ 
very li^Uy  prized  ;  it  u  of  equal  value  willi  a  w  ife,  and  is  what  the 
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.  lover  generally  gives  a,fiathef  in  exct^pgeff^  his^l^ught^r.  .uThe> 
bow  and  stern  are  ornanieatfsd  with  a  sort  ,q{  comb^  and  with  gr<>- 
tesque  figures  of  meii  or  aoiaial?^  sometimes  five  feet  high,  cotoik  . 
posed  of  small  pii^ces  of  wood  skilfully  inlayed  aad  mortked,  witll-^  - 
out  SI  spike  of  any  kind,    liese  boats  are  admirably  made^  and 
conciucted  in  the  roughest  weather  with  consummate  dexterity* 
'I^etr  bowls  or  troughs  are  scooped  out  of  a  block  of  wood ;  ja. 
thpse  they  boil  their  food,  by  throwing  hot  stones  into  the  warier, 
and  in  the  same  manner  they  extract  oil  from  different  animalti. 
But  they  perceive  the  advantages  of  a  kettle,  which  is  accordii^lj 
a  |;ood  article  of  trafiic.    Their  best  manufacture  is  a  sort  of  basket, 
or j^traw-wurk  of  ttdar  bark  and  bear-grass,  so  closely  interwov^^tt 
as  ito  be  Mater^tight  without  the  aid  of  gum  or .  resin ;  of  this 
they  rjiake  haliij  some  of  which  are  sold  to  the  sailors. .   Farther 
souj^  the  natives  roast  their  corn  and  pulse  in  diem>  over  a  sdomr 
charcpat  fire^  moving  the  basket  so  that  it  is  not  injured,  Aougii 
every  grnin  within  in  completely  browiied.     Mackenzie  saw  them  ■ 
hnng  over  the  lire  so  as  to  receive  the  heat  without  being  in  reach  • 
of  ilie  blaze.     The  bear-griiss  being  essential  for  tliis  mamifacture, 
forms,  on  that  account,  an  article  of  considerable  trailiCp     It  growl 
oniy  near  the  snowy  regiou  af  the  mountains, 

l^hey  use  combs,  aiifi  are  fond  of  using  them  ;  diough  we  are 
tojd' that  they  contrive  even  without  this  aid  to  keep  their  hair  in 
very  good  ^rder.  They  liave  therefore  no  occasion  for  that  *  smali 
sstjck  h?ingii>g  by  a  string  from  one  of  the  locks,'  which,  as  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  teils  us  in  chtace  phrase,  the  more  northern  tribei 
employ  ^  to  alleviate  any  itching  or  irritation  in  the  head/  But  Uiey 
Lave  no  other  pretensions  to  cleunliuess.  The  flea  may  almost  be 
called  the  king  of  the  laudj  na  tlic  ant  is  in  Brazil : — these  insects 
cornet imeEj  compel  the  i natives  to  shift  tiieir  quiirters,  and  tJie  tra- 
vellers found  thetn  moie  tonnenting  than  all  the  plagues  of  the  MJs-  ^ 
f on ri 'country,  ^  What  with  her  filth,  natural  ni^liuess,  and  artificial 
deformities^  a  beauty  of  their  tribe  hi  full  attire  is,  according  to 
Captain  Qarlfe,  jOne  of  the  most  disgusting  ohjecta  of  nature:  and 
this,  he  says,  foriunateli'  conspired  with  the  low  diet  ami  laboriou* 
exereise  of,  his  inen  to  protect  them  from  the  persevering  gallantry 
of  i](ip  fajrjsex.  I  jhev  had  indeed  hardly  pitched  their  tirst  encamp- 
menf  atithenjooth  of  the  river,  before  an  old  woman,  the  wife  of 
a  C^innook  ijhief/  came  with  six  young  women  who  were  her 
daughters  and  niece  a,  and  delibt-rately  encumping  near  them,  pro" 
ceeded,  aa  the  writer  expresses  it,  to  cultivate  ua  intimacy  between 
the  mtn  and  her  fair  wards.  Slie  was  so  far  successful  as  to  put 
the  e:iiatence  of  siphylis  among  these  tribes  beyond  all  doubt,  ft  . 
ii  ^t  fre^iwnt :  and  whether  ii  beau  imported  or  an  original  di^ea^^e  J 
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sieems  doubtful :  they  ktiow  of  uo.  specific  forjt,  and  never  effect  a 
cure,  the  dises^se  endiog  ooly  with  lU'e. 

Women  are  let  out  for  hire  by  their  piwents  or  husbands^. a. 
young  woman  iias  no  other  property  than  her  persoi)^  and  therefore 
seeks  to  make  the  most  of  it :  they  are  bgJd  wooers;  to  deqline 
their  offers  is  to  disparage  their  charms,  |ind  ther^or§  giye^  such  of- 
fence, that  although  the  party  were  sonietimes  obliged  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  rigour,  nothing  seemed  to  irritate  both  seit^  so  much. 
Captain  Clarke^  denies  the  .position  that  the  mpral  qualities  of  a 
savage  tribe  may  be  estimated  by  the^  maiiner  in  which  they  Vreait 
their  women.     Where  women,  he  says,  pan  aid  in  procuring  aub-: 
sistei)ice  for  the  tribe,  they  are  treated  with  morte  equality,  .and  their, 
importance  is  proportioned  to  the  share,  which  they  take  in  that, 
labour;  while  in  countries  where  subsistence  is.chie%:proGiired, 
by  the  exertion  of  tlie  men,  diey  are  considered  and  treated  9^  bur-, 
dens.     There  ia  much  plausibility  in  this,  and  it  m^y  perha|i9  be, 
generally  true,  but  there  are  many  exceptions,  to  iM^    Amoug  the 
Orenoco  tribes,  for  instance,  all  the  agri<;uUural  processest  aie  left 
to  the  women,  for  this  whimsical  reason,  that  because  they  ti^m- 
selves  bring  forth,  they  know  how  to  make  plants  bring  forth  also; 
yet  no  where  is  the  condition  of  the  sex  more  miserable :  tb^re  i?. 
scarcely  a  more  affecting  speech  to  be  found  than  that  of  the  woman 
to  Gumilla,  justifying  herself  for  having  put  to  death  her  new-born 
daughter,  and  regretting,  that,  at  her  own  birdi,  she  had  i^ot  received 
from  the  hands  of  her  mother,  the  same  proof  of  compassionate 
love ! 

.  Among  these  western  tribes  the  women  are  well  treated,  and 
enjoy  a  degree  of  influence  rarely  found  among  Indians*  On  many 
subjects  their  opinions  are  respected  ;  in  matters  of  trade  their  ad^ 
vice  is  generally  asked  and  pursued ;  sometimes  they  even  take  upon 
themselves  a  tone  of  authority,  and  the  labours  of  the  family  are 
pretty  equally  divided.  Is  it  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  consider* 
ation  which  women  possess  here,  that  though  the  men  may  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  please,  very  few  have  more  than  one  ?  Tat- 
tooing is  little  in  use  among  them,  and  that  little  chiefly  confined  to 
the  women,  who  ornament  their  arms  and  legs  sometimes  in  this  way : 
— the  greatest  piece  of  workmanship  of  this  kind  which  these  travel- 
lers obse/ved,  was  the  performance  of  a  certain  J.  Bowman,  who 
had  stippled  his  name  upon  the  arm  of  his  favourite  squaw.  No 
account  is  given  of  their  superstitions,  and  no  inquiry  seems  to  have 
been  made  concerning  their  religious  belief.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  what  we  know  of  the  neighbouring  my- 
thology at  Nootka,  bears  evident  marks  of  Aztec  origin  ;  the  name 
of  their  creating  deity  Quautz  being  too  similar  tq  Quetzalcoat  for 
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i,  m^ft  fortuitous  resemblance;  when  the  Mexican  traces  in  th^ 
language  are  remembered.  And  bere,  m  connection  with  tbik  ob* 
scu]re>  but  important  part  of  American  history,  a  remarkable  fact 
may  be  mentioned.  Forster,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Kdlni's 
Travels^  says,  '  There  is,  if  I  am  not  mbtaken,  a  great  similarity 
between  the  figures  of  the  Me7»can  idols,  and  those  which  are  usual 
among  the  Tartars  who  embrace  the  doctrines  and  reUgion  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  whose  religion  Kiiblai  Khan  first  introduced  among 
the  Monguls  or  Moguls/  The  resemblance  is  strikingly  seen  iil 
the  Calmudc  idols,  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  print.  It  is 
by  philosophical  and  antiquarian  researches  in  Tartary/  diat  the 
history  of  those  civilized  ntitions  in  North  America,  of  whdse  great 
works  only  the  wreck  remains,  must  be  elucidated. 

These  tribes,  beside  the  arrowhead,  (which  the  Chinese  cultivate 
for  food,)  use  the  r^ots  of  a  thistle,  a  fern,  and  a  rush ;  the  former 
is  sai4  to  be  the  sweetest  vegetable  they  are  acquainted  with,  and 
ttr' taste  exactly  like  jugar.  Captain  Clarke  says,  *  one  smgidar 
ctrcumstanee  attends  all  the  pine  of  this  country,  whidi  is,  that 
^en  burnt,  it  yields  not  the  slightest  particle  of  ashes.'  Does 
this  explain  the  miracles  of  thd  Fire-House,  in  Kildare,  and  the 
mouastery  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Valvauei*a,  in  Rioja  ? — A  doubt 
seems  in  one  place  to  be  implied,  whether  the  horse  were  not  ori- 
ginally a  native  of  this  country :  certainly  it  was  not.  The  abun- 
cbnce  and  cheapness  of  horses,  it  is  said,  will  b^  extremely  advan- 
togeous  to  those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  the  fur  trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  by  the  way  of  the  Oregan  and  the  Pacific. '  If  a  na- 
tk>n  required  nothing  more  to  make  it  great  than  the  spirit  of  en- 
lerprize  in  the  people,  and  ambitionf  in  its  government,  splendid  in- 
deed would  be  the  prospects  of  the  United  States  !  Long  as  the 
arms  of  ambition  are,  we  have  seldom  heard  of  a  longer  reach  than 
frbm  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  River  of 
the  West.  But  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  this  portion  of 
that  vast  continent  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Aiwericans  *  Mac- 
kenzie's route  to  the  Pacific  is  both  easier  and  shorter  than  that  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  the  Canadian  traders  have  as  much  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure  as  their  rivals,  and  more '  capital  wherewith  to. 
support  it.  The  Russians,  from  their  previous  establishments,  pos- 
sess greater  facilities  than  both ;  and  in  fact  Von  ResanofF  would 
have  removed  one  of  the  establishments  to  this  river,  if,  happily 
for  the  natives,  he  had  not  missed  the  entrance  on  his  voyage.  But 
any  speculators,  whether  English,  Russian,  or  American,  who  may 

.       II,  l"  ...         I  ■  .i.t       ■  M        ■ ... 

*  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  United  States  would  adopt  some  national  appella> 
Uve  for  themselves,  in  place  of  a  generic  name  which  every  day  becomes  more  inconve* 
nient;-^beir\g  indeed  as  if  one  of  the  Europeau-aations  were  called  Europeans,  withoiit 
any  distinct  designation.  ■  ' 
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think  of  establjshiiig  theitiselves  hcre^  woald  do  w^ll  to  remember 
Ate  dispute  concenimg  Nootta,  the  vKiiiity  of  Me>ico,  aiKl  tb^ 
character  of  the  Spatiiardii.  It  j^hoiilfl  also  be  remembered  tliat 
016  fur  trade,  ty  its  ^^^y  nature,  destroys  JMelf.  The  sea  co>v>  fctr* 
luerly  ^o  numerona  in  l5ie  hishei'  latitudes  of  this  coast,  l)as  totaHj 
disappeared  from  all  inhabited  regions ;  and  the  sea  otter^  wliipb 
alone  lias  attrac^ted  so  many  traders  to  these  parts,  is  every  yeaf 
becomihg  scarcer-  Perhaps  these  shores  are  more  likely  to  receive 
colonies  from  the  Sandwich  islands  than  from  any  other  country. 
There  is  no  spot  upon  the  globe  where  the  people  are  so  rapidly 
improving  ps  in  those  islands,  and  whenever  they  require  elbow- 
room,  this  IS  the  direction  in  which  they  will  naturally  seek  it* 
V^  Caplains  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  terj  desirous  of  remaining  on 
fh^  coast  ti^  the  nhips  arrived,  that  they  might  recruit  their  ahnost 
exhausted  atiires  of  mercbandize ;  but  though  they  were  expected 
Jn  April,  it  was  found  impossible  to  wait,  TTie  elkj  on  which 
they  chiefly  depended,  had  retreated  to  the  mountains,  and  if  the 
Indians  could  have  sold  food,  daey  were  too  poor  to  purchase  it. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  Uierefore,  they  began  their  homeward 
way^  the  whole  stock  of  goods  on  which  they  were  to  depend, 
^ifher  for  the  purchase  of  horses  or  of  food,  during  a  journey  of 

early  four  thousand  miles,  beixig  so  diminished^  that  it  might  all 
Je  tied  in  two  handkerchiefs*  But  their  muskets  were  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  they  had  plenty  of  powder  and  shot.  Wrlttea 
papers  w  ere  left  among  the  natives,  to  be  given  to  the  shipSj^  in 
hopes  that  some  one  might  tind  its  way  to  a  civilized  country,  0pe 
of  these  papers  iravelled  to  Canton,  and  as  a  happy  specimen  o^ 
the  way  in  which  things  are  exaggerated,  a  letter  written  from 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  described,  upon  the  authority  of  this  paper^ 
the  Falls  of  the  Missouri  as  three  hundred  and  sixty^two  feet  in  pei> 
pendicular  height ! — On  their  way  up  the  river  they  saw  a  skii)  of 
the  mountain  sheep,  with  the  horns  remaining  on  it ;— an  interest 
ing  circumstance,  jfor  no  European  had  ever  seen  the  animal,  an^ 
the  accounts  which  they  had  heard  of  its  bonis  did  not  agree :  these 
were  black,  smooth,  erect,  aud  pointed ;  rising  from  the  middle  o| 
tlie  forehead,  a  little  above  the  eyes,  to  the  height  of  four  inches^ 
iThe  skin  was  as  large  as  that  of  the  common  deer,  and  tlie  wool 
fine,  but  mixed  on  the  back,  particularly  on  the  top  of  the  head^ 
with  many  long  straight  hairs.  Thede  travellers  thought  the  wool 
riot^so  long  as  that  of  die  domestic  sheep :  Langs dorff,  who  ats^ 
saw  many  of  the  skins  dressed  with  the  Wool,  for  clothing,  calU  it 
Very  lon^.  This,  and  not  tlie  argali,  is,  wiihoiit  doubt,  tlie  pareCit 
of  the  domestic  sheep. 

'  Tho  ppinidn  which  thev  had  formed  of  the  haDvea,  on  their  wa^ 
i8%i^n*fet,^iiiidtnitiprovea  6n  tlt^ir  return*     It  was  gnoh 
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found  that  nothing  but  their  Dumbers'  saved  the  r^plorer^  fjoin. 
being  attacked,.  On  one  occasion,  %vheii  Captain  Clarke  could  not 
obtain  food,  he  toot  a  portfire  match  from  his  pocket,  threw  a 
suoaH  piece  of  it  into  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  titne  tiiT^ing  his  pocket 
cooipuss  and  a  magnet^  made  the  needle  turn  rotind  very  brisk ly< 
As  soon  as  tlie  match  be^an  to  hum,  the  Indians  M'cre  so  terrified, 
(hat  they  brought  a  quantity  of  wappatoo  aiid  laid  it  at  hh  feet, 
begging  him  to  put  out  the  hud  fire.  j\t  another  place  they  were 
compefled  to  make  the  Indians  understand  thai  svhoever  stole  any' 
of  the  baggage,  or  insulted  any  of  tlie  nien,  would  be  iinuiediatcly 
shot.  After  some  disputes,  which  ended,  hoMever,  wiiliont  blood- 
shed, and  many  difHcuhics^  they  came  to  the  Chopiimri.sh  Indians, 
with  whom  they  had  left  their  htirses ;  arid  here  they  had  to  wait  til^ 
the  mountains  should  be  passable.  Ojie  of  liie  chiefs  here  wore  a 
tippet  made  of  human  scalps,  and  adorned  with  the  tliutiihs  and 
iiugers  of  men  whom  he  had  slain ;  after  describing;  this  tippetj^ 
Captain  Clarke  immediately  add.4,  ^  TheChopunui^^h  are  among  the 
most  amiable  men  we  have  seen/  Tlic  euioginm  is  un'ncltily 
placed;  but  they  certainly  proved  themselvcB  a  friendly  and  honour- 
able people  to  their  visitors.  Two  things  concerning  them  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Though  the  men  generally  extjact  their  beprd^j 
many  of  them  do  not ;  and  these,  the  Americans  say,  if  tlipy  had 
adopted  the  practice  of  shaving,  would  have  been  as  well  supplied 
as  tliemt'elves.  The  absurd  assertions  concermng  the  beardlessness 
of  ihe  Indians  have  been  long  since  exploded ;  and  thia  decisive 
fact  can  now  only  be  considered  as  a  superabundant  proof.  They 
hijve  high,  and  many  of  them,  aquiline  noses  : — this  was  sometimes 
also,  though  rarely^  seen  among  the  ^oast  tribes  ;  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  becaii^  this  feature  ip ;sf^,  observable, in ^^tfie  Mexican 
paintings. 

The  manner  of  dressing  meat,  a  luxury  which  seldom  fell  to  their 
share,  had  not  before  been  met  with'*  A  number  of  smooth  stones 
from  the  river  vvere  thrown  upon  a  large  wood  fire,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fire  went  down,  these  stones  were  laid  smooth  like  a  floor  upon 
Ihe  embers,  and  covered  with  pine  branches  :  flitches  of  the  bear 
were  laid  on  the  branches,  and  then  on  alternate  layers  of  meat 
and  branches,  a  thick  layer  of  branches  being  on  the  top  ;  a  litde 
water  wa^  then  poured  on  the  heap^  and  the  whole  covered  with 
eartii  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  In  about  three  hotirs  the  meat 
was  done ;  the  travellers  iSionght  it  more  tender  than  if  it  had  beea 
either  boiled  or  roasted;  but  they  disliked  the  strong  davor  whichr 
it  had  contracted  from  the  pine.  Provision*  beijig  ^scarce  here, 
and  the  stock  of  merchandise  very  nearly  e3diausted.  Captains 
tewis  and  Clarke  were  by  no  inean3  displeased  to  find,  that  they 
^kht  practise  physic  as  a  resource  :  '  we  cautiously  abstain/  say 
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Drac}iie4ft)  a^^ci^iglta^  mink  g|Ka«)iuoeess»>  battb6nft*iB=^lkiiM  w^ 
^MM49(^e/<;ai:¥>ii9o(>saitire  valuable  dn  tfa^  o«!pfaii»'iNWIti^p  dJaiP 
tft^]^^ii4^rimetit; winch  die)^  nMidet\vitbtli#  vi4^Mlh^''<^'nri^ 

3ic^^i^,^j*iyf ly^'i^  iii^eil\ve  have  veqtiirect  ah  experiment  dt ^,XF.fy  ^. 
bltttlJ«itC!l^.'»'He*Hd^ttiiyrl  fbt  ioAie 'tithe  siek,  but  has  now  recovoreU' 
hMfiesfa/  dkls  hedilfHI^'^&hd^aigiytaf  W6li;"l)(tit  h^  ^o  great  k  weakness  m 
tine^ltoitiiicibit  beii«Rmd«  %(^Hi,  M^fevi^ti^itHjln^ht  vrinrout  extreme  pkiiil' 

Affttir  ive.  Ktwi  in  viuii  i::di.kii^tcd  the  i*jsotirces  of  oiu'  art,  on;^  of  tliG 
hunters  muTitipnuiJ.that  be  imd  knoivn  fwrwns  in  similar  situatrons  re- 
sti>r^^U  by  vitjli^At  i*weaU,  mu]  at  tiie  rcqiitist  of  the  patieiU  we  permitted 
I  he  j'etiptJjJ^  XQ  Le.  a|^JllbelJ.     For  tiiis  purpose,  a  hole  about  four  feebf 
«I^ep  and  three  isi  di  a  meter,  wjis  dug  in  th^  earthy  and  beated  well  by^v 
•L  Ur^e  fire  ill  the  boiWm  of  it-     The  tire  was  Jtheti  taken  out,  and  aii.* 
arch  foi*ftitd  over  the  hole  by  means  of  willcnv  poles,  and  cpvereij  wkh.^ 
several  blanfeetSp  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  awning,     llie  paiieflt  beiitg^ 
itrsppecJ  naki^d,  \frfiS^ea!Ted'  under  this  on  a  hench,  whh  a  piece  of  boara 
iorhis  fee t^  and  vrith  h;  jug  of  wate^  we  sjprinkled  the  bottom  and  siJes 
of  the  hole,  so  as  to  keep  np  as  hot  a  ateam  as  he  cou!d  beat/    After 
remaining  twenty  miimtes  in  this  situation  he  wa^  taken  oat,  itnttife-^ 
diately  plunged  tsvjce   in   cold  water,  and  broiighL  back  to  the  hofc, 
where  he  resumed  the  vapour  bath.     During  all  this  time  he  drarJc  c&~^ 
piously  a  fetrmjg  iiifuMoa  uf  hon>einintn  which  was  used  as  a  stibHitute 
for  the  scneca  root^  which  our  informant  said  be  had  seen  employed  oo 
these  occasions^  but  of  which   there  is  none   in  this  coujUry,     Atthei- 
eifd  of  three  tjuarters  of  an  hour,  he  was  again  withdrawn   from   ihe,^ 
holej  catefully  wrapped,  an<^  suffered  to  cool  gradually.     This  opera- ,> 
tion  was  performed  yesterday,  and  this  morning  he  walked  about,  ^^^,\\i 
is  nearly  free  from  pnin/^ — p.  56'2,  /  »  i 

Strange  as  ibis  citse  h^  Lt  i^  less  reoiBrkable  tnaa  tbatt  of  one  of  »i 
ilie  nativesj  a  cluef  w  bo,  for  tliree  years,  had  so  coinpletely  lost  th^is 
use  of  bis  iitnbs,  that  be  lay  like  a  corj>se  in  whatever  position  be,  i 
fiaii  placed  ;  and  yet  ale  heartily,  digested  bis  food  wellj  n^d  u  re*  i 
gular  ptilse,  retained  hijii  flesh  ;  and  li,ad  be  tiot  been  qomeu  bat  pale  i 
from  lying  so  Ions  out  of  the  sun;  nught  have  been  misbiken  by  hisj 
look^  for  a  man  ni  perfect  heal  tli  i  this  disease  is  said  to  be  ij^cu-j,v 
liar  to  tlie  Cbopunntsb,  among  whom  they  saw  three  c^es  of  Jt^,^ 
The  natives  were  very  anxious  for,  their  cbiers  rejcuvery,  aixd  th^^io 
new  doctors  prescribed  a  better  diet,  the  daily  me  of  tb^  cold  iiMliji^ 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  cream  of  tartar,  oc  flower  of  sulphur.  .itoJ 
uill  not  be  supposed  that  faUli  ^va|  wanting  iu  Xlm  patient ;  ,h^ 
lb ougb t  h i ni s el  f  soni ethii ig  bette r ;  they  Ba>?y  no  amen  dmen t  iu,  l^intf  in 
aud  awn  that  tfiey^ concealed  tbck  igtiorauce  by  gtvii^gjtijn  si  ^f^^vbm 
'■'"*-*'"'  '      ^  drop» 
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oftii^  bef#«N?(P«wtr|Wb  Ao  holeid  .Th«)D£diBraforo<'ralrt3^gd^MW 
o^irnddmn^^  Sililkitw/teilfldke^aib U]idbir;]dt»i«bi»f;fteMN^rf9* 
ibis  father  still  lingered  there  iajb«ti»titfl^«fiipdhiffif)al^^^4^^' 
hope,  which  it  was  dislressiug  to  beiiold^    ,A  sjcpujiil  ^iul  iheiofore 
y^Ba  inade  to  gratify  tliem  :  the  hole  waa,  eijl^rg^jj,.  ^u\  ili*i  Jiilljer 
weutin  with  h^m^  and  he)dh^ii  jm  a  pioper  i^o^Uiio^i*.  ,  ThevicouLd  '^ 
n(^i)foduc€  iio.  xoi3iplete  a  p^rspiinliou  u^^wa:»l|wi4erb|}d;  m^d  wilctf ' 
hfi^.iiff'&s  tiikeQ  out,  he  cumplHitK'd  41  f  st4ftVi^iitg.con»itlcrHyt3  pzU^^^y 
fe^i4iops  Qflaiidauum  relieved  him  |  h<;  rested  Mel  I,  a^id  the  flifW^ 
d^  was  able  ta   iise  Ida  arms,     "^Jlie  secoiwl  day  he  l^att  l-ed^^eWd^' 
strength  enough  to  wasli  his  lace.    On  the  ttiird  the  ssveEfthig^  M^as, 
repealed  willi  full  effect^   and  lie  then  niOvetl  one  of  hb  legs  a^(^ 
sortie  of  bis  toes  ;  mid  '4 1!  tliut  u  said  of  hifn  ,iifter^^'a,idsj  is,  that  li^^ 
gradually  recovered.'   /  .  /^  \' '      ."'    ,"    ^^.',.v  '-UryM  !nu;r 

;Thi3.mode  of  treati^ig  di§prder^  w^s^pc^jP^^i^dijJ^XlWWJft  ^^ 
American  n^tionsy  Yfhefi  tb^,  n/ew,  >vojrl4  ;kv^3,4i8<tPMWwl>!!  tii^^rbtot 
d^cryi>es  i^^^  Cdn^da,  ,\yhe|'e  it  wa^tperfori^^i  as  ruhdely  Asiti  this  ' 
iiisif^fce,,9f  bole, (>^ii>g. dug  for  .tb!&.pMrpoiie.(  >  The  Mc»ictm$  hw\v 
coi|pA^o4iou4>st^ve$  iar  Xhe  puurpose,  whkhHhey  ca\hd  Teniiiic^Hk  ^ 
^AyjwAi Meopflrtioiilaily deuoribed b;^  theiAbiice  O^rgero.'  '  A'^ 
nota tOr.vMaichwnri-s. voyage  says,  that  the  Indians  bn  the  N."^^.  ^ 
coast^  about  latitude  58°  4tf,  euiploy  tlie  hot  sand  balhj  as  the  mo^t 
efitcacioLis  cure  for  siphylis ;  and  that  Roblet,  the  surgeon,  in  diis 
voyagCj   tried   it>   with  success   llmt  appeared  miraculous,  in  the 
scurvy.     It  ia  well  known  ihat  our  owu  sailors  have  used  ibe  earth 
balh  for  the  same  disease ;  a  fact  which  led  the  notorious  Dr.  Gra^ 
ham,  in  the  days  of  his  insanity,  to  prescribe  it  in  a  manner  which 
cotdd  hardly  fail  of  sometimes  proving  fatal.     We  were  present  at 
two  of  his  public  exhibitions.     Tlie  patients  were  buried  tfp  tp  the 
chill  for  four  hours ;  dnrinj*  the  two  first  they  suffjsred  severely  from 
cold,  as  their  comitenatices  and  chattering  teeth  would  have  plainly 
indicated,   if  they  had  not  described  their  fecliugs.     During  the 
third  houi*  they  gradually  recovered  their  warmth,  and^  for  the  last, 
were  in  so  profn.^ie  a  perspiration,  Ujat  when  tbcy  weie  released;  the    ' 
earth  reeked  like  a  fre*fh  dung-hill,     Tliis  is  plainly  the  worst  way,  ^ 
of  pmdncing  the  effect  qoipinon  to  all  these  methods.      The  vh^    ^ 
poupbatli  seems  the  b^gt',  Wnd  Ave  cannot  but  think  thuf  it  deserves    ' 
[o  live  a  ftiil  tml  gived  it  incur  hospitals.  .  ij  .^- 

On  the  lOth  June  they  reneiJi'ed  iheir  jouni^y  ^  bii^Jpo  thel^th   \ 
ihey  wef*  coi^vinccd  that  it  was  not  yet  praclicabte  to  cross  tlie 
moimtnin^)  a^  thet^lore  were  for  the  fii^t  time  compelled  to  make 

**    *  A  A  3  a  retro- 
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9dS  IjiiimdkdCimke^^jhMtidtslh^T^^  im^ 

they  had  good  guides^  and  it  was  found  better  traveling  over*^ 

ite^^  tiMti^€VeAhe  fiEdlen  timber  and  rocks,  whiA  iifi  bmnmet'ob- 

UtrucK^Nlte  Way.  'Havbig  sumioiaited  (he  difficulties  trfl  ihk^aMi^ 

A^  pai^ieparatdd  on  dieinanirtain  :  Caiptain  Lenmlt  weftt  wMi  wm 

into  b;6ieite6st  direct  rotite  tof  the  Falls  of  the  MiMoari^  from 

WhedcetleiM/^s  tb  asc6iid'MBna'river,4nd  aseertioiiif  a»y^^^ 

It i-^^dkl  M  faruoiidi  as  fc^itude  6CP.   Captain  CbAe^^idi  diei^ 

tftlSkitf  p»^i  m^e^dctbehmd  of  liie  Jefferson;  tlier«  dnyy^dit^ded 

ttglthl :  ^##^fe«pm  Oniway  knd  iHiie  men  i/rent  from  thence  h.4» 

m^^jBk^'d&fm  the  Mibsoari;  and  CapCaio  OKrke  proceeded  to  Ae 

^y^(^fottr iiiw;  at  its  fieamst  apfBiiadi  io-the  TkiwiFaiUJir 

^l^^^oa#i/'^nd  liiei^  built  caaoes  4o  explwe  tet  inqpdrtidt 

%lf«ttliridl<$»)^4lie  iivb<^  of  its  course.    The  jtmetio&  of  theae^tiin^ 

"gi^^tf^rd^^itlre  appointed  place  «^  «ieetiog. ' 

miQafiMfeb  4Lem^8  n^oute  was  much  shorterthan  that  it hieb  Ihqrlutf 

Iti/km  ^  d9df  distuaid  JQoniey.'^   He  got  once  more  into.tfte  hiii 

)dlf^im8t^B^iiX  tfa^  lioradflr  sfeiffNted  so  nhicfa.  ^rcm  these  isit^eii  that 

^^ilm>  mi!^  6btigi^ to  kiadto  tivge  fires  and  ^ace  the  po<Mr  smmsk 

Muhe  ^ilMlriM' fbci  madbti  in  abcb  tnyikids  wore  the^  ^ia^tlifj 

^Sr^^eMi^dNm^mi^  in  witfi'dieir  bfeatk;  and  ^  very  <)^  hgnAoi 

*.^m^tfi^df^^ll^*gaEre'hi|n.    Is ^r e  ttooAdin- which  waiaUff- 

^  ;p€il^^%t(irl^  He  ivtk)  shouU  cBscova*  one  woiddlbie  sitanbc- 

tdr  tdr-hii^fa^dief.    ^They  btme  aW  among  then*  isUf  enemi^At 

"^h^V&i^hmtiit^mm^^e  of  iHjffiikm  after  their  short  e^maam 

^ad^^^«^sl^t<^.«'l!%6{i&aakDys'seeb^  to  prefer  poo^'iriiich 

'^m^^  yiio^^4  ii»)^fegfiaiea  wkb  salt  «b  to  be  aafit  for  tbc^8Bt>f 

iftate>  *«e^  theVrflfer^irf'the^rivBTv^  <^^     Lewi»  proMeded^Aur 

^il^iigti  ^t<^  dt^eef^kt  diat  w  branch  <if  the  Maria  extendcU  as^ftr 

ittotth  as  5d^and't«nbeqttently  dwt  ir^ouM  not  make  dns^dcsipM 

botintfaryl    'He  ftfll  in  vrtth  a  party  of  MiBnetaw^es  of  tfe^rft; 

the  tiibelM^e  a  bbd chlilftctir; and tfaesdmew^ttdhotiielis] 

Mter  ihe^Stgin  ^^vpf^imt  fifendsUip^^ajid'  rnieampiiiK  tw^dier*fbr 

lS^  highty  tirey >nde»Moaired  to  rdbtbrAmeiicanrwf^tfeb  horses 

'  ai^gunsc  ^  In  Ate  seifrfflethdt^nsil^id  oneof  the  Indkns^as^striMM 

t^oiigfi  th^  hearty  aikdCiptaih>Iiie<vm*riiotfai«0fiier  in  tte  b^j;4e 

than;  it6weV^;  fds^lnd  fired 'hf^rettN^  ftnd'Oaptam  Lewis  feltdie 

'^qd'bftbel^lL  '  H<^  M«li^  >de9tiii^d>^  «ioiatbM^tie8eapeeit>few 

-dW^sl  ^^tei^wattliiMi^htei^bto^'bf^hik^iti^  n^  ikmook^im  fbrnnn 

^km^m^  ^K^'hl«i'ihrMghrtfto%blgh.^  •  Whennfa«^  <Uan^to^^dnq>* 

^'floitited^lace^df  th^mii^l^^  ^W^dlht  Captain  CkMie  badriiiM 

enca;pped  there,  but  foutidtilildl^i'ji' Tbe^wo»dft^  how^^Mi^'were 

■  thtbdditi  th¥'sattd',  *  W:  G:  ateW'  iha^faKherao^rti^cw^tlwrw^^ 

^fiMw'hiUffi  Oiptaid'CIark«fhad'^iati£»dod'fo  ttosltO'iUiH»« 

rv  ^       .  ^  in 
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«tii#*Leuii^'  fltifr  ttntfting^tliat  die  had^precederirifaei0pi;«oii:^9dil»i' 
let  tor. 

Captain  Ckrke,  on  his  part,  had  reached  the  Yellow stoiui  a  little 

betew  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,     It 

now  Appeared  that  the  com  tin  mi  cation  between  these  great  livers 

was  isbort  and  easy.    From  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  to  Am 

place  was  48  intles,  chiefly  over  a  level  plain;  and  from  the  Foits 

^of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Gallatin^  which  k  there  navigable  for 

'small  canoes,  it  is  only  18,  with  an  excellent  road  over  a  htgh  diy 

country*     Tlie  Yellowstone  here  is  a  bold^  deepf  and  rapid  stream 

'JSO  yards  wide.     As  no  lai^e  timber  could   be  found;  Captain 

'Clarke  made  two  small  canoes  and  lashed  them  together;  they  Were 

'118  ieet  long,  about   13  inches  deep,  and  from  }6  to  ?4  inches 

wide.     Serjeant  Pryor^  with  two  companions,  wus'  then  entrusted 

witli  the  horses  to  take  theni  to  the  M  andatis,  and  the  rest  a(  the 

^pi^rty  began  their  voyage*    The  buffaloes  >vere  here  ib  such  rium- 

tber»  that  a  herd  of  them  one  day  crossing  the  river  stopt  the  canoe 

tfor  an  hour;  the  river,  including  an  island  over  which  they  parsed, 

^vem  a  mile  in  widih^  and  the  lierd  stretched  as  thick  as  they  could 

Vfwim  from  one  side  to  another  during  the  whole  of  that  time,     Tlie 

(course  of  this  river,  from  the  point  where  ihey  reached  it  till  it* 

junction  with  the  Missouri,  was  computed  at  more  than  800  miles^ 

navigable  the  whole  way,  without  any  falls  or  any  moving  sand 

'^bariB,  (w^hicli  are  very  frequent  in  the  Missouri,)  and  only  one  ledge 

s  of  rocks,  and  that  not  diflicult  to  pass.    The  point  of  junction  was 

licotiaidered  to  be  one  of  the  best  places  for  an  establishment  for  the 

hweslern  fur  trade.     It  was  impossible  to  wait  here  for  Captaio 

liXie^is  because  of  tlie  mosquitos;    they  were  in  such  multitudes 

iitbat  the  men  could  not  shoot  for  tbeni ;  they  could  not  be  kept 

hfrom  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  long  enough  for  a  man  to  take  aim, 

^  Pryor  and  his  party  soon  followed;  the  horses  %vere  stolen  from 

iithem  by  some  Indians ;  they  tlien  struck  for  tlie  river,  and  made  skin 

Koanoes,  or  rather  coracles,  such  as  they  had  seen  among  the  Man* 

^dans  and  Ricaras,     These  vessels  were  perfect  basins,  seven  feet 

h three  iu  diameter,  sixteen  inches  deep;  made  of  skins  stretched 

3  aver  a  wooden  skc^leton;  each  capable  of  carrying  six  or  eight  men 

-jiwith  their  loads,    Titey  made  two  that  they  might  divide  their  gu|is 

v/and  ammunitiou,  le^t,  in  case  of  accident,  all  should  be  lost*     But 

.•in  these  frail  vessels  they  passed,  with  perfect  security,  al!  the  shoals 

-(pnd  rapids  of  the  river  without  taking  in  water  even  during  the 

if  highest  winds.     Where  a  boat  is  to  be  committed  to  tlie  streami 

V  probably  no  other  yhope  could  be  so  safe, 

*ck  On  the  1 2th  An;?ust  the  whole  party  were  once  more  collected. 
-$hey  found  on  Aetrr^ttsri^  that  great  changes  hac|  takei). pbpe,  in 
:\  A  a4  *"         tW 
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SSi^,  Lewis  iMi  ClilMV  i^mirtcan  Ttmek.  J^ili 

saMf^'ind  ttfej  0btei<v6difhi(t9tt  the  eo«nie  ojF  lOOa  aiUefl^tho^r 
it  btii'iW^il^d  ttbb«t«^tw«fi^  rivef^i  sotiie  of  tbem^of  vcMsideittbh^ 
widthl  bes^ides  many  ^tnul I ef  streams,  its  waiei«'Wet«ttt9C>tegtil6|ii^i! 
— so  great  is  the  evaporation.     When  thcy<oani6  tO'^lU  first viUn^' 
and  saw  ^trie  cows  feeding  on  the  hmk^  the  whoklpptfty,  ^itAk^^SiP' 
inToJuntai-y  iinpulse^  raised  a  about  ot  joy.    Sefenil«ettletti«nts:lmd^* 
been  made  ifi  this  dtreciioti  during  Uieir  abieoct;  so  fast  tB^tii^'^ 
progress  of  civiHiiation  of  America,  vvhei^  it  isexteoded  by  t&e  very 
eagerne^^  with  which  men  recede  from  civiliaed  life.     Ob  the  SQd^' 
September  they  reached  the  spot  from  whence  they  had  set-^mtf^' 
ftftar  having  travelled  nearly  90fK)  miles^  and  performed  lyith  eqjMd' ' 
ability^  perseverance,  and  success,  one  of  the  most  arduoitt  journeyi^ 
that  ever  wa&  undertaken.    They  had  been^  given  up  as  loHt. ,  Capi- 
ta ui  Lewis,  we  are  sorry  to  say^  died  while  this  work  wa^  preparing 
for  tlie  pr4'.ss* 

Little  is  nou'  iiantiug  to  complete  the  geography  of  Nordi 
A  me  fit  a  and  onr  knowledge  of  its  native  tribes*     It  might'  have 
been  thonght  this  expedition  would  have  pot  -an  end  to  the'  fabk#'> 
reapecting  the  MisBOtiri ;  there  is^  however,  a  aoble  one  in  the 
BvM^gelieal  Magazine  for  January  lust.     We  are. told  there^  upoii^  * 
the  authority  of  an  American  publication,  that  about  UX)p  miles^  iij||^' 
the  river  there  i:^  a  mountain  said  to  be  180  miles  in  length  iftAd  45  ' 
in  iridlib/ composed  enjtisely  of  solid  coc^  salt^  seveisidbuidiebof 
wl{iclh  j(0>  saost  adm^able  cvidenf^el)  had  been  broo^t .  to  S/^^- 
^OMis^'aiid  a  speciaien  >i8dnt  to  Marietta.    '  Should  the  existence of^" 
suiJia.moiii^aW  the  wrttee  gravely  adds, '  be  fully,  verified  hyinit\' 
^er.  evideiif e.  It  nmst  be  numbered  among  the  most  ^wonderftdf 
prediicti(0j96x^nature,i;i|rrather  of  the  God  of  Nature  K.^^  ^v.  vl  : 


'  ^  ,  ■■  -'       ..LL.j  ..1.  I.,    .i.ll       I       ^  ,  ,,..       .J  .'.«.**i         3C^ 

Art.  lU.  Th^  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibboit;  'Es^,^% 
with  Memoirs  of  fiis  Life  and  fVriiit/gSj  composed  hif  khm^fff^ 
illustrated  from  Ins  Letfer^^  rmth  occasioiitil  Notei^  and  Nnfra^^^ 
live  by  the  Right  Hon,  John,  Lord  Sheffield.  A  new  Editiott^;^^ 
with  cooiiiderable  Additions.     In  5  vols.  8vo.    London.    IBlili'^ 

A  MONG  the  prodigious  improvements  which,  during  the  lasb 
-*^  half  century,  have  taLeu  place  in  Bi  itL^h  literature^  none  is 
more  conspicuous  tlian  the  appearance  of  three  historians^  the  lea»t 
of  whom  may  be  entiUed  to  rank  with  iheiirst  writers  qf  antif(uitj* 

This  islnud,  though  from  the  spirlt^the  vigpur,  and  the  intelligeiicaat 
of  its  inhabitants^  ever  fruitful  in  memorable  events,  and  frotn  tlimt 
mixed  naiiure  of  il&goverument,  ever  prone  to  those  civU  commotio r?%3'' 
*  j'  which 
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ei^mkuwh^A  b^eatUfitinguisb^  mlherib^  Ib^^fiw))^  &9A4b^bl«ili  u 

cQi^ltate.il$  iiiitQrioii}  iibffti^.i^  The  fiQhtei«9^^i|*i6^^^Qn^ 
n^titto-^lMiSpmod  will  homt  be  fWJ^J^my?mm  §fnl«st^r«r^B 

o(  ib^  dbai^sl  bstidf  tbe,  w^rmoat  i)«trt»'  (^birrme»!»lt7pf <)bil9^  i^q 

siytp^fiaed,  and  «  fa<ndty  of  ideUne84ag>!cb^yaill««^  |^^ 
cqn^JM^  JLord .  .Ci^nei^oa <^'A\  jJi^oys:  FtaiAi0btlli&  ifu^atndl  dnm 
hgkioi Exig/iishmmmho  '}ou9 Ato  }8figitt|^to£^ 4i§rl^wb^.  iJBt^t^lliDi^ 
iuu;i[o\f  pQFiod  whieb'  Im  hMtory  ;«tnbrkces^(lih^j^onUi^ii^ 
tiW»  tbQQgk  fftioture^iiQ  syiMwof  m^iMKiw  Wiidb  b9^e9ri^ib«i^J^ndfit 
above  all,  tbat  air  of  an  advocate  wbicb,  in  despite  of  biasinfcigKtjol 
aqd.bimsQlf,  jtbeircej^tibte  him  p£  par^  opmpcHed/biPidloateiai'y 
wl^iie.  thf^.  hsam  himun  posseaebn  ^  iril^*ia»ditilioii$DtbRB  «UillDtA 
pilfiisf^wh^b  belbngediobiis  arcbeftji^  Thucyiobd^^  wdtibH^fiatopdpd 
^v^^j.  Ua  own  MfiVagei  permit^tibe  deaf ribcf»>jaf  I4ntiife  tj^rtilaiBfSdt 
aiH).<^oi|^ff68^  when  iUtmrittated.bygQmB^aiMl^fiftwMl  bjFiidti^bo^ 
n^^]Di}€«tig9tioii>.  t(^;a8mnw'.hi§pber>aifibesi iftAhot^oipIet'ofiiMsadi 
torip  feme^'    '  »    .    •  ♦»       ,.!'.)       <-.       -    »  :.oin  ..  ", -^1  *Hi  i.tvu  drir 

t4iter«oi«kervidof  litdelws  lhaikaten(K»vy,whiMthprfi^ 
leqlrpf  thespnbemjiQd  soulh^ropsits  of  tbiia  btaod  badloedd  joeafljr ' 
astmilaliE^.webave  had  the  satis&c^on  of  beboUii^  frdiiii»t}if]«e J 
oppi^^  >qiiBS(er8r  the  jise  vaA  full  .^eecbiMr^f  tjuretebiftoaickitc: 
lutmnfiries  ,wfa0^*in  difFenent  wa^/iMKiliOn'diferantiBubjcclli^/kaft^^ 
at  least  attained  tO;'  an*  equali^.  \uilb  tbar  igreateifeirnoikiitfaaiitf-^  ^ 
quity.     Of  these,  Hume,  the  most  contracted  in  his  subject,  is  t 
the  mo^  finished  in  ftxtf>^f^*jtfyi--->tbft-  ^mntf^naftj  numberless  graces  f 
of  his  Btyle ;  the  apparent  absence  of  elaboration,  yet  the  real  effiect 
p|-<^ced  b;^9b|^vlh€^imvst  jj^Uteirate;  the  ^impliaiCy  of  hb  sen^A 
teniraif^.^^eyp^ppi^^uil^  of  bi^  ideas, ,^tbe  parity  o^  .bin^fm^srion, 
ea^tjftl^ ^  (j^^i^i md  $o Ibe. pjcaise^of  anottber  X^aiMpboii. 
Rql^ftf^  l^v^r att^in^  t^  Ibe^  mm^  ^ra^ful  ioase,  ostdm  $s|ilie  m- 
bou^ef)  vaEi^f(5^e3(pf€p««$uit;{with a.fio&^araaAittsabtjiidgttieHt 
in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  wi|h  an  absence  of  Scot- 
Uoisrii^tkHij^iiw^mddflid  w-o^^v^oi  hadnevei^^^^ed  to^  converse 
wdih'So0t^jBil^d9ette4siit)<Ai6'S6ii|6tite»  of  this  &fslQ^ii>  somt^tliing ' 
retBmb^,tbeipai^iof:^niatoimal>^€ip}kied  by  lissidikoiM  prattfce! 
ta^{eui£,i<^ildM««i^iii^^^  birt  in  eonformity  to  the  rdt^^bf  t^e^ 
raaoiggili  '31i0t|i«^;of  H;0  Attic <i}reek^'hehad|  a« 

fa«ibsitfa0gl«fki«r(]tf4be  «iirt^^laiig*riages  ^ow!d*penttit>.e6tieoe?tfedihe*^ 

.du&^f  Robertson," 
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Bi»b^«ibDift^  miiptc^  tbMtfh  a  gobd  wtB  tiev^  n  fi^fmsi 

tpmnifltll  in  th^  4«tM  ^f  )iis  ptofl^Hrk,  he  bad  lifde  t(»isiiir^f§i«fe 
jtdbiled^*  Bf^,  in  th^ir  M»(r«ftl  wttyir,  were  men  ^^fttflfafhtfiwt 
Bntne,  poinhed4iy  Idng  inta^oorse  wMi  fbe  be«e  wdi!t3^l^iM6ilH 
$mm9^  md  iikoml  eMDtiy,  transferrad  ^dine  poitiM'df  cltej>*M^ 
MtdiM  ftym  UsanMiera  to  b» writings;  wbMe  M§^ ftieM,  m  ^ 
mrwiiMMratt  ev^tasoi^'oomf^talj  emuneipatftd  from  thci  'Hig 
6fif£oot^m]iiiBler,4irfirom  ilMipedffii^  a^MI 

iiy4ialiiMbiv()0«mio(^vti«b  te  aMdooadjcotiffted)  with  di^  gi^> 
didiM^^qltebtitltti  kttt>gfa<^  iMd  p^A^  iHiicb  imsreddrN^  ^fMiMt 
.w^fjaikpi$^m^fftl9i^}  tiai  #hiAi  fb#  AM  t^smi)  tiier4»6ei«^NM 
Ka«y^)aoqiii^  Hoii^  socmq*  i«dr6  lilieml'  ot*  ufd^  AgaSfi^^^Mrti 
ivfaatti^mflQli  fe^liBMr  «#ii  tattfc:  M#;  Hoite  in  tb«  be««  i^Mttbsm jr 
Vmfi^tcpfliU^BKko^^riaatf  drbbib[4Mid'<^  '  >  ^'  *'  ^^in 
-diB  ^Imdfiitftiv^iif  «li^Y^pa«tftk>ff^r  Ih^twd  ft>iinisr/md  ^rtftdWt 
Ibifnn^iMttl^t ui|io*l«ither  ^i  tlie^  «hodetey'  ftmse'^'^^fitoog  Bn^ 
.lislmiiq  of  itehkniitlftie  and  of  ]|tiig«lar  alidii^l«!ittM  dh^^i6tv, 
i)»lKi^bwMl]0tbe1deife«ti(«tf  at^l^'te^"^^  aiwl  ^hMfrf^}  Wtp^iMlSi 
Imli'dicim  MA«t^ipfeeedi«f 'hiiiiiirt«iiis>b  the  eicMft  Mt^mii^W 
^  tsMontot^  and  p^acfoMt^  '^voik  wMeh^  fWiM  tte  di^ii%  wMi 
inA^ttfit^tbt) wqaililude  oif  nu  f«^,  tfid  the  kA;  tons  insankHtliM 
Biaiiltaitiad  by  it^authofy  has  no  riral  in  ancient  or  tnodeMldniii^i 
l^Kf&tmt  iisMi  woaM  hav^  b««n  ^e  )^d»  of  ^Rritahi  %i  Mh^% 
cajMtiMatiaii,  hud^its^bri^tiiesit  tMMMed  ifritb  a  betiigndtfei^^p^'te 
iaKl»lM&^iii|e#eM^cf<^(maiikrnd!  BttftoliieuttspiettkabtegN^'df  Ab 
Mnida  of^'VMHdeit'itriijii^  the^eivtbas  been^fitrotber^i^V^iMd 
die  ,poMfeiMiO(is  publieadon  of  some  free  and"  evidential  ^^* 
respoBuikmrei  taur  idiioleeed  a  painfut  tredb,  long  befoV^^sbs^^^lM, 
)l)iat>%hae«ilwnefud  Gibbon  were  avo«i^  infideb^'  their  fryid 
aHdirival,  a'  tniniiiter  of  %  v^Kdrmed*  cbm^by  oobM*midbWf  Ui^tpt$A 
Us  "doyi  iff  the  poUic  eaei^is^  of  a  rcJigiony  ^  Ae^trblbtaf  %lM^ 
beido8bi64  at  bast;  and^  i^ig«ft^g  liie  cObiuion  tte'of  gt^^i#;'tio- 
ginee)'  and  similair  {mrsiritd^  as  mom  thAn-^idMiMt  to-uMltsf  AfOdb 
wbom  tfaegrdatfoar  of.pmfes^on  offi^tb  add  unb^i«f  oifgbVftIr 
ever  to  ba^dbjomedv  coaM  receive  brto  Ms  bosoift  Ae^WftwAt 
eneoiies  of  dim  Etetelatioh^  wbkh  he'%il»^^OmniiSilbtiedJtariti|«A 
'aodlomatnttiii.        ••    <  .-r -.!;;;  '-    ..,br«o.^-. 

in  an  age,  ^hicb  ctaiins  beyond  alMiMPv^  MdA^re  k  diO^fKCs^o* 
gativa  of  refleottng  andjudging  fei*  jlNdf^  ttHaitkittd^rd  arntttfefctfesd 
bf  namesisiiid  autbority  a»^eviei*/aiid(Mte  e^afmpte  of  sm^^ito^, 
none  of  ubom  had  the  ootiMftoi}4N*i<3em(»^1rof  prolligfMry  fet^'tMfh- 
iiig  Rbveh»«ion>m>imp<)«>ture  btas^^iiifioilg^^fbel^gher  mhl^df  do^id^^ 
least  in  this  country /producjedtp.^ certain  degree Hhai  uuhappj  pre- 
judice against  tlie  religion  ottheir  forefetber^  wbich^  dbout  :tbe 

same 
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npir^ofd,  ^^]}smeHd  wit  aoa^Qi^us^  w|hiiiifidelit|i(lmbdpft 

tf^w^ir'Of  approved  probity  ^food  f^ii^ffAlikfitocktimKmM 
fwfin  any  itppfetetisioa  of  eanae(i{iiei|ef9  ^  bdiever^i^MoafeijmMf 

jp9^^of  JQdgment  «t  kast  mi^.teiKcfa^cA'$a4fao$ey>w)u»  JiotBeaft 
fieiUiifr  ibe  flame  leifture  BQrifiM:ii}iier  for  iaMiT^'  m^\  vmlikM 
Ifet^  tbek  Uv€fi  do  AQl^^i«»{Ml«)albefW)^flq>t8«lfa'9^^ 
^€il4MBsediit4M«i^.^  fa^^^^r^A^db^  notiiQlii^aAeiv^U,'^ 
m^4Bi&i  ibe  in  their  ^ow^  l«  antain^    Oitiibe  <)Oillr0rg^ Jet^ili  fe^ 
i^SPDe^  be  ^fendaci  Wilt^  )iibat  r«alHle|jKr9oev«r  fa^ltdMeipr^idibcto 
^^^easioOi-er  liy^ie  aiixictty  of  iq|er#Bl»  •d»^  ^lismi^iitt^rpEimil^ 
iaMie'ai^fioedeBt.pfesiHnptiorit'iR  Hfrlimmy^wMI  tiicijpo»dffabr0f 
iter  virtMo«»  atnd  diflfn|efa»«^iidveM«ie9tlm  «ftditc)A  ^gffmt^itu^fi// 
History  is  a  veMdt  |>eeuliiiKlyaditple4ini^  agO^tiketj^^feMiit 
4a  .^  pwpoae  for  ^hM^k  ^  b^riielii^btariyiAtiptifiddi;^  42ib- 
bott.    Infidebty  does  not  ihefej^eseotltsellriiiiji^^i^i^Mqpid^ 
yite  'ffob  of  propfOBitioiis^  syttegisms^.  objaoltdiisic.Md  tiepbii9ri^fl 
VMifcas  no  fovoMd  daim  o^  Ae  tttnefand  atlfiilMit«tof3tbQlmickr)|i«t 
>it€ak^!yQSi  bofiia  devoted  to^awaemettl  and  it^^tetktt  n^iindnNl- 
;lttble  find  dver:8ttoee#sftil  ar^  k^aj^ge^  laale  mui  ^^^taoa-m  ib^ 
t^pdeof' ircdigioQ ;  dbjdays k aU the  poiitep <>fi goifgeraslelotii^fduae 
tbeHlttxaelAoas  of  the  beathen  ri^d^  its  J^ote  /vtith  irtatuainr, 
#rc)viteeluye»  aad  song,  and  eelebcaAes^  hofwever  iaiid(jryiil»aiuld 
rand-.lakraii^  spirit^  which,  uoitiiig  uoder  its^geBtfe  md  ooiifse 
bl9iiBive  protection  a  thousand  nodes  of  failband  wofsUp^.scfivcaliff 
^it^ald  its  toleration  from  eMdark  andfMMilicaAaupafsdtiQib;  and 
.^  M^oaitse  it  vias  itself  intolerant.    Fcoa^  tbb  ^mpesMtoo,  4he 
,db|e^  ofnuxed-detestatiott  and  coaleinpt  ^  a  perished  and  f)hilf«K^ 
^pilU3i|l  people/  a  new  mode  of  feoiataciaMi  is  represented  as  havii^ 
l^^ffil^g,  1001^  pcrnicious'lban  its  petent^  inestmicb  as  the  dee,  front 
rfii^nalttr^of  its  institutions,  was  national  and  ekckisive ;  whereas  the 
^J^ef^  After  fourstii^  forth  with  imialoubyble  foree  and  ya|Mditj,  in  w> 
'l^^tS  i^MHl  of  tiase  established  itself  ontbe  ruins  of  «very  i^digion 
fpiofmed  in-  the  oi^iliaedwerld.    The  projgresstand  final  sticoess  «f 
^#ii^eUgiof^  ^tev  an  <>bli%«ie  and  parsing  hint  at  its  Mm  of  a  dmod 
tI^0|^  if  nex^  attempted  to  beia^coui^ed  for  by  the  operation  of 
second  causes :  the  faults  and  follies  of  its  professora^  tbW'UnddAfnl 
ewfiK>veraies,  fidatioM^iwbcl^^  intolerant  zeal,  and  mutudi  pe^se- 
HNfttpba^i'a^  placed  in  the  strongest  and  most  invidious  point  oinem^ 
.aiid.'4>e  ua^waiy  reader  i%  with  watcbless^xteri^,  cowkietnd  t»  Ifae 
.ifitended  conohisiQMh^rHbat^alli lhes» afcuscs . are  p«rtS(of  thesystnm,^ 
?»wi  that  therefore  sncb  arUjvtemicoiiU  not  have  tomnefrdm  God..- 

'^■'M  It  {s  not  true  that  tl\e  Jews  were  ahogeil<i$ff  0x^mi)t  fitm  persecution,  jiroperiy  iot 
'«tned^'iBu|er]theirItoiQsnmittEnk-       "  "'*  •    >   i      <{     ^t 
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37R  Qib\M>n'«  Miscellaneous  fVffrkfi.  i.^t 

-    fSiich  is  the  deli n que ocy  ^vliicli^  with  all  oi^r  respect  for  ii^p 

^miit  atn8  leii  ning  of  Mr,  Gibbon,  we  are  compelled  to  impute  to 
him  as  an  historian ;  a  dehnqueuc)"  whiciij  were  m q  honest  nifidcl^ 
onrselves,  would  in  our  estimation  be  little  dimiuished.     For  even 
theOj  \ve  should  be  compelled  to  disclaim  tiiU  insidious  und  db- 
hdttc^t  mode  o  f  w  ax  tare .    W  e  si  lo  td  d  say  ~  Y  o  ii  h  a  ¥e  neve  r  met  _>  o  tir 
etierhy  front  to  front,    you  have  nev^r  attempted  to  ^rgue  tba 
cause  upon  iu  merits :  you  camiot  be  ignorant  (or  if  ypu  are,,  we 
aref  compelled  to  pronomice  you  an  incotnpct^iit  judge  of  the  sub- 
ject)  th^t,  in  addition  to  the  iiilerual  evidence  in  favour  af  ihis  reli- 
gibti~it^  purity  and  moral  excel teiicep  which   it  is  impoasibte  to 
dmy-^ there  has  been  urged  in  its  behalf  a  \ast  body  of  external 
testimony^  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge^  tkatnotliing 
simiWj  at  least  nothing  similarly  supported,  occurs  in  the  preten- 
sions of  any  other  mode  of  superstition*     You  must  be  aware^  that 
by,  skilful  arrangement  of  facts  and  testinioineSj  by  acute  and  power* 
fu(  argument,   aud  by  all   the  aids  of  scholastic  erudition,  tliese 
evideuccs  have  been  so  enj bodied  and  so  enforced  as  to  carry  cmi- 
vijtion  to  the  nuderstandiugs  of  many  enlightened  and  disinterested 
nieu— Christianity  is  not  the  superslitiou  of  a  dark  and  uninquiriug 
age*     Have  you  refuted^  have  you  attempted  to  refute  bj  fair  ai)d 
direct  ratiocination  one,  even  tlie  weakest  of  these  arguments^!    Ca^ 
it  be  proved  that  you  have  ever  seriously  weighed  ihem  ?     Have 
you  even  diligently  perused  the  volume  in  which  all  th^se  ,estj£|- 
ordinary  things  are  contained  ?    If  you  have  not, as  honest  men  an^ 
fair  disputants,  we  cannot  receive  you  as  an  ally*     Were  we  iudectl 
perfectly  indifferent  about  the  means,  we  should  bail  aud  applaud 
your  success — it  is  true  that  you  have  shaken  th^  faith  of  mauy,^ 
the  Christian  imposture — but  such  accessions  to  the  cause  of  iii^vi 
delity  are  of  no  more  value  than  they  were  heretofore  to  that  of^irj 
su[  srslition— -they  believed  they   knew  not  why — they  doub^;  u^   ^ 
the     believed.     Vou  sneer^  you  hesitate,  you  insinuate^ — you  e^*    j 
post  failings  and  follies,  prove  that  confessors  may  be  yn&'i^k  at^    > 
controverlists  absurd,  and   for  such   uuderstaudingSj  it  Riif^  lif^.\ 
acknowledged  that  the   meany  are  adapted   to  the  cud;   i^^t*  W 
these  modes  of  refutation  we,  even  we,  avp  unable  to  acqi|^f^P%  oi 
The  same  arts  of  controversy  miglit  be  retorted  upon  oujr^el^ej|i.,>.| 
mid  though  one  of  our  own  corps  once  maintaiped  that  ridiOAl^^t^f) 
is  the  test  of  truth,  w€  have  since  been  assured  thf*t  by  i}^»  tu^Jl    j 
is  as  easy  to  confute  truth  as  error — And  if  natural  lellgtoii  itself   \ 
rested  on  the  wisdom  and  consistency,  the  purity  and, the. to|^^ 
ranee  of  its  votaries,  what  must  be  the  event f—Yq^  }|av^,cajlp4ii^) 
your  idol  Voltaire  a  bigot,  an  intolerant  bigQt-^hyjyh^  b^U^fi;!, 
name  could  you  have  noted  the  persecutor  of  Servetfis,?  ,^Viio  ^'fif^Hf* 
more  intolerant 'Uiao  Marcus  Aurelius^  >\ho  mi)(;g/f|i\a4^cdi  t^^^^ 

^    "  *  Julian? 
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l&f^.^  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  5^3", 

JuHaii  ? — ^Yet  in  a  Pagan  you  conceive  these  <lualilles  to  be  capable 

of  uniting  with  ever  J  vir'tue  but  their  opposites  ;  in  u  Chriatiaii  lliey 
are  alike  destructive  of  a!L     On  an  attentive  sur^-ey  of  our  owu. 
speciesj  M'e  have  been  taught  that  persecution  and  intolerance  ar^^ 
parts  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  the  province  of  philosophjj  diviiiii 
philosophy,  to  piirge  the  heart  of  these  foul  deHh?ments,     Yq^_^ 
seem  to  think  thatj  if  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  super-^ 
stitions,  such  enormities  are  at  Jeost  intlynaed  by  thetn.     In  attacltt- 
ing  Christianity,  let  us  not  become  llie  advocates  of  polytheU%;: 
nor  forget  that,  under  itij  most  plausible  and  altractiv^e  fonns^  humprf^^ 
victinis  (while  the  sacrihce  of  the  meanest  animal  never  polluted  a -J 
Christian  altar)  were  occasionally  (iftered  to  their  goda/    Of  all  t^e 
inventions  by  which  the  religion  of  nature  has  been  superset^ec),*^ 
the  religion  of  the   Gospel,  not wilhslaiiding 'alt    ibe   incredible*^ 
things  which  it  retjuires  to  be  believerl,  iy  the  lull d est,  the  purest'*^ 
and  the  least  injurious  to  the  liberties  and  the  interests  of  munlciiic^!^ 
For  your  oblique  and  disingenuous  mode  of  assailing  Christianity," 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  account.     The  mild  administration  of  the  laws  \ 
of  jouf  country  left  you  nothing  to  dread  from  the  most  direct  and 
open  exposition  of  your  sentiments.     The  age  of  Wools  ton  is  past.' 
In  your  instance  there  was  no  valour  in  being  honest ;  and^  fcr  ,lhe*I 
niartyrdonl  of  opinion  in  a  worse  cause,  you  have  most  incdn^'!' 
sistentl}  and  unhappily  braved  it.    In  defiance  of  an  age  and  coiintrjy .  * 
surpassing  in  delicacy,  perhaps  in  virtue,  all  which  went  before  117— ^' 
you  ha v€  polluted  your  pages,  you  have  injured  your  reputation,  by  ^* 
the  unnecessary  and  disgusting  exhibition  of  all  the  filth  \vhich  yoW^ 
knowledge  of  antiquity  enabled  yon  to  rake  together.  l!*'^ 

Such  are  the  accusations  which  an  honest  deist  might  justly  pre- 
fer a^inst  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire*  •  To  us,  n%  Cfirlstiaris,  these  offences  are  aggravated  by  higlier 
eonsidemtionsr  Tliey  have  however  received  their  chastisement, 
and  though  not  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  wished,  yet  pow-'^'^' 
erfnl  eiToitgh  io  shew,  under  all  the  disguises  of  scorn  and  coif-^^** 
tem|jt,  that  they  had  hiflicted  some  agonizing  feeimgs  on  the  author,j^'  * 
Witli  tliis  great  and  polluted  work,  however,  we  are  no  otherwise  J^^ 
in  cntttact  at  present,  than  as  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gibbon*«'pY 
posthtimous  works  enables  us  to  account  for  its  excellencies  anct 
defdrhifties,  by^  tracing  under  his  own  direction  llje  progress  of  ^"' 
pofji^rffal  and  ill-directed  mind  from   ignorance  to  credulity,  and'  ^ 
froiii  eredwlity  to  a  cool,  contemptuous,  and  ijicnrable  scepticism.  J"  '* 
Thfe'  tirtginal  matter  contained  in  this  impressiou  is  at  once  39'^* 
curi6Uy  dud  ?^o  little  exceptionable  that  it  would  require  mm^  inge**'^*"^ 
nuity  to^ikije'cture  for  wliat  reason  it  was  suppresHcd  in  the  former^"* 
fiditi6riy    Out  of  this  mass  we  select  the  follovyiiig  hintSj  whtt  h  uKi);^*'^ 
sen^i^akihaTti'ihe  Inra  and  progress  of  the  author's  nnnd,  white''^'*' 
^  "^iwrnf     f  "^    **  iu 
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in  a  ^rcwne  of  severe  a  lid  *;ysteinatic  study  amd  refiectioti,  li^  wftt 
forming  iti  himself  the  powers  of  a  philosophical  historian, 

, 'jrtj,storIam»  friends  to  virtue  ?— Yes— w'/A  excfpiiDs*/^ Alas!  what^ 
liiisWiau  ever  fonned  so  deplorable  au  exception  as  hiniself  I):— 
*'!H(enrj  III,  (of  France)  studied  politics  with  an  Italian  Abb^.^V^amty 
of 'ihat^<^ience^rgnomj>ce  why  we  have  acted,  iiow  we  shall  act,  how 
<kht^Ti'''t^t ^Ct—Onr  sense^  eloquence,  secrecy  assisted  b^  the  confi- 
deiiefe^'df  otti^rt-^E^ample  6f  Henry  II T,  his  inactivity,  his  vioTence— Of 
Henry  I\\ — 7  he  proper  time  for  changing  his  religion— How  Tery  mce 
-41faoo  soon^  the  CtithoUcs  would  be  sinspicious,  if  too  late,  grot^^n  de- 
sperate— Effect  of  civil  wat^  upon  the  minds  of  men — A  getieral  ferment 
t^  iaiiaUciam,  discord,  and  faction— Two  singular  exceptions — Mitn- 
taigue  ID  JiiiJ  retiretpent — Henry  IV.  oii  his  thmiie — ^He  loved  and 
trusted  mankind — How  different  from  Charles  111 — Rchgious  ware — 
Persecution  in&pires  union,  obsimacyj  and  at  lasi  resentment' — (Is  not 
i'esetUnLiLnit  the  first  feeling  instead  of  the  last  ?) — •  A  sect  becomes  a 
party — Why  Chmtianitysu tiered  so  long?'— (Had  he  expanded  thelaist 
Jxjlit  bow  differently  would  this  interesting  subject  have  been  treated 
a$  thb  early  period  from  the  two  famous  chapters  I)—*  Connexioitof 
Religion  and  Politics — The  leaders  seldom  free  from  enthuiaiasnijor  the 
ifollovtery  frt;tm  ambition— The  nding  paiBJoti  very  rare — Most  passieiif 
ct*nfined   to  times,  place,  person*i,  circumstances — Patriotism  sel^itt 
qven  a  passiou— Ambition  generally  mixed  with  oih^r  passions— f-Ofteh 
suiisaer^rient  ti>  them—When  pure,  as  in  Cssar,  Kjchelieu,  must  *;ticceed' 
or  peri  sh— A  va  ri  ce  per  baps  th  e  o  n  ly  ruli  n  g  pe  rm  anen  t  pass  i  on . 

*  The  popish  worship  like  the  pH^^atif  Certainly— Htietms's  Ode^wrU 
^erve  either  for  Mtiry  or  Diana— Bat  this  resemhlance  protwbly  with* 
^ut  imitation. — Reason,— 1st*  Images^  ornaments,  garlanda^ '  Hfht^ 
odours,  music,  affect  the  senses  of  all  men — are  found  in  the  ^^^^ot^ 
oftheIndians,Chine3L\Americans,&c.  2d-  j  mages  opposed  %  hi^*  |he 
PagRns  subsisted— Received  as  soon  as  they  were  extinct, — Freedom  of 
thought^  1st.  infallible  authority  allows  not  the  mind  fair  play^Majf 
be  just  and  hjtppy,  but  is  a  yoke — Faith  of  the  Pagan,  light  me  id  </;i^y— : 
Of  tho  Chrisdan,  binding  and  comprehensive — Of  the  Papist.  wiiiLifjf  ^  ' 
— ^Thia  we  do  not  underNlund,)— '  Plutarch, Tillotson,  and  BolliirniMt, 
3d.  Authority  of  doctors — A  vuhintary  slavery  under  the  name  o(  rr.isr.i. 
— The  ancient  sects — Professed  philosophers,  how  bigoted,  '3^?.  Au 
thority  of  our  own  sj^tem — Men  of  imagination  dogmatic/'^(A  cut  irnis 
and  profound  remark,)—'  True  freedom  nnd  scepticism^ Ease  jind 
^pleasantry — ^feiylo  and  a  student  of  Salamanca — A  freethinker  may  be 
rational  or  wild,  .superficial  or  pvotbtind— ^However  the  foad  i*  dpcfe  be^' 
fore  him  and  his  Sright  c^car/  '  ■  i  .         :-  re 

If  the  word  *  clenr'  be  understood  in  its  usnill  senso,  the  +^n*arU  k' 
jaot  true.  Hia  sight  iudeed  may  be  unobstructed  by  external  ob-' 
j^ctSj  but  the  sense  itself  may  be  defective.  This  Mras  Mr.  GifchpoV 
own  case.  As  a  portion  of  the  history  of  a  great  mindj  the  progress;  iiiJ 
aberrntious  of  which  we  are  ansiious  to  trace  with  exactness^  it  m  % 
*-  ^^^  misfortane 
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III^Duie  tM  the  for^iog  ^t^^^  wm»^  a,  4^;  ttbeg^tPi^k  fli 
language  sufficiently  explicit,  but  we  are  anxious  to  leal'n  wheif; 
Ihey  spoke  it.  The  hint*,  bowever,  (rom  which  they  are  abstracted 
^fe  not  the  luere  memoranda  of  a  reader ;  they  are  pregnant  wjt^ 
original  reflection ;  they  contain  tlie  gerni  of  a  plau^  which,  w  hen 
Arrived  at  maturity^  may  indeed  drop  poiKon  from  a  fair  a^iid  sper 
cious  fruit,  but  the  trunk  ia  majestic  and  the  braucHcs  vii^rjroua  and 
jefastic.  How  different  from  the  dry  detail  which  have  been  jq 
lalely  disclosed  from  another  quiirter  !  11 

Who  does  not  feel  an  aiixious  interest  ii^  the  rofleetioiis  of  Mil- 
toa  '  long  choosing  and  begiuning  bte'  hi^  mighty  work  I  A  poT:^ 
lion  of  the  same  uiterest  will  surely  be  expcriericed  in  perusing  th^ 
following  sentetices  written  in  the  camp  near  Wiu cheater  in  theyeirr' 

^'Aih'  I  worthy  of  pursuing  a  walk  of  literature  which  Tacitus'  thoughl^ 
iwovthy ^ 'hftfOy  And  of  whidk  Pliny  doubted  whetfit^r  he  was  himself^ 
wosthyl  Ttofi^of  an bifttori^B  is  as  honourable  as  that  of  a  chronicler^ 
qVj8D09iler.if  ooDten^tihte..  Per  which  task  I  am  Br,  it  i^  impo^isihlb 
tOyk^W)  ]ui^l  I  havfi  tn^  mj  strei^gth,  and  to  maktf  the  eKperitnent  I 
0)^j^lr9Q^  to^choose  some  stib»)ecc  of  history  which  may  do  irte  credit,' 
if  ^.eUjre^t^,.  and  whose  importance,  even  through  my  wdik  ^-hi^Mhl  tie* 
u^s^k^esftfol,  i]Miy  console  me  for  employing  too  mbch  ^M^  in^a'sp^il^ 
c^jsompc^ition  for  which  I  was  not  well- qcudified;  I  prooetdtkksft^ik^ 
t^^mw some. subjects  for  history,  to  iadicate  their *4Bv^iitir#esflrtnd 
^fecti,  and  to.  p<ttnt  out  that  sl^bject  which  1  ihoyf  tkiffb"ftt  tG^^pre&i<. 
T^i|ifl|ti>^  of  Richard  I.  of  England  and  hisCrnssde  agthist'ttD^Sa^- 

lb^9h^  tbuBiilhat  Kiiig^  Arthur  .liad  nearly  aUtirM^  Mltloti  froth  the 

Willi  Mr.  Gibbon's  character  as  his  own  biographer  the  public 
is  already  acquainted:  but  in  the  present  edition  of  his  posthumous 
works  the  Life  haj  been  very  properly  repnntedj  that  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  curious  and  original  jouruDl  of  his  time  and  studied 
at  a  moat  interesting  period  of  his  life.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  sped- 
iheuof  £i6(ia- biography  in  theEnglish  lanijuage- — Descendhije;  from 
the  lofty  level  of  his  history,  and  relaating  the  stately  march  which  he 
Quintains  throughout  that  work,  into  a  more  natural  and  easy  pacej. 
ti;U  eocbanling  writer,  with  an  ease^  a  spirit,  and  a  vigour  peculiar  t» 
hiip[is€tf«  conducts  his  readers  through  a  sickly  childhood,  a  tie^ 
tecleil*  and  desultory  education,  stnd  a  youth  wasted  in  the  unpro- 
mising and  un^^cholarlike  occupation  of  a  militia  officer,  to  the 
period^  when  he  t^esobtcly  applied  the  energies  of  his  geuius  to  a 
■eve re  course  of  voluntary  study,  which  in  the  space  of  a  few 
yea ri  rendered  him  a  consunimate  master  of  Roman  antiquity,  and 
lastly  pfo^Mced  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fail  of  that  mighly 
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'  ^€  <i>ibtk>Q'j  Miiceltaneous  Work$.  hv. 

'   QEbete  vnkim  8cb«tar9  wba  io  Iheir  later  dljsloq^  bacl|^qB 

fli^  ettrly  toed^aucal  life  without  ^oine  portioo  of  mel^M^iifd; 

ifiwhieBS^^ld  H(gr«t«    Mr.  Gibbon  spent  fourteen  raomha  in  Ma|- 

}  i#lttt>G«Uege^  0«InM»  ^  which  he  had  beeti  ^ent  at  a  preinatatre 

age  and  witbmt  a  due  pdrtioii  of  pv^aratory  learning;  and  he 

^m^hkfyh^  eflbBu^ed  if  he  felt  none  of  those  regards,  if  he  express 

HKyneof  ltioaeiitgff*i»  We  caiwot  doubt  hb  veracity,  ihough  we  mui^t 

«  il^pnl«9onMlthiHg•t«hif  preji«dic€iBj  but  the  picture  of  bis  academi- 

•ciarbfe^  Mfdbkblw  displays  m  a  ipo^  eloquent  aiul  t^luborute  mnc- 

,  tfifiagaincltbis  hflother  univ^ait^^  \9  ^vAy  portentous.     Without  a 

i.giiide  todirfQt  bia atndies,  wilbout^  friend  lo  fix  his  principles, 

(•ivHbeul  a  xiva)>to  exicite  hjs  efuiilHtion,' an  ardent  and  uiquisitive 

;^fn)jbd^  U'leary  of  vacuity  and  disgusted  by  indifference,  drov^  him,  at 

I  thq  ag0  Qf  little  more  than  fifteen,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 

If  >licnliei.i   -  •:   ,     ,      . 

:   t   Tbf  tMtmishiog  relbrmation,  \^'Iiiuh  in  point  of  ini^titution  and 
t'Olidiscipline  has  shice  taken  place  in  that  university,  kaves  ui  at 
liberty  Ip  comment  with  freedom  on  a  represcntalion  which  ii  ao- 
.thirty  less  than  a  pjinegyric  on  the  present  linbite  of  the  place,   thh 
t>  appears  to  have,  been  the  turning  point  of  Mn  Gibbon's  life  and 
.dMacter^     ^d  his  active  a^d  elastic  uudurstanding,  at  tberao- 
r  jeaent  mh^n  it  first  began  tp  e^patui  itself^  be<^a  furnished  wiliian 
increase,  of  force  by  compretaisipn,  had  be  been  taught  the  art  oi 
I  iiidttCtion^n  the  principles  either  of  Aristotle  or  of  Locke^  and 
4ibo?e  all,  had  his  attention  been  diiectt^d  to  the  New  Testament, 
a«id  to  tfie  great  body  of  evidences  on  wiiich  Its  authority  re!ft.s 
had  he  4)een  taught  to  diatingpuish  the  genuine  miracles  recordct^ 
in  the  Gospels,  the  simplicity,  the  originality  oi'  Uie  evidence  in 
•their  favour,  the  benevolent  and  important  ends  fur  Mliicb  tbtv 
M'ere  wrought,  together  with  thie  unaffected  dignity  and  independent 
power  of  thdr  author,  front  the  best  attested  and  most  striking 
.wonders  of  the  Christiaii  ctmrch  in  the  sueceediiig  centuries^  be 
.w^^kukl  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  draw  the  broad  line  of  repara- 
tion betw<een  the  two,  nor  would  he  bave  conkplained  *  that  tfftt 
!S<^  recent  experience  the  world  were  not  habituated  to  tlie  h^id  of 
,tbe  divine  artisL'  <  i\,    ...     , 

>  'Neglected as  he  was  and  left  to  the  consequenees,p€hiai>w0  da* 
sniUpry  inquiries,  it  is  moat  evident  dciat,  at  a  time  whp^  ^I^J^ 
M&vpv  systematically  atnidied  the,  GospeU,  or  the  avidencia^^i^j^ 
iQospel  miradieai  he  enlered  with  l;lie  femour  and  curioaitj^  K^^ 
):W«fe  natural  to  him,  on  therstudy  ofoccleaia&Ucal  history  ^Jp^'^ 
wfwsl  niaster  who  could  be  fou^d.  Hiis  was  Dx«  ^'^Q^fffffjUfJ^ 
aawtteand  malignant  adversary  of  all  dbims  to  mmcidpipfff^m^ 
in  the  primitive  chmrch.  But  this  impulse  ,vyap  ^U^Kthf^nea^^J 
the  force  of  a  violent  recoil.    His  undisciplined  aiuf  yptMl^red 

genius 
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Idis.  Glbbon'5  Miscellttmous  Jf^rAs.  *Vfty7 

itfBfeid'reas6nc<f  Itself  hifd  a  te!n^firy:'sulniiis8i©n^t0»31  the 

*ite'VvRfeh  the  Oiurch  of^Rc5me  prtS8ttme»-t»  i)l«*e  on/ftie 

I  tth»'ffeasbh-'6f  her  vetairies/ferikJ  ^t  \Us  ixJt  ^  bftef  «?tlc4^it 

®5»fi^6'iaiid'bf  *flie  help  ^'a  4a[>Wtf  .slred^lftefl*ihg»ipM«iitt^^ 

^fli^llfe  w»S*cterfledto''*fecft'fd  the  absolute  Aiitidttrf  bfnfericlti§«:h 

^iSa'ttlcr  <ibttrite  t)f  the  fedl  pre^ce.    Thus  <ettmrt«ipfabd,  ^cm- 

^  *\fftv  ft^iH'tHfe  oeffejri6h  of  ft^lieving  on  ttiitho*r;f?  be'^^tftt  *re»ip«2- 

'^a  eo-|ft^tKfeTf^,  iltM/,\\udtr  the  ittfi(itt^tJC4l«*  « gUi4«^'to 

'>6ftife^!!»1fi*ent'Vfeait^i{^b1e  %vi(fe«ce.     A  diofaff^  0WhWic, 

•liSii^^/,  wa^  to  Ibrt^er  tf  |frop^4nttittte'fof  Mafg*il^'<j)i>»ege, 

•rf«^'*h1^'itfn'*of  Ml  En^li^W  Pr^'fey^^      geknUtMti  ihimJaf4ll^bM^)ftts 

^tji^j'iiiih&a  6T'p6perjj.  "  PdWlils  purpose  the  itifelfeod^eiftpteyiid  'by 

%i&'fAfter/*ivho  appears  tdlmve  been  a  capVifc*6li4  anfJ  ill-jUdgitig 

*'h/kfr/  rie^eifibles  the  ulfiskilfol' process  ih  medicirt*^  tifiAhicli^  ptliu- 

ful  disorder,  after  being  dislodged  from  the  extremities,  i»>thcdh  n 

inpflti  the Vit^r  parts.'  Yoiiilg  Gibbon  NA'as  'ph^bfl «>¥iAter  *!y^care 

-'br'MaB^t,  tHfe  publisHer'of  the  Vcirki  of  Boliii^i»ok^^iail  c^ist 

^'^IWe^^'ut  probably  sohilslhlng  more  alW  1?ribtSie'.' "  Nc/<*  (h*i<Was 

/•S^rshr|)fiU  8o'cietv:'     But  th^  yoilngmnrt,  dtiUla^herJbj^^AVillhiiihe 

^'ffertirt^fty#  ^'confessor  to  his Cathblic'princi^les:  <\ a#,  afb^^i^rtie 

«^uflWtes*^re6iiiv'efd  iuto  tlie  lyrhily  Of  a  Swi^  miiifetiJi^  wb^eifew^be- 

''fiAi'^b^drtWitnd^  ^  third  modificati^Hi;  ^of^  4*i*^)Aty4ind 

H^Mlftf/cjI^^of  M-liat  he  ac^bttnted  either  thedecfeA 'and gende- 

"Wiffrt^lmi^^pAce  of'th^^  of  England,  or  the  golveoai»'«nd 

'^W^MfB3q3(t^j4or'brihat6fRoine.  " -Jw 

/'^^^S^^e  vve  ^toceed  to  verify  this  short  statement  by  extracts 

^fS^fi^^h'^lLith  or  Sihirn^^    let  us  be  permitted  to  pause  for  an  In- 

rtf.^fidR4^y^  f 6  reflettdh  the  irreparable  injur)?  inflicted  on  a  great 

V^Ad'lHrdti^  hii^  upon  the  Christian  viorld,  bysuchanedii- 

7^Wtetevfei-p^nVucfi  a  thought  niay  coat  in  the  retrospect, 

£JBJctI^  ai*8*ffio^y^to  ivhoni  it  will  be  profitable  to  reflecl  that  on  the 

^fiiflfiMKtW?s^a(i^di^disciptine  of  their  own  foundations  will  always  de- 

"^^^^^'TisTfemitodbus  possibility,  that  out  of  the  herd  of  their  pupils 

ise  iT^nibfe'M'hich^  according  to  the  direction  he  there  re- 

3,  w^t6*lieto'rt]fer  a  blessing  or  curse  to  his  species,  a  Boling- 

broke,  ai\  f^Iiimcj  a  t^ibbou,  uv  i\  H<::iiitio,  an  Addison*  or  a  Boyle, 

j^yif  is  hot  giveir  to  ordlnurv  taleiils  to  be  extensitely  mischievous, 

[I'aaotlier  century  hisiy  elapse  before  llie  same  inattention Will  be 

SttifctrvtVof  \\io  s[ime  cbuatqiitivcts.     But  for  consequences, how- 

ira-  t^'Viiott.'  and  uiiforei^eeo,  broad  and  wilful  negligence  must  al- 

,,^^811;  rosjjotii^Jljiej'mVd,  whCnM^e  Itike  into  the  accoimttheivndely 

ramlfyi^ig  nivturtf  of  tonst-qucncc^^  more  especially  such  as  flovv 

frorri  the  cnergiel^  of  misdiret:tecl  genius  circulated  aiid  perpekialed 

Y^f  th^  pVcfsSj  \!iuttt!iti(t  be  ti  light  or  an  hard  nature  Mbich  is^not 
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SZH  Gibbcu^'j  MkcellamQusJVarh^  jAlt. 

^ ,  To  couoteract  ^c  poison  of  JMr-  Gibbon's , writings  d  most  in- 
mdicious  method  was  taken  by  the  advocates  of  the  religion  which 
1)0  had  insulted— his  talents  were  decried,  his  accuracy  was  ijnesr 
tio9ed>  his  erudition  was  arraigned.  This  conduct  recoiled  upon 
themselves:  for  to  the  vigour,  the  sf^endour,  the  universality  of  his 
genius,  the  great  work,  which  he  had  so  foully  prostituted,  bore  une^ 
quivocal  testimony,  while  the  Journal  of  his  studies,  which  is  im>w 
tor  the  first  time  given  to  the  public,  attests  with  equal  cleamei# 
ihe  industry  of  his  researches  and  the  compass  and  originality  of  hi^ 
information.  On  one  subject,  and  on  one  alone,  the  native  candour 
<>ffais  mind  was  stained  with  prejudice  originally  contracted  by  ibp 
unhappy,  circumstances  of  his  education,  and  gradually  exasperated 
into  obstinacy  and  hatred.  There  was  indeed  a  difficulty  in  cqi^ 
ducting  the  warfare  against  an  enemy  like  Mr.  Gibbon,  which 
would  have  perplexed  abler  men  than  the  best  of  those  who  en- 
(u>untered  him.  The  artifices  of  his  style  and  manner,  the  nicety 
of  distinguishing  between  irony  and  serious  assertion,'  of  ascertain* 
ing  when  he  was  speaking  in  the  person  of  an  adversary,  ^wheo  in 
hia  own,  together  with  the  impossibility  of  removing  tliat  genera) 
effect  and  impression  which,  independently  of  any  sp^ific  couclu- 
sion,  almost  involuntarily  adheres  to  the  mind  after  the  p^ii^al  of 
his  history,  while  it  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  fair  and  legiti- 
mate reasoning,  hindered  his  readers  from  perceiving  that,  aft^  all, 
fio  doctrine  had  been  confuted  and  no  fact  disproved.  But  the 
great  artifice  which  runs  through  the  whole  work  is  tl^  of  making 
Christianity  responsible  for  all  the  crimes  and  all  the  absurdities 
which  in  succeeding  times  (and  those  too  times  of  increasing  ^ar^ 
barism)  had  been  made  to  adhere  to  it. — ^The  unfairness  of  5t|qh,|i 
procedure  may  best  be  shewn  by  an  illustration. — In  som&  if^jpuQt^ 
and  elevated  region  a  pure  and  copious  spring  bursts  fortJv  ^hicb^ 
receiving  many  accessions  and  passing  over  many  strata  in  its  cf^^m, 
is  sometimes  defiled  by  torrents  and  sometimes  poisoned  by  mi^l^) 
impregnations:  a  chemist  proceeds  to  analyze  the  waters  -  of  [|]iib 
stream  in  the  midst  of  its  course,  and  instead  of  discoveKic^ .  0^ 
his  art,  if  honestly  employed,  would  have  taught  him,  that,  .{|4alr 
terated  as  it  is,  a  portion  of  tlie  parent  fountain  runs  through  \ti^ 
whole,  and  is  capable  of  being  sepaiated  in  its  original  piyr^ly, 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  from  an  artful  and  partial  analysis  tt^i^^ 
source  is  itself  polluted .-^Such  was  Mr.  Gibbon's  conduct  lo^^mi^ 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  il 

Of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Life,  which,  through  thet  ?eal  of  his  '««^|| 
'  friend  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  ptM^Uc,  we  sh^^m^lie 
%^o  farther  use  than  by  an  occasional  comparison  with  hi9  J^jyyqhgJ 
in  which  he  has  happily  recorded,  the  process  of  hk  sttldie^tA^d,^ 
with  one  exception^  of  his  opinions^  at  that  criti<;ai  per|od/^^^| 

determigievl- 
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Ityk  Gibbon'^  Misaiiane$u$W0Pi[S.'  tt§ 

dtft«fttiii)0d  the  ^^baracter  of  his  fature  Ufe.  We  My  with  ^iieW^ 
eeptipn^  f^r  though,  at  this  early  period,  without  atfy  syMenMilnc  iti^ 
quii^  into  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  he  etidently  d^ineil^ilito 
9  settled  disbelief  of  all  revealed  religion ;  yet  kk^Ms  liiSl,  Mv&n^ 
every  other  even  the  minutest  shade  oi  difference  'is^  marted'WlA 
precisian,  and  even  i^  the  rough  sleUb  06  his^nboogbts^soid  ^ttrim^ 
ivbfch  he  appears  otherwise  toiiave  diaiiti  wifth  great 6itlipti^tty|froi9 
di^  to  day,  this  mibappy  obai^  is  left  to  b^  infenredf^t  pb#el;f  ^mh  ib4 
l)baracter  of  the  books  imhioh  be  read,  btft  priseipallf  fi\p4a'0ldi<)d* 
and  disingenuous  bints,  which  pl^oite  notbifng^bat^ihat,  stttbatiiiiaHif 
period  of  veAexion,  be  had  contracted  irow  tnMlditf,^'frotniitiNi^ 
^ajn|y,.and  peiimp^  from  want  Of  candoiu-,  tban^cbaraotei^stifi^dbnd 
aavcastic  manner,  which  has  robbed  bfim  of  liiei fairer  fatneto^wUdi 
4he  genera}  probity  of  his  nature  might  kirve  led  bimr'tctwlaiil^ 
— r-that  of  an  open  and  generous*  enemy  of  Revelatioti^    '  j  t>  i ) !  * '  i  >  /^ 

To  those  who  are^till  disposed  to  give  credit  4o  MivGiM>eiHiQ9 
^is  affected  though  oblique  comparison  of  his>  own  ipcpgreBiii^ 
emancipation  from  prejudice  and  papery  widi  ih^t  w^tlow  aievlte  9M 
aubtle  CbilUngworth,  we  recommend  the  folk>wiiig  >  argiiiiienii 
which  appears  to  have  operated  powerfully  upon  his  niind'agmfttt 
the  argaifients  for  transubstantiation :  > 

*-I  still  remember  my  solitary  transpoi't  at  the  discovery  of  a'  phil^ 
sophicat  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioii:  thatthe 
text  ef  6criptUFe  which  seems  to  inculcate  the  real  presenoe  jaat^stad 
^nly  i»y  a  siaglb  sense — our  sight ;  while  the  real  presence  hM  is  di^ 
pi^ved  h^  three  of  our  senses — the  sight,  the  touch,  and  the  taste/ 

,  CfeaUingworth  would  not  thus  unskilfully  an^  iUogicaliy  have  con^ 
4Ritmded  the  evidence  of  sense,  as  applied  to  testimony,  with  its  ap- 
plication to  the  original  object.  Happily  however,  or,  as  some 
^oUr  readers  may  think,  unhappily,  this  doughty  argument  pve^ 
mailed^  imdthe  result  was,  *  that  the  various  articles  of  the  Cfaiitrch 
0i  iRome  disappeared  like  a  dream,  and,  after  full  conviction,  on 
<>bri8tnia»4a^,  1754,  I  received  the  sacrament  in  the  churdi  of 
Lausanne.  It  was  here  that  I  suspended  my  religious  inquiriet, 
acqoiescit^  with  implicit  belief  in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which 
are  adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,' 
Q^^in  other  words,  carrying  witli  him  into  his  new  profession  of  re^ 
^gieo  one  of  the  most  pernicious  principles  belonging  to .  that 
Wkieb  he  bad  abmidooed,  nlunely,  implicit  s^ibmission  to  authority. 
It  was  at  Lausanne,  however,  and  dming  this  period,  that  Mr. 
OfiMlN>n,'iphic«4t  umier  ihe^irections  of  a  wetl-meaning  man,  whoso 
yiJfite^b;  filnd  attaiuAients  he  soon  outstripped,  became  a  severe  and 
^iribitwdl  student^  eonsctiwi  of  his  own  genius,  and  probably  anlK 
^igNiting^tbe  high  distbction  to  wbicb  be  afterwards  atkuned.  He 
bard  pasBed  his  fourtee^months  of  iBdoleaceand  vaciiity  at  Oiifi>rd 
^   -'  '•-  ^  B  a  2  without 
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wilboiit  a  ki}0\i ledge  even  of  the  Greek  alphabet :  under  M.  Pavi^ 
ktrd,  he  not  only  remedied  that  defect,  but  by  i^ertitiacious  atudy 
kid  the  foundation  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  that  language  wbicfar 
his  labours  ainl  his  prejudices  afterwffrds  turned  to  so  good  and  to* 
^6  bad  account.  Here  too  he  entered  on  the  study  of  niailiemacks^^ 
Miiicii  he  discontinued  for  a  reason  which,  perhaps  without  know- 
ing \t\  was  common  to  Warburton  and  himself.  '  As  soon  as  I  un-^ 
derstood  the  principles,  I  relinquished  for  ever  the  pursuit  of  tb0 
fliatlwnialieS)  nor  can  I  lament  that  I  desisted  before  my  mind  wai9 
h&rdt:;Lied  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  so  destructive  of  the 
finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  which  must  however  determine  the 
action !$  and  ophiions  of  our  lives/  That  rigid  demonstration,  oF 
which  llie  object  is  mathematical  certainty,  incapacitates  the  milNl 
from  estiiiiatLng  the  innumerable  shades  of  probability,  from  morat 
certainty  down  to  the  lowest  conceivable  possibility,  is  an  opinion 
more  speeJousi  than  solid.  The  practice  of  mathematical  investi- 
gEitiou  tends  to  s^trcn^thcti  llie  reasoning  faculties  in  general,  and,^- 
diough  ^he  itabit  of  requiring  certainty  may  lead  the  reasoner  to  un- 
dervalue moral  evidence,  it  can  by  no  conceivable  process  iueapa-^ 
citate  him  from  coinprehending  it.  Almost  all  the  best  judges  of 
moral  evidence,  and  particularly  the  great  modern  advocates  for  the 
evidences  of  Chri^stianity^  have  been  mathematicians^  and  happy 
vtould  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Gibbon  and  his  admirers,  had  his  '  finer 
feeling'  of  thi^  specleht  of  induction  led  him  to  form  an  acquairitanX:^ 
with  their  writings.  Hii*  acquaintances. however,  and  the  exerdses^ . 
of  hig  understanding  at  ihis  period,  were  of  another  sort:  in  th'e  So- 
ciety of  a  Swiss  miniifiter,  *  who  was  scarcely  a  concealed  infi<}^^ 
Mr,  Gibbon  acquired  some  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  philosophical 
weapons;  but  he  was  still  the  slave  of  education  and  prejudice. 
Soon  after  J  however,  these  cljains  appear  to  have  been  removed  Ky 
a  hand  which,  about  twenty  years  later,  was  equally  iijuecessflil  in 
breaking  tlie  chains  of  education  and  prejudice  which  had  fetter^ 
a  whole  nation: — the  world  i-^  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  suic- 
ces3  of  [hat  espurimeiit. 

*  Before  l-was  recalled  from  Switzerland,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
secfihg  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the  age :  a  poet^  an  historiah,  a 
philosopher,  who  has  fitled  thirty  quartos  of  pros© -and  verse  ^ith*  biai 
various  productions,  often  excelleait^  and^  always  fentertaining.  -^Neednf 
add  the  rtame  of  Voltaire  ?— A  decent  theatre  wast  (fitted  «p  ihf  Vaft» 
tatre)  at  Monrepos,  &c. — My  iardoury  -wbksh  60on  becaflie  conspieiioua, 
seldom  failed  of  procuring  me  a  tieket^  Theiiabits  o£  pleasure  fontifiei^ 
ipy  tas^  kn  th.e  FceMch  theatre,  ^nd^tha^  taste  has,  perhaps  abate^  ni^ 

^'■tf|M.,       y    ■■<..>>.        i >^ » ^. 1—: ^- r n -,         ^,^ 

'  '^  VhiSiautt  be  understood  not  of  III.^BimllaT^,  hmt  a<ipth«T.  nuuister  o£(tlM}<>^^nie 
f^aiy^li-<--«ujif|^  of  |W»g^  filler  ^^  ,,    .  ..  .  v 
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idolatry  for  the  gigantic  genius  of  Shakspeare,  which  is  inculcated  1i^ 
^ur  infancy  as  the  first  du-ty  of  an  Englishman/  i  " 

Alas!  the  same  taste  abated  bis  reverence  for  some  more  serious 
tilings,  which,  with  all  our  national  admiration  of  Shakspea^r^,  ^re, 
we  trust,  and  long  will  be,  inculcated  as  the  first  duties  of  Enkfi^h- 
ip^n.  The  following  confession  is  at  once  ingenuous  ^pq, in^r 
portant:: 

rr  ^The  rigid  course  of  discipline  and  abstinence  to  w'bich  I  \m»  cm^ 
damned  (at  Lausanne)  invigorated  the  conatitutianoi  my  mind  and  boily ; 
pride  and  poverty  estranged  me  from  my  countrymen.  Oai^  mi^c^ueff 
however,  and  iu  their  eyes  (we  may  add  in  our  own)  a  serioiis  aad  Jrr^- 
parable  mischief,  was  derived  from  the  success  of  my  Swiss  tiducatiot|: 
I  had  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman;  (had  be  chosen  to  speak  out^  be 
would  have  added — a  Christian .)  A  t  iIk-  fie x  i  b I e  p e ri od  o f  y o  u th  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  tny  opjiiious,  habits,  and  sentiments, 
were  cast  in  a  foreign  mould;  the  faint  and  disUint  reinembrance  M' 
England  was  almost  obliterated ;  my  Jitidve  lanj^nage  was  grnwn'leits 
familiar,  and  I  should  have  cheerfully  acct-*[ited  the  offer  of  a  moderate 
independence  on  the  terms  of  perpetual  exile/ 

We  insert  here  an  abstract  from  a  veiy  curioits  letter,  written 
about  a  yea^  and  a  half  after  Mr.  Giblion  first  left  England,  in  order 
i)6t.only  to  shew  wliat  was  die  state  of  \m  religious  opinions  at  that 
period,  but  after  bow  short  a<lisuse  a  young  miin  of  liie  most  tena- 
cious mjemory  could  have  adopted  a  fmeigu  kliom,  and  have  lost 
his  mother  tongue.  It  will  also  account  for  niiotlier  fitci,  naniely, 
die  stately  uniformity  of  his  historical  style ,  1 1  was  not  only  wrtKtght 
for  a  great  purpose  by  long  elaboration^  but  the  materials  of  it  were 
formed  out  of  a  language  which  had  lon^  ceased  to  be  vernacular 
io  the  writer, 

V , ,  *  I  am  now  good  Protestant,  and  am  extremely  glad  of  it.  I  have  in  all 
«oy  letters  taken  notice  of  the  different  movements  of  my  mind,  entirely  | 
Catholic  when  I  came  to  Lausanne,  wavering  long  time  between  the 
two  systems,  and  at  last  fixed  for  the  Protestant.  I  had  still  another 
difficiHty.  Brought  %ip  with  ail  the  ideas  of  the  church  of  England,  I 
teottld  scaccdy  remlve  to  comnatnum  with  Presbyteriaas,  as  all  the  people 
«f  this  country  are.  I  at  last  got  over  it,  for  caasidmng  diat  whatever 
jdifference  there  may  be  between  their  churches  and  ours  in  the  govern* 
In^it  and  discipline,  they  «till  regard  us  as  bnethren,  and  profess  the  same 
ftith  as  us — determined  then  in  this  design,  I  declared  it  to  the  ministers 
ti(  xhe  town,  who  having  examined  me,  permitted  me  to  receive  it  with  , 
ihem,  which  I  did  Christmas  day,'  &Cp 

^"'A  comparison  between  this  piebald  jargon  and  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent sentences  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  would  afford  a  signal 
triumph  to  external  testimony  over  the  probabilities  of  internal  evi- 
dence.    '  From  mere  inequality,*  said  l>r,  Johnson,  *  whirt  can  be 

B  B  3  inferred  ? 
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inf^rrbd  ?'  Embracing  distant  periods  of  the  sanle  life,  we  taiijf 
d^re  to  ask  the  same  question  concerning  dissimilarity.  '-'^ 

*"*Were  it  not  that  in  strong  minds  decayed  and  almost  extinguished 
affections  ^re  capable  of  sudden  and  violent  resuscitation,  and  iri^ 
Hi^Mtted  {icquirem^rits  easily  and  completely  restored,  who  would 
have  suspected  that  ttiis  extraordinary  y6uth  should,  oh  his  return 
to'his  country,  Become  a  great,  though  not  in  easy  writer,  in  thSi 
Wiigtiage  \^hich  had  so  nearly  perished  from  his  recollection ;  tha^ 
^ter'*^thii  fafrtt  drtd  distant  remembranceoftengland  had  beeti^lSmo'st 
ottlfti^i'jrtfed/' tfie  ^16w  of  patriotism  should  be  kindled  in  his  brea^t^ 
WAd'ffiit,' during  the  many  years  of  his  last  exile,  he  should  cherish 
tfte'laws  and  civil  institutions  of  England  with  all  the  fondness  df 
'a  niafi  Who  had  never  quitted  its  shores  ? 

But  we  tUm  to  his  Journal,  which  commences  in  the  year  17 ()f, 
atrd  enibiia^es  about  two  years,  during  which  the  writer  was  resident 
at  his  father's  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  engagements  of  a 
jcountry  life  and  the  duties  of  a  militia  officer,  was  pursuing  a  dili- 
gent and  systetifiatic  course  of  study,  the  objects  of  which  he  has 
acciirately  recorded. 

Ill  the  ardour  of  these  pursuits,  carefully  and  distinctly  recorded 
hy  himself,  it  is  ver>  material  to  observe,  that  he  only  read  St.  John'i 
Gofpclj  and  one  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  original  Greek.  This 
appears  ia  have  been  the  sum  of  his  scriptural  studies,  at  a  time  whe6 
feLs  opinions  on  the  subject  of  revelation  were  settling  for  life,  and 
for  the  result  of  which  he  claims  the  same  credit,  which  is  allowed 
by  him  to  the  acute  imd  indefatigable,  the  deeply  read  and  scripturaj 
Chill mgwoftb,  Aki^r  such  an  investigation,  preceaed  by  little  more 
than  the  pious  instructions  of  the  nursery,  and  the  common  details 
of  Chrititianitj,  wliich  lie  had  casually  picked  up  at  the  parish  church 
of  his  faniily,  or  from  ihe  discourses  of  his  Swiss  tutor,  did  this  maii, 
who  brought  all  .the  powers  of  his  understanding  to  minor  inqui- 
ries, who  weighed  every  doubt,  stopped  short  at  every  dijRcuJtyj 
and  never  quitted  the  most  abstruse  subject  till  he  had  mastered 
it,  think  himself  entitled  not  only  to  rdect  all  reveded  religioli 
^  a^nass,  but,  as  if  the  matter  were  Mpeadj  deeided  among  all 
ImiK  a  fdW  ignorant  and  interested  bigots,  cbnteHiptooiisi;f  umpt 
ift  a  pla^e  among  other  absttrd  and  afrrtiquated^  superstilidnii;'  wbkfh 
Irad  had  thieir  day  and  were  forgotten.  Now  this  is  the  proper 
j^ound  of  Mrl  Gibbon's  delinquency  us  an  ecclesiastical  hisTorlaii  | 
and  a  controvertist:  It  w^s  not  incompetence  only,  but  voluntari » 
incompetence,  and  that  on  thie  most  important  of  all  subjects,  Tt- 
"VKi^s therefore/ dishonesty  :  and  to  this  c^l^sl^  i;^  probably  to  ho  as- 
Wgiied  thatvspirit,  not  of  l^ity  and  sconi  only,  but  of  the  bitterest 
rmcouf^  witb  which  he  rart^yfaik  to  sptuk  of  Cliristi^nity,  Se* 
tredy  dMsAi^iX  tmayvik  mnhimsta^  ,he..haMf  because  he  itanl 

""'•^  *   «   ^  injured- 
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B^ed,  a  religion  \v^hich,  had  if  been  supfp^^rted  by  no  External  tei^ 
6mony^  would^  from  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  have  been  entitled^ 
lit  the  hands  of  every  honest  and  moral  man,  to  tenderness  and 
irespect. 

With  afl  bis  confidence,  however,  in  his  own  powers,  Gibbon  W^s 
evidently  appalled  by  the  burst  of  public  ind^nation  with  whi^hi 
an  the  midst  of  all  the  applause  excited  t^y  tl^ir  learning  and  elor 
qvence^  the  first  volumes  of  his  elaborate  history  were  received. 
He  appears  to  have  reckoned  upon  the  indifl'erence  of  one  part  of 
his  coUtitrymen  to  his  infidelity,  and  of  another  to  his  indeceacies 
^happily  for  the  faith  and  morals  of  England,  at  that  period,  he 
Was  mistaken.  He  had  indeed  the  consolation  and  the  triumph  of 
some  feeble  antagonists  ;  but  he  would  secretly  despise  the  baseness 
of  ^fne  private  correspaodeDts,  vcbo,  to  flatter  his  genius,  betrayed 
the  cauie  of  relifgion.  The  unfaithfulnessi  of  some  of  tliese  was  dl*i*  | 
<^losed  in  the  first  editioti  of  his  posthumous  works ;  and  the  reputa* 
fion  of  Robertson,  in  particular,  has  been  *  shot  dead '  by  a  single  ^ 
letter.  Mr.  Hay  ley,  a  poet,  a  layinan,  a  man  of  the  worhl,  mid  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  the  historian,  had  honestly  retnonstrrited  with  him  on 
iis  treatment  of  Christianity,  while  the  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  the  first  clergyman  of  the  natbaul  church  of  Scotland, 
speaks  with  cool  derision  of  some  persons  (allndii^g  to  Mr,  Hay  ley) 
^s  '  outrageously  Christian.'  The  present  publication  bears  testL- 
hiony  to  the  fidelity  of  Dr.  Vincent,  but  we  are  extremely  indebted 
to  the  noble  editor  for  a  letter  from  the  w  ell-known  author  of  the 
]l[][istory  of  Manchester,  which  is  every  way  characteristic  and  worthy 
^jf^  the  writer.  This  ingenious,  learned,  fanciful,  and  positive  m&n 
wasi  too  honest  to  compliment  away  his  faith,  either  to  t^ste  or 
friendship ;  and  the  following  manly  remonstrance,  which  has  l^ir 
tlierto,  as  it  appears,  from  oversight,  lain  neglected  among  Mr^ 
Oibbon's  papers,  dissolved  a  connexion,  which  getiius,  perhaps 
equal  genius,  and  similar  pursuits^  had  once  cemented  between  tbe 
Writer  and  himself,  of  whom,  in  such  a  cause,  the  one  was  too  api- 
f jted  to  withhold  reproof,  and  the  other  too  proud  to  endure  it.  • , 

i  .t '  You  sever  speak  feebly  except  when  you  come  upoq  British  gnpttud^ 
and  never  weakly^  except  \Yhen  you  attack  Christianity.  In  tke  format 
fi«i3e{,  jou  seem  to.  want  information ;  in  the  latter,  you  plainly  want  tb^ 
i:pir>ra9n  candour  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  for  the  religious  system  of  your 
Country.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  cannot  bear  without  indignation  yout 
karcastic  slyness  upon  Christianity,  and  cannot  see  without  pity  your 
ifljfetertihinea  hostility  to  the  Gospel. 

'  '  These,  however, are  trifles  light  ah  air  in  my  estimation,  when  they  are 
compared  with  what  I  think  the  great  blot  of  your  work.  You  haVe  tK^i:¥ 
exhibited  deism  in  a  new  shape,  and  in  one  that  is  more  likel^^'toaflfett 
the  uninfetnicted  million,  than  the  reasoning  form  which  she  has  ustiatty 
ivioin.  'You-seem  tora^  like  another  Tacitus,  revived  withall  hisr animosity 

9  B  4  against 
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against  Christianily,  bis  strong  philosophical  spirit  of  sentiroeDt«^ftQdyoa 
will  have  the  dishonour  (pardon  ine,sir)  of  being  ranked  by  the  folly  of 
scepticism,  which  is  working  so  powerfully  at  present,  amo^g  the  most 
distinguished  sceptics  of  the  age.  I  have  long  suspected  the  tendenqf 
of  your  opinionfe:  I  once  took  the  liberty  of  hinting  my  suspicions-^ 
Bilt'I  dirf  not'thitik  the  poison  had  spread  so  universally  through  your 
icamc'And  I  can  only  deplore  the  misfortune,  and  a  very  great  one  I 
^fiuidertit^dO'tbe  highest  and  dearest  interests  of  man,  among  your 
Dl^^mf .    t  TOtnaiiiy  with  an  equal  mixture  of  regret  and  regard,  &c.  kd 

'■*  Let  tlie  manly  iudiniatloii,  the  wounded  and  afflicted  friendship 
!*i^t)essed  in  the  last  letter  he  compared  with  the  courtly  baseuesSi 
fdr  it  is  notiiin;;  better,  of  that  which,  unfortunately  for  the  writer, 

iinmedbtely  follows* 

*  I  ca  pu  ot  forbear  t^xpresbi  ng  ray  tha&ks  to  you  for  the  very  great  plefr 
gure  and  irist ruction  [  have  met  with  in  your  excellent  work.  I  protest 
to  you,  I  know  of  no  history  in  our  latigqage  writte{i  with  equal  ptirlty, 
[irecisionj  and  ek^gancy  of  style,  I  presume  you  have  heard  that  offence 
IS  taken  at  some  passages  th;it  nre  thought  unfavourable  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  1  hope  you  will  proceed  to  finish  your  plan,  and  gratify 
fhe  e&iget  vvisltes  of  the  public  to  see  the  whole  of  your  work,  May  I 
eifer  hope  for  the  honour  ofsieeingyou  at  this  place?  It  would  give  me 
tke  moftt  real  p)eflsuri?,     !  am,  with  the  truest  regard,  &c. 

Jos.  WAltTOy/ 

Ofliis  two  ecclesiastical  correspondents,  which  did  the  author  of 
Ihe  Decline  Jlnd  Fall  despise,  and  which  respect? 
■  'Oh  the  style  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  own  letters  it  w^ere  vain 
to  (^6mnient.  They  rank  in  the  first  class  of  epistolary  composition, 
equally  honourable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  tlie  writer.  Ease,  vi- 
gour, spirit,  and  the  very  soul  of  friendship,  pervade  the  whole. 
On  the  subject  of  religion,  they  maintain  a  general  silence^  which 
was  obviously  the  effect  of  indifference;  and  on  another  subject  they 
contain  nothing  that  would  put  a  Vestal  to  the  blush.  On  one  or 
two  occasions,  however,  enough  is  disclosed  to  shew,  that  with  the 
proofs  of  Revelation,  Gibbon  rejected  the  probabilities  of  natural 
religion.  Bom  with  a  constitution  naturally  incredulous,  he  had 
refined  it  into  a  systematic  rejection  of  almost  every  thing  beyon4 
the  reach  of  the  senses ;  and  this  state  of  the  understanding,^  after 
the  example  of  his  school,  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Fhilosor 
jphy.  In  this  spirit,  death  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
him  with  sullen  acquiescence,  as  the  physical  law  and  end  of  his 
existence;  and,  by  a  dreadful  consistency,  the  Memoirs  of"  his 
Life,  written  very  near  its  tenniuationj,  close  with  the  following 
horrible  sentence, 

*  In  old  .ag<&,  ^le  consolation  of  hope  is  reserved  for  the  tenderness  of 
pi^rpnts  whgxomm^tice  anewlt/e  i\\  th^ir  children,  ihefaith  qfentkimaUs 
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who  sing  haUelnjaksfAtxoe  the  chuds,  and  the  vanity  of  authors,  who  pre- 
sume the  immortality  of  their  name  and  writings/ 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit — all  religious .  hope  is  the  faith  of  ei»- 
lliu^asts !  Such  are  the  comforts  which  philosophy  adoiiniaterjB  in 
the  decline  of  life.  But  were  deaths  as  tbesecnieu  preten4>  tesiVf) 
th^  end  of  huoian  existence,  it  ui^ht  yet  be  inquired^^itvhoDrwar 
the  wiser  man,  he  who  had  disarmed  it  of  its  terrors >b^'th^  hope 
of  a  JQjful  immortality^  or  he  who,  in  contravention  cof  the  g^ieral 
undei:standing  and  feelings  of  mankind,  had  n^acje  jt  tp.diiSev  fnom 
Ihe  extinction  of  a  brute,  no  otherwise,  tfaan^  as  the  one  was  accompa-  ( 
nied  by  anticipation  and  the  other  not— that  is,  to  differ  pfinitqly  for- 
the  worse  f 

The  former  publication  of  his  Memoirs,  and  the  present  one  of 
his  more,  artless  and  contemporary  Journal,  have  enabled  those  who 
bad  heretofore  contemplated  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  distant  anddigtiified 
diaracter  of  the  historian,  to  form  a  nearer  and  hi  ore  familiar  esti- 
mate of  his  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  man.  lie  was  at  once  n 
severe  student,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  man  of  fashion.  Without 
profession,  without  the  cares  of  a  family^  and  with  a  noble  friendj 
who  relieved  him  from  the  burden  of.  his  own  private  concerns,  he 
divided  the  day  between  the  labour  of  reading,  rdlediing^  and  con^- 
pos^ng,  and  tbe  relaxation  of  elegant  and  polished  society.  Though 
bred  a  country-gentlemai^,  his  constitution  rendered  him  incapable 
of  athletic  sports,  or  even  vigorous  exercise ;  and  at  that  early  and 
active  period  of  life,  when  his  equals  M'ere  pursuing  the  boisterous 
diversions  of  the  field,  young  Gibbon  was  anxiously  settling  some 
point  of  ancient  dironology,  or  laboriously  working  his  way  through 
^he  difficulties  of  the  Greek  language. 

.  With  talents  in  every  respect  but  one,  of  the  highest  order,  he 
>vas  the  artificer  of  his  own  vast  erudition,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
favoured  few  who,  in  point  of  were  attainments,  may  seem  to  have 
been  eventually  benefited  by  a  neglected  education.  The  calum*- 
nies  of  his  enemies,  with  respect  to  the  originality  of  his  re- 
searches, may  safely  be  despised.  With  a  degree  of  perseverance 
never,  perhaps,  equalled  in  the  compilation  of  a  single  work,  he 
systematically  pursued  his  way  through  that  ocean  of  literature 
wHich  intervenes  between  the  second  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  By  nature  and  by  cultivation  endowed  with  die  most 
exquisite  and  classical  taste,  he  endured,  though  not  without  many 
a  sarcastic  sneer,  tli^e  pomp  and  tumour  of  the  Byzantine,  and  the' 
figurative  sententiousness  of  the  Arabic  historians.  He  had  em- 
barked on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  experiment  more  compreh^n*- 
sive  and  more  difficult  than  had  ever  been  undertaken  by  any  single 
^venturer,  and  he  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  the  toils*  and  dis- 
cauragenients  which  awaited  him*     He  read  with  gi^st  rdpiditf, 

and 
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and  in  hb  earlier  years  of  study,  (a  practice  which  may  b^  Com- 
mended to  the  iniitntion  of  every  systematic  student,)  he  ab- 
stracted and  reasoned  upon  whatever  he  read :  he  records,  (nAd  w^ 
give  liini  full  credit  ior  ibc  anecdote,)  that  he  devoured  anhundr^ 
pages  of  Cluver's  Itdly,  a  closely  printed  folio,  abounding  with 
Greek  ^uautions,  in  a  »iijgle  day.  Of  oriental  literatore  he  bid 
ta^  a  tincture,  nor,  with  accurate  versioiis  of  their  ctigibal  writers 
at  handj 'A  ould  he  have  tieea- improved  by  it.  Though  bom  and 
'partly  educated  m  England,  the  French  language,  which  he  wrot<e 
u:ith  an  ease  and  elegance  never  attained  by  him  in  die  dialect  of 
J|is  native  coiint/y^  must  iiiially  be  regarded  as  bis  vernacular  idiom. 
HeTovtd  its  facility,  its  clearness,  its  fitness  for  conversation,  while 
the  peculiar  aj^ttociations  which  connected  its  first  acquifement  with 
the  iiiterc^ttug  period  of  early  life,  commended  it  to  thfe  affectiofi 
pf  his  tu^turer  age.  For  the  habits  of  that  highly  polished  and  lively 
people,  he  early  imbibed  [i  similar  attachment;  and,  in  attending  to 
those  obiif^iR'  ajid  irotiii:al  hints  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  it  is  not 
«difHcalt  lo  discover,  that,  on  his  return,  accomplished  and  elegailf, 
and  fastidious,  to  \m  native  country,  he  felt  not  a  little  of  tbe  tt^ 
inaioiHg  Teutonic  character  in  the  manners  and  conversation  of  all 
but  Uie  highest  t^xtk^  in  England.  Yet  with  an  happy  inconsia- 
%EQcy\  he  loved  her  constitution  and  government;  he  discei^ned  tbtft 
the  ptrfectiiui  of  civil  wisdom  might  be  found  where  perhaps  the 
last  grace  itud  polish  of  life  was  wanting;  and  in  an  arduous 
struggle,  the  Ann^rican  war,  he  supported,  by  a  silent  vote  in  par- 
liaiiieiu,  (for  nature  had  withheld  from  him  the  gift  of  oratory,)  the 
yii€ rests  of  govemment  against  her  revolted  colonies. 

The  strong  Epicurean  tendency  of  his  constitution  led  him  to 
abhpr  change  as  the  greatest  of  political  evils,  and,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, sometimes  in  jest  and  sometimes  in  earnest,  he  was  wont  to 
defetid  whatever  was  established,  because  it  was  so.  He  consi** 
dered  the  progress  of  Christianity  as  a  disturbance  of  tbe  quiet  and 
established  rights  of  paganisnl ;  and  die  Reformation,  though  he  al- 
lowed, to  a  certain  extent,  its  beneficial  influence  on  mental  free^ 
donpi,  as  another  invasion  of  the  quiet  and  settled  claims  of  popery* 
His  serious  (if  in  sach  a  writer  it  be  possible  to  discover  what  is 
serious  and  what  is  not,  but  his  appai  endy  serious)  and  strong  paiv 
ttality  for  Mahommedism,  was  a  singular  phenomenon.  Instdting 
and  discarding  Christianity  for  the  follies  and  inconsistencies  of  its 
professors,  which,  at  Worst,  were  no  itiore  than  a  recoil  of  human 
passions  upon  its  genuine  influence,  he  could  endure,  nay,  he  could 
applaud  the  Mohammedan  imposture,  thotigh  slaughter,  devasta- 
tion, and  military  fanaticism  were  parts  of  its  constitution.  But 
tha  secret  (a  secret,  perhaps,  to  Jlimself)  was,  that  the  cAjects  oil 
which  tho$e  t^fribto  qualities  were  exercised,  happened  to  be  Jerw$ 
,     .  and 
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add  ChristiaYis,  against  whom  mtolerance  itself  ^as  to  be  tcitnttedA 
and  ejvery  licence  was  lawful.  In  his  insidious  attacks  upon  the  Gos-( 
pel,  he  had  reckoned  too  securely  upon  the  apathy  and  ifi^iflferencft 
ef  his  countrymen;  but  s^hocked  and  6onfo«nded,  as  he  o^n^ 
himself  to  have  been,  by  the  consequefices  of  his  mistake^  he  pitt 
forth  all  his  powers  of  sarcasm,  irony,  atid  vindictive  seom,  6n'Mi 
kkdiscreet  aod  unfartunate  adversaries.-  In  him,  the  kVidn  add  tM 
writer  (it  is  no  unusual  inconsistency)  were  two  (Afferent  cr^Wre^: 
Affectionate  and  even  piously  attentive  to  relatives,  who  tbtM  c6ii- 
tribut^  little  to  his  entertainment,  and  nothing  to  Ms  ^molutii^n^ 
constant  in  unequal  friendships,  ainl  grateful  to  falleh  grfeatnesA,'it 
is  impossible  not  to  pronounce  him  so  far  an  amiable  mail. 
•  It  is  difficult  to  discover  bow  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  ittatr  <wHd 
4felightt^  in  the  conversation  of  chaste  and  accomplished  ^ptromen, 
«^d  wh^se  correspondence  with  frietids  even  of  his  own  sex  is*  Wholly 
ttfrtincWired  with  pruriency  of  imagination,  should >  in  the  grfeat  Work 
on  which  his  reputation  was  embarked,  have  had  so  little  regard 
for  the  pubUc  and  himself,  as  to  pour  out  such  torrents  of  Ancient 
indecency.  It  is  no  apology  for  this  insult  upoti  the  pubfJc  <no- 
hifa,  (a  systematic  and  persevering  insult  of  many  years  contttm- 
ati€«,)that  the  poison  was  confined  to  his  notes,  and  cinveloped  ill 
th** cover  of  a  dead  and  difficult  language.  It  did  ftibre  AiistWrf 
thfan  his  infidelity:  it  addressed  itself  to  the  inutgination  and  i!h^ 
passiotis  of  an  age  which  needed  not  to  be  inflamed  by  intellectual 
five^ntives — to  «he  youth  of  our  great  schools  and  utfiversities,  wlio, 
captivated  by  the  seductive  charms  of  his  text,  would  be  farther  at- 
tracted by  the  learned  semblance  of  his  notes,  to  descend  to  th« 
poHoted  mai-gin,  where  they  might  decipher  Greek,  and  drink  in 
vit^.  atid  profligacy  by  the  same  effort.  We  had  once  formed  Ae 
ifhpra^ticable  resolution  of  expuriging  the  oflfensive  passages,  of 
bdth  de^scriptions,  from  our  copy  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  The 
ribaldry,  indeed,  of  the  notes  might,  by  a  due  degree  of  perscve- 
rtinc^  have  been  expelled,  and  a  blotted  page  might  have  well 
beeit  atoned  for  by  the  comparative  purity  of  what  remained  :  but 
A^^snetrs  and  safrcasms,  th^  hints  and  allusions,  the  sly,  depreciating 
asik^inioiis  arid  comparisons  6f  the  text  could  by  no  art  or  effort 
tef  em«&ved.         -     > 

'  Qiiinqiu?  pEil^'^tritn?  licet  lircc  plantanii  vellant, 

rii  10  ^-H^itjH  tni^u-n  ista  filix  u!lf}  rtfinHuescit  arafro. — PEtis, 

*^'*9oincorpE>rntt?d  indeed  are  these  vice?^  with  lUe  very  texture  and 
iiktitf  6f  th^  w'orl^,  thrit  it  would  be  as  easy  to  extract,  thread  by 
thti^rrd;  ihc?  offensive  aWdTilcleouS  figures  someliuies  iulerwoveii  Irito 
tt  piece  of  airCiei'it'tiipt.strv,  as  to  detach  those  parts  from  Gibbon*s 
Hiiiftxm';  rind  l^ve  a^iy  thing  but  the  tra ma  figure  behind.  This 
roarturi^  in  inifell^tUarvlce,  he  appears  to  have  attained  only  in 
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pressdd'  b jf  a  paoulkr  disteni^  wbicb,  thougb  boI  Iho  effect*  of 
d^bfucbery,  pFpl^bly  leduoed  him  to  the  state  ber^  described^  iti^ 
UDpoiftibb  nol  ta  Rfikaowledg^  the  peQetratioo^  it  is  diffiadtKM 
blwne  the  api^  by  whioh  this  just  «}id  cHttiog  rebuke  mmis  dict^tri^. 
.  B«it  tbi»«  ultimate  caua^  of  the  evil  imy  atill  deeper;  prtneiplea 
aadspniietiefty.operaliiig  aiteniatel^  aa  cause  vod'effeo^f  are  gervejrally 
observed  ta^oorruptes^  olben  Thewideratdndtfig^of  Mr«Gibbo9 
wasii  fiirst  perveiledr~4ii6  -imetginatiofi  was  next  debaui&hed^r-^i, 
lastljv  hi^  respect  for  himself  and  for  mandind  was  desWoy ed*  Thef» 
is  au  ajicient  Greek  writer,  whose  wor4s^  had  they  fQund  a  pUce  ioi 
Ml*.  Gibbo^'^  library,  might  possibly  have  directed  bini  to  &be  fol^ 
lowii^  passages  A^o7i  yvoyli$  rw  9eof  8^  ^^  ®^^  ^^^pfyotVf  %  st^ch- 

Though  the  infidelity  of  Gibbon  was,  doitbdess^  io  ft  gutal 
degree^  ^  creature  of  tlie  heart,  yet  a  single  defect^  in  a  mible 
uqd^rstaadbg^  may  have  contributed  to  produce  it.  :  With  taste^ 
inv<eiition>  imagination,  and  memory,  io  greati^r  perfedien  than 

*  iboee  i^aiities  are  for  the  most  part  singly  bestoWfid  dipi>n  inawy 
Mr.Gibboa'a  reasoning  powers  were  not  of  the  firstrordes/  -^ntck 
in  mpprehenc&ig,  and  eager  in  exposing  singiie  flaws  >aiid'  defieetll 
ki  evidence^  be  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  coaiprefaondtiig 
a  great  and  complicated  body  of  proofs,  external  and  jftteaiini,  iucb 
as  must  have  been  weighed  with  caie  and  candour  before  a  maa  is 
entitled  to  reject  the  Gospel,  and  much  more  so  before  he  is  justi* 
fied  in  attempting  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  others,  But  his  offences 
have  been  visited  upoj[^  bis  own  li^d  by  a  partial  privation,  at  leasts 
of  those  postluimous  honours,  ^o  which,  in  despair  of  a  better  immor- 
tality, he  eagerly  aspired ;  audit  is  to  the  boaoiu.of  the  £ngl«^ 
nation,  that  genius  and  eruibtiou^  such  ^as  those  of  Gibbon,  have 
not  been  able  to  preserve  his  memory  from  reproach,  or,  what  la 
him  would  have^been  more  gaUiog,  from  compassion.  Potrfii^- 
gon,  indeed,  like  his  neglected  or  forgotten  predecessors,  he'ni^t 
subvert  the  faith  of  the  shallow,  and  the  morals  of  the  young ;  ^bul 
he  is  an  English  classic  who  now  begins  to  sleep  lipon  the  diclf, 
and  Paley  has  more  readers  than  the  infidel  historian.  Ort  the 
whole,  as  a  champion  who  sallied  forth  to  the  dpsti'Hction  of -tiflwt 
he  deei^ed  the  equal  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  fill  ipeligicinsr'^lp 
arm  was  unqiieftioiiably  powerful,  his  lance  sbai^^pd^^litteiipf) 
he  nay  have  suecessfi^y  trMnsfmc^  '\amtf  p6imci0nii^  6WM0k 
lions;  he  may  hate  cha^  foefeiB  hiiA  iluilif)^la^>la0d''lttd^oii 
phantoms  of  the  middle  ages;  but ^h^  he  9^tk/^^^^^i^<ff 
Christianity,  he  tilts  agaid^t  a  rock,  and  bk  bfuised->$M9di'p<o«lid8A 

*  weapoa  recoils  upon  himself.  ^ .-  .   ":.    \  —  :^''- 
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To  die  noble  sind  highly  respectable  editor  of  the^e  vokitb09<f0(wii 
b^vie  in  the  Ust  plaice  to  express  our  obligations  for  a  cpUecti^tKM 
kss  pnre  and  inoffensive^  mm  it  is,  in  its  diiiisreot  pairta^  leaynpiip- 
acate  and  el^ant.  Biut  perhaps  we  are  not  acquainted  with  tfaf 
full  extent  of  these  obligations.  Perhaps,  (and  the  charaoter  of 
Gibbon  enti^e^  his  niemorj  to  no  exeipption  frons  such^  snspictan)) 
perhaps  we  have  to  be  gratieful  alike  for  wh^t  has  been  withhel4 
and  for  what  has  been  bestowed.  It  is  not  impirobiabld^d^it  in 
this  edition  hi$i  friend  may  h^ve  exercised  towards  his>  remaiBA  ^ 
kind  severity,  which  he  wanted  the  virtue  to  exercise  vipon  hiaiself^ 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  all  his  stores  of.  poisoRi^  m6ral  mid 
intellectual^  had  been  exhausted  on  his  great  work.  After  a  did* 
charge  however  copious,  an  understanding  and  imagination  like  Mr, 
had  the  power  of  reproducing  such  secretions  with  great  rapidity  :-r!» 
should  ttiis  conjecture  have  any  foundation,  we  entreat,  we  adjuro 
Lord  Shefiield,  as  a  lover  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  not  to 
think  his  duty  discharged  by  the  suppresion  of  snch  evils,  without 
their  extinction.  After  his  decease,  his  bureaus  may  be  rifled  by 
some  needy  and  unprincipled  wretch,  who,  with  ostentatious  and 
interested  impiety,  may  draw  forth  the  last  dregs  of  Gibbon,  which 
are  now  perchance  quietly  settled  upon  th,eir  lees.  *  lu  Italy,  where 
the  nudities  of  ancient  statuary  are  endured  by  both  sexes^  there  are 
however  some  groups  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  on  subjects 
80  abominable,  that  even  the  lax  morality  of  that  country  has  con* 
demtied  them  to  a  strict  concealment — had  they  beeh  the  work  of 
Praxiteles  himself,  they  ought  to  have  been  broken  to  pieces.  • 


AUT*  IV. »   M^xi^>  QU,  Les  .fiMandai$es^    A  Paris.   1814.  -9 
vols,    pp.  705. 

'  I^HIS  b,  we  are  inclined  to  tliiiik,  the  worst  novel  we  have  ever 
■■"  read  ;  we  are  i^ure  it  is  the  worst  we  have  been  obliged  tg 
review*  Others  m^y  be  tnnud  more  indelicate,  a  few  niorc  lire- 
^ome^  half  a  dozen  more  abiurd,  and  one  or  two  more  Irite  and 
childish :  but  it  would  not  be  pussiblej  wtj  believe,  to  iiutJie  any 
single  work  >vlych  possesses  wilhiti  itself  so  great  an  aggregate  shaie 
of  all  these  bad  qualities  ai*  *  Marie.*  Why  then  do  we  condescend 
to  ivaste  our  own  and  our  readers'  time  upon  it  r  oidy,  we  con- 
i&^j  for  the  sake  of  its  author ^s  nan^e  or  rather  name^  :  thi:^  farrago 
cf  duliiess,  folly  and  bad  taste  being  the  work  of  that  polyono- 
iQOus  personage  tlw*  Count  de  St.  l*eu,  alias  the  Es- Constable  of 
France,  etlas  we  ci-devant  Kinp;  of  lIoIUDd,  alias  J^lub  Bonapartei 
^iat  Luigi  Buonaparte,  < 

We 
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We  liad  always  heard  that  this  poor  man  (and  he  has  bow  one 
title  more  to  the  epitliet  of  poor)  possessed  little  of  the  ferocious 
abilities  of  his  brother^  biit  we  gave  him  credit  for  talents  and 
tastes  of  a  more  amiable  kind  \  and  we  confess  that  we  felt  all  the 
interest  atid  respect  which  we  expressed  in  our  last  number*  for 
his  person  and  character.  We  had  not  attributed  his  moderation 
to  the  meanness  of  his  talents ;  nor  did  we  consider  his  love  of 
private  life  as  a  proof  of  his  imbecility^  but  were  charitably  in- 
ch i\ed  to  believe  that  Luigi  was  an  anomaly  in  the  Buonaparte 
tribe  \  and,  as  the  French  song  says  that  his  mother — 

* a  vingt  ans 

Avait  un  mari  et  dix  amans/ 
we  were  speculating  on  the  theory  of  his  being  really  the  son 
of  old  Carloy  who  had  the  chai:acter  of  being  a  worthy  and  not  uo. 
informed  msiu. 

But  this  unhappy  work  has  destroyed  all  ^  prestige*  about  lAiigi^ 
as  Elba  has  done  that  of  Napoleone  : — the  author  of  Marie  muxl 
be  a  person  of  indelicate  mind,  of  false  morals,  of  bad  taste,  and 
of  the  meanest  abilities.  Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  for  him  that  this 
is  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  production,  for  the  edition  before  us 
purports  to  be  the  second ;  and  to  contain,  even  to  scrupuloniy^ 
all  the  amendments  which  the  ingenious  author  has  been  aJti^Q  tQ 
make,  since  the  first  publication  of  his  work  in  1812. 

'  The  first  edition  of  **  Mary,  or  the  Pains  of  Love^**.  which  waspiiotiA 
at  Gratz  in  1812,  having  reached  France,  I  authorize  Mr.  Arthur  fi<;i> 
trand  to  publish,  a  second  edition  under  the  title  of  '  Mary,  or  tit 
Dutchwomen^  on  the  express  condition  that  he  shall  follow  scrwputiwhf 
all  the  alterations  which  I  have  lately  made,  and  of  which  the  original 
manuscript  has  been  transmitted  to  him :  -and  1  disavow  any  other  edi- 
tion than  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bertrand. — Signed  L.  de  St.  Leu.'  (Ji^ 
vertisement.) 

We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  the  edition  of  6rgt^ 

but  we  can  easily  imagine  what  kind  of  alterations  the  royal  aj^tbfpr 

has  made  in  his  immortal  work,  when  we  find  that  one  of  tfe|P| 

in  so  important  a  part  as  the  title,  has  been  to  change  the  g^tle 

description  of  the  Pains  of  Love,  into  the  more  melodious  ag^ 

moving  title  of  the  Dw^cAiJPOOTeii  /  ^  .  •.j»« 

.  The  plot  of  this  delectable  tale  may  be  qoIIecte4  fi;oni  the  i[^, 

Ipwing  summary.  '  .i  v  vl  ?l 

A  widow  lady,  who  is  still  young  and  handsome,  but  w^o^^  |UM(^, 

inconceivably  virtuous  and  prudent,  has  educated  oer  oy^n  p/f^^ 

Joilius,  and  a  female  cousin  Mary^  whom  she  intends  ijl  due^Sjlf}) 

to  unite. — Julius,  on  the  occasion  of  th^  approachbjg^^ptiirif^ill 

,-T— \ ' — • ""3 —  '  ■  :i — .  ■>:>/<'■  fn<i 
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obbged  to  proceed  from  his  sifter's  house  (which  isj  wc  are  totdi 
i^^ghtfiitly  sitaaied  between  two  dykes  on  the  marsh  which  divides 
the  jLeck  and  Waal)  to  Lille  *  en  Flandn*/  as  Julius  carefully  atid 
geograplihjatly  <iescribes  it,  to  perform  some  formaliliea  relative  to 
his  attd'Mttry^s  fortune,  which  ha][)pendj  we  know  not  how,  to  be 
in  certain  itoids  at  liUe — on  bis  arrival  there,  about  the  coni- 
mencement  of  the  French  revolution,  he  is  laid  hold  of,  ihougb  a 
Datchman,  by  the  mfKiafry  requisition,  and  sent  to  the  Freikii  atmy 
of  itiily.  This  wen  imagined  and  probable  incident  h  followed 
by  another  almost  as  likely ;  his  sister  and  his  cousia  proceed  to 
Paris  to  solicit  hik  ^sdiaf^ge ;  be  in  the  meansvhile  is  woumled, 
taken,  and  sent  into  PeAand  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  where  he  is 
made  a  prisoner  of  love  by  ia  Polish  conntess,  wlio  invites  or 
rather  fbrces  him  lo  an  iMicift  intercourse :  in  the  ineanwhihe  fler- 
nomCiiMAie,  the  ine^ncewitMe  sister,  and  Mary,  snffei'  idl  the  ^angei: 
of  the  reign  of  terror  at  Paris.  H^'macintfae  is  sent  to  Nantes  to 
be  ^fl^port^'  to  Cayenne,  alid  Mary  is  obliged  td  hiarry  a  certain 
]>tike  of  Ast,  to  entricafte  benself  from  the  eilfects  of  i9i  rev«^u- 
tioMry  law,  which  obliged  all  young  women  of 'f«mily  to  marry 
c^her  86ldiett(  et  good  citi2sen$%  We  afe  not  told  how,  at  that  cri«r 
tkhd  time,  the  duke  contrived  not  only  to  eseapb  fainisc9f>  bbt 
to*  be  9ib\t  to  protect  a  w4fe  trader  the  law ;  but  no  soptief  is  tliQ 
mttrriage'eonsfmimated  and  the  plot  lims  thickened,  than  the  reign 
of  terror  passes,  and  JuHus  escapes  from  hi^  Polish  coimtess  and 
]irison,  and  returns  to  witness  Mary's  pmtng  misery,  and  tiie  Duke's 
Imsban^like  mdi^rence.  After  a  train  of  absurd  incidents  and 
everlasting  arguments  between  the  three  vh*tuous  persons,  Julius, 
Mary,  attd  Hermacinthe,  (the  latter  acting  as  duenna  to  the  others,) 
— *-after  slender  hopes,  strong  wishes,  and  finally  deep  despair,  ttie 
duke  is  so  obliging  as  to  go  off,  one  line  morning,  with  a  woman 
of  the  town,  and  shortly  after  to  unravel  all  the  perplexities  of  Ju- 
lius, MsiVy,  Hermacinthe  and  the  author,  by  shooting  himself  out  of 
mteW'^'^iet^  de  coeur,*  and  thus  eftable  M.  de  St.  Leu  to  £nish 
hh  rtoVel',  according  to  the  old  formula,  with  the  wedding  of  the 
true' lovers. 

'As  Ibis  excellent  work-in  that  most  lively  and  entertaining  form, 
sf^Mries  of  lett^k's^  a  f^w  other  characters  were  necessary  to  main- 
tain  die  correspondence,  and  ac^oidingly  we  are  brought  ac« 
quiimted  with  a  toung  gentleman  called  Adolphus,  a  great  friend 
of  Julius  ;  these  youths  mutually  confide  to  each  other  the  stories 
df  their  innocent  loves,  and  sometimes,  *  pour  ^gayer  la  mati^e/ 
oFsome  litlte  ad^entnres  which  happen  not  to  be  quite  so  in- 
nbt^eot.  Adofphus^  however,  quits  his  loose  way  of  life,— casts 
dtfhiB  mistresfies^  and  marries  a  certain  Dutch  Ad^hude,  from  the 
pfbvince  of  EasT  Fnc^tand,  with  whom  he  lives  very  happily  in  a 
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dblse  inttmacy  Mitb  Jultos  and  Mary,  who,  besides  a  iine  nsing 
family  of  their  own,  bring  up  with  great  care  and  affection  alktle 
child  ^vhlch  Mary  had  by  the  Duke  of  AsL 

Such  iij  the  story  with  which  the  King  of  Holland  has  ornamented 
modern  litei  ature,  and  we  hope  our  readers  are  already  satisfied 
with  tlie  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  vivid  force 
and  originality  wliich  characterize  every  circumstance  of  this  agree- 
able itivcDtion :  but  if  we  descend  a  little  into  the  details  of  expres- 
sion, incident,  and  character,  they  will  be  still  more  astonished 
and  delighted. 

Julius,  to  most  readers,  would  appear  to  be  little  better  than 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  nincumpoop — ^his  incomparable  sister  has 
him  in  complete  subjection,  and  he  does  not  dare  take  a  walk  with- 
out her  permission ;  yet^  our  great  surprize  and  comfort  we  find 
tlmt  he  ia,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  story,  an  admired  author ! 
a  circumstiince.  However,  which  was  quite  as  surprizing  to  hb 
sweetheart  and  hiB  gimrdian-sister  as  to  us,  when  the  ingenious  Ju- 
lius contrived  to  make  them  select  from  a  great  packet  of  books 
his  *  E$sai  stir  (e  Bonheur,  deux petits  volumes  in-lQJ  At  this 
excellent  little  work  Hermacinthe  is^uite  *  ^mue,'  Mary  is  quiie  *  en- 
chaiitScj'  and  the  old  Swiss  governess  cried  out,  '  avec  sa  nai^tt 
Suisse,  J'ai  eprouvec  tout  cela/ — Julius  could  no  longer  ke^falis  se- 
cret— ^  il  etait  aux  anges,'  and  throwing  himself  at  his  cousin^ 'feet, 
made  her  an  offer  of  hia  book  and  his  heart. — *  Quel  tableau!^  hci  ex- 
claim^j ;  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  scene,  in  M;  dc 
St.  Leu's  own  wordsj  exceeds  any  thing  we  have  ever  before  stared 
at.  We  cannot  refuse  to  our  readers  the  satisfaction  of  kndwiog 
the  immediate  consequence  to  Julius  of  this  great  disccyvery — his 
own  sister, — in  whose  house  he  had  lived  all  his  life,  actually  invites 
him  to  breakfast!  'tis  literally  so. 

*  Since  then,'  he  writes,  *  Hermacinthe  pays  me  more  respect,  and 
seems  to  think  seriously  ah'out  me ;  every  thing  announces  it  to  me.-:^ 
To-morrow  she  will  give  us  a  breakfast :  strange  and  wonderful  {event ! 
I  shall  be  in  the  compaoy  of  those  ladies !' — p.  19.  ,j,( 

Of  Hermacinthe,  who  is  the  goddess  of  wisdom  in  h«man}8l)i9pe, 
ofur  readei's  will  be  glad  to  know  a  little  more.  The  account  tshe 
gives  of  herself  and  her  husband  is  so  natural^  so  reasonable^  )And 
so  dielightfuUy  expressed,  that  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts^  l).We 
almost  tremble  at  undertaking  the  ta^k  of  translatmg  these  e(Xi|uisite 
tMU^es;  as  our  readers  will  suspect  that  we  do  injustiee  tioitfie  in- 
hnitable  original ;  all  that  we  can  say  is>  that  we  ahall  .endeiVYPur 
to  be  as  faithful  as  possible.  ),.    ,     ,  :rini) 

"'  '  We  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  that  it  is  to  her  bDeftber>aid  her 
cousin, '  ZE^/po  never  have  been  otU  cf  her  kotisej  tJ&aftishcl  AAnks  it 

/«<scess^ry  to  ^xphiw  the  following  inteiiMtiog  pattacttbtfs.. .  n  • 

<  Tboufck 
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r  ^  Though  extremely  youngs  I  atn,  neverl^d^y^  yiidqm.^f^X  cpUj  ^nd 
kmecessible'to  love  as, I  am. believed  to  be^  I  \k^\^  fpU .so^tiinf)^^;  as 
lively  as  your's.  i  .  i  /        , ,  " 

*  You  have  often  heard  tell  (entcndu  purler)  of  tlie  iUustnous  Fsedor- 
Hardly  had  I  contracted  the  habit  tjf  tljljikhjg  daily  of  ihy  chi^a-na  of 
the  man  whom  I  fancied  to  myself  as  raade  for  nie,  when   Faetlbt 'ap- 
peared  to  my  eyes,  and  so  fulfilled  my  wishes  nnd  my  exlpectailbiis, 
that  my  astonishment  at  .this  incoffccivabk  conformity  will  kst  all'  my 

fife/— p.  23.  '  ....  ,141).    ••      MJ]: 

We  hope  our  female  readers  understand  this  exjDcisftlbn'tIf 'the 
lady's  everlasting  sentiinents  on  the  subject  of  inconcfeJv^bl^'bbn- 
formity;  we  confess  we  find  it  rather  abstruse^  ahd  "hardly  less 
incomprehensible  than  a  matter  of  fact  which  she  proceeds  to' re- 
late of  the  precocity  of  this  inconceivable  husband,  sihich  We  i^lly 
dare  not  pretend  to  translate,  .      ' 

*  II  etait  parvenu  au  grade  d'amiral  j^re^^z/'flw  ^ortir  de  r adolescence  f 
.  Jl  .paiuissait  avoir  pris  h  tache,  dhs  son  enfance,  d  essayer  jusqu'i  c^uel 

point  (\e  perfection  morale  I'homme  pent  parvenir — quelle  aimztble  et 
Joyeuse  raison  que  la  sienne  !  quelle  facile  et  agreable  vertuT — p,'24. 

'JThis  picture  of  a  Dutchman,  promoted  to  tlie  rauk  of  auaflmlral 

,  Ju$(t  as  he  outgrew  his  first  jacket  and  trow^^ers— of  a  Dutch  admi- 

.  j-al  exhibiting,  even  in  his  childhood,  thu  pcifcciibility  of  human 

.u^ture — of  a  Dutch  admiral,  whose  miui!  and  character  exhibited 

the  union  of  the  most  amiable  good  sense  with  tlic  most  elegant 

-  gf^ety,  is,  we  believe,  altogether  qriginaf,  and  m  ingenious  -as  It  is 
credible.  What  follows  is  still  more  delightfvd,  and  at  any  risk  we 
jsball  venture  to  transfer  it  to  our  own  language. 

*  Unhappily  the  States-General  chose  my  Faedor  to  comipand.  a  fleet, 
which,  in  circumnavigating  the  globe,  should  augment  our  possessions 
and  the  number  of  our  establishments,  and  by  the  solution  of  i>everal 
important  problems,  advance  the  progress  of  astronomy  and  geography/ 
;— p.25.  " 

^This  is  a  very  important  passage,  and  in  reading  it  wexannot  but 
.bless  our  stars  that  Luigi  is  no  longer  king  of  Holland.     What 
'  D)^ht  iK)t  Enghmd  have  had  to  dread  from  a.  monarch  so  powerful 
■^t  s«a,  and  of  such  sound  aiid  enlightened  views! — who,  we  may 
peixielve,  would  n6t  have  hesitated  to  send  zjieet  under  bis  greatest 
^  ^tidmirai  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  who  would  haye  united  an  expe- 
dited^ fDPQolon'ral  conquest  wkb  the  circumnavigatioa  of  the  globe, 
"i-i*4iiKl  virfeo  would  have  made  the  \vhole  subservient  to  the  advance- 
'<iWttrt"^of  astronomy,  and  geograpliy  by  the  solution  of  certain  im* 
portant  PROBLKMS ! 

if  ifFhanbibeatven!  Louis  Js  no  longer  the  director  of  the  enterprises 

*  i$fiite  Ehttcfe  navy  :  and  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  inclined 

to  make>dli^J8iich  ^Itempts^  vj^e. trust  he.hfts  no  «dmiraLof  the.<;on- 

r^-i    ' .  c  c  2  summate 
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sttmti^ate  p^rfecti^  of  Fttdor,— who,  ts  we  shaU  »ee,  ^fied  early  in 
tliis  ftihoas  "i^by^^.  lT>e  acadinrt  t!^  hift  de^lkrtdfi^  «tiii  hfe  \d^elli 
eatitiot  foil  to  excite  in  the  feeling  heart,  even  of  a  Britilsfa  rival,  the 
tlttdere^  e&otion^. 

'*  He  set  out.  On  the  dylce  of  the  Helder,  we  made  a  Solemn  voir 
never  to  contract  any  other  alliance — ihtese  were  his  last  words.  He  set 
out  ik  a  hunting-jacket^  hjiddd  for  his  voyage,  (H  partit  en  haJ>it  d<? 
chasse  imaging  pour  le  voyage.)  I  see  him  still,  at  the  btjlm  of  his^ 
barge,  (the  admiral  had  no  coxwain,  it  seems,)  exhibiting  the  greatest 
emotion,  putting  aside  his  floating  flag  with  an  air  at  once  martial  and 
melancholy,  pressing  my  picture  to  his  heart,  and  repeating  th(ise  woVds;, 
which  for  ever  resound  in  my  ears,  *  to  thee  or  to  it^* — he  raised  at  t!hfe 
same  time  his  looks  to  the  iky,  pure  but  brilliant  with  a  dazzlirtg  ob- 
scurity, (6ciatante  obscurite.)  His  words  were  a  prophecy ;  I  never  sAwr 
him  more- — Six  months  after  he  was  attacked  by.  a  terrible  storm — hh 
vessel  dismasted,  s^tntromnit^ — he  immediately  ordered  the  boat«  out 
-placed  every  body  in  them  and  on  rafts,  except  one  single  pilot  wlw 
iad  renfamed  in  the  hold — no  one  dared  to  go  and  seek  him-^-Faeior 
returns  toithe  ship,  flies  to  him,  brings  him  upon  the  deck,  and  ha» 
hardly  thrown  the  old  man  into  the  boat  which  received  him,  than  the 
Vessel  foundered  under  Faedor's  feet; — half-drowfied,  he  exclairtied, 
^'Ood,  Hermacinthe  and  Holland !"— Let  s  dry  our  tear*,  my  friends*' 
>^p.  2^. 

We  hope  our  readers  require  no  farther  proofs  of  the  power  6f 

f;t  observation  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  quondam  king, 
e  admit  we  can  produce  nothing  superior  to  the  foregoii^  jJa^ 
sages,  y6t  an  additional  extract  or  two  will  maintain  bis  Majesty*§ 
reputation.  Adolphus  is  invited,  for  the  first  time,  to  an  evenitig 
la^seriibly  at  the  hduse  of  a  lady  in  Parish— she  pleases tiirti,  lit  pleases 
Ver;  the  company  retires — ^her  uncle,  a  noblenian  ?n  ^  cOrii<^ 
IbTeu,  falls  asleep — Adolphus  makes  love  to,  the  lady,  the  nncb 
aWakens,  and  Adolphus  must  go  ;  he  wishes  good  night,  but,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  house  shrinks  back  and  hides  himself  behind 
lhe  vdfitldw  curtaiti  of  the  drawing-room. 

*  I  there  fell  asleep,  without  project  or  design ;  but  I  was  soon  awateried 
T)y  the  noise  of  opening  the  door,  and  Isaw  a  chamber-maid  cbmlHg 

out  of  tier  mistress's  room,  she  was  going  for  a  very  pretty  watch-light, 
•Vith  which  she  soon  returned.    I  stirred  my  chair;  the'ttiaSd,  alam^fl, 

dtbjpped  ^  hitnp,  which  went  out,  and  while  she  returifed  to  f^ligflt 

it  I  crept  into  the  bed-chambetr  on  tip-toe,  and  very  silently  ettabd^sh^d 
•  myself  ima  great  arm-chair,  which  I  found  by  gr^^nngt  the  mmd  i^- 
4urned,  placed  the  watch^ight  in^  the  chimney,  and  retired  >yithA9t 

seeing  me.  Behold  me  then  in  the  chamber  of  Corinna,  wijip^dept 
^^ra^quilly,  and  believed^herself  to  be  alone.' — p.  47.  ;,,         , 

0  We  doLre^  not  conclude  the  scene — >bat  again  beg  our .  reaiteniio 
^^bsecre,  thatiit  oocarsediaa  hiovae  hn  ^bi$)b  all  the  fiisbioa'ofitPmtfs 
if]-un. .,  i  had 
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ki4  hem  o«iWted  ^  ^^  ^^ml|Iy>  ao^  %  mis^itesft  c)f  ^bii;}|.  tfeij. 
modest  and  excellent  you^  g>^  (*  |bat  is  j^isxjiara^r')  never  saw 
bf^re  Ml  bi^  life,  TW*  trait  of  morals  is  only  tot  \^  ,^3^cf^^(^^  by 
ibe  {yt^sic^i  anpot^ly  of  the  l^dy'a  being,  wbile,  s^  wsisjfa^  o^l^ipf 
f^,  f^f  a^ak^f  ^'^  tp  fc^li^ve  th^t  she  was  alone.  '  ^  ^ 

.  Oyf  J^l^i^  9UX  bei'Oy  an  (;tu(bor  ^n/i  a  ^Mier,  ihp  (ollowipg  picr 
Itive^  drawn  by  bis  own  h^nd^  apd  describing  bis  departure  $;om 
i^m^y  io  jpm  hk  reginieat;  wilLsatisfy  our  ije^rs, 

^  My  post-chaise  was  stopped  on  tke  Boulevards— rwitk  regret  aud 
Ifrief  i  alighted,  and  fitting  down  on  the  grass  (quere,  on  what  part  of 
^e  Boulevards  does  grass  grow  ?)  I  looked  with  sorrow  at  the  house  you 
i]^h9,bit,  and  which  I  was  abdut  to  quit.  I  felt  my  head  grow  heavy^ 
a^  lying  on  the  earth,  my  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven,  the  immensitY 
and  depth  of  the  celestial  vault  and  the  rapid  passage  of  the  clouds  struck 
Ine  with  a  new  sensation.  The  thoughts  of  the  nothingness  of  all  hu*« 
m^n  things  suddenly  came  over  me, — struck  fop  the^r*^  time  vrith  this 
terrible  idea,  I  thought  1  discovered  in  it  a  frightful  abyss.  What,  said 
I  to  myself,  life  is  but  a  shadow,  it  flies  more  quickly  than  clouds 
Mveh  by  impetuous  winds — every  instant,  however  little  it  be,  carries 
AWay  with  it  a  portion  of  our  existence,  tt  passes  quicker  than  the 
quickest  arrow,  since  that  onfy  arrives  <i^t&r  k  has  departed;  whatever  h^ 
its  celerity,  time  always  precedes  it.  It  (quere,  time  or  the  ar|;ow  ?)  is  a 
tprren^  which  flows  incessantly  with  incommensurable  swiftness,'— p445. 
I9  tbia  styl)5  ouf  literary  warrior  proqe.edjs  at  great  length  to  e^r 
p^ate  on  the  extraordinary  discovery  which  be  has  madj^  on  the 
fragility  of  human  life— '  Moi  qi^i  croyais  1^  vie,  sinoa  une  chos$ 
sftre,  stable,  interminable,  au  rooins  d'une  Jon^eur  prodigi§use,|  je 
^omre  ou'elle  est  i^certain^  et  fragile.'  It  \^  much  to  be  regret-. 
te$  that  t(iis  ^ipgenioM§  young  gefttlen^ian  had  not  discovered  this 
fact  before  be  wrote  bis  '  Essai  syr  le  Bonbeur,  en  deux  petits  yo- 

^Jitmes  in-lS^,^  ai  the  subject  would  have  been  worthy  of  ^  discus- 

f«ion  in  that  interesting  work^ 

Mr.  Julius  and  his  inconceivable  sister  get  into  a  correspond- 

:ence  on  the  subject  of  the  French,  their  poetry,  manners,  and  cha- 
racter—rJulius  objects  to  them  several  very  grave  offence* : — he 
asserts,  that,  as  to  poetry,  they  never  will  have,  be  will  not  say  a 
Vkgil,  a  Homer,  but  a  Klopstock ; — they  have  no  tragedians  like  the 
knmcptal  Sl^kspeare  ;-r-ajBdf  Iphigenia,  in  Racine's  bestplay^  calls 

'Achilles  Seigneur,  and  AchiUes  answers  her  with  a  Madame,  p.  157* 
The  wise  Hermacin^,  however,  soon  pulverises  all  Julius's  ob* 

-'jef tioiis,  and  concludes  a  long  defence  raisonn^e,  (very  generous  m 

''$  Dutcb woman,  who  bad  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
Hfb,)  wilh  a  tolerably  comprehensive  assertion, '  que,  plac6e  sur  Id 
plus^lieiireux  sol,  dou4e  des.  qualit6s  les  plus  aimables  et  ks  plus  en 
kttrmoiiie'avec  sa  positioo,  laRraoce  est,  de  loutes  lea  nations,  1» 

-  -  c  c  3  premiere 
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preiniifgi  par  la^graiiiJeuTj  I'^clat,  la  perfection  hutnaine^  coitline  !• 

notrc  (la  Holiande)  Test  pour  le  bonheur.' 

We  need  not  proceed  any  farther  with  our  extracts  from  Ais 
dull  aUjd  dii^gusting  trashy  we.  will  only  add,  that  the  lan«;uage  id 
evei  V  whert.^  of  the  lowest  scale,  and  the  only  merit  the  book  has, 
is. the  vulvar  consisten^cy  of  its  matter,  its  pei'sonages,  and  its  style. 

W^ Jphg  hesitated  io  believe  that  the  advertijtement  which  ^'e  hate 
<^ti6ted  wan  not  a  forgery  ;  it  eemed  impossible  that  a  marr,  liow^ 
ever  iil  educated  or  111  endov^ed,.  should  have  passed  through  siidi 
H  life  as  iVTr,  IjOuis  Buonaparte  has  lived,  and  such  stations  as  be 
has  fillfd/ without  at  quiring,  if  not  more  literature,  at  least  more 
knowledge  of  the  \\'orId;  if  not  more  good  taste,  at  least  mofe  dis- 
crutioij;  if  not  more  talents^  at  least  more  judgment  than  to  write, 
ani;!  aWye  all  to  publish,  such  a  wretched  performance  as  this. — 
We  t^nnot.but  suspect  that  tlie  greater  part  of  Napoleone's  kings^ 
priniceSj  duKcs,  marshals,  counts,  baronis,  and  chevaliers,  may  be 
tairly  estimated  by  a  comparison  with  King  Louis.  What  must  the 
nation  be  inhere  a.  monkey  is  the  god  f — When  the  flower  of  the 
Buonaparte  dynasty  is  the  author  of  Marie,  what  musrt  be  the 
Savarys^  Clarksj  Fontaues,  and  Marets?  *    ' 


A'^T.  Vk^*^J  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  every  Quarter  of  the  World,  ini 
eluding  the  East  Indies ;  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fund- 
ing ^i^tem  explained;  with  Observations  on  the  National  Re* 
sources  for  the  beneficial  Employment  of  a  redundant  Popular 
tipn  5  and  for  rewarding  the  Military  and  Naval  Officers,  Sol* 
diers,  and  Seamen,  for  their  Servicjds  to  their  Country;  during 
the  late  War:  illustrated  by  copious  Statistical  Tables,  iic<, — 
By  P.  Colquhouo,  LL.D.     London,  1814,  ,,^, 


M' 


[R.  COLQUHOUN  contrives  to  arrest  the  atteritibncbf  hfe 
readers,  ratUer  by  the  magnitude  and  distHbution'df  his  ittfc^ 
jectftj  than  by  their  novelty-  The  objects  exhibited  ih  his^  *  Pdlfce 
of  the  Metropolis'  w'er*5  fuujiliur  to  every  readei".  Nb' iri^ikidt 
of  I  his  great  town  could  be  ignorant  that  its  vast  bo^nlWtidn  -vtSs 
mised  up  with  swiucjlers  and  pickpockets, .  thieves,  vagr^td,  l^* 
gars,  ami  prostitutes  ;  but  Mr,  Colquhoun  ienaBl^dui  to  thicd^heftt 
to  their  lurjtiug-places  : — he  gave  to  e^h  d^ss  a  'loCfilh^rbttsASlcWf 
— lie  brought  them  to  onr  vitw  in  groups  adnouhting.td'  th6ii^M§, 
and  ,thcir  pil  ["^criug  and  plunder  to  millions.  ^  Familiar  as  sWt^  66j^^ 
must  have  been  to  liun,  from  biij  official  'situ^tidni  th^  ^^stb^tidtii^ 
yiJlainy  which  !ie  disclosed  wa;?  so  monstroos/  aiid^  the'^^aine-tSte 
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SQ  methodically  planned,  the  scale  of  operations  was  so  extensive^ 
that  the  truth  of  his  statements  was  called  in  question ;  we  betievej  * 
however,  it  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained,  tbat  there  was  more 
foundation  for  them  than  the  superticial  observer  had  ever  imagined. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  has  now  taken  a  bolder  Might,  and  entered  upoii 
a  research  of  a  much  wider  range.  With  uncommon  labour^  and 
some  ingenuity,  he  has  attempted  to  collect  into  one  great  mass, 
the  sum  total  of  the  *  wealth,  power,  and  re^ources^  of  the  British 
empire,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world/  This  splendid  view  it 
exhibited  in  four  Tables,  elucidated  by  explanatory  notes ;  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed  are  explained  in  four 
corresponding  chapters.  These  tables  and  dvapters  occupy  aboiit 
one-fourth  part  of  the  volume;  the  remainder  being  employed  o»' 
historical  accounts  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure^  atid  tlie 
public  debt;  on  the  settlements  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  territories  under  the  management  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. ^ 

The  first  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  interesting  and  important 
subject  of  population.  The  increase  in  that  of  Oteat  Britain,  ad-' 
cording  to  the  census  taken  in  1801  and  1811,  .appears  to  be  as 
under : — 

Total  in 
England  and  Wales»>  Scotland.  Great  Britain. 

In  1801    -    -    -    -    8,872,980         1,599,068         10,472,048/ 
In  1811        -    -    -     10,150,615         1,805,688     ^     11,956,30^1 


Increase  in  10  years  -   1,277,635  206,620  J,484>255 

The  extraordinary  addition  of  neaiJy  a  million  and  a  half  to  the 
population  of  TJreat  Britain  in  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  widely  extended  war,  created  some  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  returns  made  in  1801.  It  was  objected,  that  th^ 
i^vqUy  pf  ,tjie  measure  necessarily  produced  imperfect  returns;  and 
Si^^e,  effected  tp  ^ay,  that  the  apprehension  of  an  intention  on  the 
pfirtof  gqyernmeut  to  lay  on  a  poll-tax  i^fiuenred  those  returns, 
'f^]}d  ^ia|;,m3oy  concealed  the  real  number  of  their  families.  Tliere 
ffffiy  |jiQ\ye^^,,  {several  facts^  which,  coupled  with  collateral  circum- 
stance^, .amount  almost  to  proof,  th^t  the  increni>e  is  not  more  than 
;^igbt.  \>^  e^jpected^  It  is  true,  that  in  grtiai  tow  ns,  false  returns 
n^jgtit;  easily  be  made  wUhout  iTear  of  detection — a  man  might  sink 
^1  .PS^TJt  of  bU  fai^My>  though  he  would  not  iiud  it  quite  so  feas^i- 
Wp.  tf)  .bqry  fiia  hoiise  out  of  sight.  Now,  it  appears  from  the 
f^9>^  returns,  that,  the.  houses  in  Great  Britain  had  increased  from 
J|ifl37i,489.ifl  A801  to  2,163,946,  in  181 1,  being  226,457  in  the 
V  c  c  4  same 
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same  period  of  ten  jears :  which  giveg,  pretty  oear^  the  same  io" 
crease  of  population^  as  stated  in  the  returns-  * 

A  varietj  of  causes  have  co-operated  to  this  progressive  increase.. 
No  one  will  deny  tliat  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  very  much 
increased  ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  muist  have  occasioned  an 
increased  demand  for  labour;,  this  detnand  vtrould  as  certakdy  raise 
the  price  of  labour^  as  well  as  require  additional  hands  to  supply  ix^ 
The  change  too  in  the  manners  and  habits  o£  the  people  ha^  been 
favourable  to  an  increasing  population.  The  upper  and  middling 
ciasseB  of  society  are  moie  abstemious,  especially  in  the  article  of 
wine ;  and  the  (lade^men,  mechanics,  aJud  lower  orders,  geneirally^ 
in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  almost  universal  use  which 
the  article  of  tea  has  obtained,  is,  perhaps,  one  oi  the  greatesi 
blessings,  both  to  the  rich  and  poor,  that  wns  ever  conferred  on  die 
tiation,  not  even  the  potatoe  root  excepted  ^  the  habitual  use  pf  tbia 
beverage  has  contributed  in  no  saiall  degree  tp^  the  hesJth  and  com* 
fort  of  every  class  of  society  ;  yet  we  have  heard,  that  a  supposed 
increase  of  the  number  of  insane  persons  has  been  absurdly  as- 
cribed to  Ae  frequent  use  of  tea.  The  visionaries,  who  enter* 
tain  such  fancies,  would  do  well,  before  they  propagate  them,  to 
inquire  whether  madness  is  a  prevailing  disease  among  the  Chinese, 
who  may  be  said,  '  to  eat  their  tea,  drink  their  tea,  and  sleep  on 
thdir  tea.^  The  potatoe  was,  for  a  long  time,  held  to  be  an  un- 
whoiesome  and  poisonous  root.+ 

A  habit  of  cleanliness,  which  for  some  years  has  gained  con? 
siderable  ground  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and  the  almost  universal 
use  of  vegetable  clothing,  either  linen  pr  cotton,  next  to  the  sk^i^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  animal  substances,  as  silks  and  woollens,  have 
produced  the  most  beneficial  effects,  in  preserving  health,,  and  add* 


*  For  Ireland,  the  retonis  have  not  yet  been  received ;  but  in  181^  a  o«u9us  ifM  01*7 
dered  to  be  taken  of  its  population,  which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  has  increa9ed'm  a 
more  extraordinary  degree  than  in  Great  Britain*  In  1695,  as  appears  ft-ooi  the  rolb 
for  collecting  a  poll-tax,  its  population  amounted  to  1,034,000 ;  bat,  allowing  fbr<  At 
usual  evasions,  it  was,  unquestionably,  much  higher.  Mr.  Rickraan,  who  coUeetpd  «n^ 
arranged  the  census  t»keu  in  Great  Britain,  assumes  that  of  Ireland,  at  the  comraefice-. 
ment  of  the  last  century,  at  1,500,000,  and  that,  in  111  years,  it  hasreaehed  4,000,000; 
but  Mr.  Newenham  extends  it  to  a  still  greater  number.  Mr.  CQl^hquOy  In  bUrtabtes^ 
takeis  the  middle  path,  and  sets  it  down  fit  4,500,000. 

t,  The  labouring  people  of  Scotland  live  chiefly  on  potatoe&  and  oatmeal ;  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  these  furnish  the  principal  part  of  6v€iry  meal ;  and  ft  - 
is  well  known,  that  nine-tenihs  of  the  population  of  Ireland  snbapst  ahiiott  •»>• 
ttrely  upon  them.  The  enormously  increasing  population  of  Ireland  is  an  unequivocal^ 
proof  of  th«  wbolWme  and  nutritive  quality  of  this  root.  *  When  I  see,'  says  Arthuf 
Young,  '  the  people  of  a  country  with  well-formed  vigorous  bodies,  and  their  cottages 
swarming  with  children — wlten  I  see  their  men  athlctie^  tm^  their  wtmeii  beau^Ail,  | 
^now  xkot  bow  to  believe  tUcm  ^ub^i^iDg  on  unwkQleyomt  ^c^*^ 
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iug  to  length  of  days*  *  The  improvemeats  that  have  takea  pla/?e* 
ia  die  treatment  of  diseases,  and  the  perfection  to  wlxich  the  mx-* 
gical  alt  has  been  brought^  have  considerably  abridged  the  ijksual 
mortality ;  and  the  invaluable  discovery  of  vaccination  has  annu-f 
ally  saved  thousands  from  an  early  grave,  and  wx)uld^  np  douMi^ 
soon  exterminate  one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  thai;  afflict 
mankind,  if  prejudice  and  envy,  or  interested  and  other  unworthy 
motives,  did  not  shed  their  malignant  influence,  and  keep  alive  th^. 
variolous  infection. 

Of  the  favourable  operation  of  those  changes  in  oiir  habits  which 
have  cootributed  to  the  impi^oveni^nt  of  health,  we  have  u  proof  in 
the  report  on  the  papulation  returns  compiled  by  %li\  Rickuian, 
in  vKhicb  it  i3  statcad,  '  that  the  annual  number  uf  burials,  as  col- 
lected in  pursuance  of  the  population  acts  of  ISO  I  and  1 8  U,  au-  . 
tborizes  a  satisfactory  dimiuidbing  mortality  in  Eiig!u*ui  sintc  tiie 
year  1 78a'    The  result  was  as  follows :—  . 

lo  178^0,  one  person  in  40  ^ed  apnually« 

1790,  one     do.     in  45  do. 

1800,  one     do,     in  47  do. 

1810,  one    do.    in  49  or  50  do. 

The  same  good  effects^  by  a  regular  system  of  managemenjly 
and  by  timely  precautions  in  preventing  or  destroying  contagii>n  b^ 
white-washii^,  fumigation,,  dry  aii:,  and  cleanliness,  have  been 
experienced  in  those  great  national  institutions  where  disease  and 
mortality  once  most  prevailed ;  namely,  in  prisons,  in  hQa{»ta^ 
and  in  the  army  and  navy. 

If  the  jail  fever,  as  it  is  usually  called,  once  so  common  and 
sa  fatal,  should  by  chance  now  shov/  itself,  it  is  subdued  imme- 
diately. The  prison-ships  and  establishments  on  shore  for  prison- 
ers of  war,  who  are,  of  all  others,  most  difficult  to  m^iage,  were^ 
nevertheless,  kept  in  such  clean,  dry,  and  excellent  order,  that,^ 
Plough  iBore  than  70>000  prisoBers  were  at  one  time  in  confine- 
ment, na  conliagioua  fever  was  known  in  amy  of  them.  A  petition 
frofm  certain  prisoners  at  Dartmoor  was  sent  to  Mr.  Whitbread, 
complaining,  among  other  grievances,  of  tlie  sick  being  neglected. 
A  commission,  composed  of  Lieutenant-Gencral  Stephens,  Rear 
Admiral  Martin,  and  Mr,  Hawker,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Ply- 
mouth, wa^  in  consequence  deputed  to  inquire  inio  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  grievaBoes ;  the  petitiovi  was  disowned  instantly  by  the  body 
of  the  prisoners,  amounting  then  to  8000;  and  the  three  who  had 

*  Noticing  bvt  the  DMM^  ligid  cieimlio€fs  will  prereAt  aoinial  in!)tter  fr^ii)  crf^atir^; 
cutaneous  disorders*  a«4r  webeJicTCw  evcH  worse  eMttplaiiits.  The  upper  classes  :f 
Chinese,  whose  sUken  vest*.  oafntigDinuiit»  Ibe  skin  areseMom  ckajiged  tiU  w.rn  ^  ^ 
tte,  9\mo»t  to  a  man,  either  inieijied  wkh  tbe  itch  or  the  leprosy,  or  swarming  w)!n 
TC|nt)ui  'f  whiph,  we  belie va  too^  flannel  if  equally  efficacious  in  prot^otiag. 
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96nK  it  we^e  ashamed  and  repentant,  and  denied  that  they  had  any 
cause  of  complaint.  *  We  observed/  says  the  report, '  in  passing 
through  the  three  first  prisons^  that  the  men  had  a  very  striking  ap- 
paarance  of  good  health ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth, 
whick  contains  the  prisoners  who  call  themselves  Romans,*  their 
health  is  universoHy  good*.'  Previously  to  this  complaint,  a  person, 
who  has  since  fled  from  justice,  attempted  to  raise  a  clamour 
agmnst  the  prison,  by  representing  it  as  a  scene  of  wretchedness 
and  mortality.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  visited  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tr^n^port  Board  in  1811.  The  number  of  prisoners 
then  in  coniiihemept  amounted  to  6572,  of  whom  36  only  were 
in' 1)16' hospital,  ando;iehad  died  in  the  coWse  of  the  week  ;  an 
extftDple  of  health  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  popu* 
latioli> 'either  itt  this  or  any  other  country. 

'I<iis*wei4  Icnown,  that  in  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals,  into 
which  are  admitted  only  worn-out,  disabled,  and  helpless  seamen  and 
sotdk^^,  thl^te  ^e  to  be  found  more  instances  of  longevity  than  in 
any  btlifer  bodies  of'  men  whatever. 

That  part  k)f  the  army  which  has  been  serving  abroad  has  suf- 
fered mudi  from  battle  and  disease ;  but,  in  the  navy,  the  mor- 
tality his  befeti  incredibly  small ;  and,  as  very  erroneous  ideas  are 
enteitained  on  this  subj^t,  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  see  the 
result ^f^e  official  returns,  which  is  as  curious  as  it  is  satisfactory. 

Seamen  and  Marines.  Seamen  and  Maiines. 

There  wereN  - 

on    board  1  f  Died  of  "> 

the  ships  I  On  1st  Jan.  1811— -138,581  \  disease,  f  InlSIO— 5,18S 
of  war  in  V  Ist  Jan.  1812— 136,778<  drowned,  >  1811—4,364 
all  parts  I  1st  Jan,  1813—138,324  J  and  killed  I  1812— 4;2U 
of        the  I  (.in  battle..  J 

world,       J 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  the  crews  of  His 
Majesty's  ships,  taken  for  three  years,  amounted  to  ]  37fiQ4 :  a[nd 
that  the  average  deaths  in  the  year  by  disease,  accident,  and  battle, 
amounted  to  4,554,  being  one  in  SOt^^,  or  little  more  thaii  one 

*  These  persons,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds,  exhibited  a  stiiking  and  detest- 
able scene  of  depravity.  These  wretches,  wl>o  were  headed  by  a  person  calling  hin- 
setf  *  General  of  the  Romans,*  are  thus  described  : — '  Kegardless  of  tv^y  ptiocfyle 
of  religion^  they  absolutely  forfeit  all  claim  to  be  considered  as  human  beings,  by  the 
practice  of  the  most  detestable  and  abominable  vices  ;  they  go  nearly  naked,  some  of 
them  quite  so,  from  gambling  away  their  clothes.  Some  have  been  starved  tO'^eath 
by  gambling  away  their  provisions,  a  prajctice  which  has  been  discovered  to  extend  evei^ 
to  tticir  provisions/or  1nalz4^^cf)mf^  and  the  ooiiolenauces^of  many  whom  w^  4aw 
denoted  a  degree  of  wretchedness  that  exceeds  all  4e8criptiuin.'  It  appearsi,  <|)at 
the  expenment  ofpkKnng  armed  sotdien  Over  theiB>  to  compel  them  to  eat  tb^  food, 
vras  resostsd  tOt  but  tfaiB.was  fiOQn.fouad  to.be  mmtfe,  n^th.a  people  a$  ferocionsaB  they 
were  infamous.  '  ■  i. 

man 
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man  in  SO^."^    The  returns  do  not  distmguish  those  Mrbo  <b^  iromr  - 
accident  and  from  disease,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  $tatiQg 
the  latter  at  not  more  than  one  in  60. 

Compare  these^  and  many  other  benefits  which  the  present 
generiiion  enjoys,  with  the  havoc  formerly  made  by  ^  plague,  pe^;^ 
tilence,  and  famine/  by  infectious  fevers,  the  nature  of  which/ was 
but  ill^nderstood,  by  leprosy,  scurvy,  and  small-pox,  aod  weshaU 
no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  rapidly  progressive  increase  of  Ibe 
population  of  the  Britsh  islands.  The  rate  at  which  this  incr^asQ . 
tdok- place,  prior  to  1801,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  derf 
gree  of  accuracy ;  but  from  all  the  data  that  could  be  collated 
from  tlie  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  it  has. be^ni^ealr. 
culated,  that  from  1700  to  1811,  being  a  period  of  H 1  year^  tb« 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  nearly  doubled  itself;  und  tl^iA 
the  same  period,  the  population  of  Ireland  has  increased  iiM>re  jthfrn 
160  per  cent*  ,  .  .       ,. 

On  tlie  accuracy  of  the  population  of  the  different  dependeficMa : 
in  Europe,  and  the  foreign  colonies,  (amounting,  by,  Mr.  Cplqur/ 
homi's  account,  >to  fifty-three  in  number,)  exclusive  of  the  l^;pittorial 
possessions  under  the  management  of  the  East^Ilidia  Company,,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed*  Thele  are  iu» 
official  returns,  and  the  documents  afforded  by  those  who,faav# 
incidentally  written  on  the  colonies  cannot  be  considered- as. »«-»' 
thentic.  The  following,  however,  is  a  summary  view  of  the  de^ 
tails,  exhibited  in  the  copious  table  annexed  to  this  chapter  i — 

Free  Negro  .   ' 

*        Europeans.    Persons  of  o(^ur.    Labourers.*       Ibtal.  v 

Population  (in  1811)  /  , 

of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  exclu- 
sive of  the  army 

.,jifid.R9,yy  ^      -         16,456,303     — ; 16,456,303 

Bfjitish    subjects    in  ^ 

t^^  de- 

'  peiidepcies  in  Eu- 

'^^^opfe     -  ^         -  180,300       — ^ 180,300 

Djtfo,  In"  the  British 
.possessions  ,  in 
->iNoMihAmerica  .  -      486,146 —    p       486,146 


'^  "Tbte'se  returns  are  worthy  the  attention  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  intelligent  actuary  of 
tH^'*  EqaltaWe  A^suranee  Offite  for  Lives.'  He  will  perceive  from  them,  that  it  is  not 
tMitM^  tb  Y[^ak^'the'office<*S'«^'the  Navy,  who  may  hn  desirous  of  proving  for  tlieir 
^ii^ies;  bft^^  premiutihi  sb  disprdportionate  to  the  actual  risk ;  -  the  less  so,  as  4htt 
aaditlorrafper  cerit&ge  for  fnM\t<mf  and  sea  risk  is  raised  on  the  premnim,  wbcther  it  be 
^  ^^  M\^,  (^  5  p«r  cetin^;thoUgh  theM  extm  risks  of  amaa  of  60  and  a  man  of  tO  miHi 
)»e  precisely  the  same. 

5^-  British 
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CqI<i\A$vhi  an  t^  W^Uht  Pomry^c. 


Jak. 


Biitish    subjects    In 
theVVest  India  Co- 

Elitto,   <m  the  cen- 

^diUa         .  -  -'    - 

rica,       - 

pitto^    in    coloui^s, 

dependencies     ^n 

'Asfa 

Rast-fndik"'  Compa- 

•  toy'^  tefrt  torial  pos- 

s^lm^*   - 

I-        British'  navy,  -armyy 

'  imammmi  emd  naval 

,.i^0aiTien  i«    reg»T 

^ter^^   «e^5^l«,  in-p 

corp^  i^  tl^e  B^i- 
tijfh  service 


Free  ^cgro 

Europeans.     Persons  of  colour.    Labourer^.  Total. 


^,994^          33,08"l       6^4,096  7^,171 

3*>S^          36,^^       37^x800  494,?^ 

go,6j^8       i9S,?a9    -^— 128^77 

61,059       1,807,496       140,456  ^,009,005 

«i?,»4«     40,083,169    rr-^--.u'>i-.i.  4a,05a,40§ 


671,241 


671,^4 


Tot^l  amount  of  the 
'  popuMtioh  of  the 
BAtifihiitepire       18',001,796 


43,008,S9t     1,147,346    61,157,433 


AMiough^  popuktioti  k  the  source  from  which  all  wealth  and 
pow^r  mast  be  derived,  it  does  not  therefore' necessarily  ioUow  ^ua^ 
a})  populous  countries  should  be  wealthy  or  powerful :  this  coeee- 
quence  must  depend  much  on  local  circumstances,  and  still  mere 
on  the  nature  of  the  government  and  the  genius  and  habits  of  the 
people.  France  is  a  populous  and  a  powerful  nation,  but  top 
wealthy,  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  soiae 
of  the  smaller  states,  were  once  populous  and  we^ilthy,  \yilh- 
Mjt  luting  pow^ful ;  and  ludia^  and  China  swarm  with  population, 
without  being  either  rich  or  powerful.  Gr<^at  Britain,  thrQughptit 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  in  which  she  has  been  engaged,  (las 
exhibited  to  the  world -the  singular  example  of  uniting  within  her-^ 
Self  the  three  attributes  of  wealth,  power,  and  population,  actn^ 
jreciprocally  on  one  another,  and  mutually  tending  to  aggrandize^ 
meint  It  is  here  tba^  the  desire  of  acquirii^  property  receivi^s  m 
t^Miti^iial  impulse  firom  a  eoiivitetion  of  ttie  perfect  seeurity  wkfi^ 
the  laws  afford  to  it  when  acquired--it  is  here  that  capM  U 
^otm  w^  ««tj^  4^imkiim  bj  a  perfect  con^deoce  h^  Hx^M^i 

-  of 
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ef  the  govenfim^nty  which  has  ik&vetr  ^  been  h^Xikea  iicitb  the 

To  dist^ovter  ^*t  !!b^  tii^teriab  are  iJi^t  ^(Sftipose  the  ptfblk  and 
priv^e  ptofjetty  of  thfe  British  dominiotiis ;  Aat  accumuiattoti  of 
wealth,  Vvhich,  aided  by  credit  and  character,  has  raised  thils  fa- 
toured  nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur,  and  set  her  on  aft 
eminence  far  above  all  other  empires,  forms  tbe  su1:^t  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  volume,  and  its  corresponding 
table.  He  sets  out  with  observing,  tbat  tbe  same  rul^s  £lnd  princi- 
ples) to  which  individuals  resort,  on  all  emergeticies,  will  apply  to  fhe 
afiairs  of  nations  ;  that  the  object  of  both  is  to  have  recourse  16  aa 
accurate  view  of  the  resources  in  possession,  and  to  the  iheans  of 
rendering  those  resources  as  productive  as  possible';  that  the  re- 
sources of  natiofi^  ate  derived  from  the  productive  laboar  of  the 
people ;  and  that  this  labour  is  augmented  or  diminished  according 
tio  forms  of  government,  and 'the  intelligence,  ability,  and  zQal>  or 
1^  want  of  them,  in  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  states,  and  eniM 
pires';  implying,  however,  we  take  f^  grftnted>  a  cetf responding 
capital  and  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  that  labemt*  Our 
sCiihor  also  thinlcs>  ai^d  in  this  we  are  disposed  to  ^goMiir  m4iIi  hiln, 
*»t,  considering  the  limited  tert-itoty  and  popula^itoti  of  the  Br^sh 
felatnds,  when  compared  with  those  of  nifatiy  oiher  s^tatfes  ^d  kiiig- 
itemS  i'ri  The  world,  we  may  legitimately  conclude,  that  the  rapid 
strides  it  has  made  towards  wealth  and  power,  Inay  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fdtm  of  its  government,  and  the  wisdom  or  ita 
councils  ;-r-we  would  add,  however,  tp  the  solid  good  sense  of  Ae 
people  at  large,  who  have  co-operated  in  giving  effect  to  those 
councils  which  tbciy  jadged  to  be  coifKkicivie  to  the  public  .good. 

The  simple  fact  of  our  rapid  progress  to  a  state  of  wei^,  >power|r 
^aad  -prosperity,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations ;  the  noble 
sl^pd  whici^  with  our  aevQRteen  milboDs  of  people  we  'have  beea 
«ble.^jQvake  cigainst  a  population  of  aiolre  than  one  b^indred  milr 
iji^^  $ — 'the  conquests  we  have  jaiade  of  every  foreign  possession  a&d 
d^jiondeijicy  of  our  most  deadly  and  inveterate  fpe,  who  had  tbe 
p^sons  and  iproperty  q(  all  these  miUions  alt  his  disposal  ;-^tbe 
aMnUiilatiioli  of  his  liayy  and  bis  comaierce, — are  itaviiM^e  pro^ 
of  the  tt^xampled  power  and  prosperity  of  the  British  naticHi. 
,  Tp  ascertain  what  the  vaist  resources  are  wUeh  have  enabled 
t^»  option  tio^fiGcomplishsttcb^reat  alMl  eKti^okliaary  evesto ;  to 
.^fb^e;tfae(ele)9Eietits  of  which  tibey  consist,  and  to  e^imate  their 
viriu^eupoQ  the  same.pfiticit>ie  «s  commercial  bi^  estimate  tbek 
4^ck  in  trade,  ia,  indeed,  an  '  arduous  task;'  etad  tboii^  as  Mt» 
Qqki^^im  observes,  accuracy,  to-a  poiDt,in  so  OKtewve  and  «<Mar 
>|aU<!M)^  a  range/ is  im4[>rat:tioi^hie>  yet,  on  «  silt^ect  of  audb  iu^pol^ 
isinee^  fiiv^s^ri^^famfttion  to  the  tntth;  if  afttloB^ble,  ^we^oee  with 
'^^,  must  be  very  valuable. 
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w  f  In  ibrmingtbe  es^tMaatas/  says  Mx.  Colcjuhouii,  *  which  ate  -exhi- 
bited in  the  Tables  annexed,,  tbe  ablest  writers  in  this  brai)c}i  of  pflli- 
tical  economy  have  be^n  consulted,  and  copious  notes  have  been  in- 
troduced, calculated  to  elacidate,  as  fat  as  elucidation  has  been  prac- 
ticable, the  grqui^  upon  virhich  the  author  has  proceeded.  From  the 
'  scarcity  of  inaterials,  much  has  been  left  to  the  exertion  of  the  mind, 
and  to  laborious  and  intricate  calculations,  when  information  could  not 
bc^'dmvi^d  from  books  or  public  documents/— (p,  51.) 

' '  The  Table  No.  ^,  which  is  annexed  to  this   chapter,  corttains 
•  the  Estimate  of  the  public  and  private  property  in   Great  Britain 
and  Ireland, 'withits  dtepeildencies,  and  is  divided  into  eight  general 
gallons,  as  under  :— 

1.  Exhibiting  Jthe  valuta  of  landed  and  pther  public    ,  ' 
r,  /^    .  ftnd  private  property,  in  Great  Britain  apd  Ireland, 

amounting  to       -  -  -  -  ^2736,640,000 

2. in  9  dependencies  in  Europe     -  -         22,l6l,330 

.  3.  ■  "■  I  •  in   7  colonies    and    settlements  in    Nbrth 

America              -                -                -                -  46,o7#,360 
,    4.,  *—  in  14  colonies  and  settlements  in  the  West 

•Indies                    -                 -                 -                 -  100,01^,864 

5*  -*—  in  14  conquered  colonies  in  t\kc  West  Indies  75^220,000 

6..  —7—  in  4  settlements  in  Africa          -                -  4,770,500 

.    7.  in    5  settlements  and  colonies  in  Asia      ^-  3S,7^, 09O 

Total     5.3  colonies  and  dependencies      -  -  £3024,108,144 

•«  Territory  of  India  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company         -  -     1072,427,751 

Total  estimated  value  of  the  landed  and  public  and 
private  property  of  the  British  empire  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  -  -  ,  -  ,  -  £4096,530,895 


It  would  be  top  long  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  df  the  pirti- 
eulars  on  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  h^s  constructed  the  tabjerof 
which  this  is  an  abstract ;  we  must  therefore  content  oursclve&'^tth 
briefly  stating  the  component  parts  of  the  lirst  and  most  im- 
portant article  in  that  abstract.  They  are  classed,  in  the  J$rst 
place,  under  the  three  general  heads,  of  1 .  Productive-  private 
property;  2.  Unproductive  private  property;  .3,  Pitbiiepio' 
ferty.  Thea«  classes  are  again  subdivide}  into  $  varieCypf  brajiobes, 
and  the  value  of  each  branch  is  set  down  in  four  columns,  one' for 
England  and  Wales,  the  second  for  Scrttfartd,'  the  third  for  frdil^, 
and  the  fourth  for  Great  BriUiin  and  I^relanfgl*  At  the.eo^^ffCstfi^ 
line,  enumerating  the  subdivisions  of  property,  is  a  referencoilc^'*  ex- 
planatory notes,'  shewing  the  authority  from  which  th^  sfeVertfihfas 
We' been  taken  or  the  principje^upoo  v^bicb^th^cpiiQPHtiittiQnJiive 
been  made.  Our  readers  may  wish  to  see,  and  it  is  all  we*  can  af- 
ford 
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ford  to  extract,  diat  column  which  exhibits  the  total  value  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  of  each  distinct  branch  of  property. 

!•  Productive  Private  Property. 

*  Lands  cultivated  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  grass,  hops, 

nurseries,  gardens,  kc.    -  -  -        12OO,640,0O# 

Tylhes  belonging  to  the  laity  exclusive  of  those  in 

possession  of  the  clergy    ...  80,000,000 

Mines  and  minerals  -  -  ■  '  75,000,000 

Canals,  tolls,  and  timber     -  -  -  50^000,000 

Dwelling-houses,  including  waref^ouses    and   manu-  i 

factories  -  -  -  -,  400,000^000 

Manufactured  goods  in  prt^ress  to  maturity  and  in  a 
finished  state,  deposited  in  manufactories,  ware- 
houses, and  shops  for  sale  -,  -  140,000,000 

Foreign  merchandize,  deposited  in  warehouses,  shops, 
&c.  either  paid  for,  or  virtually  paid  for,  by 
debts  owing  to  this  country  by  foreigners  -  40,000,000 

British  shipping  of  every  description,   employed  in 

trade,  including  vessels  on  the  stocks  - '  27,000,000 

Agricultural  property,  consisting  of  grain,  hay,  straw, 
cheese,  butter,  and  other  productions  of  farms, 
infcluding  implements  of  husbandry  -  -  45,000,000 

•  Animals,  namely,  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
^oaf 8,  asses,  deer,  wild  animals,  and  poultry       -  183,000,000 

Fisheries  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, including  inland  fisheries         -  -  10,0Cfo,000 


Totat  of  Productive  Private  Property 


£2250,640,000 


*  As  A  S](>etin]en  of  Mr.  Colquboiin's '  Explanatory  Noted/  we  extract  the  following  : 

<Jt  appcare,  from  the  returns  to  the  Jax  Office  for  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1804, 

t^t;.th^  rental  ^f  real  property  in  England  and  Wales,  incloding  mines,  canals,  &lc.  cal- 

cul'a^d  on  o7,334,400  statute  acres,  amounted  to  38,000,000 :  it  is,  however,  knowa 

*  to  have  much  increased  sinee  that  period.    Tlie  cultivated  lands  may  b«  distributed 

,f      .  ,  Acres,        X. 

Gardens  and  nurseries,  -  -  about      20,000  at  70 

'   Candid'  highly  ciiltt^ated  in  the  vicinity  of  I  -^^  -^^       -^ 

,^Hop  grouijula:        -  -  - 

Lands  cu)tivaWd  of  a  superior  quality    - 
'  ^  fiwdi^  iWtJviited  of  lin  haferior  quality 

1  'tt   -^iSO  ','...?  't,  t  '->      ..',1 

nf?Mff  ^^^i^i^/!*  in  En|lanciiiQd  VValea 


100,000 
12,000,000 
18,000,000 


40 
30 
90 


30,6520,000  acres, 
,  ,  estimated  at     • 

">  'ilaitft  (M^vat^  9d  ScoU^dfy  (dftmMed  at  one^fifth  of  England  and  > 

■xo'Wtflvjii '♦?:»•  1  f.. -,/:(-,  ..r.  ;     '     -  -    ,  j 

6iot 


.  X. 
1,400,000 

25.000,000 

4,000,000 
560,000,000 
360,000,000 

■ M 


750,400,600 
150,080,000 
300,160,030 

'ttd0,6*0^0() 

I — f^- — '^'^"^ — 

2»  Vnpro- 
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2.  Unproimitive  frwatt  PtopiHy. 

Waste  lands,  aft  present  unproductivfe,  k'fter  including 
all  such  as  are  intmpabk  f»f  any  imptov^ment  ade- 
quate to  the  expense,  including  ways  and  waters  132,000,QOQ 
Household  furniture  in  d wetting  houses                -  185,000,000 
Wearing  apparei  LR' dwelling  houses     -                 -  kOfiOO fif^ 
•PWisks  jewels,  and  other  ornamental  articles  in  dwel-^ 
.  Hi^Hduse^       -                -              .  -                -  44,200,000 
$jpecie  in  circulation  and  hoarded,  namely^^ld,  silver, 
\  and  qopp,<jr  cpin,  includii^  JBank  dollax*  and  tokei^  13>000,000 

*^Tptal  of  UnprodviGti ve  Private  Property  -       ^3^7,000,000 

3,  Public  Property. 

.  Public  building&>  aspalaces^  churches,  hospitals^  pri- 
sons, bridges,  &c»  •  -  -•  27,000,000 
Public  arsctml^  casales,  forts,  and  all  other  places  of 
dcftmce^  with  the  artillery,  stores,  &c.  thereunto 
".belonging           -                 -                 -                 -  17,000,000^ 
l>ock-yards  and  all  materials  for  ship-building  and 

TepairB  -        "         :  -  -  l0,t500,00d 

Ships  of  waij  in  number  about  1000,  of  whith  261 
are  of  the  linfe,  in  employment,  including  those  ill 
ordinary  and  building      -  -  -  fS5fi90fiO(y 

.  Idilitary  andnaval  ordnance,  and  other  public  stores        10,i)00)<X)0 

Total  of  public  property  -         £$9/K)O,0Q0 

Aggregate  value  of  every  species  of  property,  public 
and  private,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  first  of  the  eight  general  heads  into 
which  the  Table,  No.  2,  is  divided     -  -  £2736,640,000, 

Of  the  immense  property  of  4081^30,895/.,  Mr  Colquhouo 
estimates  the  colonies  and  depenckncies  taken  from  the  enemy 
during  the  l«(te  war,  exclusive  of  ships  and  other  flos^og  fin}f9dsf: 
captured  since  179^,  to  amouut  to  I06,917ili90/;  and  tb^^cup^, 
tures  by  sea  and  land,  he  thiaks,  may  amount  to  fifty  or  siKty  mit* 
lions  more:  but  of  these  we  surrendered  at  the  peace  6f.!foi- 
rope,  colonies  to  the  value  of  87,707,130/.  This  will  re4MC^.>UM 
amount  of  the  national  property  to  3993,823,765/.,  whi^^,  i|4 
says,  will  be  found  on  the  strictest  exBoiination  to  fall  confti^teca^ly 
short  of  its  real  vtalue.  '  It  exhibits^'  s^ys  Mr.  ColqiibQUli,  iin 
glowing  colours,  the  proud  height  to  which  this  great  ^pire 
has  arrived  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  proves  incontestab^ 
the  immense  resources  of  the  state,  and  the  rapid  growth  ^'^liif. 
wealth  of  the  people;  and  what  is  of  more  importancej  the  faci^ 
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lity  and  power  of  renderii^  this  wealth  productive  tQ  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  prevails  in  any  other  iiation  of  the  world/  To  what 
extent  thb  productive  capital  is  carried,  it  is  the  object  of  the  third 
chapter  and  its  accompanying  table  to  explain. 

This  chapter  professes  to  be  ^  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  mv 
ptDperty  annually  created  in  the  British  empire,  by  the  labour  Hii 
the  people  employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  com- 
merce, navigation,  fisheries,  and  other  branches  of  productive  in- 
dustry/ The  attempt  is  certainly  a  bold  one  \  but  the  authdr  '^ii- 
tertains  a  confident  hope,  that  the  estimates  will  be  found,  'inf  all 
the  different  branches  of  productive  labour,  to  fall  short  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  new  property  created/  He  tdls  us  fairly 
upon  what  principle  the  different  calculations  have  proceeded  ; 
and  he  endeavours  to  elucidate  them  by  copious  explanatory  notes ; 
so  that  every  one  may  iudge  for  himself  how  far  the  author  is 
borne  out  in  his  conclusions.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  species  of 
statistical  knowledge  interesting  to  all  nations,  and  particularly 
to  the  British  nation,  he  laments  that  the  oflScial  tiiatt^rials  are 
''SO  scanty ;  but  he  assures  us,  that  no  labour,  on  fai^  part^  has 
been  wanting  to  supply  this  deficiency,  by  obtaining  the  best, 
information  that  could  be  had  on  each  particular  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  that  the  aid  of  official  documents  ha$  been  called  in 
wherever  they  could  be  rendered  available. 

This  curious  inquiry  commences,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  do,  with 
agriculture,  that  being  the  most  important  branch  of  national  indus- 
try ;   which,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  presumed  to  give  em- 
ployment and  afford  support  to  5,500,000  of  the  population  or 
nearly  one-Uiird  of  the  united  empire.     The  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  army  and  navy,  was  estimated^ 
in  1811,  at    ............     .     17,096,803 

Estimated  increase  in  three  years,  since  that  time      .     .     903,197 

Probable  population  in  1814  .  18,000,000 
depending  principally  on  the  soil  of  the  British  islands  for  sub- 
siajtence.* 

It  is  calculated  (hat  the  grain,  potatoes,  hops,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  butter  and  cheese,  grain,  hay,  tur-  , 

'  nips,  &c.,  for  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  will  amount  to  .    £127,690,541 
Fd^t  the  fbod  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 

f  goats,  &c.,  and  labour  in  feeding  and  attending      .        75,117,376  ' 

'  ^  Wh  wish  the  British  islands  were  made  to  produce  this  subsistence,  of  which  they 
#fc  ^supely  dt^able — ^yet  in  the  year  1802,  the  value  of  com,  flour,  and  other  grain 
UQfH>rfc4»  ftBoonted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  millions  sterling,  which,  after  all,  was 
little  more  than  one  month's  consumption.  In  1810,  the  value  of  com,  &c.  imported^ 
amoanted  to  nearly  hve  millions  sterling. 
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Brou^tup      .......      203^807,917 

Wool,  h^mp,  flax,  timber,  for  manufactures ;  nurse^ 

lies  and  nniscellaneous 14,009,707 

Making  the  amount  of  new  property,  created  by  the    

cultivation  of  the  land £2X6,817,624* 

The  next  branch  id  the  yearly  revenue  derived  from  min^f  and 
minerals,  which,  moderately  enough  we  think,  is  estimated  at  nine 
millioi^  sterling :  we  should  have  thought  on  a  rough  guess  that 
the  important  articles  of  iron,  salt,  and  coals,  would  have  amount- 
ed nearly  to  tliat  sum,  exclusive  of  the  valuable  products  of  the 
copper,  lead,  and  tin  mines.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  is  the  value  only  of  the  raw  material. 

!^^ext  follows  the  important  head  of  manufactures,  whose  rapid 
progress,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  almost  exceeds  credibility. 
The  astonishing  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  various 
machinery  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  for  facilitatiug  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  manufactures,  has,  by  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  displaced,  fully  counterbalanced  the  excess  of  the 
price  of  manual  labour  in  .this  country  above  that  of  the  continent. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  machinery  from  the  simple 
fact,  that  cotton  twist  spun  in  England  may  be  carried  to  India  and 
there  sold,  at  a  profit,  under  the  price  of  the  twist  manufactured  by 
hand  in  that  country,  where  the  wages  are  not  more  than  two- 
pence or  threepence  a  day.  Hitherto  it  is  very  certain  that  no  fo- 
reign nation  possesses  either  the  skill  or  capital  which  the  British 
maiHifacturers  have  acquired,  though  we  must  not  disguise  the  truth, 
tliat  the  French  are,  in  some  particular  branches,  as  in  the  cotton  «na- 
nufactures  for  instance^  treading  closely  on  our  heels,  though  gene- 
rally they  are  far  behind  us  in  skill,  and  at  an  infinite  distance  in 
point  of  capital.  We  have  heard  of  apprehensions  that  they  will 
be  able  to  cut  us  off  from  the  foreiga  markets,  from  the  low  prices 
of  labour  which  they  pay  to  the  manufacturers ;  but  in  truth, 
there  is  little  to  be  feared  on  this  score.  The  application  of  ma- 
chinery is  become  so  extensive  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  high 
price  of  labour  is  now  but  a  secondary  consideration.  If  Ae 
French  had  iron  as  plentiful  and  as  cheap,  and  could  work  it  as 
well  as  ourselves ;  if  they  had  coals  in  equal  abundance  to  allow 
them  to  substitute  steam-engines  for  horses  and  men,  then  indeed 

♦  We  can  only  refer  to  the  Table  No.  3  for  tlie  several  items  which  make  up  thit 
Amount.  The  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans  and  peas,  consumed  by  man, 
18  estimated  at  18,750,000  quarters ;  by  animals,  at  14,629,000;  iu  beer  and  spirits, 
4,250,000  ;  in  various  manufactures,  171,000  ;  making  a  total  of  35,000,000  quarteis, 
estimated  (wheat  .at  70«.  per  quarter,  and  oats  at  29«.  per  quarter,)  at  73,734,29li. — 
Horses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1,800,000 ;  horned  cattle,  10,000,000 ;  sheep 
and  lambs,  43,000,000,  consume  in  hay,,  grass,  straw,  tetches,  turnips,  ^c,  103,4^fiOOL, 

kc.  &CC. 
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there  might  be  some  grounds  for  apprehension ;  but  ihe  possession 
fiven  of  these  would  still  require  something  else  to  enable  them  to 
rival  us  in  the  foreign  markets — there  must  be  capital  to  set  them  iu 
motion ;  aii.d  we  may  l)e  perfectly  well  assured  timt  whenever  the 
French  ^^11  possess  that  capital  and  can  afford  a  proportionate 
e^peii^lure  to  ours,  the  wages  of  labour  will  be  just  as  high  in 
France  as  in  England.  ' 

The  different  kinds  of  manufactures  are  stated  by  Mr*  CoTquhouu 
to  give  employment  to  more  than  S,060,000  of  the  population  of 
the  United  kipgdom,  including  their  families  j  pF  which  fabricii  the 
cotton,  woollen,  leather,  linen,  fabricated  metals,  glass,  and  porce- 
lain are  the  most  extensive. 

The  varipus  manufactures  are  estimated  to  produce,  from  labour 
alone,  aft^r  deducting  the  raw  materials,  1 14,230,000/.  yearly  :  of 
this  9um  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
on  ati  average  for  the  last  three  years,  according  jto  the  public  ac- 
counts, amounted  to  54,57 1 9O64/. ;  but  as  this  sum  includes  the 
produce  of  the  mines  (9,000,000/.)  the  remainder,  68,658,946/., 
maybe  considered  as  consumed  at  home,  and  by  the  army  and  navy 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.* 

Tlie  next  branch  into  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  divided  his  sub- 
ject is  that  of  inland  trade,  fiom  which  the  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  increased,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  add  to  the  general 
public  stock  of  the  nation :  by  enriching  the  individual,  howevef, 
the  resources  and  the  revenueis  of  the  state  are  augmented;  The 
fttim  annually  created  under  this  head  he  estimates  at  31,500,000/., 
wliich  being  raised  principally  by  productive  labour,  from  compa- 
ratively small  c^ipital,  is  supposed  to  employ  4^500,000  individuals, 
including  their  families.  These  consist  principally  of  warehousemen 
and  shopkeepers  of  all  descriptions,  employed  in  collecting  and 
vending.  British  manufactures  of  all  kinds,*  to  the  consumer  or  the 
inerchaiit ;  and  under  this  head  are  included  the  labour  and  profits 
of 'innkeepers  and  publicans;  the  profits  of  proprietors  of  barges 

■'■^-     .         ■• ■ : : . < ^ ^       •  '      '.'•'      * — - 

*  F6rty-four  different  branches  of  manufacture  are  enumerated  in  the  table,  of 
which  the  highest  annual  produce  is  that  of  cotton^  being  23,U0O.,O.OO2.,  the  lowest, 
that  of  the  labour  employed  on  floor-clotbs,  oil-cloths,  &c.  being  estimated  at  30,0002. ; 
VMolkni  amount  to  18,000,000/.,  and  straw  haUt  bonnets,  toys,  ^c.  to  ^00,600(.— We 
tt^xisc^lha  the  *  Explanatory  not^  on  '  Woollens.* 

*  A  respectable  and  intefligent  manufacturer,  who  was  examined  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  iu  1800,  estimated  the  produce  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture at  19,000,O00i.  a  year,  and  Mr.  M* Arthur,  in  1803,  v^ued  the  whole,  including 
the  fine  faljrics  from  foreign  wool,  at  25,560,000i.  We  sec  by  Lord  Sheffield's  prnited 
report  at  the  meeting  at  Lewes  wool  fair  on  the  27th  July,  1812,  that  on  a  me4ium  of 
the  six  years,  from  1806  to  1811,  both  inclusive,  there  were  imported  7,329,795  pounds 
of  Spanith  wool ;  the  average  price  of  which,  on  the  16th  July,  was  7s.  9d.  a  pound. 
The  manufactures  from  British  wool  may  be  estimated  at  20,o6o,OOOZ.,  and  those  from 
Spanish  wool  at  perhaps  6,000,000/.  Total,  26,0(X),000/.-— AHowing  8,000,000^.  for  th« 
saw  materials,  the  net  value  will  be  18,000,000/.' 
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and  other  small  craft,  employed  in  rivers  and  canals;  the  labour 
performed  on  rivers  and  canals ;  the  profits  of  the  proprietors  of 
coaches  and  waggons ;  &c. 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Shippitig  are  stated  to  have  produced 
new  properly  to  the  enormous  amount  of  £  46,373,748  in  the 
year  1812,  and  to  have  given  employment  to  406,350  individuals, 
including  their  families;  consisting  of  ship-owners,  merchants, 
agents,  coiLsigiieeSj  brokers,  clerks,  and  labourers.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  commerce  is  apparent  from  the  official  returns  of  the 
value  of  imp  oris  and  exports  for  the  year  above-mentioned,  which^ 
in  the  aggregate,  stood  thus : 

ExpoiM  tQ  all  countries  ...         i!  73,725,603 

Imported  from  all  cpuntries  ...  60^424,876 

Total        £134,150,478 
The  dnps  and  veasek  engaged  in  this  immense  commerce  are 
stated  in  the  table  at  28,061,  carrying  3,160,293  tons,  and  employ- 
ing 184,352  men.  . 

Next  follows  the  Coastif^  Trade,  which  is  stated  to  employ  at 
least  3000  vessels  of  every  description,  which  are  classed  as 
imder: 

Annual 
Vessels.  Vovagei. 

From  the  outports  to  London  -  -  700  making  6,9*20 

From  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  with  coals  to 

London  ...  450  •  3^750 

Fromi  ditto  to  other  ports  -  -  470  4,p00 

From  Wbiiehaven^in  the  coal  trade  -  250  3,700 

Coasting  vessels  couveyingproduce  and  merchandize  1,200  10,00p 

Total        3,070  27^370 

'  Estimating  these  vessels  to  average  100  tons  each,  which  is  some- 
what less  than  an  official  return  made  in  179^,  of  the  coasting  trad^ 
to  the  port  of  London,  the  number  of  tons  conveyed  from  one  port  to 
another  of  produce,  including  coalr  and  merchandize  of  all  iunds, 
would  amount  to  2,737^000  tons,  outwards;  and,  supposing  on)y  halt 
a,  cargo  homeWards,  on  an  average,  the  total  would  be  4,105,500  tons, 
which,  taken  at  ten  shillings  a  ton,  would  give  a  profit,  arising  from 
labour  and  capital,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  two  millions,  estimated  to 
be  the  new  property  created  annually  from  this  trade/ 

We  consider  this  estimate  as  far  too  low.  The  voyages  performed 
may  perhaps  be  fewer,  but  the  number  of  vessels  employed,  we  arc 
^uite  certain,  is  underrated. 

We  now  come  to  the  Fisheries,  and  we  confess  our  regfet  th^t 
an  object  of  such  vast  national  importance  should  make  so  poor 
^md  insignificant  an  appearance  in  the  list  of  ^  resources/  from 
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which  the  national  wealth  is  derived.  It  is  really  disgraceful  to 
Ais  great  maritime  nation  that,  surrouiided  as  the  British  islands 
are  with  fish  of  the  most  nutritive  and  wholesome  description, 
^warming  on  banks  of  many  leagues  in  extent^  each  acre  of  which 
ia  i^  more  productive  of  food  than  the  richest  acre  of  land^ 
the  article  of  fish  should  nevertheless  be  a  luxury^  in  all  the  great 
cities  and  towns  of  the  empire,  confined  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
society.  It  has  been  proved,  by  direct  and  positive  facts,,  thirty 
with  a  due  portion  of  encouragement,  the  finest  mackerel  and  her- 
ring may  be  sold  in  London,  and  million^  of  them  actually  have 
been  so  sold  with  a  reasonable  profit,  at  one  penny  a^piece  ^  instead 
of  which,  the  usual  price  is  from  8d.  to  I8rf.  Such  indee4^  is 
the  productive  nature  of  the  fisheries,  and  so  easy  would  it  be  to 
renoer  them  a  source  of  nutritious  food  for  general  consumption, 
not  only  in  the  maritime,  towns,  but  in  all  the  inland  districts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  an  adequate  supply  might  be  and 
has  been  furnished  at  £/£  a  pound,  or  about  £  17  a  ton,  wb^i  the 
price  of  butchers'  meat  was  £  70  a  ton.  This  difference  in  the 
price  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  the  aracoiiipaiiinients 
of  potatoes  and  butter,  which  would  reconcile  ithe  mAfed  of  the 
people  to  the  use  of  fish,  and  afford  them  a  better  and  more  pelisb- 
in^  meal  than  a  scanty  portion  of  butchers'  meat  with  bread.  On 
this  sulnect  we  have  lifted  up  our  voice  alr^dy^  but  we  fear  in 
vain.  We  hear  no  mqre  of  the  *  Fisji  Associatipn/  nor  of  the 
vvorthy  baronet, at  the  head  of  it,  who  is  not  apt,  on  slight  grounds, 
to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  any  object  of  which  he  may  undertake  d»s 
Aianagement;  and  we  therefoi'e  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  SMp- 
pose,  that  the  case  is  hopeless  ^-^we  know,  indsed,  that  the  impo- 
sition in  London,  far  from  being  checked,  is  more  flagrant  than 
before ;  and  that  the  most  infamous  arts  are  put  in  practice  to 
eiriiance  the  price.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  the  triKlii^*iQ  fish 
is  a  coflriplete  monopoly ;  there  is  but  one  market,  and  the  mesraeo 
and  the  o1ivnei*s  of  the  fishing-smacklb  being  joint  proprietors,  that 
market  is  just  fed  to  keep  it  alive;  but  good  care  is  taken  that  it  shall 
^not  die  of  a  surfeit.  ITie  distance  too  of  that  market,  and  its  ap- 
prpaches,  which  are  not  the  most  convenient,  are  against  its  ever 
beiiig  troubled  by  three-fourths  of  London ;  but  these  difficulties 
may  be  the  very  reason  why  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  are  so 
tenacious  of  the  privilege  of  confining  the  sale  of  fish  to  that  pre- 
cious spot  called  Billingsgate. 

.  We  understand  that  a  suggestion  was  made  in  the  proper  quar^ 
tef,  pf  the  expediency  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  establishing  another 
market  towards  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which,  by  creating  a 
compe|ition,  might  break  up  the  present  scandalous  monopmy, 
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and  thfit  the  answer  \ms,  What  will  tbe  city  of  London  sajr  ?.  We 
sKoukl  bis  glad  to  know  what  the  eity  of  London  has  done  to 
entitle  it  to  this  or  any  other  exclusive  privilege,  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  in  this  great  metropolis?  There  is 
«n  act,  indeed)  which  empowers  the  establishnientof  a  new  fish-mar- 
Kfet  ip  sonfe  part  of  Westminister ;  and  which,  as  we  apprehend^ 
reqfllfes  ofily  the  appointment  of  new  commissioners  to  carry  itifito 
eliect.  The  finest  situation  imaginable  for  such  a  market  is  that  on 
the  Surry  side  of  the  new  Strand  bridge,  the  more  convenient  from 
its.  contiguity  to  Covent  Garden  market;  and  as  profit  is  the 
great  stimulus  to  e;5certion,  and  several  of  the  directors  and  pro- 
prietors of  that  magnificent  undertaking,  which  does  honour  to 
the  spirit  and  enterprize  of  individuals,  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  desirable 
object  accomplished.  The  increase  of  the  foot-tolls  alone,  in  cdn* 
sequence  of  such  a  market,  would  amount  at  least  to  £  5000  a  year. 
'  Well  may  Mr.  Golqahoun  say,  *  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that 
while  S  45,000,000  sterling  is  estimated  as  the  value  of  botchers* 
meat,  and  other  animal  food  consumed  annually,  the  property 
created  by  the  labour  employed  in  the  coast  and  river  fisheries  can 
only  be  estimated  at  £  1,500,000,  including  the  herrings  and  fril- 
diards  exported.'  The  value  of  the  labour  of  tfce  peoffle  ©bI- 
ployed  in  the  northern  ^nd  southern  whale  and  seat  fisheries,  is 
estimated  at  «£  600,000  a  year,  which  makes  the  total  of  th4i 
new  property  annually  created  by  the  fisheries,-  ^®,  100,000. 
The  Dutch,  when  they  first  emerged  out  of  their  mud  bniks,  far 
exceeded,  in  their  fisheries,  the  greatest  eflForts  that  tiiis  country 
has  yet  made  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity ;  and  even  now,  after 
years  of  unparalleled  oppression,  *  one  hundred  and  ten  herring* 
busses/  says  ^heir  Secretary  of  state,  '  have  sailed  this  season  ta 
die  Great  fishery,  that  source  of  Dutch  prosperity.' 

Want  of  example,  of  encouragement^  of  capital  and  skill,  have 
hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  the  fisheries ;  yet  we  should  think 
that  a  small  portion  of  each  would  be  sufiicient  to  ensure  the  suc-^ 
oess  of  an  object  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  of  such  national 
importance.  While  it  increased  the  public  wealth,  it  would  add 
most  abundantly  to  the  stock  of  subsistence;  and  train  up  a  body 
of  hardy  seamen.  It  would  at  once  give  employment,  on  dieir 
own  element,  to  the  seventy-five  thousand  seamen  and  mariiiea 
who  have  been,  and  half  as  ipany  more  who  are  about  to  be,  dis- 
charged from  Ae  navy,*  many  of  whom  must  either  seek  employ^ 
Ihent  in  foreign  countries,  or  become  a  burthen  to  their  own.  • 

*  The  number  of  seansn  aaid  mwines  voted  for  the  aftvy  in  1813  wb»       10,000 

In  1814  70,000 

Discharged  75,000 

The 
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The  next  subject  which  engages  the  attention  of  Mr.  Colqii- 
houn  in  his  emkavours  to  trace  ^he  wealth  of  the  nation  through 
ftH  its  ramifications^  is  die -business  of  the  Banker^  through  me 
intervention  of  whom  a  certain  quantity  of  circulating  medium 
is  made  to  perform  the  functions  of  ten,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
times  its  value ;  and  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  and  wiiat 
is  of  for  more  importance  in  mercantile  transactions,  time, 
are  greatly  economized.  Millions  of  money  may  be  paid  and 
received  with  a'  degree  of  facility  and  security  which  specie 
could  never  perform.  Mr.  Colquhoun  states,  that  the  money  paid 
and  received  daily,  in  the  metropolis,  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
five  millions  sterling,  or  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions in  a  year,  through  the  medium  of  bankers  only.  To  count 
five  millions  of  guineas,  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  every  second, 
and  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  would  employ  one  person  nearly 
four  months,  Or  120  persons  a  whole  day,  or  occupy  two  clerks 
in  every  banking  house  in  London.  But  all  the  specie  in  the 
world  would  not  suffice  in  the  present  state  of  the  conunerce  of 
the  country,  to  carry  it  on  without  a  large  circulation  of  bank 
notes,  aided  by  the  drafts  or  checks  of  private  bankers.  By  dis^ 
counting  bills  of  exchange,  which  otherwise  would  •not  be  conver- 
tible to  mercantile  purposes  for  weeks  or  months,  they  accommo- 
date the  trader,  and  accelerate  busines:).  And  such  is  the  facility 
"with  which  the  immense  circulation  of  the  checks  or  drafts  given 
by  the  bankers,  and  the  notes  that  pass  through  their  hands,  is 
settled  among  themselves,  that  b^  a  clerk  from  each  banking-house 
jneeting  at  a  particular  spot,  which  they  call  the  '  Clearing  House,' 
at  a  fixed  hour  every  day,  millions  are  paid  and  received  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  by  an  exchange  of  checks,  and  the  balances 
ar^  finally  settled  by  a  general  assemblage  of  tlie  collecting  clerks 
of  the  respective  bankers.  It  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee,  that  of  the  7 1  private  bankers  of  the  metropolis, 
46  were  in  the  habit  of  settling  their  accounts  in  thb  manner ;  thdt 
the  daily  payments  made  to  them  amount,  on  an  average,  to 
.£4,7<X),000,  or  yearly  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  millions ;  yet  the  whole  of  these  payments  are  adjusted  daily, 
by  means  of  £  220,000,  this  sum  being  about  the  average  differences, 
wnich  are  paid  by  bank  notes.  If  we  extend  our  inquiries  a  littje 
farther,  and  take  into  consideration  the  payments  made  by  the 
remaining  bankers,  by  individuals  to  each  other,  by  the  Bank  of 
Snglancl,  besides  die  notes  issued  for  the  loans^  the  dividends  and 
fixcfaequer  bills,  we  shall  probably  find,  that. the  .annual  payments 
in  paper,  in  the  metropolis  alone,  do  not  fall  far  short  of  three 
^usand  millions  sterling ;  while  the  whole  8m€>«mt  of  bank  notes 
in  cifculation  does  not  exceed  twenty-seven  millions  and  a-half. 

p  D  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Cplquhoun  therefore  id  justified  in  saying,  that '  in  no  country 
in  the  world  is  this  velocity  of  circulation  carried  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  in  the  British  metropolis.'  It  is  the  result,'  as  he 
observes,  of  'public  credit  supported  by  punctuality ,  in  the  transac- 
tions between  man  and  man,  which  generates  unbounded  confi- 
dence, and  gives  energy  to  commercial  enterprize — a  character 
almost  pecuhar  to  Great  Britain,  which  distinguishes  her  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

€apttah. 
There  are  5  chartered  banks,  one  in  England,  three  in 
Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland,  whose 
united  capitals  are  estimated  at  ;6  30,500,000 

&  72  private  bankers  in  London  -  -  4,000,000 

659  country  bankers  in  England  -  -  4,000,000 

72-  banking  establishments  in  Scotland  -  800,000 

63  banking  bouses  in  Ireland  -  -  1,400,000 


871  banking  establishments,  with  a  capital  of       £  40,700,000 

Upon  which  capital  he  reckons  the  profits  to  amount  annually  to 
^3,500,000. 

The  last  branch  of  property  annually  created  which  engages  the 
attention  of  our  author  is  the  Amount  of  remittances  made  to  this 
country,  from  the  colonies  annexed  to  the  British  crown.  Hie 
amount  of  property,  arising  from  land  and  labour  in  those  colonies, 
is  valued,  exclusive  of  the  territories  under  the  direction  of  the 
East  India  Ck>mpany,  at  <£  50,740,470  sterling  a  year;  and  that 

Eirt  of  the  surplus  profits  of  this  land  and  labour  reihitted  to  Eng« 
nd  annually,  is  estimated  at  £  5,000,000,  though  Mr.  Colquhoun 
thinks  there  are  strong  grounds  to  believe,  that  it  considerably  ex- 
ceeds this  sum. 

The  account  then  of  property  created  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  year  181£-]3,  >vill,  according  to  Mr.  CoI(][uhoini, 
stand  thus : 

Agriculture  and  all  its  branches             *            -  ^216,817,624 
.  Mines  and  minerals,  coals,  &c.                -              -  9,000,000 
Manufactures  in  every  branch            -             *  -  1 14,230,000 
Inland  trade  in  all  its  branches                -               -  31,500,000 
Foreign  commerce  and  shipping                -              -  46,373,748 
Coasting  trade                 -                  -                  -  2,000,000 
Fisheries,  exclusive  of  the  colonial  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland                 ...  2,100,000 
•  Chartered  and  private  bankers                -                -  3,500,000 
Foreign  income  remitted    •        -              -              -  5,000,000 

Total  io  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  £  430,521,372 

■     In 
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Brought  over     -        £  430^21 ,372 
Id  fifty-three  colonies  and  dependencies, 
•  annual  produce  of  labour  -  £  50,740,470 

Possessions  in  India  -  -  211,966,494 

262^06,964 

Total         ^693,228^36 

*  The  magnitude  and  splendour,'  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  *  of  the  re- 
sources which  have  been  thus  developed,  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of 
every  British  subject  with  exultation,  and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  the  numerous  blessings  conferred  on  this  highly  favoured 
nation/ 

The  next  chapter  is,  we  beKeve,  quite  original.  Having,  as  w« 
see,  taken  a  general  view  of  the  population — the  capital  or  wealth 
—and  the  new  property  annually  acquired  from  land  and  labour — 
Mr.  Colquhoun  now  attempts  '  to  discover,  as  far  as  discovery 
18  practicable,  by  approximating  details,  in  what  manner,  and  in 
what  proportions,  this  property  is  divided  among  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  And  with  diis 
view  a  Table  (No.  4.)  is  annexed  to  the  chapter,  being,  as  he 
callait,  ^  a  map  of  civil  society,  exhibiting  in  one  view  the  pro- 
portions of  createfl  vi^ealdi  which  is  allotted  annually  to  every  class 
of  the  commimity,  from  the  sovereign,  in  regular  gradation, 
down  to  tbe  pauper.'  The  inquiry  is  certainly  curious,  and  not 
wanting  in  bterest ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  odierwise  than  inac- 
curate, Mr.  Colquhoun's  ingenious  divisions  and  subdivisions,  mth 
their  several  allotments,  serve  to  shew,  at  one  glance,  what 
classes  of  the  community,  by  their  labour,  tend  to  increase  th^ 
natioBal  capital,  and  wtmt  other  classes  consume  it.  If  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun be  at  all  near  the  truth,  in  stating  the  new  property  created, 
annually  from  the  different  manufactures  of  this  country,  at  114 
millions,  and  that  this,  addition  to  our  wealth  is  created  by  the  la- 
bour of  three  millions  of  the  population,  it  will  require  no  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  political  arithmetic  to  discover  that  the  profit  of 
manufacturing  labour  is,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed, 
nearly  as  great  as  that  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  wjhich, 
according  to  Mr.  Colauhoun,  amounts  to  an  aggregate  of  SI6 
millions  created  by  the  labour  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  the  po- 
pulation. We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  insinuate,  Uiat 
if  the  manufactures  of  the  country  contributed  to  the  national  capi- 
tal and  the  national  revenue  in  an  equal  degree  with  agriculture, 
and  with  half  the  number  of  hands,  they  ought  to  be  held  in  equal 
estimation.  ,The  real  intrinsic  value,  power,  and  independence  of 
.  a  nation  must  ultimately  be^  foui^d  in  its  soil. 

In  exhibiting  a  view  oif  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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of  Great  Sritain  and* Ireland,  as  separated  into  eight  distinct 
classes,  Mr.  Colquhouri  mixes  up  into  one  class  the  labourers  of 
every  description;  after  which,  however,  we  are  presented  with  a 
summary  view  of  a  classiiScation  into  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labourers.     His  first  division  is  as  follows: 


Class. 

*  1st.  The  royal  family,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  great  officers  of  state, 
«md  all  above  the  degree  of  a  baronet, 
with  their  families  -  -  - 

2d.  Baronets,  knights,  country  gentlemen, 
and  others,  having  large  incqmes,  with 
tlieir  families 

3d.  Dignified  clergy,  persons  holding  con- 
siderable employments  in  the  state,  elevat- 
ed situations  in  the  law,  eminent  practi- 
tioners in  physic,  considerable  merchants, 
manufacturers  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
bankers  of  the  first  order,  with  their 
families  -  - 

4th.  Persons  holding  inferior  situations  in 
church  and  state,  respectable  clergymen 
of  different  persuasions,  practitioners  in 
law  and  physic,  teachers  of  youth  of  the 
superior  order,  respectable  freeholders, 
ship  owniers,  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  second  class,  warehousemen  and 
respectable  shopkeepers,  artists,  respect- 
able builders,  mechanics,  ^  and  persons 
living  on  moderate  incomes,  with  their 
families 

5th.  Lesser  freeholders,  shopkeepers  of  the 
second  order,  innkeepers,  publicans,  and 
persons  engaged  in  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions, or  living  on  moderate  incomes,  with 
their  families 

5th.   Working  mechanics,    artisans,   handi- 
crafts, agricultural  labourers,  and  others 
who  subsist  by  labour  in  various  employ- 
ments, with  their  families 
Menial  servants 

7th.  Paupers  and  their  families,  vagrants, 
gipsies,  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  idle  and 
disorderly  persons  supported  by  criminal 
delinquency 


Total  persons 
Heads  of         composing 
famifies.      tbeir  faaiilies. 


576 


2,8BO 


46,861  234,305 


12>200  61,00a 


g3S)650      1,16S,350, 


564,799      2,798,475 


2,126,095      8,792,800 
1,279,S!23 


3^7,100       1,838,170 

3,371,281      16,165,803 
Separafe 
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Brought  over    -  '  3,871 ,2^1 

l£,l£5,80$ 

Separate  Class* 

i  V 

^y,  navy,  and  marines,  in- 

^  half-pay  and  superan-    ' 

Vmilies            -                     10,500 

69>000 

.    .    ^ 

*;rs    in    the    army. 

'"h 

'iers,  seamen  and 

rrs  of  the  anny, 
^                                      -                 126,000 

862,000 

^rand  total              3,501,781 

17,096,803' 

\  **>  .tical  distribution  made  by  Mr.  Colquhouii  is 

.oductive  and  unproductive  labourers;  and  this  he 
^  be  correct  *  as  far  as  approximating  facts  could  be 
^iied.'     It  is  as  follows : 

*  Productive  labourers,  by  whose  exertions  a  new  property  is  created 
every  year. 


Families. 

^Persons. 

Incoine. 

Agriculture,  mines,  &c.        .  1,302,151 

6,129,142 

£  107,246,795 

Foreign  commerce,    ship- 

ping,   trade,     manufac- 

tures, fisheries,  &c.           1,506,774 

7,071,989 

183,908,352 

Fine  arts                -                      5,000 

25,000 

1,400,000 

Total            2,813,925 

13,226,131 

£292,555,147 

*  Unproductfoe  labourers,  whose  exertions  do  not  create  ^ny  new 

property. 

FamUies. 

Persons. 

Iflcane. 

Royalty,  nobility  and  gentry         47,434 

416,835 

£5S,9^f590 

State  and  revenue,  army  and 

navy,  half-pay  and  peiisi- 

.   oners            -            -              152,000 

1,056^000 

34,036,580 

Clergy,  law,  physie          -            56,000 

281,500 

17,580,000 

Universities,  schools,  and  mis- 

> 

cellaneous               -                  45,319 

567,9S7 

17,555,355 

Paupers                  -                  '  387,100 

1,548,400 

9,371,000 

Total  687,856  3,870,672  *  137,966,235' 
If  this  statement  be  correct,  or  if  it  approaches  to  the  truth,  die 
conclusion  is,  that  about  |  of  the  population  are  productive  labourers, 
and  divide  s6mewhat  more  than  I  of  their  gains  among  themselves ; 
that  the  other  fourth  part  of  the  community  are  unproductive 
labourers,  and  that  this  class  consumes  nearly  die  other  half  of  fhe 
annual  produce. 

Political  economists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  precbe  line 

to 
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to  be  drawn  between  productive  and  unproductive  labourers, 
some  classing  the  liberal  and  military  professions  with  the  former^ 
and  others  considering  them  to  belong  to  the  latter  class.  The 
truth  perhaps  lies  in  this,  as  in  most  disputed  points,  in  the  middle. 
Tliey  foi'm  of  themselves  an  intermediate  class,  that  may  with 
great  proprielv  bt;  denominated  useful  labourers ;  men  who,  though 
Uiey  do  not  immediately  add.  to  the  actual  stock  of  national  wealth, 
contribute  at  least  to  the  security  and  protection  of  property  from 
fraud  and  violence,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  mo- 
rals of  society.  Men  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  though  not  themselves 
efficient  labourers^  sdd  to  the  stock  of  wealth  in  giving  the  proper 
direction  J  by  their  superior  skill  and  intelligence,  to  productive  la- 
bour ^  for  without  intelligence  to  direct,  the  mere  labourer  might 
eithanst  his  strength  to  very  little  purpose. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Colquhoun'^s  partition  of  so- 
cietVj  and  its  various  subdivisions,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
table  itself^  wherein  are  specified  the  different  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations of  the  ^Iiole  community,  their  numbers,  and  their  means 
of  snbsi^tencc*  Such  a  table,  if  constructed  from  official  returns, 
mighty  it  is  tme/aa  Mr.  Colquhoun  observes,  '  suggest  maiiy  useful 
hints  to  the  states  man  and  politician ;'  but  that  these/  hints^  would 
*  lead  to  arrangements  highly  beneficial  to  tlie  nation/  we  may  be 
permitted  to  entertniu  very  strong  doubts.  No  measure  that  is  injo* 
rious  to  individual  interests  can  be  beneficial  to  the  nation ;  and  it  is 
very  certain,  that  the  limited  degree  of  inquisitorial  power,  which  is 
given  to  the  coniniissioners  for  inspectmg  the  returns  under  the 
property-tax  act,  might  be  rendered  not  only  obnoxious,  but  ruin- 
ous to  individuals.  Such  meddling  with  and  prying  into  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  families,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  incompatible  with  the  national  character,  and 
the  greatest  inroad  that  has  yet  been  made  upon  the  independence 
of  the  subject — ^and  for  these  reasons  we  cannot  join  in  the  '  con- 
fident hope'  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  *  that  the  period  is  not  far 
distant,,  when  such  a  measure  will  be  adopted  by  the  legislature.^ 
pur  hope  on  the  contrary  is,  that  such  a  period  may  never  arrive, 
though  we  have  no  objection  to  ingenious  men,  like  our  author,  spe- 
culating on  such  subjects,  and  constructing  tables  for  their  own 
amusement,  and  for  general  information. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect,  that  die  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent picture  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  exhibited  of  the  v^ealtb, 
power,  and  resources  of  the  British  empire,  should  be  free  from 
blemishes.  .  Of  this  description  may  be  reckoned  the  maintenance 
pf  the  poor — the  paper  currency — the  pul)li^  debt  and  taxes — 
^i^tS;  it  is  true,  which  every  one  conceives  himself  to  be  at  liberty 
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to  censure — with  the  exception  of  our  author  who,  on  the  contrary, 
IB  gifted  with  the  happy  disposition  of  finding  '  good  in  every 
thing/  ' 

The  system  of  the  poor  laws  founded  on  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
is,  we  think,  right  in  principle,  however  it  may  be  condemned  in 
practice.  By  tiiis  act  the  justices  are  empowered  to  levy  what* 
ever  assessments  they  may  think  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  to  judge  who  are  fit  objects  of  public  charity.  The 
meaning  is  obvious,  though  there  may  be  too  much  latitude  in  the 
expression; — the /justices  may  abuse  the  trust  by  making  the  as« 
sessments  imequal^and  oppressive  in  extending  relief  to  persons 
who  are  nnfit,  and  by  an  improper  distribution  of  that  relief ;  per- 
haps there  may  be  some  too,  who,  like  Gil  Bias's  friend  in  Madrid, 
*  become  rich  by  taking  care  of  the  poor' — these  are  evils  that  affect 
not  the  general  principle  of  the  laws.  The  act  is  sufficiently  clear 
in  the  intention  of  limiting  the  relief  to  the  indigent  and  helpless ; 
for  ill  the  same  act  the  justices  are  directed  to  do  what,  indeed, 
might  be  difficult  and  even  impossible  for  them  to  do — to  set  poor 
children  to  work,  and  to  find  employment  for  those  who  arc  capa-^ 
ble  of  it.  The  distincti6n,  however,  between  the  capable,  the  idle, 
and  the  indigent,  perhaps  could  not  be  always  attended  to.  Cir- 
cumstances have  occurred  to  prevent  it,  such  as  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  a  supply  of  labourers  beyond  the  demand 
for  work  ;  and  sickness  or  other  calamity  may  throw  out  of  em^ 
ploy,  for  a  time,  many  workmen  with  the  best  disposition  to  be  in* 
dustrious.  It  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  withhold  relief  from 
persons'  so  circumstanced.  They  have,  indeed,  the  strongest  claims 
on  all  those  classes  of  society  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  their 
labour,  when  from  any  calamity  or  misfortune,  more  especially  from 
fliose  which  no  prudence  nor  foresight  could  prevent,  they  are  un- 
able to  continue  that  labour. 

Of  the  various  plans  which,  at  different  times,  have  been  brought 
forward  for  the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws,  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  reducing  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
ceive parochial  relief,  none  have  yet  produced  the  desired  effect 
Some  have  been  too  indulgent,  and  liable  to  abuse — others,  too 
inhuman  for  civilized  society  to  tolerate — and  others  too  specular^ 
tive  to  be  carried  into  practice.  They  have  each  figured  their  day 
and  departed,  and  we  shall  not  rake  up  their  ashes;  but  we  cannot 
let  die  subject  pass  without  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

It  is  a  very  general  and  we  think  a  very  erroneous  opinion, 
that  the  increase  of  pauperism  is  mostly  to  be  attributed  to  die 
high  prices  of  tlie  necessaries  of  life.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say,  diat  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  increased 
population  and  active  capital ;  but  after  all  is  it  greater  than  ought 
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ta  be  fa^pedled  ?-^w€  think  not.  Wh^  the  number  of  peer  per- 
sons receiving  parochial  relief  in  Engbind  and  Wales  amounted  to. 
500,000;  when  the  funds  levied  for  their  maintenance  were  one 
mitlidn ;  and  When  the  pri^e  of  day  labour  was  six-pence,  the  bur« 
den  of  BEiaintainu^  the  poor  was  just  as  oppressive  to  the  nation, 
and  as  loudly  c6mplain€^  of,  as  when  the  number  receiving  parish 
relief  had  increased,  as  in  180S,  to  one  aiillion  persons,  and  Ae 
foods  raised  for  their  support,  to  ten  roiUions  sterlmg :  but  be  the 
amount  what  it  may,  we  cannot  deny  their  claim  to  a  maintenance 
from  the  public.  We  give  a  considerable  share  of  the  national 
ineome  to  those  whose  duly  it  is  to  direct  the  morals,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  private  property  of  the  nation — where  then 
vfoidA  he  the  justice  of  exchiding  the  unfortunate  and  helpless  of 
diflt  part  of  the  community  from  whose  labour  that  income  is 
derived? 

The  general  introduction  of  machinery  into  our  manufactures, 
by  abridging  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  great  and  rapid  im-- 
provements  that  have  taken-  place  in  husbandry,  requiring  fewer 
haEids,  might  occasion  a^  temporary  increase  of  the  number  of  pau- 
pers ;  but  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  bus 
been,  in  our  estimation,  a  far  more  fertile  source.  This  is  a  quastioa 
so  nearly  allied  to  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  pro* 
sperity'of  the  nation,  now  under  the  consideration  of  Ae  legislature, 
that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  it  over : — we  allude  to  Ae 
framing  of  a  law  for  keeping  steady  the  price  of  corn,  which,  in 
lact,  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  steady  the  price  of  labour,  and 
thereby  conduce  more  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  than  iiie  too 
prevailing  delusion  of  having  bread  cheap--^  vague  and  ind^nite 
term,  which  has  no  meaning,  unless  when  used  in  comparison  with 
the  wages  of  labour. 

Wheat  may  be  cheap  at  9O5.  the  quarter,  and  dear  at  SOs.;  and 
the  labouring  poor  may  be  wretched  with  the  qiiartern  loaf  at  six- 
pence, and  comfortable  when  it  is  at  sixteen-pence ;  theacUve  capital 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  nation  will  determine  the  demand  for 
labour,  amd  this  demand  will  regulate  the  wages  of  that  labour,  so 
as  to  bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
'For  it  will  be  found  that  where  the  supply  of  labourers  is  nearly 
balanced  with  the  demand,  there  will  the  wages  of  labour  be  re^ 
gullied  by  the  price  of  provbions,  and  especially  by  the  price  of 
com.  A  sudden  rise  or  fall  of  the  prices  of  articles  of  the  first  ne^ 
cessity  must  very  severely  affect  the  condition  of  the  Idbiouring 
poor,  but  those  prices  and  the  Wages  of  labour  will  gradually  tend 
to  a  level. 

We  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  cheapnegfs  of  living  oa 
the  continent.    *In  France,  we  are  told  that  beef  and  mn^on  may 
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be  hdd  from  S^d.  to  4d*  a  pouud^  and  that  the  quartern  l0af  k  n^ 
above  seven-pence;  but  then  those  who  wish  to  extol  the  cheapness 
o£  living  in  France  do  not  tell  us  that  the  vvages  of  a  common  la- 
bourer are  ^  franc  or  tenrpence,  and  that  a  weaver  or  odier  mecha*^ 
nic  may  earn,  by  close  application^  from  thirteen  to  eighteen-pence 
a  day:  the  common  labourer  in  England^  who  earns  from  two 
shillings  to  half-a-crown  a  day,  and  who  gets  his  pound  of  good 
meat  for  eight-pence,  and  his  quartern  loaf  for  a  shilling,  has  no- 
thing to  envy  the  labourer  of  France ;  ntuch  less  has  the  manuiac* 
turer  and  mechanic  of  England,  whose  daily  wages  amount  to  five 
shillings  and  from  that  sum  to  half-a-guinea.  If  tne  deluaioQ  of  the 
word  cheapness  is  to  se<hice  any  one  from  his  native  country,  we 
should  recommend  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Russia,  where  he 
may  purchase  as  much  beef  as  he  can  devour  for  about  three  half- 
pence, drink  as  much  quass  as  he  can  swallow  for  a  penny,  and  get , 
plenty  of  garlic  for  nothing ;  and  he  may  probably  earn  by  hard  la- 
bour about  three-pence  a  day :  or  if  he  extends  his  journey  to  Qiina, 
he  may  purchase  as  much  rice  as  he  can  eat  for  a  penny,  an  inch 
of  fat  pork  to  season  it  for  a  halfpenny,  and  a  cup  of  seau-^liew  to 
to  wash  it  down  for  another  halfpenny,  and  by  working  like  a  Chi*- 
iiese,  he  may  perhaps  earn  two-jpence  halfpenny  a  day. 

The  wages  of  labour,  in  point  of  fact,  are  higher  in  En^aud  at 
this  time,  when  compared  with  the  price  of  corn,  than  they  are  m 
any  other  country,  and  at  least  equal  to  vdiat  they  were  at  any  for- 
mer period  in  this.  When  wheat  was  sold  in  the  market  at  S2s, 
the  quarter,  the  quartern  loaf  was  six-pence  halfpenny;  and  wheat 
this  was  the  price  of  wheat  corn,  the  price  of  labour  was  from 
six-pence  to  nine-pence  a  day.  Take  the  present  price  of  corn  at 
66s.  the  quarter,  the  quartern  loaf  ought  to  be  Sj^d.  (why  it  is 
Md.  we  leave  the  I^rd  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  to  explmn,'''')  and  tlie  wages  of  a  common  day^ 
labourer  are  from  two  shillings  and  upwards  :  thut  is,  the  labourer 
in  the  foimer  period  earned  little  more  than  his  quartern  loaf  by  a 
day's  work,  whereas  he  now  earns  mol'e  than  two  qsartem  loaves; 
and  yet  we  are  for  ever  reminded  of  the  happy  condition  of  the 
poor  in  former  days. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  as  connected  with  the 
price  of  grain,  and  the  policy  of  affording  an  equal  degnoe  of 
protection  to  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  interests  of 

•  The  prices  of  provisions  in  Londtm  are  shamefully  kept  op  by  monopolies,  arising 
imt  9f  OTergro^ru  Capitals.  When  tli^  ridiculous  remnant  of  corporation-roeddling, 
known  by  the  name  of  *  Assize/  shall  be  abolished ;  when  the  baker  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  the  mealman,  the  publican  of  the  brewer,  the  coal  dealer  of  the  coal  carrier 
or  fttvp-owner,  the  fishmonger  of  the  Billingsgate  salesman*  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have 
^r^,  porteri  coals  au4  fisli  at  reasonable  prices. 

Great 
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Great  Britain,  are  well  argued  iu  a  speech,  now  befaie  U8,  of  llie 
H^hoiinible  Mr,  Camn  HrpbiSm,*  of  Snieatan/  on  ihe  Babjc<^  of 
tfife  CO rri'  m ws,  d^l iv  i ' J  i  I  i  : 1 1  a  1 1 1 1  ii j  e  r o u 5  and  respe c tab le  m eetrng  of 
ft/6'  conrjt^  i*f  Eii^t  I^iliiunj  '  to  consifler  of  i*  petiticJrV  to  ttir 
H bit !9e  Tif  do fntiitlna  *  m j'  tlii s  i  m |>o r ta iit  q ti es! ton . 

In  exaiuiniiig  I  be  history  of  tlie  Sujcon  king^,  be  finds  tiiai  cpnr 
4ai5'i  regular  ariicTebf  tbnit^erpial  export  \  tliat  hcivvcver  unde^  fl»e 
N^ormaii  race  of  fcaigs  a  miit^ary  policy  wu^  adopted,  and  t!i^  €%' 
port  of  ^vety  de n6 in iii^ roh  iif  fhotf/  even  down  to  cured  ketHng^^ 
prohibited ;  antl  WKit  \K^s  tlie  consequence  ?  '  Hie  quarter  of  wheats 
tbc^j^r  after  this  prohibition,  (t  verj- favourable  aiid  productive 
seaisoli,)  was  at  M'ff^  shiilhtgj^f  and  a  large  surplus  beyond  the 
consuinption  remained  an  useless  incumbrance  upon  the  hands  of 
iht  btTsbandrhaii;'  but  *  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  there- 
after;* fttids  die  bamit,  *  you  wiJI  find  the  quarter  of  wheat  as  higfi^ 
one  ^Vr iter  says^  as  uinefcefi  pntuirhj  and  another  twejittf^two  pmnidi 
sterling  of  tmr  nioney ;  and  Insiorians  tell  us,  that  several  thousands 
6i  pecvp!e  died  In  London  of  absolute  want,  and  many  went  itittf 
the  country  and  gafliered  and  eat  the  eais  of  green  com,  merely  to 
preserve  themi^eives  in  existence/ 

This  woefut  ch  a  nge^  then  considered  as  ^  a  severe  v  bits  lib  it  *6f^ 
God  far  the  sin«  of  the  people/  w^as  the  nattiral  consequerice  of  iWt 
farmer  ceadng  to  grow  wheal  fur  which  there  was  no  market;  itiX 
ploughing  only  as  much  lund  as  would  produce  grain  Hbr' bis  o^^u 
consuin]mon ;  turning  the  rest  into  pasiture  for  the  stippoft  uf 
that  stnck  which  would  not  spoil  by  keeping  a  (t\s  3f€ars   lQi^er,| 

The  same  mistaken  puliey  pn>duced  armilar  results  in  l^ranceJ 
When  its  affairs  were  directed  by  that  able  and  upright  afatesmaUi' 
Sally,  who  used  to  say,  that  '  agriculture  and  pasture  were  the  two* 
great  breasts  of  nature/  every  facility  was  afforded  to  die  traps-'' 
port  and  export  of  corn ;  and  ihe  consequence  was,  that  France 
became  so  flourisbiug  at»d  productive,  as  to  enable  her,  after  payJ 
ing  freight  and  all  other  chargesj  to  undersel  the  English  farmer  in 
his  own  market.  But  mark  the  difference  when  Richelieii  becaiiJc 
minister !  Weakly  aspiring  to  eclibpe  the  glory  of  Sullyj  by  doiiig  ^ 
Something  greater  for  Fiance  than  Sully  had  done*'  he  beg^n  hit' 
operations  by  estahhshiug  the  manufacture  of  sitt  in  tbfe  city  of 
Lyom^  To  encourage  this  luanufdcture,  under  the  absurd  idea  df 
low^ering  t lie  price  ot  corn,  and  with  it  that  of  labour,  he  iiot  cm\^ 
prohibited  the  export  of  corn  from  France,  but  forbade  the  tians- 
port  of  it,  under  severe  penalties,  from  one  province  tb  another? 
the  unavoidable  consequence  was^  as^  Barou   Hepburri  obs^rte^s,^ 

=  *  Uartru  Htfjfanm  i*  sii*  cK<;eite«t.T3TactiCHl  l^nifrl' ^iki  «  <iistfkt  of  Giteitt^^Jifttim 
ibiiigh  ct>ii*"eiieetty  jidd*  tn  none  iii  the  peri«mina  m  w&lt^  lirt  ■gdcaltaril'^rf  hii'bMr 
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'^bftty  in  pc^ulout  provinces,  sach  m  those  round  Paris^  tbe  price 
of  bread  rose  to  an  enormoqs  rate;  and,  across  an  ideal  Iki^,  com 
was  a  ctimbrous,  useless  load,  for  tbe  want  of  a  market;  and 
agriculture,  di'us  trammelled  and  shackled,  soon  laoguishedi  an4 
died/ 

'  Under  these  regulations  of  Richelieu,  France  remained  for  mortt 
'  than  a  century,  until  the  report  of  M.  X^rgot  ou  the  depressed  state 
of  her  agriculture  broi^ht  that  nation  lo  hs  ^eti^es;  and,  as  we 
know  to  our  cost,  she  has  again  become  an  exporter  of  coin. 

,  The  French  economists' considered  agrieuhure  as  tlie  only  pro- 
ihictive  employment  If  they  had  known  to  what  pitch  of  improve- 
nlent  manufactures  could  ft>e  carried  by  the  aid  of  macbmery,  they 
must  have  confessed  the  absurdity  of  their  theory.  In  England  we 
have  felt  tbe  importance  of  manufacture j^^  and  afforded  tUeni  a  de- 
gree of  protection  and  encouragement  wliich,  if  popular  clamour 
were  attended  to,  would  now  be  withheld  fiom  agriculture ;  yet^ 
as  tbe  author  whom  we  have  just  beeu  quoting  observes,  *  it  is 
the  clearest  of  all  clear  propositions,  that  Uiey  are  most  iutimately 
connected  together;  for  the  manufacturers  eat  u  hat  die  agi  icultu- 
rists  grow  ;  and  the  latter  weir  what  the  former  weave,  and  if  one 
thrive,  the  other  must  thrive.'  This  is  the  true  wa^^  of  viewing  the 
subject,  and  this  necessarily  leads  to  tbe  con  elusion,  that  the  same 
protection  ought  to  be  given  to  the  manufVicture  of  corn,  that  i^ 

S'ven  to  tbe  manufacture  of  woollens  and  cottons :  tbe  prices  of  all 
e  necessaries  of  life,  which  are  regulated  b^  the  price  of  corn, 
v^ould  then  become  steady,  and  '  steadi/  prices  (as  the  baron  ob- 
serves) are  always  cheap,  because  they  fix  aud  keep  ec|uall)  steadi/ ^ 
the  price  of  labour,' — ^nnd  we  may  safely  add^  ihey  tend  to  diminish 
the  number  of  paupers. 

This,  we  are  aware,  is  not  the  popular  doctrine — the  man  who 
professes  it  nmst  not  expect  to  be  gratified  by  seeing  his  name  em- 
blaz6ned  in  chalk  on  eveiy  blank  wall.  If  such  bf  his  ambition  he 
will  better  succeed  by  preaching  up  *  no  com  laws' — '  lower  your 
ren^j^  &c.  It  is  not  rent,  we  apprehend,  that  occasions  the  high, 
price  of  corn.  Those  who  are  roost  conversant  on  the  subject  de- 
olure  that,  even  at  the  present  prices,  full  one- third  part  of  the  land 
lipw  ^  tmder  cultivation,  consisting  m  the  high,  the  light,  and  the 
t^oor  soils,  would  do  little  more,  even  if  rent  free,  than  repay  the 
e^peqses;  they  require  all  the  labour  that  the  richer  lands  do^ 
greater  expense  of  manure,  pay  all  parochial  and  parliamentary 
tai^Q^^  and  after  all  yield  but  a  scanty  crop,*    The  delay  of  some 

^*  ,}^is4;ated  |u  worc^  jUmd  one  of  the  petitioner  to.  |MQp|ianient,  that  tli«  average  «»f  rents 
4oie9.j)^  C9<»?f{|  piK!*«irt^  part  of  the  «nmia(  exprnses  laid  oat  on  the  lands ;  eod  thai  tea 
or  twelve  pounds  an  acre  are  frequently  bestowed  on  one  crop  on  land  Ac  rent  of  which 
ddes4»oteicaed  twenty  shiUings-an  vote. 
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Icgiid^ivje  ^rovision^ — the  doubts  that  esc Ut^  lest  a  ^iHiabl^g  j^rat^^' 
tlon  may  "not  be  afforded  to  agriciilturej  have  already  put  a^^p  to* 
tbeinclosiug  of  wastes  and  the  itiiprovementof  poor  faiid^;  btitit  hy 
bitngilig  ttiose  iilto  a  high  state  of  cultiv&tioii^  Cient  BritiiJii  can  b^  > 
iniydij-^as  fe^^eiierally  a^^^^^^^i  capable  of  yielding  a  sufficieut  sip-^ 
rt^'for iti  o^tr  cobsiimt>tibn^  it  Tvduld  appe^  lo  belittle  sHott^of 
miijmfclsiHi  codtinii^  16'  s6tid  pearly  from  thfee  to  ten  milUonv  ster-' 
liw  ?V  ^^i'^i^  to  buy  corn  id  foreign  countries,  instead  of  ex|>enc)iu^  ■ 
ft*  11  rtb  e  iiuptQ  V  eme  i^  t  o  f  agrif  ii  tttire  at  h  ome  *    .       1 '        ,      ,  ' 

^^^Whtitever  imfidrtauce  may  be  attached  to  t«f  ^)iia6ufiictiire»^ 

giH^^c*je  will  deny  their  importaiicej  they  arc^  nevertheless,  not ' 
Iffidnt'theiir  concomitant  evib.  By  the  general mtrod tic tion  of 
^'orkbig  by  tile  task  or  job,  the  best  workmen  earn  in  four  ^ys 
iHorc  tfiaa  is  sufficient  for  the  week  ;  and  the  consequence  too  fre- 
qb^ntly  is,  that  the  other  three  days  arc  spent  in  idleness  and  djs§i- 
pfafldti : '  tvhile  the  yudden  stoppage  of  any  particuhtr  branch  of  iim- 
fii3^a4h]t^,  whether  tlirough  the  caprice  of  fashiouj  or  the  decrees 
M  aifi  biietny>  usunlly  send  nmUitude»  to  ttie  poarhouse^  whose  sub- 
sisteticfe  hiid  been  derived  solely  from  that  Wauch*  Among  the 
crowds^  too,  that  lai^e  majiufacturiiig^owus  and  districts  draw  to- 
getheV  therp  nuist  be  a  number  of  idle  and  depraved  characters, 
>v|i03e  pernicious  e^^amplje  ixifect*  but  too  generally  tha  jounger 
part  of  the  commmfiity.  / 

At^d  yeti  ejiiraordinary  as  it  may  af>p«ar,  tde  ji iiopori&i> of  perfoii» 
T^ho  liaviS  received  parish  relief,  in  some  of  the  first  iDfttnifactur- 
ing  coimn^s,  is  huich  less*  Uiaii  in  some  of  tbe  richest  agricuhflral 
cdtJiities-  frijivi^  it  appears^  from  the  return  to  |>arliamenl:j.  in  180.^^ 
of  the  iluinber  of  paupers  iu  En^^land,  that  in  the  great  mauu- 
fiictunng  county  of  I^ncasli^re,  the  nil mbcF  of  paupers  was  about 
7  in  the  lOO,  or  about  one- fourteenth  pa/tof  the  popntation;  while 
in  Oxford  they  amumited  lo  20  and  iu  Berkshire  to  ^1  in  the  lOOj 
uc  one-fiiih  of  ihg  inhabitants- of  those  highly  cultivated  counties.^ 
Tiiia  siugular  (^cX  can  only  be  explained  by  Uie  practice  whicti 
hfts  recently  prevaiieil  iu  all  the  great  towns,  and  more  especlalfy  ' 
hi  miinufuctnriiig  towns,  of  the  labouring  poor  and  the  art  15^^  a  & 
f6nning  themselves  into  benefit  societies,  whose  funds  are.  applied 
to  thb  suppojl  of  those  whom  sickness  or  a  teiiiporary  want  t>£ 
vvork  luay  have  deprived  of  llieir  usual  earning$. 
Mj.  Colquhoun  observes  that  1 1 ]'jij 

'  Wht^rcver  uatmeRl,  barley  meal,  ptitaloes  and  milk  form  tlie  chief 
part  of  the  f<ierl  of  ihe  labouring  people,  as  in  die  several  caunties  of 
Engknci  north  of  ibe  Trent,  itiul  in  the  whole  of  Wales,,  Scotl at j4  aj&d 
Ivptaufl,  a  greater  ahunJance  prevails;  and  that  wherever  the  coufitry 
frjthibits  the  greatest  and  most  general  attributes  of  fertility  ;  \vh5et«- 
ei-iir  the  surface  is  covered  witli  the  Tuost  abunikni.  drops^  4nd  the 
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fitt*t^^rd\lW;  ttferi  gerierifly  I^^ti^b^^ot!^^^>^^at  piMlM'  of 

aud  he  iiistaiices  tlie  returns  abovemeiitioincd>  nhereiu  it  af)pearS| 
that  iJi  Sussex  and  Wiltshire  tlie  immber  of  paupers  average  S^  per 
cent,  or  nearly  oiie*fnurlh  part  of,  the  populiiliouj  whereas  in  Cuai- 
Lerl and  they  tlo  not  exceed  5  per  ceijti  pr  oiiq-tweutl^i  part  Qf^^hij 
population.  i^*  ,    V  t     t 

We  have  no  doubt^  indeed,  that  ii^  potatoes, .  were  made  the 
principal  article  of  food,  in  the  south e^rn  and^im^dle,  as  Uiey  are 
in  the  iiorlheni  counties  and  in  ScpUund^.  the  number  of  paupers 
ivould  be  diminblied,  uiid  tlieexpe_^se  of  their  iBahitenj^iice  greatly 
reduced.  For  while  we  admit  the  .ih<Jigeut  aiid  jvelplea^  to  have 
a  rij^ht  to  a  niuinteuauce  at  the  expense  of  the  rejst  of  |lif5 
coinmuuity,  wc  can  not  consent  to  die  proprlt-ty  of  dealing,  out  to 
them  the  best  meat  or  die  be^it  hreadj  or  to  proportion  die  qitan?- 
tum  of  relief  to  the  existing  price  of  corn.  A  regulatioi)  of  dii^ 
kind,  which  J  however^  has  been  adopted  j  i^  a  sQrf  of  prQt^^utji  for 
raimng  paupers;  it  is  equ^dly  unjust  to  the  public  by  iucreasing  ^he 
burden  beyond  wlmt  is  iieces.sary,  and  to  the  iutlnstrious  labouref| 
\vho  sees  die  idle  and  dissolute  better  fed  tlian  himself.  Tlie  indigent 
consist  of  a  variety  of  classes^  \\luch  are  separated  hy  Rfr.  Colqu- 
houn  into  various  divisions,  and  we  do  not  ^ee  why  ^liey  ;shoulii 
not  be  as  vuiiously  treated^  in  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
food  asMgned  to  them  ;  this  would  tend  more  than  any  dung  else 
to  get  rid  of  a  great  portion  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  ay 
otyecls  of  parochial  relief^,  not  fiom  unavoidable  but  some  of  the 
*  culpable  causes  of  indigence/  enumerated  by  Mr,  Colquhoun, 

It  is  but  too  true  %ve  fear,  that,  within  I  he  last  diirty  veara^  a 
considerable  degradation  of  moral  cliantcter  has  been  observable 
anion g  the  lower  ranks  of  society  ;  wc  wish  we  could  say  that  it 
tnounted  no  higlier.  The  o^tenltitions  display  of  cliari table  do- 
tiations^  posted  in  the  front  of  the  public  newspapers,  would 
seeih  to  have  subdued  that  pride  rmd  independence  of  feeling, 
which  would  once  have  shrunk  from  being  held  up  as  the  objecia 
of  such  charity;  birt  now  an  address  to  tli^  '  charitable  and  hu- 
mane/ from  '  a  reduced  officer,  an  unfortunate  tradesman,  or  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  seen  better  iiys,'  is  an  easy  and  elegant  \v^y  of  ac- 
quainting the  purchasers  of  charitable  fame,  at  Mhat  bai^king 
hoitses  their  names  and  tubscripticns  will  be  registered. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Calqnhonn  and  many  very  ^yorthy 
^dpTe  that  this  moral  dehasement  had  its  origin  in  the  Frqncb 
revolution.  It  is  the  natural  consetjuencti,  we  fear,  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  wealth,  of  ^he  jiic teased  population  of  manufacturipg 
towns  and  villages,  and  above  all  of  the  want  of  educatiou  to  check 
aij  4  jest  rain  the  propensity  to  vice, 
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•vee^iii  in  tt^. habit  of.  travelling  must.  be.  sensible  bo\^ii^fic||  ythe 
comforts  df  the  lower  classes  liave.  beenjextended;  hfiSi^s  them 
better  fe^d,  belter  clothed ^  a iicT  better  housed  dma  x\wy  were  at  any 
former  perincl^ — mare  cK'aiify  in  thtir  persons  mid  dwellings,  ttiem- 
selve*  and  ihc  Lr  diirdreii  more  healthy  and  vigoroits.  He  will 
observe  the  avt:niies  t(i  Ajvtiry  town  enlivened  with  com  for  la  hie 
snmit  villas  aud.ueut  ci#Mig>il»V  auilljiiv  the  m^iiufacturin«r  districts 
whole  towiia  fuecii^ji^jfvii^B  liut  3^ttl\i^iling-house  stood  before- 
Iti&ttad  of  mia^rahle  v^dud  i  lioytjft  ^y  tb€[]§i(teii  of  thi^  public  road^^ 
4:hqkjsdiOp=astiUif«ry  frtifl  ore  in  Imhintj  and  in  France,  with  a  dung- 
bill  ib^  fto^t  andupn^dle  belund^ustf^d  off  a  few  li^lesis  beings 
.co.v^ml  wlUi  dirt  wid  ifjtgi^^  whose  sqaalitj  tlop^^^  bc»(^^Alt  not 
Hiercly  a  atajie  of  poverty,  but  of  extrenie  indigence  and  wisc^ry^ 
once  too  commdA  a  sight  in  thw  comitry — he  will  now  ohjerve  tlir 
humblest  catiage  ckan  aiwl  cumfoitable,  its  little  garden  bid  out 
in  :>bed«  of  h^rbs  and  flowers ;  aiid  the  woodbine  and  tlie  j«|s$Hminr 
«¥ej^preadiog  the  doors  and  windowis;  these  are  indications  ai' 
.comfort  miA  plenty.;  for  ijriien  men  pla^t  ros«5s  they  are  not.  iii 
iWMj;t)8jittejlWCQ6fraitk3^QfJift,  .lyB/uipc.    ;J   loa  hli/ov. 

Miii  Colcfthbm'ffifkime,  Mimeifs^^ioi^i^:^-  pf  Grje^t^.)Pfitijfti?|. 
The  late  bullion  question^  which  occnpiecl  the  attentJM|iK  a^^if^- 
plar)fmbtb0ilpini^,.a£i|ntoy  nU^  m^j^fk^^if^  how.'nmihi,o^nioi\s 
jwiimo^t  Maiji40Q^^i'[llie^fVcbiifeLt4  ^j^tect^qedpn^idafiirespf^^illg 
Aif  fiiporiii^jir^iKgrVi  ^etboi^pra  a(iiQlhdr9:9nd  tfie  nio^q^«<jleai^rp 
Ihi^dl).  andilh^)  riN«luti«|is;of;  a  cinnmitte6'<)f .  th^  l^uaj^^f  iQ^^ 
^iNditoty  wbi)j  hid  takfn  ^^eatjiainii  to  a^c^ertja^i  tb^  t^tht^yn^i^t 
4tttde.iby:Ke^qIuiiona  afrai^omrary^teiid^^a^pas^ed  k^..nie  w^^)^ 

'bo08€xf  '   '..r    •^.;    )p- .    jf.r  •  •"■    i       -  .  .     r  '"Ki<'j  frit^T 

i  The  general  opiriioo,ihaweyer,,wa«,jthi»t  ^.]^i4p(0r|pi||(i^iK:^'^p^ 

4iepirecia!led>  :au4  <;oni^u<tHtIy  jtbtt  4tie  fiirculatiQn^p^iA^l^,)^  mQ^^t 

to  individiidU,  M^as  uijt^:i^titi  ta  the  n^tiona^  (^r^fiijt.v  ^XM^fl^cyf^f^ 

taoii  was  <suppose4  l^  ^Hsk^from.mi^i^cessive  «9filie^,^^iQh,iiPM#& 

pa|>er^  like.ievery  otbei' article  in  i4^  xiiack^C  wbose>s^pplj^.(^]^p<pi^ 

the  demand,  to  fa^Hu  value;  jand  thei^yil  thi9Rirb(y^opQ9j^iQlie4il»ira$ja 

rise  in  the  price  of  evi9r(yin^«;e$sary.of  :life^  isih  f^fk^tX,  {hi^W^(WS> 

whiiib w<HLild:bave heen  preci^dy  |he $i^m^ m4  ipffth^sa^Nc^-^inMiVy 

' horn  ^15. excess  of  moyKeiriJiilatiiig.  is^giwi|Ofit0 j|iall§r  ,>ff|i^ 

.  W€re  gold,  or  ailv€irii^^aper>cla/0reign,4?piin|ri«?ft<fe9x§Wl^fliw^ 

-ifrom,  aa«excs^Mre  festii^ibf'  pstje^li: w^W;  fee  thejoss^pg  <;i)(?diii^ 

.<thp>los*jof;«m)fide«<!e.iwijlto4pi|y^r  i(»i^t\[^^      ^     n^^rLj  arit  v.J  /Id. 

K  lai  tjnieeqliencei/Qfi  tbev-vp«is^frti^,Df!/|h«>  Bpfikj/cgtpcjti^*  ]^iK;^) 

'-■r    ;   .;.ii  Joij  .u.'  ;■    .  ii   .'Lf*    jot  'v^u't.-i  ■•:  i  ;ij  >t»  >..■  vil   ^«i  tWS?* 
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hn^x^  been  etii(iloyetrcUiefly  to  ivplacc  ili^  ^(i«ii^l\«iiftrlHibr.iuiiti^ 
cka Wf  1  far  otlier  pur |>ose*:'"  Frnm  tliti  ct>m  lil^iicem^ttt  o  f^  ^  ibii^^ 
Ibnietilttrv  inquiry  in-  J 8 TO,  these  ^*boHy  ^km:Ff>e^l%dif '  tiiid*  wA 
\Mon\iy  of  tcm-ATk  thai  hi  xh^  eig^t  i^mn  pui^Mitg  tliwt  'in^iHrt\ 
the  'increjjsts  iti  the  issue  of  paj^er  tms  nr»  more  tHiul  :Ar^  mit- 
Utimt  wlierejs  iirtlM  year  iibne  it  Wd^  Jbitt  miWhimv^  ^T^HftfmiB 
ho  mc^MA  of  a^jf^itnining  what  the  amttuitt  was  of  jfottt  i;^nUbi£ifL 
eiihition^  wlieHrite  B^nk  slHpti»<led  its  eush  pavrtiei^ts;  h  Itfirbeoii 
ronjecturecl  at  kbnut  1 ,5  n>iNiona ;  nud  if  so,  the  Hift'em^^e:  betivecft 
*^3i  fniiliQns  of  mixed  mrrency  in  l7fJ7t  «i**J  '3?^  millioris  in  1814, 
would  not  he  equivaleiit  to  the  differenct^  of  ttiO  nntbilar  eailttttl 
and  expenditure  &t  Um3  two  perimlii,  were  not  tho»eib4tr  mitlbib  of 
fltti^k  notes  capable  of  performing  more  business^  amlii)  U>sii  tii*^, 

tk^ivfn  gold. 

''^^lii^defHwidrtion  ityf  paper  'vmb  infeited  fr<>m*<«tfOjtfiet^  cmimliH 

'^ti^4-  TFhe uidl^ket  price  bf  biiUk>ti iv)6^ so  h]gli>flb09«  Aieumt 

^irio^,  that  d^'^tiitiesi  dfier  its  ^kppeayaiUi^'  fri(^ffl  triiieiihlipii^  widi 

^t^YdrSCv;  ^iper  cunlDiicy/  instead  of  its^andttrd-if^he  of^9til. 

' ^t  tliisjpeiriod  various  causes  cotitribuled  to  raise  tiie  prioe  ^  b^ 

4i^.    That'  Wbidi  '<>peratert  ^nojsl  powerfuMy  was  bur  i«iti)dnae  fo* 

reign  expenditure.     Tlie  wants  of  government  >%  ere  so  urgtmt  tb 

^sij^ply  lx>rd  WjeKiingtoD's  army  with  specie^  that  there  vcas/a  ton- 

^s^UI  ^^t^etitibh  in  t(j^  liiarkept  between  rtie  governmeiit  landtile 

^Ji^ilQ&'detili^i  eh&h  Strivitig  who  fidiould  bid  most  for  an  article  jdf 

*Ni^Mib  4bis  6ne  had  an  interest  in  raising  the  price,  aiidlbe  othoan 

iitlperiotiSi'ti^cessitY'Of  jj^urobaskig^     Some  idea  may  be  i^rme^fm 

•46-  tlife  %'mo&nt  oPbuifibiiand  ypecie  sent  toSp^n  for  the  i6e^  of 

buriirifty  in  <te  COin^e  of  five  years,  from  die  declaration  of  the 

CbkilC6tl6r  of  tb^  ]B)ccbei|Usery  tb^t  within  six  months,  the  sum^of 

^fqtti^*-ttii)1i6n^'^^j4t<ig'9»  «p«cie  bad  been  sent  fix>m  England  to 

^able  tliat  army  to  m^v^^    'Aiis^  state  of  things  could  not  fait  to 

t^r6ckrbe  ai  very  uufWvoiK^able  rate  of  exdiange;  aggravated  proba- 

blv  hv  the  balance  of  trade'  beiftg  i^nstus :  the  ddntinental  systems 

^^baU>ffffi»dt;t^Qlatt'eii«ltiD  ill  stride,  except  that  of  a  Itnmed  inf)pai. 

iatlcb  by  licences  in  exchange  for  bullion ;  it  was  not  merely  the 
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ialance  of  trad^,  therefore,  but  the  w  hcJe  amQunt  of  trade  tjiat  w£^ 

That  the  high  price  of  bullion  and  the  great  depreciation  of  the 
foceigu  exchanges  ^ye^e  in  a  great  degree  occasioned  by  the  magni- 
tude of  QU)c  expenditure  on  the  coniiiEent,  is  obvious  fi  oui  the  fol- 
lowing facts  p  Soon  after  the  peaqe  ^ith  France  was  capcluded, 
the  price  of  bullion  fell  from  ,£5 :  \0s.  to  ^4  :U)s,  the  ouucej  or  23 
per  ceut.  and  the  exchange  >vith  Hatn^^urgh  became  n^ore  favour*- 
able  auo  gradtfall^  rpse  ^^Q  per  cept-  or  approached  as  near  to  par 
as  the  inai:l£e,t  ^priqe  of  buUioi^  had  sub^^i^^^  to  the  mint  price  of 
gold. 

The  experiment  of  suspending  all  cash  payments^  it  must  be 
confessed;  was  a  bold  one;  and,  b3  Lord  Liverpool  pronounced 
it,  in  his  reply  tb  Lord  Grenville^s  crimination  of  a  measure  which 
he  himself  had  becit  a  humble  instrument  in  promoting, 

*  pne~of  the  most  memorable  amotijg  the  whole  number  of  the  emi- 
nent sijrvices  of  tfiat  great  man  whom  we  all  deplore — one  that  was 
characteristic  or  his  geJiius — ane  that  bore  the  strongest  impression  of 
that  magnaniraoub  spirit  which,  kncnving  thtj  evil  interpretation  and  the 
dhloquy  that  would  be  lb i own  upon  the  measure,  was  yet  fully  prepared 
to  encounter  prejudice  for  the  public  welfare.  He  knew  the  alarm  which 
it  mu&t  create  in  its  commencement — the  strong  prejudices  tl^at  must 
be  excited— the  dark  forebodings  to  which  so  new  and  tbrmidahle  a  step 
musib  give  rise ;  and/  continues  his  lordship,  *  while  I  csmidt^ufBdehtty 
admire  and  applaud  the  spirit  which,  anticipating  alt  tlibW  ditise- 
queoces,  boldly  resolved  at  once  upon  the  mq^sure,  I  caQpot  ^ijl^ regard^ 
it  ai^he  source  q^  pur  most  successful  efforts  in  the  general  cau8er^*«A^  ' 
in  DO  slight  degree,  the  very  means  of  national  salvation/ 

We  verily  believe,  indeed,  on  looking  back  to  that  portentous  |:ifne> 
that  had  not  Mr.  Pitt's  comprehensive  mind  anticipated,  what  after- 
-mards  happened,  with  regard  to  the  disappearance  pf  s^^e^  fid^ 
delayed  the  measure  till  the  evil  day  came,  no  expedients,  no  exef- 
tions,  no  sacrificeg  On  the  part  of  individuals  cottld^by^ity^poaSiM 
bility  have  enabled  U9  to  struggle  thi'ough  a  war  utiexad^pftOd  il^iite^ 
duration  and  ex penditure.  Every  new  alarm  would  h^ye  occ<iisiP|i^ 
a  run  upon  the  bank ;  every  guinea  drawn  from  thenc^wotddhavie^ 
been  boarded,  melted,  or  exported ;  public  <^redit  would  h^ye  beep, 
shakea-^all  trade  and  commerce  at  a  stand,  and  a  peace  been  sun- 
.  mitted  to  on  any  terms.  '  '•    ' •  v    .»  v    ~ .  \ 

On  the  national  debt,loanS;,  and  taxes,  our  obseryat|on?.  tnu?t  ^^ 
very  brief ;  but  we  wish  to  notice  the  erroneous  ppauiaQa/v^tucJi 
many  entertain  of  them.  When  Mr.  Hume  predicted  the  bank* 
rtoptey  dP  Great  Brrtairf  whenever  her  publit  dJefM^i^t^  .'ajno^J^V 
to  one  hundred  millions,  we  have  no  doubt  a  majority  of  liis  readers 
ag^niesced  in  the  truth  of  the  prophecy.     If  any  one  had  then  ven^ 
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tured  to  inaiutain  lljat  ten  times  that  sun»  would  one  day  have  hfien 
ransed  by  indhiduals  far  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  he  M'ould  h^Ve 
incurred  die  suspicion  of  being  a  visionurj  or  a.  madmaiu  '  A  li^^^ 
satid  and  a  thousand  times  have  we  been  told  that  diis  deibt  cmild 

.  be  carried  no  liigher;  that  it  kmds^  and  clogs,  and  pFesses  duwn  tlie 
energies  of  the  nttion,  jiiid  yet  in  spile  of  all  those  potidterons  epi- 
thets, its  weight  has  increased  fron*  year  to  ycaiV  ani  still  Ae  iiittioii 
is  huoyaiUi  ft  has  beeo  rt^pR-STCUted  as  the  gi*eate3to#  ntttiotiai  «vilsf^ 
and  yet  none  can  deuy  that  the  nation  has  continued  to  ilourisU; 
Tliat  it  haH  a  limit  is  most  certain;    but  it  is  as  certain  thai^noh^ 

.  wiii  pre^d  to  ii*  the  pniiat  ^bem  thut  limit  ii  to  fee  placed,*'/.  ^^ 

*  lis  pmgrefis  i^  Tbila  stated  b^  Mr-  (k^Ignli|]Wii^^  .  ^  ^  »  * J^l^'ijl fli  ^ ;,  is|    j^^* 
/.^crca5<;  in  tba  jeign  gf  King  VVUIIaiti    ^  ^  'tOI  *a^  Ja^ «     l5,7S0^iPt^rf  ^ ' 
I>cbtatlbaaccmIonofQafLi)Aitn<3      ^^^'^T**    *''*♦"    1fi,394»ri^"   "'*''  .^J^l^?*^ 

Iklit  Bt  ih«  accf^vBion  DrCeorpr  Ip  , '   - 1  f  ^  •  (^*.  r>^ J  ^     ^  i} !  45 j3lSi  j'  <  j ;  f ,  rt  ^ J|&  1^3^ 

Debt  at  tifie  ncce^aion  of  G«^rge  IL    ^  '    t"  '  ^*'^*'''^      53/l#a^5S'"^  '    '"^51^17 3il 

Debt  at  t h«!  eoi;!) nieuet^inc  1  it f^  t\ le  SpnuliU  4 ar  X7S^       46M y^M  ^\:*'n**t t^^Of^ 

Delrt^att^'feIT^  6f(!.efepadsb  Wft?  ^''f  *  *''  't^*'*  ''  mi&$Jl^   ^    '  *  Ad^i^^ 

k    U[*\\^iff    'I        — ?V4^1l   Jtl^ifg  -'U  4.^ 

DehtatthccDajmeficeimtntofttiewFJ^SS  ^  ^  1.  ?1.^7t.il«*  ,  t  SM^JTlT 
JiHJrtiwtf'irftrlAg  trit>  wat'  '-    "  a'^"      w'^'*'*  *l^^-ht"t?.ll  J.irtW  *»  ^J'^^ll^ftO* 


Tccrewd  during  the  peace  r  -  -        ,    10,739,793 

Wtftft^  tl^f  ConniMui«i«e»t  of  tbb  Aiaeikah  w^t  17176-  1.36,948,^^ '  •  4^76,821: 


^.JfAt^'fli^'tVjflidUitoiibfthcr^Tiiericanvar  11^8.1  '  238,484,870              ^,>f^,9b5 

f)iem^0*^m9g^KfVf^        ■    "            -            ^  4*Tj5^1,S6r       ^        14«WW9 

^'£3,^  f  «^f ^^^^^^       «f  the  Revolutionary  war  J  'gg^y^g^go^     ^  "  :  34^6.336 

J7iercfl«c  during  the  war            -            -           -  327,469/565      •;'    ll2S4lAe 

Defe  iit  ^i'  coriclbston  of  the  Jtevolutiooary  war  1801  5^1,?03,i74         '  -.26',428,4^$ 

M-W^feda^lig^Nl^eice       '     '^\        \-            -  40,207,806 '    '    '  ^-*' i907!i47^ 

■r!nd   '^f|j  '"V)'^     (      '■.'•'■•     ''              •  -I")!! — .-^^       .i  'jffti  1^  li.u 

t  at  thje  commenceii^iii  of  t^  Frencb  wa;p  ib  18p3  601^11,O8a  . , .  ^  £(^,73^966 

'-"'^^"*"^^^-'-*-       •    "•  >       .-..  ^  34i;78j>8^j^  j^^ ,. ^^  ^Af^'f^a. , 
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ai^cin.  iJfl8]Fifefe^b«dfiQftc||er>il»i«.offffci^^ 

and  m  179.3  was  still  farther  increased  by  tbe  addition  oftismB^ffif^d 

wg^^^c^j^ft  9te*.i5*ttlk$*!«w»itb»  jp^  Qr,*jr^ . 

oi^ml^tf>m^mlsis(4Mw[^  i6il^^4)iw(hp%,Al^i^S^^uiA^^n} 

chargeA^4bftegAIII|i«fpi*fi?ft  fQRii*tQ>5^4»icli«niqf .  th^  wti^nrfitd^itG^ 
afQi?gn^^i^PQAShMnr*y,i^J  1^393:  ifo.  Wi^if  >  J*($>Q*t|^i#qsi|oio 
inig*iaytore»irad^xt?«4(WW>ttfa<?4urQ|,  i%«i^«lm^d^rrBe,]f0iH[|4^<f,(jr 

Bu4iij\(j[tali  w^^lfcMf  JP'Jta^^s^.^b^ipwgsft^iv^jg^  t|^9«.a 

brgs^th^tftCcWPiHf t*(N¥rf/>v^aitb  <MM}^|miv^r^i.^li4e% ftejtpri^sy)^       ; 
thflBMferiHfeew|Kjfiwi|)ri|fljiqb.,tb^  lfltQ^eQntotjb^)^i©ptH*Ait»  jte'K 
ra^jVi9e  fidfl  $»  lbi]ftWi$wq9to0c$^^bet4ti:^l)g^9t  i«^ 

oi>>dipHikiiliIreail}iaiqai4n^N^ed^  im  h^miihMilm^miqe^C 

th9ii[ff|)Me4iQi^h, fleeing  J«ftr^fjiiiir„|i)i)|lrt<lrtj|  |pr^^q 
influx  of  capiul  created  by  ^tii^  4^}iQ|ir^  ^B9id^^Af^4ti«B  p^HtWd^ 
of  this  mighty  empire,  _      _    _      - 

But  tbe  evil  may  be  s^d^tO  consist  ifttfiir  takes  required  to  pay 


posed  to  deny — every  one  feels  their  effect— many  are  gnevou^ 

TotaU '" 

Debt  I 

nil 


»;  funded  and  unfuoded  debt  Irt  of  F^t  1813    ,,, .  94^195.951  SOA^I^l 


oppressed 
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tax^igbtt^efili  i^ti^e^?    'i^rdi^% %U^^^^  Amof^'t^^tiU^^^ 

of  Im^fitigUdl^  Oky^cellot'^f  ^k  Ehdb^u^r,  Ai^Hi^M^lti^tttti'dd^i  ^ 

hii^fftit*  iMjieaUftei  whtliieir  trtiei^  fdl^y  it  tendhe^l  l(t'k>w«f  ifapd^u^ 

becrA  «li^blM^O'ill^ii^e  tbrdugbtlie  Mhmi  Mid  with«iiC'#h(eli'aH!' 

mMftdiltl^liifr  tb«  iHink  MrithbeMMitr  <^a$if  j^^Mnu.  •  [t%a»iinbtvi 
by  »((iMildfig'*^^aMd»  ^  de9pc«d«iley  thbt'^Mf;  fitu^tki^t  dle^^ 
pe«4^<tf  ^^talld'tb.W^tder  tb^  stOFm.>    Hi^ipibt  dt^theibckii 
«hMM4yttft«ekst^nMii46hiiir4ttl«iig«r.  w  »       '  '  '^'>  *''  i '  -  >  ^  ; 

Ak*;*  'Vf.  ,  We  Fehel€kshion:   fey  J.  Wl'Ctinninghfeiii,  A.  M: 
Txcar  of  Half  6^.'  8v6.  6p.  18(5.     LAndbti.    CadeH  M  Da^ 

1^,HJ!  very  fiiited  opportunity  jFor  tlie  introduction  of  liumour 
l  .,'ln|to  serious  siibjec^^  has  amounted  alAidst  to  a  tot^  exclusion 
of  it  from  religion  f  lor  where  the  matter  enforces  the  most  solemo 
altetttfo^,^'*'e  revott" irtthe  iiApropriety  of  gri^^sque  illustration :  and 
tlii^,fMrlje^S^ifi9e^  \^  uiiisou^Vs'itb  ou|-  best  feelings*  ^a^  ^^,  ^^\h^ 
iished:as  ^  (^inciple  of  ^taste^'Taoknowledged  by  those  wiio  are  ipost^  <  :^ . 
;'6frj^dgifl^,;'awdi^S^p^     hy  aft  who  Are  inflaeBced  by  re^  ■'' 
'xpihi'oni  fmineyFafyyifter  t^c?  Refer maiioti/virHeii  )^bleti)iijf  ;^^ 
•jn  "  divinity .  ' 
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*?j*^  The  Fetvei  Cushion.  .  Jajc. 

divinky  appealed  in  iu  low^r  walks,  in  defence  of  die  cap  and 
^urpliee^  and  Uie  proper  postures  of  devotion^  the  pulpit  became 
the  organ  of  loud  inid  railing  disputation ;  nor  was  the  ^aine  sf»inl 
entirely  subduedj  whcu  controveisy  wa^  diverted  to  more  important 
subj^ts  :  the  infidel  was  to  be  combated  with  hh  own  weapons ; 
and  if  ridicule  J  as  in  lat^r  timesj  prescribed  the  melltod  of  «ttaicV 
«fid  supplied  tlie  want  of  argument^  the  sneers  were  retorted  ^vilh 
a  quaintness  of  wit,  too  neaily  allied  to  petulance  and  scurrility. 
And  here  we  may  ["iriucl pally  boaiit  the  In'iprovement  of  modern 
controversy ; — witli  the  same  arguments  to  enforce,  we  have  felt 
tile  dignity  of  the  subject  J  and  forborne  to  sport  with  die  solemnity 
ef  truth,  dr'  even  to  appear'iu  her  defence  with  uiiconsecrated  ar- 

niour.      '  /,  ,     * 

Bnt  though  the  subject  of  divinity  U  thus  secured  from  profana-' 
tion^  connected  a^  religion  eKlcrually  is  with  the  worlds  it  must! 
create  incidental  topics  of  general  allusion  ;  and  vvliile  its  minister  | 
are  distinguished  by  ^itnution^  by  peculiar  habits  or  acquirements, 
they  are  e^thibited  to  closer  observation  in  their  lives  and  manners,  t 
Few  tlierefore  are  die  representations  cif  dramatic  life,  ju  which  th^  I 
cleriqal  chaiicter  escapes  an  introduction:  it  liirni^es  a  ready  ad-  * 
vocate  of  firtue,  or  an  enemy  of  vice;  iometimes,  as  in  Richardson,  * 
wamkrirtg^  into  grave  discussions,  ^hich,  however  useful  for  disci- * 
pline,  are  prejadicial  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative;  but  more' 
generally  moralising  with  traits  of  caricature,  which^  artfully  placing' 
the  best  intentions  at  variance  with  common  sense>  provoke  a  smile  | 
at  honest  simplicity,  or  broader  laughter  at  ill-jud^ed  preciseitess.! 
The  memory,  we  fear,  of  Mr.  Abraliam  Adani^  is  more  fondly 
cherished  in  his  distresses,  as  the  incendiary  of  his  own  mannseript 
jEschylusj  or  as  the  half-drowned  king  of  Bohemia,  than  as  the  ia*^ 
trepid  guardian  of  innocence  and  virtue.  It  in  hardly  to  be  ex- . 
pected  that  the  writer  shoidd  withhold  the  exercise  of  a  favciiuitfr^ 
talent,  that  he  should  conduct  us  into  the  tract  of  merriment,  and  - 
suddenly  shift  the  humour  for  the  sake  of  moral  consistencyp  or  in^ 
exchange  for  person  id  eccentricity,  preserve  the  dull  pi  ogrjielgf  of . 
chariicier.  .      .^ 

With  these  prepossessions  against  the  application  of  wit  to  re- 
hgions  subjects,  and  with  this  scepticism  on  the  practicable  nmon 
of  seriDiLS  morality  with  hfimorcms  story,  we  read  die  littlepubli* 
cation  before  us.     It  is  an  effort  to  introduce,  in  a  light  and  cheer--. 
fifl  narrative,  the  important  objects  of  religion,  and  without  any- 
perplexing  descant  on  immaterial  controversies,  to  point  out  thd» 
distin^lishing  merits  olf"  that  church  which,  after  ail  the  cavils  at* 
tlie  envied  opulence  of  its  establishment,  after  all  the  imputation' 
6u  th^  bigoted  protection  of  the  stalCj  owes  its  principal  support 
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IB15.         '  The  Feit4t  Ciishion.  4S5' 

to  qoipijiQn  Wp^  ^ud  fedipg,  tbe  .2;el|l9mii  sioS  ^mH^d  |tc[vik»^s . 

of  truth.    '         ^  \-  -  ,  :  ■     ;..;\^^^,: 

'  Tlie  Velvet  Cuslnon/  from  the  reign  of  Mary  to  iJie  pre^etd.^ 
tim^Sj  surviving  the  vicissitudejs  of  CathQlIc,  Proles  taut,  aiid  D^in- 
seatinf  worship  in  pubHc^  ^iid  of  individual  devotion  in  pmato,^ 
and  finally  devolving  to  ttie  pufpit  of  a  retired  parish  in  Wesl;moi!^, 
land,  becomes^  rather  awkwardlyj  its  o^vn  historian  to  a  vicjff  hi  the 
fortv-fifth  year  of  hb  iucurahency.  Of  its  object  we  give  the  (ql^ 
lowing  account.  _    ^^  i/.^ij^o% 

f  From  tbe  Pisgah  of  the  pntpit  I-ibava  seen  mo^  of  t^e  greiiC  m€*i  fltf » 
Buccessive  ages,  wboin  piety,  cnstom,  accident^  or  tli^ir  wlVes,  Imy^r 
brought  to  church*     In  the  same  commanding  situation  1  have  h^ard 
all  the  best  preachers  of  three  centnries.     Thus  all  the  ^rand  questjcMis 
in  religion  and  morality,  and  by  dint  of  fasts  and  thank sgivjtigs,  in  poll-  , 
tics,  have  been  submitted  to  my  consideration;    A  ad  when  conveyed^ 
for  warmth  during  the  week,  from  the  pulpit  to  the  ve^tJ-y,  I  haie  heaf^ 
all  sortb  of  questions  discussed,  in  all  sorts  of  tempers  by  all  sovU  of  nieir^/ 
Tbe  clerks,  sextons  and  pew-opcners  also,  a  ctasai:^f  persons  falsejy 
thought  to  have  little  to  do  witli  the  aiiaii-s  of  the  church,  except  t5 ' 
take  one  fee  for  burying  the  dead,  nnd  sometimes  nnothar  for  digging 
them  up  ag»in,  have  given  me  much  information.     Th^y  P^^Yf  indeed, 
inferior  parts  in  the  ecclesiastical  drama  j  but  as  for  a*  free  imd  fluent 
elocution  goes  to  form  an  actor,  they  have  probably  few  superior|,j 
^Amidst  such  privileges,  I  trusty  I  have  not  been  altogether  idle,  ^  At^d^ 
if  you  are  curious  to  see  the  result  of  my  cogitations,  and  to  <*amparer- 
them  %vith  your  own,  you  have  now  the  opportunity.     The  paper  fn, 
your  hands  contains  an  accoiiTit  of  much  that  I  have  heard  and  seenJ. 
wi(b  my  own  comments  upon  it/ — p.  J 2,      '■  ^  ,  .i:^:    ^-^    /i  lOt  l  uj  _\*n 

Ttie  worthy  vicar^  to  whom  this  is  addnsS3i^;is  me''^ul^p^ 
divine,  A  pinch  of  suutf,  rarely  a  pipe,  an  occasional  nap  and|S 
trifling  complaint,  compose  his  frugal  stock  of  bodily  indnjgence 
and  mortificalJon;  and  except  a  digresj^Ive  leaning  to  loyalty  and 
tythes,  his  whole  muid  is  concentrated  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
tbe  church,  and  moie  particularly  of  his  own^uck.  Of  his  mo^e 
ofiifewegive  the  following  e^s tract:    '     »^^  ^^  •i^^J-^i  -^1  ^^'*^V 

',It  was  a  rule  with  him  uKv^ys  to  follow  up  his  morning  pet  ttioag  to 
his  Father  in  heaven,  by  resuming  the  study  of  that  blessed  book  with 
wlnCh  he  had  closed  the  day.  After  this  he  called  together  his  circle 
of  |ifey*head^d  servants,  to  join  him  in  devout  supplication  for  blessingji' 
upon  his  family  and  upon  the  world,  Tfien  he  break fasied,  Thep, 
chietiy,  though  not  excl y si vely,  by  devout  reading,  be  laid  up  *nateriab 
ioT  the  sermon  of  thy  next  Sunday.  Then  he  visited,  peHiap^,  soma- 
cottages  in  his  village,  instructed  thoignomnti  rebuked  flie  careleas^  oif 
bound  lip  the  wounds  of  the  brokt^n-U  carted,  and  taught  the  in,  without^ 
appealit>g  to  his  own  case^  tliuugli  no  one  who  saw  bimi  could  help  niak- 1 
jng  the  application,  how  "  happy  is  the  people,  w  ho  have  tbe  Lord  for 
their  God.*  '-^p.  '^8, 

Having 
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¥scmX9[hos  has  /^ialh fv\b  Iq  i^'jiusi.  /i*-«:i,iAfU  :i.n^:^ino''  ^  Ifit^fcieiioj 
•There  was  om  Bpspm  wFuch  ^mrect  au  hwjoys  and  sorrows,  rre  had 

!■  She.iuKlJtaiight  hereelf  M  (ove  whaicver.h^lMtJr  ^BUai^i^^fi 
k  fgitHgi^;^i?^)MtVH>M^^lft)^  ^ga^^tl^'!itfav¥^4uHi  4ii^€iifc&  erf 

$aaibdSrlwj^itPliM4ac6u;dev^M»ii^ 

9^1#  t!^i^  mV^  of  ^H^$  Bcrntmientti,  this  i^fiecUon  of  all  btsjeelk^ 
there  ^h  [^liil  discoverable  the  distihgui^iiag;  features  of  feimJe 
jfjfedimi ;! '  lluit  Ttrtimte  sup^riiMendeiice  over  his  triilmg  habits,  those 
^d(iHMiition!^  on  hb  bodj fy  health,  mid  t}ie  B\y  practices  on  his  diet^ 
^kh  Ttturk  ih^  J«itbM  Avite,  and  nhich^  whtrthei-j  in  thi»  inatiiiKe^ 
Ui#y  \V*T^  <^i»sidered  a^  the  merflowings  of  lovej  or  ihe  triftJ*  of 
Jiatiatit*e,  vierir  AubmitUd  to  with  ciiual  resignatiOrt,  If  lis '^reaii 
mk>  tid  ^  ti  p  w  ,1 H  re  mil  idfed  o  f  Hi  e  iin^rt  li  t  t  c  s  iii  re  of  h  i  s  lunga  ^ ;  1  f  he 
dramk  his  tea,  bis  nerVea  were  eorisidttddy  the  mieqiial  iiiistiure  of 
bkck;  and  if  his  fimcy  ever  wandered  iu  thfe  regions  of  theoi ogj^ 
it  wa*  r^:alled  by  a  memetito  of  the  hour  of  bed*  We  were  par- 
ticularly plcaijed  widi  the  esijcritial  difibrenee  of  character  tn  ihm 
\Y<3gi;tJiy  couple  \  with  tliose  contrasts  iu  triHes  vihicli  offer  iio  in- 
tf:rniptlQn  ,to  the  striete^t  unison^  and  yet  mark  the  distioguishifig 
pr^pt^rtiess  pf  their  luinds,  I'he  vicar^  iiidignaut  at  ihe  holes  with 
which  ihei  puntanicul  hulberthad  pierced  his  cushion,  id  transported 
ttithe  controversies  of  other  centuries;  the  careful  lady  fefleets  on 
the  wasteful  consumption  of  cotton  in  repairs:  he  foresees^  in  the 
eonteibpl  «>f  his  suq)licej  the  iasult  to  religion  itself;  she  exhiustt 
ifcr  sensibility  on  the  neglect  of  her  own  hand}-work :  he  dem3ft<& 
tlie  coiiBequcnce  of  a  successful  rebellion  of  the  brunches  against 
ilie  stem  \  she  hunies  to  gather  her  young  chicken,  straying  fr^ty 
ijie  dumi :  l^istly,  the  vicar  pi  ognosticates  Lhe  snffocutiun  of  popci^ 
iiy  die  general  diftusiou  o*  the  Bible,  *  Supipose,  my  love^*  (said 
llie  old  lady,)  to  Mhom  die  mere  name  of  the  Bible  alwayt  suggested 
her  own  duties  with  regard  lo  it,  '  we  now  read  our  own  cliapt€i 
and  go  to  Led/  {p.  2(].)  X<>  complete  this  picture,  of  hai:vic^yi 
the  influence  of  religion  was  ulwaysj  over  Uiera,  In  earlier  yoiilh, 
when  life  engages  hy  its  own  attractions^  snd  the  mind, buoyant  wiffi 
liap^iinesK^,  ilien  fioni  the  feclinjr  of  mortality^  they  checked  the 
ilioughtless  i-apUire,  vviih  the  hnilowed  thought  of  God:  m  their 
tultr  day,  when,  with  the  decaying  senses,  enjoyments  /adeijau^ 
nature  grow  s  ^^ad  and  weary,  tlicre  was  for  them  a  steady  iiaj  of 
^getting  light,  which  softened  the  abniptnefts  of  the  decline^  strength- 
nifd  resignation,  and  gave  assurai>iy»  to  hope;  '  They  did'i^ 
{Irtif  ehipter  ^nd  rose  ffi>m  it,  si*  1  hate  hfard  ihcm  sal^'they ^l^it}^ 

^'     N  did, 
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We  have  only  to  wish  oiat  the.  picuite  of  the  lady  haa  ''^^^jMOf/l 


figiwe&io  thj^  tb»oJifgtymii>drogdtliitLM|«b&t4«^rir^  i j^odirSeUfM^ 
Minister  and  Berkley.     If  tlte   reader  should  have  formeAS^hiq 

^Mi  finfl  irfso  ^<Miir:iDthj  pit  fii?^^^^  (WkiiAirftwrb^aatbi^  t\<^fil0^ 

a|m'fiaHange  ihe  ccilotir  qf  ber  dotfjes.  agaihrh>  lik'^>  fef^lfcei'd; 
iSd'a^ahi'to  put  pitches  011  her  fuc^.  •  Slie  i^  tfgaitt-^feW*^  ti^I^c^  aeti 
bfe^t  a^  iW  j>Uy^-h(tuttej  and  who  sin^^  iirirst  it  the  Opftrft;  Slire  !f 'aedhi 
to  make  E<?ii  ri^itsia  &  day,  iwid  b(^  ten  timf^s  in  4  diiy  trying  to  talk ^rt* 
fidJyi  easily  SMad  pfjlitdy  about  nothing.  She- ib  to  be  agaio  dfUsht^ 
Ifi^h^lBe  new  ta^hioti^  and  a^uin  iingry  at  tKe  chaijge  ol  swi»c  tpidone, 
^[^^*U^j;^,  bfj  again  at  canh  untl  ganimg  at  niidiiigtt*  land  aga^a  i«  be4 
it):  i)f>otii  Shi;  IS  ro  bf  again  pleased  with  hypEJcrltJCiil  cgraplimeu^, 
and  again  distnil>ed  at  ima^inBiy  atlVoiils*  iihtf  h  to  be  agtiin  pljcased 
ifilh  ber  good  luck  at  a;inrinp[,  and  a^uin  tormer]t<.^iJ  ^vitk  the  loss  g|  iief 
JrtSSey,  She  is  agi^in  to  prepare  iierself  For  a  bhtb-uigUt,  and  again  to 
Sc^-'^ie  iown  full  of  gfk>d  company.  She  is  again  to  herir  the  csbali 
and  iiitrigMij^s  of  the  to\Vn  ;  again  10  have  secret  intelligetice  6f  j^Jvtli 
WtaourSj  and  enrrly  noti(!e  of  marriage*?,  qUarrels,  and  partings /  ^ 

'^^tu  the  decliiW  of  life^  she  has  recourse  to  religion  for  the  strong 
fconsuUona  so  necessarj^  to  her  existence^  and  which  pleasure  coi|ld 
iiu  longer  siimulate.  '  She  read^  talked  and  prayed,  all  that  aW 
might  feel,  and  wa*  as  much  a'Ctlfrbtiap  ou  her  knees  at  sixty,  aii  jjj: 
Ker  toilet  thirty  years  before/  ''We  give  the  conclusion  of  1$^ 
-cScUire^  the  taste  of  which ^'  ho^iTv^r,  is  very  indifferent,    '^    * 

-il%lK(rtu^ta(ithoU5h  ihtehad  ceased  to  love  any  thing  hertr,  *t;lt  nothing 
Iflli^jPliiUy^.  horror, of.  ^  hereafter.  1  fie  car  which  twdj  hs  it  Wisr*^ 
>Stf?y^.ber,,*ff^gti9Rs  from,  the  ^urth^  bad  not,  Hke  that  of  the  prophet^ 
i^li  tiatt5late4 
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43B  IJte  t^eitkf€iiii^n.'  Jan. 

Jfansl#r;l!e*fF  them  t6  heaven.     She  hutig  in  ^spens6  betweih  two  worI<i«j 
timdol  th^ijrtti  and  unlit  for  tile  otlien'—p.  96. 

-n.'l  hiu     ■  .^   :  ■■!;.'      ■■  ^  ^        ^  .  I  j:.    M  111 

The  character  of  her  niece  Selina  is  of  peculiar  interest.  'A 
gentler  spirit  was  scarcely  ever  let  loojie  aniidst  iht;  snares  atid 
tumult*  of  the  wofld/  With  a  niiud  loo  delicate  to  e^capne^  ibe  m- 
kf^tMm  of  ^ainpJei  and  tr>o  £usceptible  of  e&ternal  iullii£;nce  ta< 
remain  paaiiiv^p  she  caught  the  froul  of  superstition,  and  became 
'Jitter  for  La  Trappe  ilmki  for  the  holy  happy  fife  of  a  Christian/ 
Her  weaknesi^  of  mind  soon  preyed  upon  her  body  ;  '  a  consuiDi)^' 
lion  followed  J  and  I  saw  her,  at  tiineteen,  carried  out  to  the  grave,  > 
the  unripe  victini'of  a  neglected  education  and  a  spurious  faith/— 
pi^'IOth-'       '  .      ■■   .      ■I 

'■'  *Of  Mtinster^  to  a  certain  extent  a  character  not  nntnowB  in  the 
worfd^  we  cannot  quite  approve:  many,  we  believe,  are  no  entatigkd 
ill  tli€  prejudk-es  of  party  opinions,  that  they  can  form  no  other 
crikrion  of^wortb  in  society  thati  a  similarity  of  setttlttiait ;  of  un- 
qitestki^able  probity  themKelvcij,  they  require  in  others  only  tlie 
Shibboleth  of  tbdr  own  sect  on  questions  of  go\'ernment  or  re- 
ligion; and  to  a  perseverance  in  tlir^se  principles  they  atlribulc  !«- 
iegrily  nf  life*  If  to  this  bij^otry  (and  bigotry  is  not  the  exclii^ve 
property  of  one  party)  w-e  add  a  sternness  of  manner^  softened, 
perhaps,  by  an  occasional  act  of  charity ,  and  illumined  by  start* 
of  better  feeliugj  such  a  character,  we  apprehend,  is  within  ihe  ex- 
perience of  every  reader.  Still  there  is  in  tliis  no  exaggerated  vice, 
no  protligate  scorn  of  morality.  To  be  jrisited  therefore  with  the 
ruin  of  every  earthly  attachment,  and  with  a  shock  of  calamity  so 
violent  and  sudden  m  to  overwhelm  the  reasoHi  is  too  severe  a 
retribution;  this,  in  fictitious  characters,  gtioold  be^'reopemred^r 
th^ last  atrocity  of  wicked nesa*  ,-•         v     ^iin^jii!' 

iiV&  ^  contrast  to  the  above  we  have  the  cbftjEllcfeer  of .  iQeii^igsf.-^* 
To  those  who  may  be  of  opinion  that  there  ini^Xoo^img'fLlixileiof^ 
separation  between  the  parochial  clergry  an{l  iSieir  purii^ioaerSy  Mi'* 
who  consider  the  shepherd  with  his  flock  as  ^li j attentive  iatb^ in 
the  midst  of  an  affectionate  family,  we  mayv  safe^  i^otdmendf 
Berkley  as  fulfdling  these  superintending  chiuriues  iitriiieii'  iBOlIt 
practicable  extent.   Butwhilebe  appeared  at*  ^par^Mor^illiaitMiiAd:' 
liinn  it  was  his  delight  to  coutem|>lute  on  God^  «!  paeeenbeNkfttjh^ni'' 
the  line  of  his  duty  in  general,  uikI  partitulasrly'rjni  t?wo»initk^tes 
most  worthy  of  imitation .     On  subjects  of  controiver^  .10  'oLb^sv 

'His impresijjon  ^vos, that a^ the  child  hiul  no  rtgfit' fohopf^ifslfetoli^ 
comprehend  all  that  was  intelligible  to  the  matnifl«  V^isHbrSWIt^^^irf,'' 
far  lf!»i-shouH  man  prestimeto  dive  into  the  tnyit^iep^  &ii^;^'J^l^if^ 
once  taught  him  to  p re fttr  carrying  the  balance vatfaer  dinlf  thmvoiiti^ 
avoiding  cantendmg  parti*^  in  ^digion/^)-  iG^c  :.      w  .^i"  .1;  bns  gimajo 

.M  -It 
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wd  accordingTy  as  mt^j^  iB.^l^.,^cif]ftrffii9#}^|^^^ 

most  delightiqg  ii^  bis  favourite  attribute  of  ^  loiig-suffering^  and  tcfi-« 

der  mer^.'-*'ii  -  •■'  ^ ^H  "'^  ^'  ^'  *'-^  '•'■    -  '  '-^  -"'    '/iO-'.mn  vil  J 

liieidHdoteiaitjdragOBies^oftbK  Aamjsb  ^^Vlki^ay^sMiJAftU  bii^<»d» 
iti«rtqiJPntelli«^;:'  md  t^S4abfii(kfl  aei^e^AM  V|4iai'Ethdr,TDbt;dj«ii;^ 

arJlft&,Qii9 ipo^r  5rJLn^jnftl,£e,8Cife5,j^  ^^'m^/rTh^\btj7jol[o\  noil 
Tb'ft  Jl«?0 titUe^j^orts  of  poetr> J  kiltoWti^tJn  wilb  rii^ drcunisUncr) 
of  the  history^  derive  their  pritkcipai  merit  fram  an  cxnctcotitarmity 
tQ  itb^  view's lia^f fi., . ; Tl^y  qtji bra oe  w?  de^cri ptimi Bi  i > f  i  b caeiiel'^  vih*re 
iliaiaiBiate  objoct^  ar^  aSK)A;iatad  muU  great. e vetUd; and  liercuQ  ^r«< 
^i^^^es;  a^  f^y  CQLirain  DO  r^gg^  moock  of  roiinmiic  [^saioa. 
' T)>^y  .mthec  difco^vqr  a  limitaUmi  oF  fancy,  dmracteriHic  *>f  tWe 
p9^oi;al  divine:  ih^y^Er.e^k^'or  \m  originality  oriliougfat  witboiit  the 
ps^^,Qf  hia,prpfe9»OD,  they  admit  no  turn  of^xprjtasion  beyond  the 
a4w^tipn.of  ^cripttire  phraseology,  Tbe  ^Irst  is  entitled  Uie  '^  Vilr 
Iflge  ChuTQb.;'  the  next  i^  a  tnbute  lo  ttn^  niecooiT  of  ^n  only  aon ;  oJr* 
tbi^  wq  give^.tb^  ^QlcVudiiig  stauza  ;  and  tho^a  who  are  livclined  to 
sfli^e  at.tb^ftiipnitive  quaintnef^!^  of  the  a[i^icatio%  may,  yeti^ic-; 
kjiK)wl6clg0it9.neatiie$s  and  mmplicit}[,r^4 « *i  iHJiir  i:ti«^>9l  i»Miii  i** 

.  >        •  *  Tbisthe  He«t theme  that ^fbeers  my  voit^e*,    ':■"'  -'''  '^'^^    -^ 

i'.  The  gsave  ijy  n»t  iny  (iarbn^s  prison^  •:  .1^  t'oui  r.  a 

_.'     J       Tbe  .*^  stone"  that  covered  half  my }oJ«,  .♦     .j;.»  ....'•:  ^ . 

,,   ,'..  Is"roll'd  away  "  aud  **  he  is  riscn."/--p..lS«»:  .    Ut.-'.- 

.'Itisnotour  ^ish  tO'dwell  o^  the  obvioiis  blemif^bes 'f^t^Miditl;: 
the  lighter  parts  of  thi«  work.  We  wiU,  the^^fore,  leih'fe^  a*  onee^ 
tbeflftele  jokesaiid  todteless  witlieisms^of  the  vi^atj  and  express  xMir, 
stettmems  on  die  benefit  wliieb  sucb  a  perferniltnce  iriaj  be^  ealco^ 
lated  to  pro^oe^onlbe  publit  niiiid*  An 'experiment  MtsbeenK 
wDOide'ii  kile<:yeai*«  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  At  opera^ 
tion*of  treligioor  a^  visiUeiii  tlid^^onioion  habits^  of  society  and  tfie 
duties  of  etaily  occurre«K^>  ti^weil  ^0  in  the  pursuftts  of  tirote  per^. 
uwmnt bappinessv  It  ^ii^tbe^^rror  of  this  intention  that  it  kept^ 
ilSi|HirpOse  too^mafly  ih  ^ieW/tfaat  every  feeling^as  too  dlfricdy'^ 
&9cifiintd,  and  that  ih^  i^ftEt  gfiidaned  df  pieh^  was^  obtrtifsiVely'^ 
paraded  on  trivial  doc^si^n^t^^lhe  generality  6f'readear9>  v^^af# 
affaid)  ^«[«rerin  consequence. di^^ed^vitb  Vi^hat  aptpea^ed  t& idiein . 
the,bij^p>qcfi8y,  or^  at  le%pik,  tbe  an^imibranQe  ofrreligion^.wlule  Mi^cf  a^ 
^QH^speeled  the  inteiitioQvtliought  diat  ecfual  goodnesa  might  b«t 
sheemn-in  a  ntiore  nmtingdrra^,:  and  that  the  constant 'display  y>^iflP 
means  and  motives  waa  scarcely  in  diarMcter  ivitl^  Gtinstiin»hMft!^ 

4.     ,  lity. 
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Vky.    This  purpose  we  consider  as  tiot  !11  accottiplkhisd  fe  lM6  Ins- 

*  iDry  of*  the  Vefvet  ctiiiliion;— ^fiH-'wfe  here  see'thata  rdttgioh,  fttiict 

m  taiUiy  and  scropalotis  in  pi^tiee,  rtin^  win  VneJu^mt  by  a  pieritea- 

live  cheer fulnet^s,  aiici  j^rove  ll*e  ixiji-^ibility  of  attitetive  g^iOdiMa. 

^  We  see  also  tiie  example  of  a  parodbial  mi^iater  dKke  ktnlible  in 

/  bis  attachment  to  his  oivn  clmrd^  and  in  biaraloderate  ^i^poffi^km  to* 

'  ,dits^ming  dociriiies;  ^\iih  opininm  resolute  on  passin||;  qtliesijoDS 

of  coMtroversj,  yet  utila'uited  wilh  ihe  pitjiidicc  of  sect  ^r  psrty;  a 

^  zealous  friend^  a  tolerant  enemy »  and  eagisr  to  oURferate  tftftm^  dif- 

'fereiire«;  though  ^omeiimes  perhaps  not  quite  under^tanflii^  ^tom, 

'for  the  sake  o(  preserving  agreement  in  more  impoftaiit' rioUts. 

^'^jHerej  then,  we  shall  tale  otir  leave  of  the  aufifor;  Sfttd/ '#fclt^  we 

^^|enc^oach  on  (he  farther  attention  of  the  rea&^,  v(re  ^re'bdoiidin 

'justice  to  observe,  that  we  intend  otiljr  stiK  explaftittfMi  of  cfpH^^ns 

Iti  snWantial  nnison  we  believe  with  out  d^'rtl    "    '      '    ''*    *    ' 

y     Much  ill  use  having  been  made  of  the  iiime  61  Hoitt^' iii'libn- 

'  teenion  wilh  the  Calvinism  attributed  to  the  fathei^  of  our  Rdfoittla- 

""'tion,  we  should  always  be^r  m  mind  the  circumstance^  tiiidA:  ilMUck 

^  le  wrote.     Or^  tljc  settled  conviction  that  the  fonta  of*  wlyrfiM|>  re- 


Jceived  by  us  as  the  practice  of  the  pritoitive  ages,  V!9Mh&St4iiti(xA 

|to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  tliat  cercmomes  and  pOAVlkttlf  gifted 

from  idolatry  and  expressive  of  humility  luid  addi^altott|  Wert 'Ihe 

'^mo^it  proper  modes  of  praver  and  supplication;  «hd'fi^fl^K''ttdt 

I  flie  giadation  of  episcopal  and  subordmate  fliu)fiet4iitedd6tt£e ' Hraa 

'  &e  most  effectual  preservative  of  order,— dpori  tfai)l'fiWit<9Moii  lie 

f  feared  the  mighty  edifice  of  his  polity.    Irt  this  dnfietlt  iVbiti  tU^'dia- 

'cipline  of  Geneva,  in  this  si.sterhooHj  as  it  has  beei'i  t^itvidtdiiiF;^' de- 

«  scribed,  with  the  Rombh  commwiion,  it  was  necesMi^  Iti'Mitfl^  ihe 

abhorrence  of  its  corruptions  and  heresies :  whilt,  ifheH^ffifi^j  tti  &e 

jpreface  of  his  work  he  calls  his  opponent  Callviti  <^ltkr6iMMinlMy 

'   ^tfae  wisest  man  the  French  church  did  ever  ettjo^';'1it  ttio^'VkJttits 

\ef  dbctririe>  in  which  they  united  ad  against  a  getiefil*Mfo^/^We 

find  a  closer  assimilation  of  opinion  from  a  sense  <)f'd{)iibMbn1ftti» 

ger.    if  the  Romish  church  maintained  the  eificricy  tfMfC^fi'kit^X- 

xslHovl^  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  penaiNrte  Hm  ^Mi- 

rities,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  her  temporal  authoi^^^lofirif-^ 

flueiife;  on  the  side  of  Geneva  the  utter  incipacirty  df  Itnrf^^aa 

kekito  have  been  absolutely  fixed  before  ihe  ^&Mniei^fitlfiiM^xA 

bis  mortal  existence, — a  doctrine  the  most  triischie\'^tis;'a]S'j(W*8wti- 

natinff  not  with  MaKomet  the  dissolution  df  oUr  prei$^ilf  tieiA^.*'!^ 

the  ulterior  decision  to  which  our  state  of  probatit^n  cofidttfef^;  wdh- 

out  anyr^ard  to  human  condiict.     It  canitot/'hbW€tf^,*H|te'Wid, 

with  truth,  that  these  opinions  were  >riterhih*d  1^  nik>l^e^^i^ 

whatever  appearances  of  them  are  to  be  found  hi  litfi  i^jM^E^bR- 

tribnted  principally  to  his  Jtbfiorrende  of  pa^' 
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Mfii/pit  K^  ^uote  only  bpe^^as.ssige  q«t  of  i  ^eat  nirtuji  hi 
Ut^^aivaliuu  {if  niim  Ui,n>iJ^b,the  all-autlkleul,  uieiiLis  of  our 

^of.  tW  GtiJ^pd,  tt>  pur  jus*tiiict,ti9n'J^|yff^ti)  bur  snnclifieuliw  tK^  (0tM 
of  tht'  S^jril,  lo  our  t^ntranc'e  iiiki  rest  iK^n-tverauce  in  1ph>c,  la  tkilh, 
i !  r  jj  y  ]  i  1 1  v*'^  w  e  J'tJ  not  i  it'  c  tssa  j}  . '  — -  IIoiAtr  's  fi  '^j  y  A  a  ,  S  ■  ■  ■ ,  '  I/O  > 

!.ii^    0*1  ihe  subjvtL  nf  ^iat:e^  ^viiicll  ivsni^p^'^'^l^'^  i    i-iiL^ui^Li  uie  tia- 
jj^j'tof  «lri,jjuii  U)  piodiidcilie  pusijiljilit;  of"  i'  :  .iv:  :io»v  we  know; 
^j^iut  some  slgaRkrJ'oiuiihiUcii^,  but  in  our  jiui;^]ncnt  U'tiillv  iimje-', 
^ifluatelo  the  esionuitv  ^^^  ii]<.i  tulviiiUuc  sup-:r^im(:turej  iniiy  be  tils- 
fc^j^ovvri;^i  in  Uic  uiutise  (  ji  Jusiilitjutuju.    /J  f^U  uoUoiij  ii(>\ve\ei:^  to 
..^^vbuU  vtei  ij^igJjLL^ipii  it  EM.iy  bjv«  |K'tu  shit'e  p<^tv(  rlcH,  vnn-lbi^  rnlcfly 
as(:ribi  «i  to  the  Jeep- run  Led  liuuiil]Ey  vJ  bi^  c1ml;^*^m  :    -r(,  sM^^  llrat, 
ggfc^itj^tbe  ujost  ptnvLiluJ  bjcitwieiTH^uLs  ^g  ^obiK-^s  ^n.V  ii^sii^^^-,  ^*^  *"^- 
^gqyfii  W  jbe  oJiOlict  of  it<f  (^as^iu^a^  be  ^^uvTtbc^  netei^^sity  of  Lt}*|cli-' 
J, V Hit  ;k  V'  J ". inncii y  3i\\i^{^  if  our .  ffAili^  t:oi>ul  h^  ho  S\u-  eui li^iie fed  .^^o 
^,nuniit  she  tiiin  coavichC|ut>r(Einb,W  tnisteti  tb;it  tiie  ^bni^bty  iii^y 
i^wrjLild  ^;iiii|>iy  uu  vtii  ilteruble  cyusi^ttjiiey,  ^ihI  p.reH'i  ve  to  their  per- 
j,.fv^UHceoint>lL>biiieiit  oui\JUSMiiieient,  tb^kugli  eon-LMnr,  -  iideuypms: 
^  .but  ill  lbj;5i  expectatigu  tjjsere  was.iio  p!C7Uin|d:ou  ij\   liui-^hed  Kij^bt- 
,  <^i)u>jjets,  no  exrJitsivif  b^>nii^'!*'*^-no  ^ppi^niriiUt^J  g''^f^'j  ^'^  allowed 
.     ^^no  lalrib]-:  jud-uieut  to  ebiinijue  st  ipli?le  itillueiKe  pf  the  s[)Kit; 
^^i$^  ^eUay,s;^J  mif'm  ijje  d:uin|t  teilrjJMty  or^iitvaM.onitbeimbalyji^p- 
^Mre  or  e]i!busj^(ji;   lip  roriiiC^d,  »U />^t^:Vteem»^^  (^oiifideiiee^yi 


^^.j^i^l^^ll^  J)«f I  \>e  sa'ueiioued  by  ibe  earlier  fatJiers  of  oliit  cburcb, 
_^j^^Uure  ijow  adoplt^d  ill  yi  iund  defereuct;  to  tl?eir  aii^bc^fity.  To 
*(^^LiL!i  uri  \Mn\U\  iccauumHtd  a  eiose  attentlou  to  tbe  circuinstaiiCes 
^^|i|  abij  umrSf  to  tbe  sul?jeets  of  existing  contrnyersieSj  and  to  tbe 
*liJ5wHtu  oi'tbe  disjmtauts;  persuaded  tliat  tbese  coijsi derations 
^^>4^jVeqntnaly  account  fur  tbo^e  anomalies  which  arc  not  unusual 
l^lo  ^le  cleui  est  r^a^fiU  ail  J  dyisqt^lJidest judgment;  for  it  could  uothave 
^,lJ(i|iau  ibe  deiiber;ite  iiiteutioa  obf^ui"  lefonners  to  fuller  the  growth  of 
!  ONI  e:it;ibJisbn»ent,^Md,  at  the  sajtiie  time,  to  plant  tli^certain  means 
of  ii  s  d^jcay ;  to  ove^UtrovV|  by  iuviucible  argument,  the  most  deadly 
^^^^t^ij^upUun^,  and  tq,  intioduce  ^,  cojitraj^,  e,\treiidty  of  doctrine, 
ki*!f^F'^  ihe  wftjiilLiiess  of  .humao  re^soi|,'aud  tbt?  iiitempertu^ce  of 
^jjl^pj)i\,^U3t  piecipitate  into  (equally  m1schievo^s  co,nseqtieucesi — 
^,^tjJt,JJ»  if  iu.such  minds  erioi"  iswuaUle  \q  i;etr4<?e  its.w,ati^eri»g§, 
f^y^^  vot.  iii/NO.  XXIV*  »  ff  'if, 
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iif,  fffoce^tig  from  imegrtly  of  priaeij^e,  il  dM«i4i  the  ambiMi 
5oC  sectaiasm^  and  confines  itself  lo  ibe  priyaoy«of  its  own  :tboii^>ti, 
-SMe.^«e  (hanlt&it  for  co-operation  in  other  ^utaof  agfeemeBV^uMl 
we  profess  ^ir  respect  for  the  honest  doitht^of  a  miegukM  judg- 
4VMnti      •  i'  ■     .' 

-  ^  Weishidh'e^ture  to  prolong  this  cKgr^sioD/wilb  a  km  coosidem- 
^i9fia  'Crn  the  sirfijeict  of  methodism. 

1  tTlrorio  arefew  persons/of  ra&k  or  coBsequence^'itf  whatever  parfy, 
-who^  fr<9n'a'ijpe»nikiientitreside»ce  in  the  couolry,  and  pivUcukfil^ 
to  Ih^  tifiami£EU:Ctteiiig  districts^  ha^  the  means  of  oorrect  voSwtm^ 
^QBybtit  feelconsiderahl^  afemuit  the  progress  of  religtoiafi  delusion 
^iatheloweriOhders-of  thepeople.  A  coaoterfeited  oif  faocaed  in- 
Mspiratioii  (whiok  is  ot\y  judged  c^:  by  inc&vidual  coiiaciottflBeB8)js^ 
oenected^nHe  <a  plenery  ^alificatioB  of  a  ieacfaer.  In  4b3  eyes  sd^  his 
ieUoiHrSy  tbia  divestis  him  of  every  pre^^ous  habits  and  cseniEerts 
:irQm^  the  lowest  iimixn^lity  to  a.  state  of  impeecaUe  jri^eousoess ; 
-itsuppliee  the  defects  of  education,  and  imparts  to  igoorauoe  the 
?iruite  of  labour  and  research ;.  but  abo¥e  dil,  while  it  widdsdie 
idenisneifttion  of  &e  lafit  vengeance,  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  re- 
mission  of  ms  and  the  electiOB  to  grace ;.  and  with  these  powecfiil 
weapons  it  proceeds  to  the  establishmeDt  of  its  fundamental  .ienet, 
a  hatred  of  ^Listing  iiiatkutioiiSy  of  the  church  which  of^poees  it  by 
feasoii,  of  the  law  which  restrains  it  from  power.  Lat  us  folbw  this 
doctrine es  it  shews  itself  in  practice.  Taught  (o  aacrifice  hia  reason 
at  the  threshold  of  error,  and  rendered  irredaimaUe  by  the  argu- 
ments of'  common  sense,  the  disciple  is  dissatii^ed  nt^th  the  tom- 
mpn  subordination  to  morality,  md  under  bis  infallible  director 
acknowledges  no  genuine  influence  of  religion  without  enthusiasm ; 
'into  eommon  life,  ako,  he  soon  learns  to  iittroduoe  the  same  rale 
df 'Special  appointment,  and  adopts  the  accidental  impulses  of  pas- 
sion for  spiritual  admoiikion» :  weaned  tiiom  respect  ifor  dl  huimm 
tordinanees,  an>  enemy  of  rank  and  power,  and  a  despiser  of  law  and 
justice,  he  hopes  for  universal  anarchy,  and  se^  in  fitftof  good  sod 
evil,  in  intermissions' of  devotion  $uid  profligacy,  the  desired  tmti« 
lennium.  When  such  doctrines  are  inculcated  mi  pcoselytes  of 
daring  «M>rmity,  we  may  expect  every  outrage  of  pnvate  malice^  or 
eeofederate  villsauy;  we  may  see  religion,  taught  m  ignorance,  ^nd 
practised  in  blasfrfiemy>  proceeding  tothedissolutkmoiF  society;;  £ar 
•while  it  loosens  the  ties  of  union  and  icelaifies  (enrei^  olcNral  restnunt, 
it  inculcates  a  roost  mischievous  contempt  of  humaa  jasticcy4>y«e- 
.movkig  the  dread  of  divine  relnbution,  and  by  teaching  tfaeatpne- 
ment  of  xnme  in  ilie  rapture  of  visiouai^  penkenoe.  >.   \     - 

We  hax^e  voonfined  our  views  on  this«ubject  solely  talbe  appie- 

inmsvons  of  danger;  for  however  we  may  tiiala^  tb^ti^at  systematic 

tprofftdadon  of  religion  and  a  metltodiattd  foiiaticismift<tlw:lo«Ker 

i^  :  z  orders. 
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mien^fmih  $H  their  eonsequencts  of  immdomtify^  offMIj^^  mii  .of 

.4)<Hnestii:  >tni«ei7,  are  ^^  objects  t>f  iegisl^itive  intignfeviMmy ' v«  ii^ 

.'jMvare  tfattt^no  encroachmefit  will  be  permitted  on 'the*  widest  >t4dimt- 

tian,  untii  aetf^-preservation  en^iMreesithe  nleces^i  ^Wesh^ilpM^ 

bably  be  toid  that  the  zealous  activity  of  the  clergy  is  the  onty^fMlb 

aiKtidlowaMe  remedy  to  a  disease  wbfch  has>4)riigiii»tediiHtdie^  tieg- 

lect  of  their  duty;  but  if  the  mischieteiMiB  ifn)>ut«bfoii»i<)fi'diqmMI- 

.  iKm,  cnd^dm  'SuHpioiona^of  setf-iintereBt  have  not  atreadyunflt^iMned 

their  ^tMls0fit>fy  diey  are  oftenyfrom  other  (tuifar^MJumbitP  eiroiifli- 

•taiioe$>  wttfaout  t  cfaamie  of'  lucoess ;  m  popcdoan  ptaeesy  ■•  frontf  idle 

i  scarcity  «itf>ciiurche$y  aud  the  ^s^tewt  otf  duty^^bisjamd  tk^  powermf 

huaaMr  wteftUmi  ^^^  genenlEilly  horn,  tbe^mali'  iMu6tioe''Of(Ug1it 

:  doctnnas  upon  the  'weak  and  thJb  virickedlf*   They  icwoMi^  c0hf iksaiqie 

tefitabii^hmemft  or  ]mvH,  nor  incsleeite  ibe^de^tie  ohinndmtJionk/md 

«tbey  <}are  not  enlist  in^theiv  cauae  the  immediate  Urrath  ofiiieaive*^ 

:  or  unoan^cmal  aaKwMci :  to  liie  estranged  aftectionirahd  irriiattid 

pas^iions:  of  their  ^odc(Mio  now  Ikrten  ibut'^^ie^  »iostiif^fla«i- 

^matoty  opinicifMi)  th^y  hate  only  to  pppoae  ineffecMal  (ekhertatioils 

-  to  godd'mll  and  «MiboirdiMatibn.'    Are'we  Iben,  k  will  be'aabnl^'tlo 

ooomience  a^y^tem  o^  rel^ious  coerdon,  and  as^a  prep:  to  a>f idling 

^'oatabliifanMnt  to  enforce  air  exclusive  faith,  thr  k^raifi  or  afford  f 

^fOiM-'aeiitimenta  are  entirely  at  variance' wnh  all fierseeuttonidi^iibat- 

*liars«£  cOMcience ;  tf^  we  are  of  opinion  that  tbei^idrbmatchoite, 

^  vKbtchy  if  f^noperiy  MiderBtobd,  woaUipnotect^he  est^Ushed'chui^cik, 

md  prdmote  the  well-being  of  every  eon!ieientibu^3^t^< .       <  *    ^  f 

'.it  was  proposed  in  parliament  a  ^eKv  sessiensoptsty  tbat^ras  the 

candidates  ftw  orders  itr  our  own  church  wertj  previously  examined 

as  to  their  competency,  ii  similar  rt^ulatimi  sbmi^i  obtojti  in  tlie 

!r appointment  of  the  dis^eiUitig  cteigy;  and  for  thi^  purpose  it  was 

tnpught,  thiitif  ihe  proper  quatitications  far  the  ministry  aliould  be 

left  to  the  deputed  Jiscreti<>ii  of  every  sect^  tlie  sanction  of  so  re- 

'speetable  a  judgment  would  form  an  unquestionable  security  for 

oapaoity  and  character.     It  w^as  the  misfMrtuue  of  ibis  intention, 

ibat  it? originated^  with  a  noblenjavi  distLugulhhed  by  bis  opposition 

to  the  claimp  of  tHe  Roman  Cutbolics ;  and  os  that  qne<itlon,  mingling 

with  the. struggles  of  party,  Eiiid  appennng  to  involve  iu  its  decision 

'the  hopes  and  fears  of  office,  bad  been  debated  with  the  utmost 

apleen  and  personality^  it  imparted  to  other  unconnected. discussions 

.ibe  same  jealou^  and  suapicioa  of  individuals.     The  merit  of  the 

present  intention  was. degraded  into  the  most  unworthy. motive[;j  a 

sespecttior  the  scrufdes  of  the  crown  was  construed  into  a  .wickod 

devotion  to  despotism ;  a  vigilant  regaixl  for  the  church  proceeded 

froip  neligioMS  bigotry^  and  the  defence  of  precautionary  laws 

bmathed  the  very  spirit  of.  a  persecuting  intolerance.: — ^tlie.intimt- 

tion  therefore  of  interference  from/  such  a  quarter  touched .evefy 

F  F  ^  spring 
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spring  of  popular  excitement^  and  the  feeble  voice  of  reason  was 
anenrfidtty^  Hi  the^tiited  toir^t  of  meetings,  speeches  aiid  peti- 
tmwi(  ''Hie  ilatiger'of  Te^tan^  to  so  formidable  an  array  of 
ojtinion  ja^ly  pi«vail«rf,'  artd  while  its  friends  were  contented  to 
esdape'Witb  protesllilions  diat  they  were  actuated  by  no  motives  of 
intolevaifice^'  ameas^e  thembst  sahitary  to  christians  of  every  de- 
voo^natiMiisitfiiarerfa  martyrdom  disgracefol  to  the  worsi; times  of 
peK^eoulienaild' bigotry.  Of  die  probable  consequences  of  such 
•iijaety  MMir  timits^  Gorifeie  «s  to  a  verv  summary  consideration.  To 
Uieilsftatilittbed-'ehulF^hj  and  to  i!he  hl^gfaer  orders  of  dissent,  it  had 
Rftidbm^l^^  |te£i¥«&ce  rit  <>ffei^  i^  privilege,  it  abridged  no 
concession,  but  eventually  it  ^posed  equal  advantages  to  both. 
In^^be  jower  ^odes  of  ^rsbip  it  would  have  introduced  reform : 
tbehitherlO'self'^ppoirited  teacher  mtkst  have  submitted  to  exami- 
,  aiKid]»Ule  piioofsof  4i^  Cfdlhig;  in  some  inktanees  evident  incapacity 
«xnld^'b«^«' bideti  suppressed,  and  in  others,  where'  knowledge 
«ighlvlMM:d«^id^red  us  less  necessary,  character  wo^ld  have  con- 
alitisted  (h^4{oaKfficsitibn.  Foir  ourselves;  Sve  entertain  a  sanguine 
pNersuasion,  that  frequently  sects  would  disappear  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  ignorant  and  makvolent  oi^ns,  and  probably  many 
a  conscientious  wanderer  would  re^ninB  to  the  coaimunioa ,  .oft  tbi» 
church ;  in  this  case,  he  would  probably  be  reclaimed  from  the 
unsocial  Jiumours  of  discontent  to  the  wholesome  habits  of  civil 
submission.'  and  from  hypocrisy  and  blasphemous  fanaticism  to  a 
fiir<ra^itJ1a<id\idiiflected  Christianity.  .^ 


4hTv^  !)•  1-  Ott^  «^a^  Principle  of  constructing  His  Majestys 
,^,Ship^  ff,  War*  ,  From  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  fiy 
.  Robert  Seppiogs,  Esq.  one  of  the  Surveyors  of  His  Majesty's 

Navy,  with  an  Appendix.  London.  1814. 
2.  Remarks  on  the  Employment  of  Oblique  Riders,  and  onothMP' 
4lterations  in  the  Construction  of  Ships.  Beins  the  subsUmce 
A^'  a  Report  presented  te  the.  Board  of  Admiralty f  mth  ad&*^ 
tional  Demonstratiom  and  Illustrations.  By  Tromas  Youngs 
M.  D.  For.  Sec.  R.  S.    From  th^  Philmphic^l  Transai^m 

1814. 

•     '  ^  'X 

NA V A L  architecture,  as  an  ajt,  cati hardly  be  amd  to  haveex- 
isted  among  the  ancient  nationi^  of  Eiu-ope ;  and  all  the  k- 
searchos  that  have  been  made  into  its  origin  and  progress^  exaept 
for  the  graiificution  of  literary  curiosity,  nave  but  ill  rewarded  the. 
labour  and  loss  of  time  bestowed  on  tbem — a  confession  which  ba» 
been  extorted  from  more  than  one  of  those  who  hafve  expended  a 
great  portion  of  botli  iii  the  pur^iU. 

Unprofitable 
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Unprofitable  however  as  such  researches  a re^  Jt  is  foj  ito  meftn^ 
iiiVALiiu^iiig  to  observe  t!ie  ingenuity  mid  arUor  with  which  diacua- 
siaos  on  this  subject  were  currieti  on,  about  the  middle  oi  the 
seventeuith  ct^utury,  b^  Me&siems  !es  Academicleiis  and  the  other 
scftvaiB  of  Fritace,  uiid  purticularl;y  in  settling  the  grtiud  qucation, 
WlieiUer  rhe  art  of  u^ivigatiau  WdS  known  to  tht;  antediluvians,  or 
^'hetlier  Noah  ws^  not  the  hr^t  shipwrighL  ? — ji  questiou  which  wai 
con^idc^red  as  the  inoie  iniporlaul  to  be  ascertauictd,  because  if  the 
firat  point  was  dt*cided  in  the  neg^itive,  it  would  necessarily  follow 
that  the  art  of  ship-building  wa^of  divine  origin^  aJid  ought  ther^ 
fore  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  arts. 

The  ancient  pot^ts  and  bistoriatis  -{wg  may  add  aonie  modem 
po«£ts  too)  ngt  very  carefnl  i^i  their  iiivtsijgaljon  of  facts  nor  over 
scrupulous  iu  their  examination  of  probabilities,  had  settled  the 
paint  of  origin  to  their  eniir^  sati^f^ictiou,  hy  maling  rational  man 
the  bunvhle  imitator  of  brtile^*  l^hey  iient  hiui  to  the  beaver,  in 
countries  ^vhcre  the  aniuiai  never  existed ,  for  in^ traction  hoWKr 
build  a  hoube  \  he  was  to  ;      i  i*i 

'  ■•  VLearn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  tell;'  :  ''"  ^  ♦^^  v/  J.^ia 
j^fl  il  WTfe  never  questioned  that  "  -jj'      •  ^'  ^'^    '  » 

*  Fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart  ^  ^,,^^^^  j^.^^,  ^p,^. 

*  .  Theirtail,  the  rudder,  and  their  head^thp j'prowy^^^^'^.jj^l J, ^ 

Yet  the  probable  fact  is,  with  regard  to  s\^iffSii  ,\}fi^^i^,fyftitiug. 
b^ody,  on  which  man  first  entrusted  himself,  was  neither  the  result 
of  imitation,  nor  of  reflextoa^uor  of  akiUy^but  a  something  that 
mere  chance  might  have  thrown  in  his  way,  when  pressed  b^  neces- 
sity ta  cross  ^  rivijr  or  a  narrow  strait.  It  might  be,  and  prb  bubbly' 
it  Was,  ft  floating  tree ;  which,  once  nsed,  w6uld  naturally  suggest  - 
the  isufidriof'  advantage  of'  binding  two  or  tbr^e  tre^  into  a  raft  or 
float ;  or,  it  might  chance  to  be,  in  some  other  part  of  the  world, 
the^>tmnk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out  by  accident,  or  a  roll  of  bark, 
wbick^  when  the  sap  rises,  is  stripped  off  easily ;  for,  as  Sir  Walter 
Rdikgh,  speakihg  on  tJi)&  sam6  subject,  truly  obsierves, '  all  nations^ 
hqwiretliote  noevter/:  being  all  res»onable  creattires,  ^d  enjoying  one 
aodlhe^soaie  imagiimttoiv  and  fanta^ie,  have  devised  according  to 
their  means  and  materials  the  same  things.' 

That  such  cyhndrical  vessels  were  employed  at  an  early  pe^riod, 
may  be  inferrfed  from  the  ahnosl  universal  use  in  rvhJch  one  or  other 
is  isHli  met  with  among  the  suvage  isslandeis  of  the  Soutli  Seas,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  of  " 
America.  The  nume  indeed  of  ahnost  every  fjpteies  of  Sailing  craft  J 
has  a  relation  to  something  scooped  or  hollowed  out,^  from  the  ge- 
nerrf  herm  r^atl'f/irts')  down  to  tlit  canoe,  fll^^^fdj^  Cane  or  hot-  ^ 
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lo^f  cylluder ,•*  TKe  origin  of  tfe  vi*ord  harky  Vvhicti  m^Daniih, 
Syteiliiili,  and  Eiigti^b^  is  eqiially  employed  to  express  a  sSip  and 
l^e  bitik  of  a  trtre,  is  so  obvjoiis,  tliat  one  finds  it  diiliciift  to  con- 

£'ve  how  I>r,  Johusoii  could  deriv*;  *  batk^  a  small  i^hip,  from 
f^cff,  Ipw  Laliii  :''  it  seems  equally  strange  that  hurge^  (harkje^) 
alittt^  barkj  ^bvuM  iiui;  h^ie' occurred  to  him  as  the  dimiuuthe  of 
bark  J  imtead  of  v^hich  he  derives  it  from  *  bargiE,  Dutch,'  (lh« 
Dutqh  b^ve  no  hoch  ^vord^)  knd  this  from  *  bargUy  low  Lpaiin/-f 
Ckuloupe^  ^ka/lupj  or  s/uopj  h  from  chalnmeau^  a  hollow  reed  or 
cajie,;  ih^  idea  indeed  is  exteuded  to  the  gertend  appellative  ship/ 
wbLtse  derivation  IS  obviously  from  the  Giei^k  uord  Sxaptj^  scapha, 
c5'oiba,  skf^f  schtpf  shipj  horn  S^^s^rrw),  to  dig  out,  to  excavate  ;^ 
and  hu/^,  htdij  hoirlj  c(?nveys  the  same  idea  of  something  that  is 
hollow  or  tb^t  will  ^^ontain  or  hold.  "  '     ■  \!'^^'    '  ' 

^bunclaut  examples  might  be  produced  to  «heW  that  it  was  frcrtn 
oifr  uortlieiti  luvadtrs  we  derived  the  ait  of  ship-building  and  navi- 
g^iioo :  almost  all  the  terms  and  names  employed  in  the  equipment 
and  manugement  of  a  ship  are  of  norlKern  origin,  as  stern y  itar* 
boards  oats^  radihr^  S^c*  Somclhiog  too  in  the  way  of  enlargement 
and  improvement  we  might  have  obtained  from  the  Mediterranean^ 
though  the  nations  K^i  die  shores  and  islands  of  tliat  sea  could  hav^ 
derived  tittle  skill  in  the  art  of  ubip-building  from  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  the  east  the  art  must  have  been  in  the  lowest 
state,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  SOOO  ships  of  SemiramiSj  carried 
on  camels'  backs  frotn  the  shores  of  Syria  to  the  banks  of  the  Indu^^ 
overcame  4000  ship*  of  Staurobates,  on  that  river,  llie  state  in 
which  the  art  of  ship -building  and  navigation  was  foinid  when 
Europ^an^  re-visittd  India^  does  not  certainly  invalidate  the  Ac- 
counts given  of  it  by  ancient  aiitliora. 

One  nation  of  the  €a?it,  lK>wever,  of  which  the  ancients  scarcely 
knew  the  name,  had  in  all  probability  made  a  very  considerable 
progress  in  naval  architecture.  The  ships  of  die  Chinese,  as  de^ 
scribed  by  tliat  accurate  observer  and  faithful  narrator  Marco  Ptilo, 
were  precisely,  in  the  ibirteeuth  century,  what  tliey  i*ow  are^  and 
what  they  probably  were  thirteen  centuries  before  that  period.  We 
know  from  the  account  of  one  of  the  Mahomedan  travellers  who 
visiltjd  China  four  centuries  before  Marco  Polo's  time,  that  thes# 

•  iMmiini  Gulli  i!id*oautfis  ctn'abant  arbof«^»     Livif. 

t  111  deriving  tbcse  words  ipuiu  /uip  Lfl**u  (written  bv  Atnsiforih,  harka)  Dr.  Johnson 
lias  evidently  luist^rii  ihc  dfrivsttivi-  fur  I  he  uriginnr.  Home  Tc^oke'^  iTiisrhke  is  ^ttlJ 
more  fftnurli^bli? ;  tic  incJoiitre*  baTk  and  hargt  m  ft  long  Mat  of  \Moid#^  {letived^  aa  Ik^ 
afl)s,  tV<>ni  tfir,  to  defeiid^iin;  Wftf  and  harg€$  Tvere  ii*ed  Ibr  \*ery  diUcT^iH  purpOfca 
than  tgr  df'fcucft 

-4- Here  again  we  (Conceive  Home  ToQ^e  to  be  completelj^  wrong  Tn'hU  de^at!^  ^ 
tk^  and;fJ^i|i  fipip  th^e — ti^  first  ybmifi^ut^.a/ifi^'d^  (in  contradisMn^tion  fr^m  i^«taM) 
the  lauer//irmalum.a/iyuid,  (ia,c9nir^djfiti)u;t)oa  from  a  raji) — -just  as  absurd  as  his 
Atf^,  hOiid,  hoUt  from  to  cover. 

ships 
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a^&)i^ere  in  the  habit  of  tiading  to  the  PerMan  gulplij  and  that 
ijiey  were  large  ships ;  for  *  in  ihis  sea,'  says  he,  *  are  rocks  called' 
OmaDy  and  a  narrow  strait  called  Dorduij  bcUeeii  two  rocks,^' 
through  which  smnll  vessels  do  venture,  but  the  Chifte&e  skips  dara 
not/  They  are  now,  and  were  then,  such  as  may  fairljj  m  point 
of  sizCj  sliape  and  construction^  be  pul  on  a  level  MitU  I  lie  sljjps 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  reign  of  Heiir}^  VI I L 

If,  JiQwever,  the  Greeks  did  bojTOW,  as  we  me  told,  their  ideas 
qf  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  some  of  tlicii  letters,  from  the  Pheiii-^ 
cians,  they  owed  them  not  much  for  the  secii^t ;  as  little  were  thiB 
Romans  indebted  for  the  lights  M'hicli  they  are  supposed  to  have 
< received  from  the  Cart^giniaus.  We  must  make  considerable 
allowapce  for  the  fictions  and  exaggerations  oH  poetry,  and  dtiduct 
very  largely  from  the  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  diose  floating^i 
pal^s  of  the  Ptolemies  PhiUd^lplius  and  Phllopater,  and  that 
more  extraordinary  machine  built  for  iliero  at  Syracuse,  under  the 
direction  of  Archimedes;  the  state  of  their  navigation,  tliclr  creeps 
ing  along  shore  with  oars,  the  maimer  in  which  their  sea-figljt^ 
wef^,  conducted,  their  immense  loi^Eies  by-shipvvrect,  and  in  sljoii 
every  account  respectipg  their  navigation,  proves  the  low  state  of 
llie  art  among  the  Greeks,  die  Komuns^  and  the  Citrthagiuians, 

The  l^man  gallies  that  invaded  our  isUnd  were  probably  no| 
m^ny  d^Kee^  superiQr  to  the  boats  of  ancient  Britain,  made  of 
wattled  twigs  of  willow,  and  covered  with  the  hides  of  oxen*  But 
to  repel  the  northern  invaders,  and  retort  upon  them  tlie  evils  they 
inflicted  on  us,  it  was  necessary  to  build  such  ships  as  were  able  to 
meet  theirs f  and  we  find  accordingly  tfiat  Alfred  and  Edward, 
Athelstan  and  Edgar,  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  infant  navy  of 
England,  which  consisted  of  luggers,  gallies,  and  row-boats  of  differ- 
ent sifse^y  but  nothing  that.would  now  deserve  the  name  of  a  ship,''^ 

For  ^he  better  protection  of  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
Hg^inst  invasion,  William  I.  established  the  Cinque  ports,  granting 
t|;iein  certain  privileges,  on  condition  of  their  furnishing  when  re- 
f  uirea  fifty-two  ships,  each  of  which  was  to  carry  twenty-lour  men, 
and  to  be  employed  in  the  kiiig's  service  fifteen  days,  free  of  ex- 
pend to  the  crown.  *  The  Normans,'  says  niJegh,  *  grew  better 
shipwrights  than  either  the  Danes  or  Savons,  and  made  the  last 
conquest  of  this  land;  a  land  which  can  never  be  conquered  whilst 
the  kings  thereof  keep  the  dominion  of  the  seas.' 

Itichard,  Qodur  de  Lion,  is  stated  to  have  carried  with  him  oil  bis 
ertisade,  upwards  of  one  hundred  sail  of  large  ships  besides  gallies^ 
but  we  do  not  believe  there  exists  ^ny  authentic  account  of  the  size 

^r  shape  of  tliese  ships. 

^ — . : ^'  "  ■  ■" ' — ^— 

*  The  gallies  of  Alfred  are  said  to  have  rowed  sixty  oars.  Edgar's^  fleet  has  been 
it^t«d  to  amount  to  between  three  and  four  thousand  Te&sels,  great  aod  tnmll.^ 

F  F  4  '     Edgajl* 
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Edgaf  bad  ^sstrtned  the  tMe^P'^wtereigw  of  AH^ldn  and  *^adi* 
jVL<setk  istaiwfa^j^  but  J6bhf  wa?^ the  first  to  \tify  clmn  to  the  soverci^v 
ofilHe  dfttfii  aW  lo  asstrtWe  that 'lofty  tone  which  England^  has  ha^ 
ocJCttfeferfi^ttf  assbtt'J^  sufesctjuigm  f  eJifods,  with  regard  to  her  niari^ 
time*  ttght^,  'feivtJie  rtitiintermwee  6f*ivhich»her  vw  e^iiisieiice  de-- 
p^d6.*'iThik'*piri»l  Wa«  bruvtiy  todiniained  J»y  the  fidwaritet  andrthe'- 
Bem^iifc^^tittr^  ii'^hm  und  -^loripm  »ia-tight  N\*ih'the  flfeet»  «F 
Frfiwfce^'^a^uHW  ^^hi€feitl»ey^9h«0st*  irivtfiiaWy  •opjiosed'frtferior' 
niim%^*ttV  ibJut^W  iWvdrlably  obthinefd^avictbry  ;-  though  *  ihte  do** 
niiiljon^'ith0«i?db,tao^fdi(jgto4lategh,  *^aB  never  rS»»o/fi/tf'«Bttl 
thfttifi^nfe  i6#  Ife^Wy  tb^  Eighth/     it  Hi»a«  a  maxitb  of  this  extraordi- 
na^^*?te«td^ir  thtft  ^'\fhb^<|)ever  cdwiniaiids  the  sea,  c«!nninand8  the' 
tr^d^eii^  <fcf€K<^dV  ^hfts^teif  dommandsifcebfwle,  commafnds  the 
ric^tee^^hfe'wdrM^  abd  ci>^i«^Vi^ntVy  the  world  itself/ 

-Tbriiiistfovei^  of  tl^c'marrner's  compass  at^  of  gunpow^r,  which 
follow^  ^^«ety  t^i\  tt^hcel*  of  eflch  dlher  in  the  fourteeirth  ce«i- 
tui^  ^tfrtifcb6<l' a 'new  eta  in  the  Ws^)ry  of  ^hip-burlding  ttnd  uari- 
gation.  NfcS^id^as  had^feo  been  Ijrmw^t  byck  from  the  crusade^* 
bbfrowed  ifroin  thd  corbmerciul  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice, 
aAd  th^^'c^C^a^tsawd^felandsof  the  Letant,  where  their  «hJ|w,)»lryady 
reaipecttlbte,  ^are 'feakl  t?o  hdVe  been  greatly '^rtlarged,  in  x>rder  to 
tmnspbrt  t)b^  Vd^* armies  and  their  eqniptnenttr,  tmt*<as^emblad  in 
tbe'^^lflfet^ntpoifs  of  Italy  and  the  Adriatic,  to  the ^hote»Jk)f  Palest 
tin0*  The  wade^'lihicb  England  shortly  afterwards  comniencecV 
wi^  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  discoteries-  undertaken  b^  Cubdt 
in  4496,  nytlst  hti\'e  ladded  to  the  size  of  our  ships  tts^Mell  a*  to'llic 
imp^oveniem  df  navigation.  .   . .  ., 

Thfe  -first  ship  olr  whkh  we  have  atny  ^count  asf 'being  eiectu- 
sively  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state,  is  IIhb  Great  ilarry, 
built  by  Henry  VII :  but  his  successor^  Heniy  VIM,  faiA  Ihe 
foondatiob  of  ti  regular  national  navy  by  the  estabtis^i^ntof  th^ 
royal  dockyard  at  Woolwich  in  1510,  and  sijibsequeiidy  tfi»^^irf 
Deptford  and  Portsmouth,  appointing  eommiteioners'bf^tb^bsrry^ 
and  settling^the  rank  and  pay  of  admirals,  'fiee-adniiitah,  tee^thnd 
thus  making  the  navy  a  distinct  and  separate  professibn.  Ife  cAuised 
several  *  shippes  r6yBll,'  to  be  built,  of 'Which  Hhi6Eegl?>i*' Was 'tbift 
largest,  being  abont  \(X)0  tons  and  earryif^-from  600  tO'.'tOtr  mm. 
Bt^'Was  launch^  in  1512,  andin  the  same*  year  bdhit  if^an'aoa^ii 

r ►♦-^^j — ' — i*^ M.,..    — :-*-i4 i  ii,..  .jii    I'j  >;i  <;..  .{N.-liJ,.     tr. 

*  Tfae  CMmDftniers  jof  the  Britkh  Utet  w«n!  ordeicd  to  seidd,  ««  ga|d>^iu|  itnM 
prizes,  all  ships  of  foreigners,  whether  fricn4*  ^^:f[^H  ^W^^JP?*^*^^'*'^9y^>'?^PfF  ^ 
strike  to  tlje^British  flag*  Yet  we  may  form  some  ju^gnwjot  01  what  this  fleet  cap^s^icd 
by  the  account  thai  is  giVcii  t)f  ail  action  fought  ill  the 'ftJlbw^ng  teigu  4ftff\h^Trencb, 
a/ho  wbh  *  eightj 6t2>utship^  thneateued  tfa«  coast  oi HaiAi  MiibeMiie)Bjtiglv|Hittiqg 
5o:iea,mUi  ftvty  lEngUsh  skips,  having  got  to  wiiidw^  oj  the  Ci»^|y,.  ^f^  j^^J^?^ 
nianvot  the  smalfer  vessels,  the  English  threw  into  the  others  so  large  a  quantity  of 
4ukft'imie^  that  the  men  were  blinded  and  the  ships  all  taken  or  sunk. 

^  with 
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whhf  tbtjFrmicb  fleets  wd>  rep^^edi^  lpb^.\6fli>f^-^^H^Hrg  Qghii 
dt.  Dieu.    Of  tbk  skip  tha;e  b  ^^prmtm ^hi^Affibaedk)»M  jh«r>f:( 
higbfiiDd  lofty  poop  ^iid  iier  fore^fistle,  of  tJbi{«e4ier  N^^:gMi^;'heri. 
sba|>eloss  body  and  her  four  dk&ri  fionst^v.bi^^li  aiilfOgiQ^r  i^islr^lUng^.: 
resebfiblance  td  one  of  the  lArge*Ch««»e  Junk^u  M$uph  ^tfH>ifwer«ii' 
ther- fldatin^  caatksy  vbicb  09friedtlieikiiigltO!;Caki9{^Jifldh«  itrntt^j 
Fmn^is^ L  on<tb^'  Chainp^  d#  dmp  dW;.^^ fw<^ feee (thomrfpailiiedfiii:  I 
one  of  liiose  eufioiis  <^<p4clttres.in  tbevQA^U|figHiH»oiaiiioff-the)^S^ 
ciety  of  j^ntiquoiies  in  Somersbt  Houses.  ><  1%q3«^  lofty,  poQp«^4ml>: 
fodreeasiletf  w^ro  tlie  eautie  of  dla  loss  ofimauj^  £l  gQodHshj^n  ,lAf 
coming  out  of  Poptamouth  b«rt>cMr  ' ,  the*  Wiurif!  /1|m^>  ^  «iiili|tk' 
sway  of  the  ship  in  ca$tii^<ahotit>  .(ber.fMHfIs,  beii^gtwiilhiiHMiLteaBr 
ificbes-  of  the  waters,)  witt$'<^ers6t(and  1«^  aild  i|K»her'/thit|  MfOP^^t . 
knight  Sir  Gedrge  (i^rew,  aiid  m'lih  htm  (besides  iMuy  rosier  geoO^ 
men>  tlie  bthei  of  the  kte  reno\wied  Sir.|lkbai<d  'Qjr^n^Y^l^rf^ 
(Raiegh*)  Uenryhad  dined  on  board  tIiis.$bipt1ih^sime*d4y>//H'" 

'Jlie  largest  ship  in  Queen  Eluabeth's  navyi'was  tiie{TtfiMi|A^i^ 
of  1000  tons>  carrying. iJO' pieces  of  ardntnee^  and,  780  itten.^  *  'U:^ 

James  L  paid,  great  attention  to  his  navy.     In,  l^lO^he^caits^i 
tfa^  Prince -lo  be  built  ol' the  burthen  of  1400  Iqusi:  ^Quoting  6^ 
guii»;  her  keel  was  lM'feet>  and  the  main  bre»d|b44  £MI>  '  ibe 
greatoSt  and  goodliest  ship. that  ever  was  buUt  in  Bi^audv'    Tbere^ 
is  reasbh  to  believe  they  had  now  got  rid'  df  ^so«e  ofi  the  ouni^ 
brous  topMVorks;  for  Ralegh  says,  ^  in  my  Owne^tifaetfi^  shapnt 
of  oar  Etigtisli  ships  hath  been  greatly  betwred^^  ex|v^nMlly<wef 
onrry  our  brdnance  betler  than  we  were  wootr-^wei.  bi^e*  «dded 
crosse-pillars  in  our  royall  shippes  to  strengthen  theia^  we-  hav^^ 
given  longer  iloares  to. our  shippes  than  in  fc^er.  times  and.  better 
bearing  u»der  water,  8(c/ 
.  Charles  I.  in  1^7,  caused  the  Sovereign  of  the  Sea9  to  be  laM 
down  at  Woolwicb>  the  first  three  decker  built  in  England;  byei* 
Wirlhear  was  1600  tons,  the  length  of  her  keel  12B  feet,  main 
breadth  48  feet,  and  height  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  stern 
lanlhem  76  feet*     Being  found  top-heavy,  one  of  the  decks  were 
ivAioyed)  and  her  name  changed  to  the  Roy^al  Saiiereign*    She 
mnsr  rebuilt  id  1684  and  burnt  at  Chatham  in  \69&f  itt  the  59th 
year  of  >  her  age.    tTbis  durable  sbip^  the  best  and  lar|;e6t  thisit  b(^ 
fceen  buill  in  this  •eouiHpy,'is  isuppased  to  havej  b6en  constructed 
of  winter-felled  timber.      Her  frame  was  prepared  by  Commis- 
rienier  Pett,  in  the  nortk  ^of  England,  and  sent  to  tiie  dockyard^  in 
coffiets  frotn  Siitiderlartd  arid  Newcastle.  ^ 

.'   The  first  frigaie  buiU  in  England  was  tfie  Constant  Warwick^ 

eonstnieted'On^the  modei  of  a  French  frigs^e  in  the  time  of  the 

Commonwealth;   and  ^ef  fir^t  yacht  seen  in  England  was  th^ 

,,'   .\  .,.  ['    ,  .  „        ..  .V      .    .    '      Mary, 
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M«r)^  lAiUk  ikm  Dfildi  tent  aa  m  pnesoiA  to  Kiog  CburltB  Ulio 

liSaa,  ,         ..   ,1,  :, 

,  Th«  Brat  ^asMytial  improvement  in-  iha  form  and  quaUtiaa,  oyf  abipa 
c/  tbii  jiioe  .wa$  taiea  from  tb«  Syperbe^  a  French  aliip  of  74*  Ifunib* 
i«)iich  anchored  at  SpUbeac^  on  the  modejl  ^  which  the  Harip^, 
waa  bnUt^  hj  Sir  i^nlhonyD^ane  in  1674:  wee  th«A  liqle  mp  hwfi^ 
cfwmapfly.beeq  copying,  but  iiith  some  aUemtioa  or,Qther^frp« 
Fienoh  mo^ela,  timt.faavr  fiftUep  ittto  o|ir  handfii  inipivniig  of' 
spoiling  as  chance  might  .detemiine.;.foc  our  ttiipwrigbtSi  pcafcU*- 
QnHy  the  hestm^  the  world,-  UfKl  not  the  leiuit  science,  aod^coiH^ 
qiMnlly  Mt>4  aufficieot.  knowledge  what  effe^  the  alteration  in  wfi 
pfH-t,iBi§^t.produce  upon  the  whole  madnnitr 

Xqi^Tlabipdof  the  tirst  rate^.or  100  gun«,  were  fjK^n  15pO|# 
1600  .toni  biiideoi.  in  17^  they  were  iaereased  U>  ISOOI^n*; 
in  J745  W€^;find  them  advan<>ed  to.SOOO  tona^;  during  the-Amflii-i 
can  war  to  d200  tons;  in  1795  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  UO  gun%< 
measured  2330  tons;  in  1804  the  Hibemia  of  1 10  guns  wai9  ^- 
tended.to.2o00tons>  and  in  1908  the  Caledoma,  carrying  190  ffu^ 
measured  ^6\6  tons ;  since  which  the  Nelson,^  the  Howe,  the  3t 
Vaaeent  and  the^  Britannia,  have  been  built,  or  ordeved  to  be  built, 
ffom'  the  same  drai^t  nearly  and  of  the  same  size — five.such  shipa 
as  tho  whole  %vorJd  besides  cannot  produce.  The  Gommeroe  de- 
MafaeiUes,.  broi^^ht  from  Todon  in  179d>  was  laiger,  and  iii^her 
lines  more  beanuful,  but  being  too  weak  lo  support  her8$f4^ 
her  back  wast  broken  in  a  gale  of  wind  ,and  she  became  :usel?4b 
The  following  are  (he  ooofiparative  dimeuttons  of  the  Calfdoniar 
aiNl  Comnmrce  de  MarseiUea. 


Leiigttior 

Length  of 

BxttVMc 

Beptlror 

T<M^ 

gundeek. 

Jteel. 

brouUb. 

.    hoM. 

t   ^' 

ft'        tn. 

ft.      in. 

A      •»• 

A      in. 

j^ '  i 

Q05      0 

170    9 

53     8 

23.   2 

26i6 

Caledonia 

^MaSL^'l^OS     4       172    0       54    91       25    Oj     W"^ 

It  win  be  seen  from  this  hasty  sketch  that,  by  borrowing  and 
botching,  we  have  gradually  improved  the  shape  bikI  increased  the' 
size  of  our  ships  of  war;  but  we  have  done  little  more.  '  - 

'  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,'  u^  Mn  SepfNQgs,  *  by  persons. ppt 
ooQve^sant  with  shipbuilding,  that  little  or  no  advanceroeut  lias.be^ 
made^  within  the  last  century,  in  naval  architecture,  so  far  as  relates  tf^, 
the  disposition  of  the  materials  which  compose  the  fabric:  ofasbiPi^. 
whereby  alone  strength  and  fixedness  of  the  parts  can  be  obtained. 

IM  ua  endeavour  to  trace  how  far  Mrv  Seppings  has^  Bucoqefl^d 
iu  reHBoving  this  stigma^  for  we  may  say.  with  Ralegh,  it  is '  a  .iniaKira*»t; 
ble.  shame  and  dishonoui-  for  our  shipwrighl^  not^  to  eiim^d  aUi 
otl^era  io  the  setting-up  of  our  royali  shippes/  .,\j 

The 
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Tbe  flrfdiig€QieDt  of  Utt  tittitoen  of  «  dMp  when  tmii  c^^^ 
stocks,  bears^  aa  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  so  tlti^ 
vi^ttfh  &  r^^mMttDC^  to  the  ^d^Oti  of  a  ^dmped'kifd  ypdti^its 
hicHlr^that  alttiost  all  writers  oh  imvAl?  Architecture  baVe  Itiad^  th^ 
cdm^jifisoH.  *fn  S^pSngs,  in  Aw  resfiitfct,  folte^s  (be  ftxatopk' 
<tf 'his  pteif^cesMh/^  i&eing  a  f^milfeHr  illustratiofi  of  th^  sWimiAr* 
of  a  4hip,'^%:ordiwr  that  bis  nwiders  td^y  m<M^  ctetfrljf^^riijIWbiw^ 
A^  advantage  gamed  in  ijt^ngtt^  atld  siilRheB^  by  the  liflplil^ddti  W 
fai^  tteSlr  printiplg  to  a  frarte  so^onstrttcteH.e  '  ;  ~  -  .  ui  ;f 
H^telts  us  that  in  a  74-gun  shifi  thea*  fise  frdrn*  th*  k^lj  bi^ 
teek  boofe,  and  at  right  angles  toit;  mp?*  tbart  eighf  bUfidred  difc 
ferent  Umbers,  formed  into  doubfe  ribs,  fbeir  thfettti^s^^'Ofa  ftu^c 
a^rageabouf  fbtirte^ii  iii^es, ^nd  the  spaces ^b^W^eehifomki- 
creasing'froni  one  to  fl^  iiSohes;  that  tWs  iWm€r»i^jy*Ver«*t^exW^ 
naHy  with  planl^s  of  different  thickness,  or,  to  carry  bn  thetteftah' 
ph5)*,  with  a  skin  that  is  thi^rkest  near  the  ke«I,  and  grftduiiify  Ai^ 
nitiaishmg  iti  sdbstance  to  the  upper  ends  of  tb«  ribs ;  IhM  AcT 
ionde  of  the  fram^  is  ako  Ihied'witb  planks,  o^ef  which  is^addlbf^' 
seTof  short  and  distiMil  ribs  called  riders.  \'' 

•'To  bind  the  two  sides  of  this  skeleton  together,  ar^  a  mui^ivdei^ 
of  pieces  of  large  timber,  sddom  of  one,  but)  6f  mostly  two  or  three 
{^^es,  called  beams,  servhig  at  the  same  time  to  support  the  floors 
called  d^<^ks,  which  in  a  74-gun  ship  are  of  thtee  tiers,  beside  ii 
ddek  nearest  the  bottom  called  the  orlop.  The^'beams  are  gehe^ 
nlHy' fastened  to  the  sides  by  two  angular  pieces*  of  timber  6r  iroU, 
cidled  kliees,  which,  being  bolted  to  each  beam  and  to  that  part  oh 
die  side  of  the  ship  against  which  the"  beam  abuts,  each  has  thus 
its  jeparate  local  and  partial  fastening. 

Between  the  beams,  and  at  right  andea  to  them,  are  several  short 
pieces  of  timber  called  carlings,  and  again  at  right  angles  with 
these,  other  pieces  called  ledges,  corresponding  with  the  joists  in  the 
fidoring  of  a  house. 

The  planks  or  flooring  of  the  deck  are  s^in  laid  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  beams  or  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

These  are  the  principal  materials  that  compose  the  body  or  hull 
4>f  a  ship,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  is,  it  must  be 
confel^d,  inartificial  enough.  Tlie  ribs  fonn  d  right  angle  with  the 
keel,  the  inside  and  the  outside  planks  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
ribs,  the  beams  at  right  angles  to  these,  the  carting  the  same  to 
thift  beams,  the  ledges  to  the  carlings,  and  the  plants  of  the  decks 
to  the  ledges,  the  beams  and  the  ribs. 

^'Wife  dfepc^tl(*r  of 'materials  in-  carpentry,  \^ere  altlhe  ^Wts 
art^^^tYight  a*ig4cs,mtd  piraMrf  to  one  another,  is  the  Veiy  if^oVfet' 
ttiat  ^Id  be  isAutiied  for  strength  or  stiffness,  and  paYticuiarty  f6l^ ' 
the  latter  quality ;  take  d  eomnton  chair,  for  instance,  'wifli  four  ' 

-  ^  parallel 
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45i  S^ppii^B'i  Mprtwemnts  m  S^iip^bu0u^^^        .  jAit. 


Meti'iMIe/  Otritolf  ffdoten-biirs  to  edch  side,  placed  in  the.^e 
dJwetib*  MiMi  the  fl^st,  \v  iH  acW  v^rv  little  to  its  stiiRiess,  '  ^  . 
I  ©n  iiik'6' '  Ml*,  Sfeppiij^s^  IHtksti'atioti:  If  fdor  piece^i  of  ivodS 
Hei^pdtdto^ti^t  i/rthefortn  of  a  ^tiare  or  )>atallelbgr^''a8  A, 
mi  mfAktm  by-biiw  fa  tfte  f<^ttr  coirtiers,'  the  least  piessWe  witt 
oiiltt^itbforjW  to^eheAotnb^drrhomltoidlS.  -  '^ 

?iiJ  r/i'!^'    -.  1.  ti    :i         '     ■ 


Tiij  U> 


'♦A 


^  ■■'■■; 


aili^  M%dditJOiHr)<bar  be  put  icudss  ^s  in  C  little  rtioni  pressure 
llUk<Mri^^ir«A>tx)  move  itinto  thie  8hape'I>.    ' 


Hi 


'**BAt  plaee 'lIMe  additional  baf  in  a  (diagonal  direction^  or,  as  cfirp^- 
ters  term  it,  as  a  brace^  in  E.  and  it  will  break  sooner  than  .die 
fignr*  M!ill^iiHkiige  Its  ferm. 

'i     '      '    ' 


v>;J^. 


.<>i£'lipifigupe6  Jl;  Ci)  jr^resent'  the  old  prnimple  pk  '^^iM^'^MjpaP 
aDeibi^,^ond  $g»re  E^Aic  new  principle  inlrodtfeed  tf^Mrl'S^' 

.iU/Ahe!  (Smenfi^hM'  and  disposition  of'  tlie  keel,  the 'rlbsj^^ls'' 
boalBW  and  the' i  outside  planking,  Mr.  9eppings*t>as*  int¥6mili4^ 
net  obabgB,  :)btit:  in  alinost  every  other  respect  ci'  n^^^stedr'^F' 
anrtBgemeDt  iaa  fo^en  adopted:  The  inside  pknii|n^,*iiistiM^^ 
catted  th^  ceiling,  and  the  pei^ndtoukn*  short  ribd  or't4<fets^^WBit^^ 
rested  upon  it^  he;  lias' dispensed  uith  altOj^ll^r.  InM^S^^f  tiA}^ 
first,  he  tills  up  all  the  intermediate  spaces  b(»ttwce«  thfe'^s  ^^WftH 
Mredges.of  old  sbip^imber  driven  from  "within  andWithc^j'V^iiildi 
passing  eaeh  other  constitute  one  solid  mass,  so'fivttihf'fii^  mW 
beinJKx  danger;  of  getting  loose;  this  operation  b<hig^cbM)!)lei§4J'} 
tbe.shiptviidiin  esMbilSi  one  even  snrf^'of'Solid|ti^be^Miimyr-i^ 
ruptedr  fkooi  one  exti«eaitty  ^  the^ther;  and  is  so  firtliiiifhd  fi^Bf- 
Hv^  ^kfasout  the  on^de  ptanbingorany  baulking  ^heL^i^J'"^'' 
shtp  Kvroidd  float  HvitiMut  daiiger.  *  These'  filUngs/  says  I»|V JS^'^ 
pingsyr^'ooca^ioi^  BocqnSumptiottof  li^eful  tihiber,  ^i 'h^^-fHiiriSi^ 
ofi.tbeipnoduee  ofJUafr  and  otber.  oifai  now  ^Id^sfatbi^ttirw^,"^ 
\V]ould(taiipply^ftiu£kiciirti  quantity  for  the  cotisuM^Htdh^^^O^^ 
whole  navy/  ^-    .       .      ."  ...•y*^'i^«  ^^'T 

JibsimHt  aQ^fatnnivto  lay  upon  tlus  frame ^o  prep^diijiii^ 

ries 
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fies  of  diagonal  timbers  from  one  ejLtremity^of  tj^  dup  ta^he^llbf^ 
vi'hosc  lower  ends  abut  against  the  luuber  stiake  2#d  aY\additi(NpviA 
kelson  placed  on  each  side,  for  aboi^t  30  feetf  mih^  middle  ^rtl^^ 
ship,  to  giye  support  to  the  maii\.ma»t*  ,,  1  besye  di^^^al  twtHllt 
ace  placed  in  opposite  iiicliBptioiis,  fropi  .th^micildlal^^/e^b^wrl^ 
they  are  al^o  sec^u^e^  ^P  o^hprpieicqs  ijiwningr  l«ngrtt«diof>%,  <mid 
t^eir  uppier  ends  abiit,agaips.t  th^  g^ii^ef^>)ielif(  pi^^^^MQb(i»« 
large  piece  of  timbe][  passing  round  jl^  jshw^fjaod  baidiPi  W 
together,  as  it  were  w^h  a  bppp^!  .Jlje^lijigopi^  ir^^^fi^Bft  araJ^rfni^ 
kept  in  their  places  by  truss-pieces  passing  between  them,  and  the 
whole  are  firmly  coaked  and  bolted  to  th^  fr^mct  of  the  ship. 

By  this  operation,  the  frain^  work  atl^hed  io  the  sides  of  the 
hold  is  divide  a^^o  ^pmboi W  f  PP^ps^T^^I^^V  wbfeb>flm  flt^jn ' 
subdivided  by  the  trus8r pieces  into  2|,£ferie^,^frtri|^I^^Air>gi^^!(l^ 
the  whole  fabric  the  property  of  an  arch,  so  that  no  alteration  of 
form  can  possibly  ^ake  place  in  a  longitudinal' direction,  nor  can 
any  lateral  pressure  from  without,  either  from  the  waves  or  from 
grotmding;^  change  the  form,  without  fprcin^^ the j?pjrei:fipfrHs9^5^bc 
franfreinto  a  shorter  or  narrower  6pac^.  ,  ,     ,    , 

^  TH^'Skme  principle  of  trussing  is  carried  from  the  .gpn^d^t; JU)^ 
wards,  from  whence,  between  every  port,  is  introduced  a  diagonal 
brace,  in  lieu  of  the  short  planks  commonly  used,  which  had  very 
little,  if  any,  effect  in  obviating  the  tendency  of  ships  to  stretch  m- 
^)i|tfva^|u)der  dieir  upper  wKirks;  and,  to  ^maker  the  tieicolnpl^^, 
ai^  junite"  tb«  tvbc^  fabric  iato  one  continued  nta^a^  each  .beam  is 
not  only  united  to  the  side  by  a  local  and  partial  fastening,  butiii^ 
vybole  of  them  are  eoalted  and  bolted  to  fbe  shelf 'pteoes^  byi  wbith 
eftch^beain  becomes  a  compoiYent  part  of  tbe  entire  fabric;  aw^yi 
order  to  secure  tliem  the  better,  triaoguhir  efaocks  are  placed  under 
ail  the  ^elfr^Me^ces  in  the  wake  of-each^  iu  such  a  ntanner  as  to  w^ 
ceiffsthevpand  do^wn  arm  of  an  iron  knee;  lliese  chocks  iaeiihg 
drA?en,tigbt  into  their  places,  act  like  pillars  iit  supporting' the  shelf 
p^Cfis,.,^  b^ams  and  the  deck. 

,  The  decks,  too,  in  the  new  principk,  are  made  sobservient  to* 
wards  securing  more  firmly  the  beam«  to  the  sides  ^f  the  ship.  The 
plf^nks  are  laid  diagonally  ia  qoti^ary  directions,  from  the  irndshipa 
to  the  fiides,  and- at  slxi  angle  of  46^  with  the  beam.s  «nd  atiri^* 
angles  with  Uie  jedge^.:  Tbe.flat  of  die  deck  so  disposed  is-  •e&m' 
neipCed  by  eoaks  to  the  hooks,  beatns.aod  transomsw  Along  the 
en^.of  4)e  4leck-pla»lc$y  oextto  the  .sides  of  the  ship,  is  laid  n  se* 
ri^\jOf^  Wiater^^ways^abolted  through  the  «faip*s.  sides  iKMizontaUy, 
nn^oP^rp^^Miipularly  ^hroug^tdte  defricend  ahelf-pieees;  ami  thus 
ch^l^hnMef^n^f^Mi^  ia^i^ontbiiied  i;it<>  onp  untfonBamassof  dnaber  of 
equal  strength  throughout. 

ii^i%^l^  briellj»*de^>ibed>  inatfew  ^lionla andas imeiligiUy 
f.    '  '      .        •  as^ 
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*9mi  wtatkm»  one  i»  give*  in  the  Philoiopbioai  Tnmsa€«biii|!i» 
j^lktt^  ilcttt  ibMdfslivirar  to.  form  aame  esttmatevof  thadonl^abiife; 
JMHts^filhBrokl  andtiew  prinGipieji.^Atid  iibt  nvidi^gtrd  tm^ 
ItlUmgiim  K  J  -. »  >     fv  ;•  »  .     i .  .  j  • .  .  ■.  *.  ^:>tili 

tajWcluMterakitody. observed,  that  byrmaidag  diehcKtoaij  of  Aft 
«dnpi'6ne»i»>inpattaiidi\falfir-t^4wisti  «f  limber/  #ej)e.t%Btoli^ 
iplimiaog  oaitttttl^^otimnjndl  it  knocked,  off^  the  sbtttj^wkUnuit 
mdfkmdp.  lAtrnfy  buttibe^Mmpae  fr««a  iinking^ia  the^oUiSjfiflemiila 
■tarting  of  a  single  plank  would  be,  ag  it  has  often  bf«B^ifi^fc|d£. .:  c 
l^|^^hd)8bip4>3^b8ialg  thas  UHicfe  m»l90tidtma89>of4iaab^ 
4ia{ild'fe»  luai a^e^ tifecda flag  aaOravftMiii^eB  a£ iisiov&rmg^vUBdihib 
^AtMymidr^e^st'siaAxc^iils^  leak^'tfaai  a^f 

«odoitr..  I»  thd  i^;83iitetn  vfirfr/daiigerousJealisitnayihaf^^eBfifron 
<:¥aikiiiBiotfiiset^Sirltboiit  bekig  peixd»ed,Ai«iad^rmg/ifae^^ii^^ 
and  the  peot-up  air  foul  and  damp,  equally  injurious  to  jtbeilftrisB^ 
fl#thavtii|Aier^aod*fhe'hapdtk.of.ikMtUp*a  Tliktfsdiinot 

iaiitha«a9e:ja  a  ship  bnUt  sOir.the  new  prinbi^e^iilfae  leak  .aoialtbtie 
-imanadialely.  discovered,  and  mity  b$  i«tBt^iaWijuirtQ|iped«^=^'Tbe 
-mUm  p(P^^lCipfe^ad^b  to  the  atointyrof  a  ahipia  imifih&P'nmfTr'iMk 
^ihe-opfeninga^ieft,  the  wt3ttr:j^^Kk, 'JaAS<m^^&r  AntfAmidstih^ 
^imdaoa^thiokv  ia.iM ^^  cao lie  said  to  exislElietweao  Jifeansliatiec- 
.MQe^^>*^5rfiUiiig  these  ope^^inga  there  b  iaierposed  atthkiinfiaadekf  jK 
,l«sstitUM^i  inches — wbkbi^  if  not  auffieitiK;  tonstand  ibdatriloitg 
Uigainii  aifocky  may  be  coaaidecedas  a  pDiitef2lioa  agatiatibuildar- 
iMU<atr«aa.:  ■  >'.-  .-.  .•  \*  -     iJiij=»y  u  ^mn 

:>^fdt  be^traev  and.  we  believe  it  will  not  be  tdispi^beci^  ^w  tJknbV 
fwhaa  fnraly.eiqKiaed  to,  or  wholly  excbadod  6roai^'Ahe.»{li0lbiifi;lhs 
.w^.^wdMib  kcipt>^tber  constantly  dry^  or  coaakaa^ufwct^^ifiil  .te 
pretty tnasrly  preserved  an  eqaal  lei^h  of  tiiQeifri(HOi|>^M6fefail9} 
4teire  ean^be:  ao^^ubtihi^  by  exposing ineely^jMA  fapfac^^mlydla 
^leahy  ami  eoDakdini^  air  ^tcf  ether  fr^m  dieo-aatof^lbfe  tta>hfff,jig 
darability  of  the  ship  will  be  very  coo8ide«ab(lyi0Blaiid94u  ^BgeiidiD- 
ping  die  wedg«%  cmffeloyed  fon  filling  in^jal^r,  an^  MHiki«tfJt& 
^aeamst  all^r  is  ooniplstely  exckided ;  nih^ro^  iQ>ili^/oUote«fb<id 
a>slagaattt  air  was  bm^ed  up  beaeati^  the  ceiAJH^ii^Aid.^atiireefiilhe 
tsmfaera,)  ^  consequence  of  wbich  waA,..that«U/th9S€i  pai't^^iecp^ 
-mmm  or  lass  infected  witb  tbe  dry^rot^  and^P^l(3^i$vljia|l|l4ht^ 
ike  fnttoek-beads,  and  the  cfa^s  wb^bmrite  thcttiniba^^  ichigja 
But  another  very  importaot^  adraftlage  ris>oiNmin<edMb|^ifiUiN|3ip 
tbe^afwomgs^tween^faeitiiiibfSra.  Jtia-wfALkflo^i  j^tjittW^s 
boilt  on  :the*^.8ysteai»  4h^9e;  opminp  aire  varyi^E^^^i«bU^eM^ 
■ridi  ao  sK:6amulaikiia]of'ifihb,r^vbHik  is  9oti  ^fslp\4^^MiiiQtJm^ 
^diia  ttmber^  but^.from  dN^. impure  air  ariaykagc^^aHI  ililt^ajttd^piiltlP 
fliecbaahhof  diedHm. .  Thj^«re  >ba  i«ao«t  of'ilit»>i«^c|i^h^|-I}fei 

^  an^ 
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4Mii»tb«f  nvermiD  wMb  wUch  41  ship  b  wMlljriiifislfdf  a^cl  Ihe 
oul(iludts  of  Mj(hicli4  in  a  warin  chmatev  ^escarcelj^  to>iHic«j»- 
sdteri'^l^^tiiose  who  have  not  bad  mi 'OpfiortiiDi^iof  witiMisnng 
AfeMA'uV^lieBtiie  Albion  was  kiiAiopen^  aftar>  iMnaaoiiw  afamt 
three  years  in  India,  a  mass  of  filth,  mixed  with  cock-roaa)«tr«inll 
«th*f»  imedtv^Ieii  bara^a^'cboked  u^^nterl^ike  wiiOEte  of^ 
xfpimijs^f  aB4wts<lBiierf(oiitincafcp8,  dtat^boresaimaresenb^nce 
JlQitKdJoUK^tke^th  \^faick  'doga  are  fkd^amlmreldM  «ick«ixiid^i 
mifom^hMoA  ili  the  maas^  dke)iiiippear^lilDcii;flifiitoid|i#colaae 
phimifiiiddiagi^  •*»  m  :.  -,  ^- -t  :.'i.    '    ;1  f.ih:   .ij.-.    »:  ir  ;^  .■=  .i| 

r^  lAacapadtgr  istnaii«Ha|MMFtank'Ol^ct^ia  jDMBxyfiU^r^^tiiHiri^ub- 
^tkilmm iof  4be  teiissed  fsameJc>9 ^the  pttfMliiitiv^fuimi  hidiipoib 
ibmi  teniag;4o^.  thick  jitu^^  gaios  falli>eigfat  'itehea^morav/splftoiAr 
sto«ragaHKf«ii4tt  tievof  iroQfballa^fmiyibe:dispi}fed^df  «^  ioobes 
iowery  lijEMifaich&giteter  degree  of  itabtlity  mMhtiA^mJbwUi 

;  >iHigU]fi  lis  wawalue'the  ay^tem  of  fifflabgin  A^^op^rigsbaHram 
^Ue'iite, ^bid  vteikiiXg the . wfaok  fattic  Mi^  («b{id;ii»sa>  wathiok 
tU4  diaj|0c}a^^tru8isiig' of  atill  greater  iinpoi*taficoy^aif  bylitjiiaicoii- 
ilibt:  -pfnenassidtt'of  4he  sea  ts  more^jefiec^oaUy  octal tei^iotad^^  whtf- 
Ihiir  katnkeutbe  »hipca4ieady  anhwartllK  bdw,  S'^idshipa^.orio-Mft 
<iattbetistei1[i';  or ^in  other  wordi/^  iB&ciune;«fp^ee  oakMre?strangtli 
tlotetistir|ha^i9&ct»  o£  rolling  or  pitching  ufuler  «iefy»idi^Gut»6taoc«> 
ShafaiHvlMii  tcoil8tn«ct)ed'  on  the  ordinary  pri«ciplni«;  /Natiiitig'cati 
•inibtttofeMifi^emontitrale'the  offieacy  of  thisjnode  af:£Bistentogf-afid 
tying  together  the  component  timbers  of  a  ship,  or  give.jaation^n' 
fAw^  l)^>'sti^eftgljli  and  gftiffnesit,  than  tb(  fact  that.shipsE^  sot^on- 
Wiibtad^ihavelye^  found  to  resist  comptetaly the  tendency  to^aildi 
^  Mdj^^^^^mn^e^  moment  of  their  commitment  to  ^a  element  on 
filMldlm^y vpraito^moMe. '  The  reasmi  of  this  arobiag  is  aafticisntly 
^fOhiSB^^sttyrposiiig  :(^e<y  part  pf  the  ship  to  be  equally  straiig, 
4ite:i^eikPal^{^rH  occopying  the  largest  are%  sustain^  dw  greatest 
^ftbsiC^e  ol^^^tftei^ater ;  ^e  two  extremitits  being.less  supported^  and 
^Ulse^iiiima  ilime.^hliting  agraaler  weight  of  dead  woixlm  them, 
'iitni^i4oi9i)#wards:;  ^  pmvent  liieir  sinking,  and  the  antral  pat>ls 
^m^^Hig,MstMiti«)inal^stiffn€tos  was  required;  and  this,,  we ^eoa- 
490Mrei^^ia^  been  vai^'judiqiciaslyaceoiiiptishedfafy  Mr.  Sep{Miq;s,  by 
^^l^^^idl^^Mtell  kooHtu  prin^ipltis  o^>  trussing,  oraaenies  of  tri- 
angular bviM^saloifg  the  sides' of  the  ship,  where  the  ceiling  and 
<pe|glh^clilarf idets  had  4p«herTo  h^ 

^^i^ptoj^t^iifeipte  Ifhiok  s^^ins  to  have*  governed  Mt.  Seppmgs  in 
4ffsbte^iif^r«k^etneiit  of  tb^  i«ai:^ia)s,'  is  that  of  opposing  as  mudi 
t^  fMC^ait^  lb  '^  i^tK^e<Bc<ing  upon  the  fabric,  the  longittidiml 
di&li&nL^f^itbe  fifbfea^tc*  ^\^^mor«  ^treiigth,  and  to  tia^ together 
lhl(*^Mi^^rts^4iy^a  ^^^in^etkl^  allies  of  Mog^  to  «givei>s6iff- 
^•**^  -  ness. 
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Qesi.     That  he  lias  succeeded  we  shall  presently  have  octjcaskm 
^o  shew. 

Doctor  Young'ti '  Remarks'  follow  in  the '  TransaclionsI  as  a  coro- 
meiUary  on  the  tex^  of  Mr.  Seppings,    We  Iiav.e  perused  theiv^with 
care,  and  we  may  add  wiih  pain ; — for  if  we  understand  them  ri^tly, 
which  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  always  dg^,  the  tendency  is, 
if  not  to  deprive  the  author  of  the  merit  of  the  invention,  at  least  to 
diminish  the  value  of  it.     Doctor  Your>g  cannot,  we  think,  .iiisap- 
^prove  of  the  principle ;  yet  so  many  conditionals,  hypothi^ticals,  jmd 
potentiahs  are  employed,  that  it  approbation  be  misant  to  be  ex- 
pressed, either  of  the  principle  or  of  the  application^ of  i^  itig  at 
any  rate  '  damned  with  fabit  praise/     With  the  highest  j)9a^le 
admiration  of  Doctor  Young's  various  and  versatile  tatetits,  wli^cb 
we  have  had  occasion  both  to  know^  and  to  esteem-r-for  funioui 
_Plato — a  regard  for  truth  compeb  us  to  express  our  regi'et  that  he 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  publish  a  paper  which, ,  imtlwyiwry  in- 
fancy of  the  £q[)plication  of  the  principle  to  ship?l)uiFdijD£^  9Ji;i<}.dfter 
.witnessing  a  few  incomplete  experiments,  he  had  oi^^p^yjid- 
►dressed  to,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,     Dr,  Young  will  opt  infer  frpm 
•this  that  we  undervalue  science,  or  that  we  ^omi  cordially  agree 
.with  him  that  *  no  assist^rice  which  cap  be  afforded  by  ibe^skbstract 
.sciences  should  be  withheld  from  ihe  service  ot  the  publiiQ,  cviOa  by 
.those  who  have  no,  professional  motives  for  deyotjog.  them^^lye*  to 
^  it' — far  be  it  from  us  to  think  otherwise;  our  regret  arises  irpm 
seeing  '  abstract  science'  misapplied;  in  raising  dpubt^on  points 
.ojf. practice,  which  common  se^i^e  and  experience  arcj.l^^t^^iiWe 
to  determine,  and  wliicb  no  calculus  can  reach.     Althpugb  ah* 
stract. science  may  possibly  assign  a^figwre  tp  a  bpdy.tliat  wilj  pass 
through  a  fluid  with  the  least  resistance  in  a  still-standing  pool  or 
a  mill-pond,  whe©  the  body  is  moved  by  a  measured  force-r-a  pro* 
blero,  however,  which  itthas  not,  we  apprehend,  yei  settled^r— ab- 
stract scienc^e  will  not   enable  a   man  to  faecopae  s^,shipwi;%ht. 
^e  French  are  perhaps  the  worst  shipwrights  in.  all  Europe^  but 
.they  are  conlessedly  among  the  first  and  best  tlieorists  in.oaval 
architecture,  and  itis  ojne  of  those  unaccountable  phenomena  ia-the 
history  of  man  that  they  never  attempted  to  con)bin^  A6  two. 
Happily  we  have  at  length  hit  upon  that  expedient^  and  the  ^ipe- 
riment  promises  the  most  complete  success  .''J  , 
*  J)r. 

•  We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  new  establishinent  of  *  A  Snperior  €3ass  of 
Sh^iwright  Appj'enlicesi*  The  report  of  a  reccHt  examination  by  Pro^sssor  Inniaa  nms 
piiM  :  '  In  th«  4epartn}ent  of  mathematics  aiul  tlie  theory  of  uaval  niightectuiie  Uie  fint 
division  have  been  examined  ui  Euclid,  algebra,  plane  and  spheoca^-^i^onoi^etq^  pio- 
perties  of  curved  lines,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  strength  and  stress  of.  Owber*  ftuxions. 
At  wood's  Disquisition  on  the  Stability  of  Ships,  and  Chapmann's  Treatise  oh  the  Cm»* 
itraction  of  Ships,  with  wliich  sabjeots»to  say  the  least*  tbey^alit  qiti^  snfieieotly  ac- 
quainted. 
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'  Dr.  Young  sets  out  by  observing  that  '  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  employment  of  forces  acting  obliquely  with  reSpectto  each* 
other,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  occur  in  practical  mechanics,  has 
'  been  demonstratively  establisiied  by  theoretical  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject!— this,  we  humbly  conceive,  was  a  work  of  sapereroga^ion/ on 
the  part  of  *  theoretical  writers,'  as,  we  will  venture  tp  affirm,  die 
practice  was  in  use  for  ages  before  a  syllable  ^^as  written  o^.the  sub- 
'  iect.  The  most  bungling  of  carpenters  could  not  be;  ignorant  of 
vm  ^  advantage;'  he  sees  it  |n  the  most  fiamiliar  objects — from  the 
Irustfing  of  a  beam  to  give  it  strength,  and  the  bracing  of  a  gate  td 
l^ve  it  stiffness,  to  its  more  exten^d  and  complicated  applicatioh 
m  the  welf  known  bridge  of  SehafFhausen — but  why  mention  it 
here  f-^he  simple  question  is.  Has  the  principle  been  applied  at  any 
thne,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner,  to  ship-building  ?  Doctor  Young 
aajs  it  has':  ^  attempts  haveo/'^ew  been  made  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion pf  the  principle  very  considerably  in  the  art  of  ship-building; 
but  hitherto  with  very  little  permanent  success.'  We  expected,  na-. 
tundiy ;  enough,  some  examples  of  the  failure  of  such  frequent  at- 
tempts^ and  of  the  very  considerable  application  of  the  principle* 
•^but  we  looked  in  vain. 

'  Passing  over  the  next  twenty  pag<  ?>  which  we  consider  as  merely 
superfluous,  we  arrive  at  the  *  authorities'-  for  proving  that  Mr. 
Seppihgs*s  plan  is  not  entitled  to  the  merit  of  an  invention.  And 
here  we  must  confess  that,  though  somewhat  dbappointed,  we  are 
BOl  dispiea^d  to  find,  that  only  one  single  instance  is  produced  of 
the  application  of  a  principle  which  had  '  often'  and  ^  very  consider- 
ably' been  made  to  the  art  of  ship-building — and  this,  solitary  *  au- 
tfiority*  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  OMr  old  friend  6obert'» 
oblique  ceitivg,  mentioned  by  us  in  a  former  Number  ;*  a  plan  • 
vhich  iscertaiiily  not  *  recommended,*  as  Dr.  Young  says,  by  Bou- 
guer,  and  is  rejected  by  M.  Groignard.  Who  the  other  *  lexperi- 
^Bced  authors'  are  favourable  to  ^  sitnilar  arrangements,'  be  does  not 
ioform  us;  but  as^the  more  frequently  und  the  more  considerably^ 
the  principle  has  been  applied,  the  less  merit  would  be  due  to  Mr. 
Seppin^s,  we  shaU  endeavour  to  supply  Dr.  Young's  omission. 

But  let  Us  lirst  see  w^  this  plan  of  M.  Gobert's  actually  is. 
Litcfcily  we  have  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  Jupitery  now  the  Malda, 
one  of  the  Une-of- battle  ships  captured  by  Sir  John  Duckworth  at 
St.  Domingo;  of  which  the  following  figure  will  convey  a  pretty 

i»''^'  ■ — ^ " ^ ■■'•■  ^"' — '--^ , 

<fliitnfted. .  The  second  dirfenon  af«  equally  perfect  to  tli«  end  of  Atwood's  Bliquhitlon  ;* 
Mt^iid  aivwa  to  the  end  of  hydrattatics  ^  and  the  footth  to  tkt  end  of  ptene  and' 
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"^ritat  tills  18  Gobei'L's  plan  uf  uu  oblique  ctfilmg,  for  the  purpmcof 
preveiithig  a  ship  fmni  ai clang  or  brt^iikiiigj  we  infer  from  Boii* 
guer^s  description  of  ilii  short  pljiuks  and  frequent  iuterruptioDs  by 
l^ing  pkced  *  comnic  iin  |>arqut;t/  'Hie  advantages  derived  from 
this  pinn  may  be  estimated  by  its  effects  in  the  Maidy,  whose  arch- 
ing or  breaking  is  to  so  great  a  degree  as  not  to  be  nieaaiTreil  by 
inc/i€ii  hut  by  feet  I  VVdl  might  Messrs,  Bouguer  and  Groignard 
disapprove  of  such  a  ceiling  un  account  of  ^  every  interruptioo  ia 
carpentry  being  to  be  avoided  an  ciangeroua ;'  an  objection  wbicii^ 
l^owever,  Dr.  Yuiing  pronounces  ^  so  vague  as  neither  to  require 
nor  to  admit  a>ery  distinct  reply/ 

But  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  M.  JJouguer's  own  plan  for 
preventing  the  hogging  i^r  arehing  of  tihips,  though  he  too  has  one 
for  the  *  employment  of  forces  actii>g  obliq|iely  to  each  other/ 
I'he  opinion  to  which  this  scientific  ship-builder  inclines^  is^  that  if 
the  decks  were  made  perfectly  straight  frona  fli^  head  to  the  Sftern  of 
the  ship,  so  as  to  act  like  the  string  of  a  bow j^  this  alone  would  be 
suflicient  to  keep  the  stnp  from  arching;  and^  in  order  to  retain  the 
decks  in  that  position^lte  recduimendstbatiC^ceillttiniiiuiidbtrmllRa- 
gonal  braces  of  iron  should  he  plwtei  ivom  die  t»Ulue  Htmppaippsad 
the  beams,  proceeding  from  the  miiUieHi^^^^MltiarjfidfaednnnQ  la 
the  head  and  fitern  of  the  ship^  aUi'Of  themJ9tre«^4^^^0  kcHon, 
and  the  two  extreme  om^  made  toda^tl  tbe  g^mifCndl^el«i^pdit8i 

1  Eie  following  is  a  fac  simileof  Mi  BcKi^iier^s4igilm^'Jkiwtpdi|4'^ 
ilDf  HP^  LO^  &.G.I  7epre9em^4be>diA^(»ial«bi»ce$<^at$faiuao^£^ 

L/i    ....    .iK'*-!     >,[]  oj  1.  vv;b- ;ii(it  jd    ^:)6b-niJ^ 
N        L        F    •  '^Ji'^  fi 'Jl'i-  ii>jq5(ti  ih'^  d'Jldjy 


.  M.  Douguer,  ho\^ver,  seems  tb  have  comn^ted  a  small  mistake, 
by  placing  these  brac^  jn  the  wrong  dingptibn.  Mr.  Cbapmann, 
who  has  also  something  of  the  same  sort,  i^ces  them,  as  they  un* 
questibn^W^  diightto  bfe  pliaced^hV  the  direction' ^f^tt*  WRfefcMfffies 
AD,  OP,  &e/    W^  hate  little  faith  itt  ttie  dltki^  deal^K^^Mffl^ 
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the  curvature  should  be  diminished  as»thiJ«lif^ii!^1pfb§?iib[^/H<fe^M 
inclni^  to  Don  Juan's  opinion  tiral  the  form  of  the  deck  is  of  iiule 
coirff  qn#iTce,  and  that  its  tendency  to  arching  is  fV6tiu  miich  to  ht 
overcome  by  the  lesistance  of  the  fibres  af  the  wood^  asVt>y  pre* 
venting  any  play  n|ioii  the  fastening.^*  Thia  sensjbk.  Mritcr  ol>* 
serves,  that  the  most  perfect  utiiotl  of  the  Avholebody  of  a  ship  is 
one  of  its  grcalti.'tt  jKlvtintageSj  and  ihat,  when  thfs  is  the  cnse^  nothing 
tnoreis  required  tlian  ju^t  t\$  much  timber  and  ii'on  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  gwQ  her  fiuflicieut  stiieugtli  ^ii^  stifl^ea^t  to  pra^rfe  het 

'  We  have'  a  French  ship  too  sliffened  on  thft  prindpie  bf-ftfi 
Boyguer,  though  not  exactly  on  the  SAm^  plan,  to  present  her  frotti 
miiclm^v' '  It  is  lire  Qenoa>  recientlf  titlteo  aft  O^oa  and^^ttt;  te)l|l» 
BBm^pme.  Betwteen  that  part  i>i  the  pillars  xi^iidhistt^p^irtrtc^'^i^ 
dedcBiiiltheforlop  deck  are  two  diagonal  bi^es  j%^atid^^B;^03lfl'^CP 
fi^tittwiog -figure;  i  '  X      ,  ■    •'      '■      1      I -jil  ^>fUl;<.  i/:. 

M-.u       ..;    r  ff     'r  >  .    Cu'n-deck.  •    .''')•■      /       J    .  i-»v^  .v../; 

^     '      ~"" .     -  '•',   h't    ■   '.'."^j^    I..,0  /   ,)1   -:.:.;• 

I;.. 'J 

,  '        .     \ 


^£fn»  liehioo'ofr  tike  JdoafieiB^  'iifixliiitQi  )the  fore'«pMrt)oC  tkevfrliii^^ 
lHar{i]pHq)t»d  euHiaf  ftk  movti^iby  iheiarching  cf  tb6iih^|.uliiek:is 
ao  pBttEoneiilileatftobeptv^aiUerito^e  eye.t  >:   >  ..  j 

,n(3fc6l  B€ftt^at)pfaratfon^ofi«fbrd4s  actiiig  obHqueJy  to  eadi-other^ 
istthqtf^i^MK  (Snodgras^  tt^kunre^iiorof  ihe  East  India  Companif'a 
sK{>|Dni^^  'CfHTtnuty  to  thes€Frwfe',hav«>:ndtic€y,.  be  ^recommended 
diagonalrhradss  to  be  piaeed.trbuatettsely  fyom  the-^xti^hiitle^iorthd 
gun-deck  beams  do^mt  to  the  kelson,  as  A  C,  B  D,  a  section  of 
Mrbich  will  appear  in  this  form : 


..  ..IT 

-fiU'/yri?  :"''  ..(•  ''"!*  r   ,•   '  '  ■     ^"  i    '■        ■    '      *:^-    '•  '       ■  '      '  -^ 

^^^fl^f]^  Ijifd^  the  fairest  trial  pos^bla^  for  in  spite  of  prejudice 
af)d|t|ppjC)^f^ioi|,  M)e  late  Lo^d  Melville,  oji  coui  paring  the  deca^Td 
i|Ptlitf  >in  which  he  found  the  iiavy,  with  that  of  Fiaiae  and  Spain, 

ti  G  2  Mbose 
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yfi^^fiiifmi6>\^  atay]lwfC€rith*Ww«r&wfiorfB' 

be,  in  any  reasouable  time,  able  to  bring  against  them,  dMlhuiftltf 
to  vatnp  **p,  in  ihe  speediest  waj,  som*?  oC  ihe  old  »h]p^  lliat  re- 
^aiD^iaigg  r^^pair&i  b>'  ttieaias  of  die se  braces,  and  by  doubling  their 
Wt&ide  pUiikiiig.     'i^bes*;  tt!nj|Mjrary  expedieiita  ttiiiwered  the  piir- 
pom  must  ^Jlc^ctuaUy,  and  it  may  be  donbtcd  if  tlie  battie  of  Tra- 
fii\gai^  {:out<i  have  been  foitgbt  \^ith(>at  the  adoption  of  them  :— 4itft 
tbe  Qpp*>*ilion  to  ihe  dia^citial  biarea  was  not  ill  founded  ;  they  not 
Ofily  inteiit'ieil  with  the  fitowage  of  the  hold,  but,  by  their  tendency : 
1^  push  (Hit  tJie  . sides,  it  wa^  pretty  apparent  tbalj  in  the  event  of. 
'th^  ship  ioiichnig  the  gronnd,  the  beams  and  dtxks -vi ould  either; 
ilkJtl  iff^or  the  ends  of  the  bmctMi  be  forced  through  die  bottom; 
^(fldiOwing  to  these  fjerious  ohjcctious^  most  of  the  captaini  ioon 
^pfitrJvmk  to  ^t  rid  of  the  diiigonal  braces, 

Mr,  ;?eppingii  need  be  under  no  apprebension  of  the  imputation: 
,o|"  plagiurH»tTij  from  oiu"  meufion  of  tViese  clumsy  and  ineffectual  > 
a^ttempts^  which  have  been  unattended,  as  Doctor  Youn^  justly  says,^ 
Viilh.  any  '  permanent  success  /   we  doubt  indeed    whether   Mr. 
Seppiiiigs  evt)r  heard  of  Bouguer,  or  Gobert,  of  Groignard ;  and  evt^i 
If  lie  hus,  we  are  certain  that  he  is  too  good  a  shipwright  to  adopt 
snch  miserable  ex|>edienti*.   The  remainder  of  the  sedlion,  in  which 
t)r»  YounjT  notices  *  Mr,  Seppings's  brace^i,*  we  reluctantly  confess, 
is  beyond  any  endeavour  of  ours  to  comprehend.     One  paragraph 
of  it  we  hhM  ¥euture  to  quote,  be€;iUKC  we  think  iJiut  we  have 
cfH>gM  the  ^mpse  qf  an«rror  Jn  it*  ^'  '  '^^'^  li  >nf ;.' 

*  it  mfiy  be  questioned  how  far  it  i%  allowable  tb  onift  kfi^*part  itiSak 
inner  planks  between  the  p<irts,  fm  which  the  brands  ate  &  stib^HlMBr, 
on  acconat  of  llieir  utility  in  si!Curing  Ihe  butts  of  the  pluak^^  whicii^wfc  * 
a^l Mays  made  to  shift  where  they  arc  suppartcd  by  this  subsidmry  4ie  ;  ^ 
but  with  the  outer  planking  which  vemains,  anil  with  the  partial  iisdst- 
ance  uf  the  b  razees,  Xq  ^ay  no  thing  of  that  of  the  shelf  ^piecea^  it,  ciyt  ^ 
hardly  be  helicved^  thiLt  the  tie  is  more  likely  to  part  between  ti^o  po^  , 
of  tbe  same  <leck,  than  immfcdi$.tery  over  one  of  theiOf'— p.  32^^   '    ,  ;, 

If  it  be  here  meant  that  the  inner  plmnks  are  useful  ia  vecurih^  . 
ibe  butts  of  the  outer  planks,  tbtre  is  a  mistake  iu  point  of  fact; , 
tliereaien/j  butts  to  secure  in  the  outer  planking  between  the  poiti, 
care  be'uig  always  taken  to  place  tchole  planks  between  them-^the 
rest  of  the  paragraph  we  do  not  clearly  understand,  ^  , 

The  obseivationj  (tlinugb  it  probably  proceeded  from  an  *  acute 
and  eKperienced  member  of  tlie  Nuvy  Board/)  that  ^  arching  lias 
a^  imn^ediate  tendency  to  afford  a  partial  refliedy  for  >the><liluse 
which.  prQdtu;f;s  '%  hy  mukiag  the  dispiacetnent  fetter  at  itbeexi 
tremiti^pf  tb€^y<94iielr  ami  SQiaUeriiitbritti^ 
uajof  tbd  rem^^y  ^  '^^  j^ck  w}i<»  eiwdifsatefli.^'COHi  bf  iifitoi 
tatiag  the  te^-^nrAii^  ing^^Q^'^MeviwmntiWwidfwmAht  Maidatit^ 

^  be 
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flfiSflrilio^ir  Ai(  >i']  }.■  <,  ,.•(*'.  '  '  I  -I'';'  .j.i.'t  iUinn^r^rM  yan  nr  ,'^.r 
'  Tlie  cast  of  the  Kent^  w  liich  broke  in  a  renntrkabl^  degree, 
noUvithsUDdiug  the  emplojm^nt  of  liders  of  Urge  di men si60?/ lis 
iijiperfectlj  and  a m big uciusly  slated.  With  the  ordiiiaJ'y  pferp^- 
.  rficulai-  riders  she  itmi  brokm^  but  iiot  m  a  remarkable  degree  for 
ships  built  on  ibe  old  principle,  iluAtgh  wc  believe  it  aniouiited  to 
about  seveoteeu  Int^hei;.  With  iljt;  »tnv  riders  \\bit:h,  for  the  tifal 
lime,  JVJr.  Sepping«  upphed  to  this  ship's  si4ea,  <  not  with  an  Rjigk 
of  a  few  degrees  only,  with  a  vertical  line/  bat  in  a  series  of  X's^.  sh^ 
brpkeor  arched  only  two  inches  on  comiii^  into  the  ^rril^';  atiii 
this  simple  experiment  convinced  liim  so  completely  ojr  ibe  pmcrlcal 
efficacy  of  the  principle,  llmt  he  extended  it  comidembly  in  the 
biiildrng  of  the  Waispiie,  and  jedueed  it  to  a  system  m^cbiiJWIhg 
I  the  Tremendons ,  .         '  . .  r  ,^  ^  r-;     |/ 

;..,  Tlje  shelf-pieces,  and  the  histenings  of  tbe  decks,  am  approved 
by  Dr.  Young,  but  thtt  weight  and  expense  of  the  ibrmcr,  be  cmv- 
ceives  to  be  dra^v backs  on  their  advantages.  ThiB  wotdd  not 
wppeur  to  be  ibe  case,  as  \vc  understand  that:  more  than  one 
;con tractor,  eiigaged  in  buijding  his  Majesty's  ships,  requested  to 
be  permitted  to  build  Uiem  with  '  ^li elf-pieces/  instead  of  the 
*  wooden  knees/  as  stipnlated  in  the  contract,  \tbieh  Dr.  Youh^ 
admits  to  be  *  Jess  econuniical  /  but  the  '  iron  knees'  employed  by 
Mr.^  Sep  pings,  he  thinks  iutcrior  to  '  ihe  straps  of  u  simpler  fortii 
which  othur  builders  have  used/  We  can  assure  him  however  that 
these  straps  were  found  &o  very  defective,  that  the  use  of  them 
has. been  discontinued,  and  thai  ibt^^e  of  Mr,  Seppini^s  are  gru- 
4t;pJiy,st)pplyJDg  their  places. 

■The«e,  however,  are  jniuur  parts  of  Mr.  Soppings's  improvement^. 
l^e  system  of  trussing  we  t^onreive  to  be  the  iiist;  the  tilling  in 
between  tbe  iutervids  of  tlie  tinrhers,  and  getting  rid  of  the  ceiling  ' 
tt^ltogelher,  the  ncTit;  btit  Dr.  Young  Ihinkij  tbe  latter  to  be  '  j?f/- 
haps  tlfeniosl  indispulubly  beneficiiil  of  all  the  altcratjoiiH  which 
^trj^S^pings  has  either  mtroddced,  or  revived  in  an  improved 
f6rm/'  We  are  not  toid'ubich  of  ibe  two — an  introduction  or  revi- 
ril-^the  process  of  *  tiUing  ijj'.  is  10  be  considered;  though  the 
gfence  made  to  *  the  timbers  of  Uie  Sandwitli/  which  '  were  "found 
perfectly  .sound  in  th^  lower  half  of  tlieir  length,,  opposite  tq  the 
wedges  which  had  been  driven  in  between  ihem,'  v<ould  seem  to 
impk  that  Mr.  Seppings  bad  only  '  revived'  art  ohl  pracliL^e, 
5£t5nie  iiict  is  not  so;  tliere  an*  ships  in  which  the  nwow  i^puats 
betvp€en*tije  titnbej^  have  becn'fdJed  up  im  bigb  as  the  tloor-head.s 
and  others  where  the  tiooi*- timbers  were  it*  contacr  with  cuch  otber^ 
wbieh  is  ithe  case  we  btlie%e  h\  ships  built  at  l^ombay  ;  but  none 
wereevAT  liUed  oii  sjstem  up  to  tlje  orlop-deck  cbmp^^  in  the  man- 
»<i^  G  G  3  ner 
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tier  that  IVIr^Sc^ppiiigs  filb  thc^i,  miich  iesi^  4i4  siuy  oo^  Wfof  e  Jbini 
evjp^  tiimk  of  getting  rid  of  that  greatest  af  all  uuisauces,  lii^  ceilingp 

W^  prp  jQ^^t  uliether  tlie  '  ecouqmj  of^,  timber'  be  or  bp  iiot  m 
gr^al  33  Mr.  Scppiugs  is  disposed  to  jjeli^ye^  tfeo^gh  we  c^not  see 
oil  what  grouudg  the  calculation  of  savings,  made  by  one  whose 
wlible  life  has  been  passed  iu  a  dock-j^ard^  ought  to  be  called  ui 
^yptioii-^bnt  if  it  e-\peiidc^  ten  lituch  ^^^^  ouajutity  of  tiinb*^,  tbe 
heneitg  r€:sui,ling  fr^ni  live  esiiiplpjii^ent  of^,it  >f^  thqt 

ofee  ten  time^  exceed  tile  expense, 

ttaving  sTipw«  what  b^s  been  done  ii^  the  way  of  bracii^,  we  arp 
uii\vlUihg  tp  leave  l,he  subject  without  pointitig  out  what  has  al^o 
bfeeti  done  ni  the  way  of  filling  iu,  llie  only  example  that  we  find 
in  the  French  writers,  which  at  all  approaches  to  the  method  of 
Mr,  Scppings,  is  in  a  Memoir  of  M*  Groiguurd,*  wbercj  to  pr&r 
vent  a  ship  from  arcliiitg,  he  proposes  to  dove- tail  alt  the  timber^ 
together  by  pieces  of,  four  to  six  feet  in  length,  which  he  callj 
remp(m(tge-i  or  c/efsj  and  the  imei  v  a  Is' bet  ween  these  he  would  iill 
up  with  sniallcr  piecc^  in  the  sliape  of  wedges,  driving  them 
forcibly  on  the  outride,  so  ps  to  iill  all  the  spaces  between  the 
tiniDps  as  far  as  the  flpor-hcads,  Tlie  botlon*  of.his  vessel  woui4 
tfms  become  one.  compact  solid  body,  and,  as  he  observes,  might 
be  sent  afloat  ^v^thnut  either  inside  or  outside  planking-  ThQ  ob^ 
jection  to  bis  dove -tails  is  not  so  much  the  great  additional  expense 
of  labour,  as  the  weakening  of  every  timber  in  ihe  ship,  by  the  deep 
grooves  made  in  two  of  its  J^ides  for  the  reception  uf  the  dove-tails. 
His  description  is  not  quite  consistent  in  the  two  parts  of  the* 
Memoir  where  he  mentions  his  plan,nordo  they  accord  a\acUywilh 
his  figure  ;  but  the  object  is  rather  that  of  binding  the  ship  togetliter^ 
and  miitirig  hur  inly  one  body  to  give  her  strength— w  441*1^ 
major  being  his  motto— than  any  idea  of  geltjtig  rid  of  tlie  c^ili^ig*., 
rtie  had  etFects  produced  by  leaving  open  the  spaces  between  t^if^ 
timbers  have  lung  been  known  and  complained  of  in  England,  ,p^d 
a  Mr,  Bosquet  took  out  a  patent  many  years  ago  ^  for  the  bett^i^ 
preservation  of  hi^  Majesty's  ships,  and  all  trading  vessels,  fi;om  that 
rapid  decay  to  which  they  are  at  present  subjectj  &c/  His  plan  ly^^s^ 
to  fill  them  up  with  '  a  compoisition  of  pitch,  Ur^  charcoal  dust,  a^ 
on  hair,  so  as  to  make  it  firm,  adhesive,  and  durable;'  which  he  states 
might  be  done,  in  a  first  rate  Indiaman  or  a  fourth  rate  man  of  war, 
for  at  most  five  hundred  pounds;  and  that  the  duration  of  a  ^hin^ 
treated  would  be  pro  longed  from  twelve  to  twenty  ye^s.  ft  i» 
into  th*ise  recesses  that  the  rutSj  so  very  destructive  ia  ships,  car^' 
their  plunder— it  is  here  that  the^  breed,  die*  ^nti^^  iiifectiog^  ib^ 
^f^?.r?Hp^?y^^!^  O^^U^i^  P^af^giap^^air; ,  ai^d  he  |^taf^  thatj  Jojej^ 

■1  '!t'.  Ki  (jv)od  hint'jlu.  i)dj  iio  b'rA:0,"  ^uI7iU<  yM>G4U  )^^J4h^^lJ^la*n<t 

vf   'i  '        ,  :  .    *  *  rid 
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rid'of  these  obnoxious  vermin  would  alorie  in ^  few'  nlonlfeya^ 
thfi'tTliole  expense.    *  Six  full  grown  rats/  savs  Mj%  Bosquet',^*  ^?Ul 


Gtir  prescribed  liiliits  preveiil  urt  from  tJoKc nig  sotAe  ollii^r  paiVs 
of  Ur,  Young's  '  Remarks/  in  which  we  iiicliwe  to  think  he  h^ 
taken  an  enoneons  view  of  ihc  subject ;  bnt  We  can  on  ri6  accouift 
oinit  such  testimonies  of  ihe  practical  lesiults  of  ^^J•,  Senbjngs'a 
plan^  as  will,  we  ihink,  allay  all  the  doubts  and  fearS  pf 'I^n'toliiik 
for  its  complete  success,  '   j^m  ..   ■  .  I  jr^ 

^'liVhen  the  Tremendous  was  set  afloat,  in  I^ovemfeer/lSlO,  thtf 
master  shipwright  of  Shecniess  reported  that  the  sights  placed  on 
the  gun-deck  J  at  the  distance  of  ]63  feet,  had  not  altered  a  single 
line ;  those  placed  at  the  saaie  distance  on  the  npper^Ieck  altered 
i  of  an  inch,  and  those  on  the  ana  Ha  -deck  dindjorecast/^,  at  th^ 
Bame  fiistanccj  j  of  an  inch.  The  following  day,  when  the  bowi 
sprit  and  foremast  were  put  io,  the  sights  were  again  exatnined^^ 
xirhen  these  two  masses  of  timber  had  remained  at  one  extremity  of 
thie  ship  four  hoursj  and  the  foremen  reported,  that  '  ihey  found 
oot  the  smallest  deviation  from  what  was  reported  by  the  master 
shipwright  the  day  before,  though'  the  said  ma^t  and  bowsprit  had 
brought  the  ship  down  (in  the  water)  forward  full  rtve  inclies. 

In  Febjuary,  IBl  Ij  Captain  Campbell,  her  commandel',  reports 
that  he  '  experienced  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind  at  west,  ^vhich  le-* 
dwed  the  ship  to  &torm  staysails ;'  that  the  ship  *  shewed  no  sighs 
of  ttreaktiess  whatever,  but  much  to  the  contrary,  as  diere  was  not 
a  i^rack  in  the  whitewash  to  be  seen  at  any  of  the  hutments ;'  tfiat 
he  'hud  not  seen  a  sliip  iti  a  n:^oi€  trying  situation  during  the  lirne 
lie  bad  commanded  one.'     '     ^' 

'■On  the  5th  October,  181!,  Captain  Campbell,  then  off  the 
Tlief,  reports  that  since  iht  '2 2d  of  the  preceding  montli,  '  they" 
bWbefen  tnostly  in  a  gale  of  wind,  imder  close-reefed  ma  hi  topsail  Sj 
r^Fed  foresail ,  and  occasionally  storm  slaysailij/  that  during  the 
tji^*he went  round  the  'w*ings  and  all  other  parts  of  the  shjp|* 
and  that  *^  she  shewed  nO  signs  of  weakness  whatever/  '  ,  i    ^ 

'On  the  nth  July,  1^3  14,  thfe  master  shipwright  ^iiid  Wsl^r^ 
attendant  of  Malta  yard  took  a  particular  survej^,  and  report  *  that 
, the  dt agonal  riders  and  diagonal  chocks  whicli  butt  against  the 
rttfei*s,  had  not  the  slighttist  appearance  of  having  worked ;  tha(j 
thifr  bolts  with  which  they  were  fastened,  were  in  as  perfect  a  slate 
as  when  first  rinven;  that  there  Was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
the  orlop-deck  beams  having  workeil  ofi  the  internal  hoop  or  thick 
claropj  whi^b^ receivea  ihe  beams,  llie  crust  of  the  wdiitewash  not 

"■  G  G  4  being 
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be]Q^^^i^f^tifdt:i4bpjiktefl^|id  Jiplits  wbick  ?ecu teethe  diagoBidoil 
ridersc^ti^  th^.,kead|  of  tJie  riders  np^etred  as  close^aa  wh^i  &rd  )Id 
faYe4;i  tb^  diocks  for  |-€ceivjDg  the  Igrked  kiiees,  aod  llie  bolle  dil 
^vhicb  fusten  the  knees,  had  not  ihe  ali^bteist  appeafaiice  of  lia^g  us 
\vQr]^;i  nci,  a|i|>eEiraacc  \vli&l€V'er  of  tfi^  guu-'tiieck  b£am$  hsiving  up 
workc4j  u^of  ^»^y  kfiksor  dati>piw^a^  betwixt  the  guu-detk  \irate&:n;'f 
ivavj^j,  i%j^  heuLlif  ibi^itig  jiQj  |>crrf€tlv  (Irv,  that  ih  nramy  plac«B  1 
^cobwebs  were  collectt;d  betwticn  the  thiibers^' — thalj  *  upoy  tbej^b 

theM^t^r»IW«^)g  ^iUrn.ojzw.  oi  hir.-7i  :i;;./  ..;«;  vi'',    ••-  ^*'U  tn  •.,(!; 

of  1^ oB^»HlJw9r/?W»t tfeln tH«6lh«£  A^MMbay  betwclMffthBai at 'b 

violefi^gm^i  iQ»lrWod>j<^^  .th«  :£8d.iaqdiiMliJ  ^^ 

D€Qfi9aib|eir|rli%l^  ti^j^^^hip  b^i^  doepy  snaey  (!ea«<»iiie>ooibon7dp(<i^t 
:ivhictiri^^h^  Aw^y^  ibe^o^l^md  ihammock-bo^i^  dte: sKvior 
joU^i^v^ryrjqbtip  :bu&  fiMy,^lbe  ^<^lver^iUc^  dicl  mjfcitOTkihatf  s"^ 

an  mk>  *  wbieb/j9^yik)M#TI]»Wtt8/'I  wiwtt^ter^  greot^ofeiT 
of  tb6.8b%^ftte*^;'H*jd4>fe  «ft»clodes.  byt«taiing>  thatt^^btianiJ^^ 
evjer^fy^^soa  tp,|i^e^vQ,$b^i]i  aa  s|iP@i^a«btp.i9  amili  biaM^JertffiKcV 
servm^'  ({li^  i^ee^ad^^eitOi^tva^^^j^bat  altorjat^dewt^^iiinilif^fani^tn 
yratevtWliy^  \y^e(per/^9Q%}ti^ttbr€s^^  oi 

vras  every  reasosi  to  think  ihal«^evpki«l  «tf  4a>ii%>t^^dloifinnoU4soa3 
be  £ouQd4^<aQSwvefv^  .  lii,:M^iH^b^^i^8i[l49i^Ci^'ffi3|)eTbiiti8g9tii^^ 

f th^alHll«i^Qtsapd<>tlieK<fil9te»ii^ftfi  disaiaiidsefniEesaaiaiayifllipp  aid 
I  hvi^0tene^  hem  'mdi^me^mmh^euikeri^^i^s^ 

Hali^^  !whfHre  tbe  .Md-<^C^tb«  Baocliyiits/bach  berinsrie-dtadbwdUoni 
'  I  liajv^>:tbd  f$9i^factto0,^  aays.Siii  II%<vnad»  a^torfobafciw^  ifate  than^^ 
timbc^^  t^ej^ef^i'pact.elijher  ftdina'tfce  jird^MSr&df  stktepiBw  nri)  ni 
therq^tb^  I#tl$t  appearaQ69>/9f  lm^l:dt(b«}j^»i»cthli^ipd;  (Eladoiq 
inaga9iii^ri3ii4<  iStomriioQiiis  me  peiff^%^^y,riaB€bthcifoMMMivli»id^ 
fonniiiU)e%Q€]^n%  osd^i^  //  19)etahMtti¥iiit»f;a»<lfa6liHitfigaLkava^^ 
in  th«  ^ilPdUeat  d^gnsa  itjoti^^a^p  Aiidiiiidat^ 
have^b^en  ieoatia4|l^4n^bjlui9^ 

ansMmt  hi/^^s^^y/rdspeelc'  ,vIlMi;filaniiUies  ia^sliil  «ii  tbtacoaiibioif  laii 
^mefAra>i  r'i.;  -7.  '.•  •:  .  'f  ^^  ^  'Tj'-'  •  •'  ''>  '-^''' >;-•'-<  i^  'uoiiU7/.  piJes^Bt" 
Fr9l|bl))^riAIbioBi«theres k; Jlulufibierepoti^  inl  J9ilasfarj$i^8M^*ii o: 
i^tiaiiliy  Cdpfam/UeivOQsfaire^ther  fint  liauti^nanty  iBaBtBP;aDdicai>i'/oa 
pept^hu^j^at^thatiafbr>a/Cc>tiramdiitbs^w^ 
several Jb^a9ii)^<gaJI^«> 4^1^  e^fir»ufcii^^  5idi€;Mrat»[k]rra|3r8r(|iidaElii^iHL  bfiF 

^4#vtbftthiMiba:4i8(BO^^  kav»rwdrliediiirlbviHhiaHestdtgf«sti.Mi> 
n  ..r.  w    -    -  from 
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ble  £vlaiA2JK  wth^E(pci|:^ito <he^ comforts,  «d  ^sibi^i^^Itfi&BP^^^ 
:tie8?HM  ;a(j^6Q£  gf^iiidlidb  ^'tbe  aVe«if^'tt«dilbiM^  ^^;^  m  b^X^^ 

fankE3i0briliki«ero£  th^  nm  ptai^'^r^fld^CltptlifiV  ItoVob^Ii^  9^^^ '' 

clas^ili  Hi3'Myeity'r8«'vy«l^  **»'*^  (♦•vw.»^{  i  -j^-.li-)  avj;/  tily/^<\oj 
llieae  reparts^  we  conceive^  embrace  ait  the  points  which  are f '^ 
necessary  to  establbh  the  siiperionty  of  Mr.  SRppiDg&*a  [A^^i  ove#*  '^ 
that  of  tie  old  principle  with  regard  to  strength,  sliffntss,  d^yfte^h. '^^^* 
heakhy  and  comfort ;  and,  we  may  add,  dunthilit)).  JAs/  hoVi^vcfp 
those  verj^  quuHtie^  of  strengtlx  and  stiffness  have  given  ^ie  to  M  *'^ 
objecijon  against  the  plan,  a^  tending  to  injure  the  sailing  <|nalili*«'^^'- 
of  tile  ^hip/and  as  we  wkh,  in  a  matter  of  anch  nntional  frtipof^-  '^ 
lance»  to  obviate  every  objection,  we  have  a  report  too  on  thiB  |>oi*tt  '^ ' 
fmm  Cnptaiu  Campbell  of  the  Tremeiidous^  of  which  the  fol[oW^'^*  ■' 
ing  is  an  extract;  *  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  sailing  of  tb^'^  ^ 
Tremendtnia  b  far  superior  to  any  thing  1  have  ever  seen.  Th^i  •^'i 
extrflordinary  style  in  which  she  beat  the  Hannibal,  ImpetneujtfJ^  '^ 
Vanguard,  MarSj  Berwick,  and  indeed  all  the  ships  under  my  cent-  ^^ 
mandi  surprized  me  extremely^'  and  he  concludes,  *  as  far  as  Ei|>pears  *"• 
to  me,  she  is  as  complete  a  man  of  war  as  can  go  to  sea,  and  the  ' 
mo^  desirable  ship  of  her  si^e  1  have  met  with/  ^ 

lliere  is  but  one  more  test  for  Mr.  Seppings's  plan  to  undergo — '■     ^ 
but  it:  is  a  test  as  severe  as  it  will  be  decisive— and  one  by  which 
his  repuiation  as  an  ingenious  practical  shipwright  must  stand  or 
fallp     Aware  of  *  having  staked  his  professional  character  on  the      ' 
success  of  the  experiment,'  and  acknowledging  the  liberal  enConrBge-    '*^ 
men*  which  he  has  met  with  fiom  his  superiors,  he  manfully  6b-    ^ ' 
servesv'  tlmt  no  subterfuge  can  avail  him  should  any  failure  befoun^ 
in  the  my  stem/     The  trial  we  allude  to  is  this: — The  NFison  wm      ' 
probably  the  best  built  ship  of  modem  times;  all  possible  pains     ^i 
wereitakenl  Uy  Mr.  Sison,  the  builder,  that  tlie  timber  put  into  h^      *f 
sliouldibe^ound  and  viell  seasoned,  ai;d  the  workmanship  of  eve^y      ^ 
part  bf'her  does  him,  and  all  who  were  employed  on  her,  the  highest       ' 
credit;  every  possible  attention  was  bestowed  to  keep  her  di^v;  and 
her  dfiotioti  into  the  water,  vvhen  launclie<i,  was  slow,  easy,  and 
majestic,  M^ithout  a  shake  or  a  plunge^  yet  the  Nelson  was  found     X 
|o  hai^  arched  after  launching  no  less  tlian  8^  inches •     TheHowei  ■ 
now  OD  the  btocks  at  Chatham,  and  ready  for  launching,  iltc  si$t€r  - 
ship  io  the  Nelson,  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Seppings       • 
and  on  his  new  principle.    If,  after  laundung,  the  Howe  should  bo       ' 
found  tX3  have  broken  or  arched  8  iiKhF:^— if  she  should  brefik  6      ' 
iuches'H^sayy  if  sJie  ihould  aicb  even  4  inches — we  ^ontd  !»ay,  the 
jfo  f  i  advantage 
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4m  SeppklgSi^^fMigfh^^^  jAfi. 

mitiimt  th^^At^ inmBi  hskd 'if  tbifir^iMlii^H^' dl^, * imMiUH 

i^nTi,3ft)rt,  ,  ^!r  ilrreur  de  Hiapaltotij  m  RSpome  S  im  J^kk 
jiu  %toi^ikur.     Vimo.    pp- 34.     St.  Pelcrsbourg-     IS  13. 

S.  ^ir  Robert  Porivr's  NamUive  of  the  Campuigu  uf  Rtmiu, 
4ta,      pp.  2S2.     London.  ,  ,  ,j  . 

3,  Relation  circomfnncice  de  la  Cnmpagm  de  Jttmk^  Pat 
Eugene  Labaumt;,  Capilaiiie  au  Corpa  Royal  des  Ino^iiiemv 
G^Pgrapbes,  lSc.  At.     8vo.    pp.  404.     Parisp.    IB  14, 

4*  Tableau  de  la  Campagne  de  Moscoii  ut  1812,  Par  R^pt 
Bgurget>b,  Doctiiui'  c\\  Medecine  dti  la  Faculie  de  P^ris,  &c- 
&,c-  temojii  ocLilaire,     tsvo.     pp»  iy6.     Pam.     13144 

*^.  Campa^^ne  de  Moscofij  en  IS  1^2,  compoiie.d'apris  la  Coi lection 
des  Pivrcs  ojflahlle^  sur  telle  Campagne  ifUmorabl^t  pri  pi  tut  df  • 
trvh  cent  milk  bravu  Fran^ak  fuveid  f  kti/m^s  de  L'Jmkilhn 
et  de  r Aveugtcment  de  leiir  CkeJ\     Piir  R*  J,t,DuideHL    Qia«[ 
trleme  edUinn,     ^vo.    pp*  Qo,     fam,     JIS14*  n.  .    > 

f).  Carle  des  Pai/$  compris  enfre   la   I'istulc^  la  Dwhuh   ^'    ^^ 

7.  Sketch  of.  a  Journal qf'm  ^e^Mkm^Mfi^^^^^'m^' 
Armies  from  Moscow^  ana  the  Pursuit  of  the  Russiaif^^to 
their  Arrival  on  Jth^  Vistula.-  4to.  ,J)P.  ?Pt.  LandoRi  1S13. 
— SchUlze. 

p.  Skizzen  zu  einer  Gescfiichte  des  Russisch  FrattzdsischeiLKrifgfs 
im  Jakr,  J8I£.    '8vo.     pp.  634.    Lmjiefg/  /JB;!^-'^^^^  ^ 

9.  Relation  impartiale  Su  Passagk  di  laljperi^^^ 
Franfaf^e  eh^  l81^,;>ar  M/i  Je^ajr^  'Miffm-  -Jm^ 

)  p.,  X:nfical  ^ihiattonMBuQtmjpa^^^^  %^S4fm^ 

iramJ^Uqfrpm  W.Jt?^P^AW?4^,«l?fi?«»iv$yp,..  pf»«^4>dIiQadoiivj 

'1815.  "         "     ".  ,    ,'  ..  .,  .;..,.  .  „.  \^(j  .!.  .  ..    :..  '1  ...  ^>i  -.'H  b:Au>r 

TX^IlEI^T  v^9.€Q9sider  dial  (he  Ilu6jiiaB^ampa%n  M^k  lUe  perkid 
y  Y-  from  which  Aefifwl  overthrow  T)f  Baonaparte  may  be  dale^ 

in  ,aWay  at'^tli^^^^d  pif^ ijiis  ;»f  ticfe,^;!  We^haye/pecuaedi  tbctoi^JIf i 
soija^^iodetd^  |M)8sei»  peculiar  mem^^ 
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t^^jwvl^^^  h9pe9n|^4au]iii^ jQifigbbc^th<M  of  Big^  though  it  eontaiw 
8(](q^int^^ting,«ii«cd^1:6^  of  whtat  passed.  fslsQVVhere;;  the -hiHOftflrii 
diTthe^eresma^  as  may  be  expected,  ipakes  the  ff^itg^f^tr^timfinf 
and  the  events  which  took  place  on  its  banks^  the  great  features  in  his 
publication ;  whilst  Refi6  Bewgeois  and  the  rest  have  attemptedf 
with  more  at  less  sucjress,  to  give  a^eneral  o^^ine  of  ^t^e^wbol^ 
eampaigft.  In  bur  sixteenth  Number  the  refader >^ill  finrf  soipe  pt-" 
servations  on  tfie  sttbject  of  fhe  present  article ;  Jp  wliiph  we  wjer^ 
Jed  by- the  perusal  of  M.' Eusfaphiivte^s  worj:  on  the  Resoliipcelf 
of  Russia^  which,  although  published  in  An&erica/'pt^^viou^l/tc^ 
the  breakit^  out^of  the  war,  mo^t  strikingly  fofetoW  the  ^xactline 
of^e€»iidi^  ^hich  would  be  ptirsiied  by  the  Ehigeroi'  Ale^ftijder 
and  his  peopffe,  should^  Buonapartie  attetnpt  thd  itfvasiiift  ^Pinat 
cdtkitry*. '"•'  '•'  .■•    •      '         N..    ..••-,    > 

^0jie'of'ihe  most  powerful  engines  in  the  hands  of  hini  who,  for  a 
time,  was  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  Europe,  \^  as  the  journal  lo  which 
tbir  f^thph'let  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  alludes.  Whatever 
cbtiMi  ill  any  degree  serve  to  increase  the  slu very  of  the  people  of 
Frai^ce^  <>r  to  irritate  them  against  the  objects  of  the  tyrant'^  pecu- 
liar imd  pefisbnal  hatred,  here  found  ready  admittance  ^  whilst  eirery 
thing  which  might  tend  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  real  state  wai 
c^eAill^  excluded.'^  '  ^ 

'  \ifll^^ollt  r^de^B  ttiay  notiiave  the  means  of  refereape  to  the  jopr*- 
nals  ii>^ki^htt»ese  papei^  appesd'ed,  i^e  shall  not  apologize.  foJr 
li^NHsig' Ikc^e Jl^e^i^^  appear  mosjt  worthy  of  ofoser** 

•  ^  ^  '^^     £itiPMyrom  'tte  ^nireut,  Monday,  6th  August,  1 804.         "  ' 

^^But  llussia.  i&^i)ow  ^t^^Cf  with  France,  and  has  no  morii  luolivch 
tOvbreak^i^th  ner  tJi^Q'^he;\h{^j  a,tlvaQ  to  expect  from  such  a  stepp 

^rkofif  anil'ly^  party  have,  it  h  hue,  succeeded  hi  pracuring  an  ill- 
trS^%bte  ^b^be  'presented  at  ll:itUbon,  in  favour  of  tbe  Germanic 
body  ;  by  dint  of  evasioDSy, punctilios^  and  petty  wranglings  of  every 
d^M^^t^Uo*^  IJWy'^hkte  produced' fe  decree  of  cddness  between  the  two 
fiawiijapJifhoe^Pgif^  unh^e^tanding,  equiitly  adviinmgeous  to  each ,  had 
enabled  Russia  to  play  a  part  both  new  and  bLiHlant. 

*  Russia  can  do  no  injury  to  France;  with  her,  she  can  do  whatever 
i^J^%&^>^9^^^*r';#^sift^^*<^i^^^8'<^  ^^  from  France;  Wiire  |li^ 

pf^t'^fite'^M^i^a'^ift^'tt^rtW  ;M  K^^  ^^^  frQuch^miubter  at, Hamburgh, 

g^it^ixxf^M^^^^t^'^^f^^  ^^«^"^  copied  b(  Vfie  liQswet'  to  the  Mdti^euf  -,  the  ^Um 

io'ouc'ytion,  iiAi^cret  prmtiBg-oiBce  which  he  kept  for  Aiaigallican  publications. 
-^'  destined 
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.  wjlllfeel  much  intere8|,,ip  thjBr  up^i?f;^kv»JP»  ^    i>.m'.,   mj.j  -linoumV' 

/^S^r^km^'^^^  9Av»risJi*in  ih^.^itHirs  uf  the  south  ^  Swnjp^jidfctejes 
*^.fifi^.?^.^^  )^f^VP  PWij^^Mft.  c  I^owfA-er  poyff  rful  Jh«5  ;iT^pnarch^  hptt^/^xVfir 
W4vif|hfj$oldicrr/tih«y  «wre!;r^  but  men;  they  can  daijotbiJjg  beyoa^ 
thelifpit^:pTe^|LTJbM  i\y.iiature.  When  (Russia,  taldng:(]^LiQ  |ii\» . con- 
'C^WSf|f,j!h^,,^9^tjv,of  Europe,  seconds  eirhi^rof  the  three  grffat.powei^, 
J\u^tn)»^jgf§;)P^,«ir  Profisin^  she  acts  ais  b^come^  her^  ^nfi  is  trujy  w«^ 
•thy  of  respec^^  dfAif^P* thii,f)lhi^r;h^n4r  ^  Ukes  th& Ji;a(|  jtivth^  fifl^ 
j^  jtejS^^Vli**  (ftf  ^Mi?ppe,  >hp.  fiCj^uires  t(jie  assistance  of  Austria,  Ffance, 
f^'l^iw^v^^.W^'^er  at^i^^^  sh<^  is  waiUing.to  her  owA,dli^it)|; 
^1^  iv^jloi^rh^r^^lf ;.  and  she  ou^htto  know  that,  to  raise thwP>>Hr«r 
r^te^o^'^i/rf;^)  i^ther  status,  she  is  in  want,  not  ipf  provii^e^,  h^i^iji^, 
"ji  twelventtontn's  wsur  destijgys  more  than  many  years  of  peai;<ii^^ij^y.pr«r 
duce.  'Peace,^ lasting  peace,  is  therefore^  for  Russia,  the  sqrest .  i^^f^JV 
of .^ttdning  the  objects  of  ber  ambition,  and  the  )u<;rease  .pf  herpopur 
latioh  of  .supply^jQg  her  most  urgent  want.  .    ^        '        .'»j.. 

,      ,       »;*  Answer  to  the  Ariick fn(m  Constantinople.  r,  ;  i. 

''-'*  It'must  be  ackttbvvlt?dged,  m6fally  Speakirtg,  th^t  it  li  to Tfih^, 
ftilifeia  is  indebted  for  the  situation  which 'she  tibur'oe<^p1^s»,^<^a 
nHiich  cannot  be  denied  to  be  of  ttie  very  fi^  6rder.' ''TWfe'^^^i^A! 
-IpiMW  whemfe"  this  comm^ttdittg''ahd  {>Mmihertt  :^ibfeHI6n '*rhi»bt*^fed 
i>y  Russia,  may  be  dated  froth  the  ^ohimeneem^^t'^^li^^^f'^^ 
tyranny  and  injustice,  v^hich  Fntnce  bfts  t-stablished ;  a  system  uf  in- 
vasion, of  raphie,  iind  of  opjjies^iou,  \vUicb.  ba&  been  ej^prqis^fttl >^hem- 
evtT  its  power  could  reach  ;  and  abpvp,^!^  singe;  it  ^l^c|^pri^^apga|^t 
that  m  ambitious  views  wt^rii  directed  to.  no  less  an  o^jetft  ^aiijttit 
attainment  of  universal  monarch  J'.  ,  1    *         , 

'  Since  thst  lime  Russia  iS  betonie  the  shielil  of  tbe  vvoak^  ^iVd  %%ii'^ 
artiler,  seated  on  hisrthrmve,  has  nssntned  the't^hxi-acter  oT^lte 'iifi^iiwt4 
tor  and  arbilrator  of  empires.  Can  France  tojnpel  her  l^^t^y.^^dt 
this  dignified  character?  Let  her  n^jt  doccive  herstlf  lit  inmgiiiin|-|tiii 
can  ;  Russia  is  not  in  the  situation  of  an  actor  ivho  puts  onlhe  fini^ple 
to- act  ihii  part  of  a  kin^r;  iihe  h  not  an  upstart,  i/vhi>  a ppea;rsiluliUi  ^hc 
really  is  nut;  the  attitude  of  ibe  lir>n  befits  her^  becavisti  jihe  p\fc^^i 
hoih  his  force  and  his  dignity;  bhe  is  a  coluisal; pouter,  whi>^,^yo 
have  been  unsealed  by  the  fiji^uiu  of  otheis*  a^idt  vjewt<l.  ii^.h^;!-  trfiu 
liihf^  9  Colossus  of  the,  most  fon?^idable  deiicripiion,  Whcihyr, Russia 
w 1 1 1  unite  h e rse  1  f  to  P r u ss i a j  or  to  A u s tri a ,  ^v  1 1 ti t h c r"  she  ;[ t Ui' ttie^s  ji e r- 
s'^^lr  to  t!h5hin<i'  or.  s^fiiml*)  iiiont^,  s=he  rnii^t  aluavi,  be  xe^^ui^aLfiVi^te 
k%i^  rrg  l%e  .  fif^ t  Sf M','  of  f)o^vers—  K.'.^peL  tiil^ie '  a^  i;  Jiili  ix%  '^W Jft^ 
follb V  a  system  of  j U s Li t-e  an d  d i*s f n t c reste il n esJ:^ ,  it n c I ,  xhn t  eoHfiMif  in 
be?  s  tfenglh ,  ^h^  ^  is  it  h  i  I  f  >|-je  [  i  iy  It's  is  t  a  pla  n  cf  n  t  \i  \xi^  \^ '  d*?fip**H  i  ^*ft^  i^W 
l^iA  '  -.  hty 
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i^y  Of  en  te  the  wdt!iA  tb«r  violation  of  riglni  the  mmt  sacj^d  ;  th^it  im- 
'J  pi  Otis  vidltitiort,  w^ich  h  as  bee  n  so  well  drsc  f  i  bed '  ihl  th  e  BiTotrg  but 
temperate  nme  which  was  presented  at  Ratisbon/    ^^*'*  *-^^^'''''*  ^'\'\'  ' 
/-■i  *  It  is'ceriamly  true,  that  the  papulation  of  Ha^ia  il,  fc^^rnpaTe^  wilb 
-Its  extent,  rather  small ;  but  this,  boweverj  adiuita  of  some  explana-- 
tbri.     In  the  first  pUce,  fhe   population  is  not  equally  distributed 
'throughout  the  empire;  and  again,  there  are  parts  of  tlus*>ia  whJeh  are 
'absolutely  nninhabitable.     Besides,  ^vhere  is  the  he£*essity  of  augment- 
^ing  the  population   of  the   cotifittj*!  it  f^  the  ddty  of  a  sovereign  to 
make  his  penple  happy,  but  ft  i^  nut  so  H par  that  it  Is  Ma  duty  to 
incrensetlie  number  of  them;.     Ih  a  moral  point  of  Vi^vv'ivai"  i&  as- 
suredly a  very  ^eat  calamity,  but,  in  a  poliHcai  confeidferfiitiottj  it'h 
sometimes  a  neeessairy  evil  nnd  much  good  results  from  it.    'i     '  ' 

*  Ail  thissenes  to  prove»  that  a  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of 
Hufisia  agaiiBi  France,  wmiid  he  KufHtiently  tnrmidable  to  encourage 
the  German  empire,  uaw  erubhed  by  the  latter  power,  to  occupy  the 
troops  of  France,  and  by  that  means,  to  nlford  an  opportunity  to  Italy,' 
to  Switzerland,  to  Spain,  to  Poriugal,  to  HoMand,  and  to  Hanover  to. 
^hftkt^oRT  the  Gallic  yoke. 

"T'As  to  the  pnjert  of  invading  England,  It  is  an  absolute  cbimern, 
A  castle  in  the  air,  which  can  never  be  successful;  and  even  if  it  were 
So,  It  must  prove  destructive  ^to  theTfeSt  of  the  world.  England  is  at 
this  rootiient  at  the  highest  point  (xf  etev^tion  ;  she  can  never  decline 
if  sfais  iQDfitimie  where  sbeis^  for. higher  she  cannot  be.  But  how  can 
jS'^fil^R^v^  ^^^  onlj  exi&ts  by  her  indAistry,  and-  hei:  trade,  presf^rve  ber? 
p/jf^t^^ttt^tionuale^  by  ^uphol^i^g  the  ^balance  of  the  world  l'}ij» 
t4ff^!^h^bvioM^  interest  of  Russia, to. assist  England,; who,  by  its  b^^' 
te^-^W»Wvbe  fti^tndly  tQ  all  nations,  and  to  re^pjess  Fnance,  thesel|»b' 
I^Wijrf,^  iof  wlj^se  g,<^^^  inimical  to  .the  greater  ppTyi^rsof. 

Europe/ and  oppressive  to  the  smaller,' 

^^86  mticli  for  the  anfltipation  of  iLe  triumphs  of  Russia.  We 
fibW  ddhie  to  the  cons  id  era  It  on  of  the  subsequent  publications. 
''  ^h  first  in  order,  and  tlterefore  that  to  which  the  most  induU 
gence  un\y  fairly  be  shewn,  is  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  It  wda 
pujbli^Iied  ill  the  betrinning  of  1813,  previously  to  the  appearance 
of  fi^y  Qihei'  work  on  the  gnUject  ^  and  before  the  merita  of  llie  cliief 
j^sqni^  ^  PH€  er ii  ei.1  li  a  d  f ul  Je  ii  M  n  d  e  r  d  1  ^c  n  ss  io  n . 

<  [Hte  ititief  vahie  of  Sir  Robert  Porter's  book  consists  in  its 
official  documents^  and  m  the  writer  was  not  %vith  the  army  during 
any  part  of  the  campaign,  it  \n  to  be  supposed  that  his  information 
ig  altnoat  entirely  derived  from  these  sources ;  that  his  account  there- 
fore ^jiould  b^  so  correct  in  the  general  outline,  mid  so  near  the 
trutK  Well  in  the  details^  is  certainly  a  stroi\g  proof  of  the  unani- 

81k^  yhicli  prevailed  between  the  ggvertnnent  of  the  country  and 
fgipeppTe/  and  constitutes  a  high  eulogium  on  the  Russiau  nation, 
./llie  public  documents  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  Buonaparte 
YiAl  iml  tumisU  equally  faithful  niaterials  for  the  fntUJ  e  libtoriau. 
4^1  -     .    «  They 
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47D  JB|ftiiffKi>feftiJbiabi^^  iiiti 

kiMlhQ  ihratgiMMilialb  llw9e^pQl]li8fal^d>^  )£ilitttf& 

Itactoy  IBB  it  18  observed*  hfiDurdevI,  ilot  ooiMnt  .tiMit(JteMfili|  h 
dealrii€kkmthft|j  parti  >of  the  FrMdk  iiadoi^rkhMi'fiallowed  hit^^fw^ 
^feps^.  appieaEB  .toi 'have  constdereil'those^wliDin  he .l0ib\»siinii^M§ 
cjtey^  ;oif rcdmnion  sensey  if  we  are  tojudgd  bjr  the  faUodaci^Hiii) 
6\^  f idiculous  reperC^  wHlch  he  sent  home  i»f  the  vidtdrtes  off^hi^ 
acffiy^  It*. were  (16  be  wiidied  that  Sir  Ro|l>ert  Bovtenlisd  tel<l|^liiii 
9  style  less  oruamental,  and  more  suited  to  his  subject,  and4lMi4 
bft^iiad  takeii.  mote  paicis  in/  /thetcompikticm  «{  bi^  tiia|Mif«vhich 
^ipeimurjtioqMtiBdt:  aslthe^.tverkis  pvbhslMd  jaean  eiepen^nre  fenuy^ 
it  toboujd  'hav&beni.*  adciMKq>anaed. with  those  engtofiiigB  ^MSdanim 
aittllonbi40r^iellqnaliEfied'to supply;-  bid  ponraatk)f>Kimte^q» 
Qorttinly  the  best  likeHesi  of  4e  old  \¥arribr^tVEhi<!h:>hasqe^€t^isp^* 
ptejirad-J  .      •     ♦  ••     '      :"-•:'  j?f!:-rfh  'fi 

NLabfHunife's  Narrative  is  by  far  the  best\^Titt^o[:of  allduDse  ^si^liiitYe 
jnoticedy-  and  «*e  tmderstand  that  it  is  considered  by  fiuslBito^'officeti 
"  to  be  jJtogether  the  most  correct.  Nothing «ocdr6adfQ%  indicf dory 
sio  ludiorousty  dreadful,  ever  appveai^sd;  kis:(llieX>iiteeibfblS>e£al( 
realized  in,allit»  varieties f  of,  as  it  is. described  bytA^ri^ndi  dffiberi 
Oil}  the.  retread  whilst  sinking^  nndarlhe  horrors  a^^ihia'/sitbaikMiiVB 
*Ahf  Messieurs,  n^ajipele^  pm  cck  imc  relrnilej  c'est  uae  pFOcessioii 
des  peuitena  qui  voiit  querir  des  iiidtiigencesp*  The  pliilosoplier 
Panglos  coiTghmj*^uiit  hb  last  loath  wkU  his  last  breath,  in  an  ahns^ 
housc^  and  at  the  staint^'  time  pertinaciously  muintaining  that  *  all 
was  for  the  best/  is  certainly  the  fittest  portrait  of  the  French  ha-^ 
tion,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  traits  here  recorded,  The^^*- 
inembrance  of  ^  nos  revers  en  Hussie/  (as  the^ccmplete  nnnifailatimi 
t>f  the  most  poiverfiil  army  which  Prance,  or  perhaps  tiie  I'^'^rH^, 
ever  seut  forth,  has  bet- n  mildly  called,)  will  not  ensily  be  for^t^ctt 
in  that  connti7  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  a  F]-eiichtmn> 
even  when  writhing  under  tlte  severest  ■  p?at5gs  df  bodil^rstitftx&n^^^ 
never  loses  bis  vanity  and  eclf-importance.  'iHiere  k  a  iiic^f>^|iiu^ 
ing  iuii^tance  of  this  related  in  Lfibaume^  p.  5b[^  iTher^i:»ik^ifl^' 
^renadierj  ^vhilsl  dying  with  hunger  on  a  bVidge  covered^ iiithitb» 
< lead  IkkI i es  o f  his  comrades^  expresses  h i s  f ul  1  c on t i c?(  mu i  ■ . that 
nothing  but  the  severity  v(  the  season  can  prei-enthimiTfrnniinidtch^^ 
ing  m  the  spring  to  the  conquest  of  Si,  Petersbufwi  "u  r  li  ^^^  -i^t 
"Hie  st^ie  and  tone  of  the  master  ma^'  here  be  distiuctlj^  trajced*- 
Buonaparte  J  in  the  early  partof  the  campaignj  had  told  bis  soldkfs 
in  hm  m n al  s tra j n ,  'An  c o m m en cei n en t  d e  J uil l*t  ft niis  .*i€ilfd!W J 
^  Petersbourg.  Je  pnuirui  TEmpereuf  Ale^tandr^fe^  J^^'l^pj^'^j^e. 
Prusiie  sera  empereur  du  Nord!'  and  the  eye^  of  hia  tufatu^ed^.' 
foHowers  were  not  as  yet  opened  to  the  fallibility  of  their  deity '-^ 
for  such  indeedj  even  tin^l  a  vcrjlat^  pepOilj.he,^pp^cS,to,ba\;e  b^j^ja, 

* '  eoiaeii^reii 
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^  Ipikli^CiiiM^,  m*r<H>  nokt  4iiel  (tf^.fcb|»f  cixufaeiadiKei  of  4iaMiMd|[ 
^l4|y^(l  T^  J^)difWh<irowdw  faldj  jcodfiked)  ioqthtsitoMM^i^^ 
i^fietit^^^kttq^tioqi' t4rre8»m  -  jMijiid  inpdtieiiQ04s<|[qQmtiC!|trf/» 
h^s^m^if^i^nj^^toth^krijfVE^peiur.  wasi  tlK/igceolsatosbeiiiigliiiptni) 
Wft6<^. «a»4>tli98er)vWwerd  talt^a .by  ;iher  £baiBfiaiit/^f«benbiB JtifCM 
Ip^f^tlof  ikclnwidhi^iesi^^^Qrv^  ikei  sfliHi^ia^oi6irt?^ta^ancklM8M» 

i^jin||i||jal  Afi  same  tuote  be  t)liservBd,-lfaa|y  dnrnigi^lbeJ  listib^ 
cttwil  jwltij^jp  dee|iy  <bult  loacky  Wifiin^  /heahcl^sn  dicilSiinicbiMiii^^' 
s^iWibrihe  ^wdioiiicii  ibeir  calanlitiBB^  ^ad  thattbe  Waaiifr^uetMyi 
upteiMded/lQ'.hia'fecct  by:  wr^lclies,.  vrhobe  linitJceeaUonai  h  ^«Uai^ 
tbfmgbt  'pf^dentilatt^li^  ttO'disregaid.  >   To^lbose  iwUo^ite  dofii^ia^' 
in  drawing  comparisons,  the  follo>ying  quotation  from  PUtcavd^ 
wiUifaet beiMiacceptable ;  it  relates  to  the coiid«ot/bf  firaSMis^bn 
hjb:^ffteieBibi«fii>lii  tbe  /Pafthian  eipeditioayand  iaffqfnisi'«t;stnliit^' 
^untiafli^Ao  ^he  i6ok^heaf|»d  indiffereiieedispiayedrbyiBuofiiaiiarte^ta'^ 
d|i»^etwg9JKlbad<bFoi^ht'upofibj|8  aormy  :'^  Akbdu^ithc  lirMpr 
IwkM  Mfi£!ras8i|9  a3>  dieaudioli  ef  all  tttea.caiaiiritaeByi  yet  th«y 
aTOy»MilycTOBheA  faimito  make  ihta  apfyearaiiee  anditoiapeak*  1» 
tl)eiBbi^:lHit}lMiiiad'  mufQed  ap*  bis.  faee,  and  witbdMwn  tO'tth,6lk» 
8Ciit^(iqi(ilyt^berJ&  he  fiua^ibimaslf  'On  thegrMiadyt^a  sadetatqptey 
tOrAm  Yulgary  foithe^  inatdbility  ^f  foittittie,  and.to'men>of  deepet^ 
tlkii^hit^fl^f  ^saslHidss  and  inordinate  anibitioh/  ^  .       ; 

ri:Liabaian^'a>^i*|[/:tb<)i^>^o^casiona}ly  inaocurate^'is^upon  die 
iii4iplefi3i'aw4  lip*  with  math  :dbiUty«  » It  must  be  reooilected  under 
MfJaat'dissuivoiitngeabiiJ  jour  Dal  was  composed,  that  (as  he  states  'mt\w. 
ptiiiact)  biii  pqn.was  amd*^  with  the  j^ame  knife  which  heoccasiouallj^ 
aoaploycrd  to  cut  up  his  miserable  rutifjn  of  horseflesh^  aiid  tiiat  a 
Uttl«  water  UiiKed  witli  gtiupowcter^  iii  the  hollDW  of  his  hand^  was  tm 
subatilitte^foiimk';  and  tboygh  we  should  prefei  a  greater  simp liwty 
of>iMyl£|rtb«  stoi-yiatold  iu  £r>F  inierestbg  %  mummtj  that  fevT^  %c 
i^^eliriidi  will  he  iiJcUued  to  ky  duwa  tlie  book  without  giving  it 
a^fd^iiipk^te  peFusaL  That  ipartvuhifchi  might  be  thrown  into  the 
Kjuira live  b.  too  often  told  b)  a  third  person,  who  h  introduced  hke 
tlu^oborusf  JxiitlicdiaToa,  or  like  the  spcaket^  tu  Thucydides  nnd  LivY, 
for  the  iustructicmd  the  headers*     Ap  eulogy,  foe  iuslance,  upops 

«f3ttd<*e^idr*at,i  'as^Mi^j  "fee  fen t*?''*^'  dtairtiera  from  tirc  Trt-iwli  aniiy iM^ie  c***^^ 
tp/ipifg^^'Cgjift^ ;  -mfli  jgmi  oq^:a3ioiJ  ofthb  ^rti  a  tall  ^f^iadic^r  pi^i^uird  Ijitn^Uf  Ut  mm 


^^^M\  iiffi^G^'--^  M^  Je  Conwa^indGfic  Rassc/  said  Ucj  *  je  auia  tie  J  a  giiide;  jki  dtserli'; ' 
j<nnB  TOUTf  Dlfis  spirit  ce  coquiii.^ll  noui  jnuhtaiif,^ — '  Muh  t[ue  tah  I'Empcreiir?^  ^"^yft 
tW^BiMii^'it^itlJc'iiiiLiti  B-t-il?'-^'Ahf  Til  H  lb  I,  i  I  ne  fnit  rkii/iwas  the  Ttply ;  *  U^ 
iiu)tcli9>i5^'«^  ce  f[iie  tub  lui  frnt,  tic>ut  a?hil   !#?»  jbummeji  ctQi^mtj  iikioi  celti  Ivi  i^  r 

^^€hU^^i(i^f  pony  It  Ma^  <f^flC  U  iii^me  qu^il  a  :Guj<;nirj,  jLQir  comme  t'ai  de  pique' 
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not  Yory  probable.    Affam»Ni«>1!;rttH!Mi^l!^  M^^e^^ 
-^ilU^m¥f^id tkte for  A^  fiM  ^tt^  %tdM^a(,  ^Mti^Mftfn^  of 

•fteM^iilg'^the  tnaltihnle  frcfm  &  bat«6iiy  oiV* tH^  i4»bfe««M*h^M  <llie^ 
Branch;  and^  the  mi^nt^  mindwi -tm  liii  (ttCttpi^^ 
^^-dtaoMiA  itt'm'^j^lMk  Mlbe  fkt^  bP  lib  iiftMrttHillte^%fllWe- 

'  ^Mtj/olifidiid  ^  the  Ihe^  6f  his  "folloi^)^  ^Uf  ^lANiHlliljr 

'Mt€»iUive  t0  hisMor^vh  snrf^ty,  afid  obnifiately  hentHl^ot^dlb  ^tl^it* 
«^P«  gfCat  stHetiie/\vM^  he  must'at  a  very  ciarty  p#^l0d**»iF^r- 
T  tseli^ tiy«^ tnidttidtAble.      »  -  -  '^  i -.v- -j.wtrinittil 

=  :^BfoljrtMfk»B;  Oil  theofli^  hanrf, is fevtet^ vrt^«<HHl^s^Wl8W^; 
'  (iW'ttihtttry  arfaHg^entl  seem  at  all  tltri^'lKy  hftv^  b(&«A*1Mi- 
-xfMM ;  nhttkideed  the  part  he  had  to  pl^  wits  oifii^bf  •M^^Milal^^Affi^ 
[  Tvbfy  for  bis  corps  suffered  beyond  all  the  restr  It  ongiorflytmi- 
-isi^lid.  of  4B,00Q:iiien>  800 -of  «vbom  alone  survived  to  repaasHie 
Nkmen.  -The  French  prisoners^  with  ^hat  levitf  wcK  aaitiriKsa 
vyhich  never  forsake  them,  used  to  say  that  Uln^  krii^-'f^elitl^^a 
'  three  dfvisioiffl,  viz/  ,         .    -    .  ef.aia. ui4 

•     *  1.  MMrat,ourarni6e^aftue.   •  '    /Vl'^'***'^' 

'     r  2.  TInonaparte,  on  1  arm6e  piirarde.  "  '^^'^  '""^f''^ 


,  .    .       3..Ney  et  Beauliarno^%,.^u.les^fan9  p^^  ,^„^ 

^  It  is  not  surprising  tliat  in  the  course  of  a  long  train  of  ^i^^ijit^ 

..luiexampled  importaucey  there  should  be  many  points  which  stUf  re- 


I0()^^,  subject  to  dispute ;  and  to  these  we  shall  chiefly  direct  our 
-^aWwtioiij  as  vvc  are  fortiuiatelv  t^nabltd  to   pronounce  upon  munv  * 

of  the  ^  orks  bt:fore  us  upon  autliarity  whitJ)  €aMt)ot  bl&rdbpilfed.  ' 
Slmilii'i  have  becu  esliausaotl,  and  d^scripiion  beggar^,  iapatnt-" 
t  ii>g  iLq  magnitude  of  Buoimpmte'Biuideriukingr^nd  thee^tiftit^if^llie  * 
^nieiins  with  which  he  piopo^d  to  a4.4iit;ve  the  coiiqye«t.«f  .^^IIP*  ' 
'J  *.  -'  *  Kat  stict  the  !>virt]bersv  imr  rhe  host  so  tltt^d;'^  b:^i,i.>!^^'^  , 
^mmn^*     By  Ndrili*?ra  Bren,  m-  Scythian  TimourMfJ^i^tq  s^^ 

XJii  army  was  certimly  the  finest  and  best.  appoiiitt<j1tlwii!l'^sl 
"  ever  Jissem  b !  et  I  tage  ther  el  t  h  er  in  anc  i  e  n  tor  in  ode  r  n '  tiiti^'i  J  TOt 

Prance  a!oii6  \vdB  drKiuetl  to  supjply  the  flower  of  !>er  yoiilh,  ■  btrf  )U  • 
^  her  Irilititary  stutca  \^ere  Compefkcf  fo  furnUh  a  slnvilar  contijfliifit  ' 

Those  corps  uliich  were  coin^ftsed  of  h^tive^  IVo'ni  tf^e  ^d6\OTof 

Europe  were  of  course  most  Exposed  io  suffering  hoih  ^e'i1)cle* 

niency  of  the  \Veat1ief .     Whole  regiments  of  Spaokrds  itid  Pdi&- 
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bill  ffml¥,^}lr9^r^lPimPV^^       iv  e>j  A^     .  ^ldi«loiq  mT  ion 

lieutenant-colonei  belonging  to  the  sttfff^..w^  HjHfftf^QII  pn^OHer 
xfm^^tfm  ^VMI  ^•iWtlfi  ^(jdo^iiifPt,  ^^U.fibeiy9fi(b^.^|i^r|ii9i9 

^\fim^^9^^^Ulii '^^f^  r,:^*^< -*..-*  -  -  •- •  a;ooo 

Prussians     ------ ^^,  ^.  ^    ^,  j^OOO 

Awtriani  ' .^^^^^^^^^-,  -.  .    .    ,  ,^    .    .    30,000 

From  Baden  -  --Tr'-  -  -m-  -  -  -  ^  <t  ^  "  5,000 
Poles  -  -  -  -  r  '  i  "  "  "  -  ■'^.'  t  -  /-  T  -  60,000 
,  Swiss,  FjefittJi;$b^HWflft/aii(y'l>d«tf^w6^  -^  ^'  '^  -  -  -  30Q,000 
^<V4TOia^^^"i^=''^-r'+.^^X^  'i  ->fni)'j^ffLafj/»i;  v'"JIl  ^^'1'" ^0,000 
•dlTliJgn'iulv/  c.fMioq  (/iKfid  .»d  bh'oil.;  3fMlt  ^^ai.  .;.|'.;?  •  -:  •  ■■ 
10O  jDdiib  ^fbfil>  IU'aU  ^f/  :^?oilj  o1  iiiu,  ,  >tij.|...     -'  ^OtfAr 5S4y00O 

•NRlfleBMflditf0M^^tiwa(t(«q«ili%^  tUfrfee  an 

9^b^Ji0^fMifhi>«h6:^diAi^t^«<  ^e^ttiti^  iuitni)er  of  bolki^k* '  ^^re 

collected  fr(Hft,|b^^f6flu^i}g.icQJ4q«ra!,'?p4teW^  The 

same  precainip^^W^nrH^ltAk^  ]m>\^^^,  mpraVidir^  subsistence 

c|uriiig  llic  rtilieat.  /\t  SoialeuskQ,  wh^re  provisions  were  saidl  to 
iTj^p  In  ^buuchiuc^,  CKily  a  acajiiy  supply  could  be  obtaiutd^  a«d  sucb 
j^l^a^  tfe  tl^iippyiutmei^^' lh*i  eoldiers^  th  the  d^e  of  the 

jisikHfjl^-^''^   ^ftUe  mag^^uies  b  tha,l  towo  the  or^^nimjpq^pf  ^e 
iFB^SV^^'-'  ^'^^  cQiupletely  at  ay  end.  :^,,  ■,,,,:„  ;.";,;;,^^,,.,fl 
_j  Fo^^  1 011;^  (]mc  iiie  object  of  tb^^cm^eri^^  preparations, m- 
*6eM|fj,iinceriai|^  prusiiu,  Ei)|^t^p^;  Tvrkey^  J*ema,.  and  «f  ea  the 
^^|fiXilx)K  NO.  XXIT,  HH         *  East 
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Hs^  tHc)ie»  were  m  Buccusaiou  supposed  to  be  menaced;  and  Buo^t 
oapmte a  own  general^  were  for  a  l^iig  time  kept  in  such  cQuiptete 
igflpr^n^e  of  bis  iiitentiona^  llmt  liia  public  piocJamauon  from  VVil-* 
fcowkklwas  Uie  first  decided  intiointiou  they  received  of  the  ineal- 
object  of  the  armauieut, 

^.  lit)  bis  professions  of  a  strong  deaira  to  erect  Poknd  into  an 
iiidepend^iit  kingdom  he  was  never  sincere;  but  though  ihePoIeaJjud- 
je^fp^erietjced  how  little  reliance  wqs  to  be  placed  in  bia  prumisc^j: 
ih^  appcfuatice  of  independence  bad  still  a  charm  for  them.  lm\ 
Lithuania  his  reception  was  very  different ;  there  the  French  were; 
fUeaded  as  conquerors,  and  the  offers  of  freedom,  tnade  to  the* 
people  in  .pompous  detaU  at  Wiba,  received  with  coldness  aniii 
^is trust**  I  ,  ,., 

^  As  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  peifectly  well  acquainted  vviiiu 
the  pi'ecise  day  when  the  Trench  were  to  pass  the  Kiemen,  and  had* 
m  bijj  possession  all  the  dispositions  for  tlieir  ar!vauce,f  the  Rui^siansr 
retreated  from  VVilna,  according  to  previous)  arrangements,  to  mi' 
jlitreuched  canip  which  had  been  formed  at  Drissa^  as  a  raUyingt 
|K>inl^  behind  the  D^vina*  Here  it  was  imagined  that  a  standi 
might  effectually  be  made  ^  but  this  being  found  inipract]Cable,r 
a  farther  retreat  became  necessary^  for  the  new  levies  were  ijot  yet 
come  up,  and  the  war  with  the  Turks  still  occupied  a  large  por-^ 
tiou  of  tlie  Russian  force-  Tlie  retreat  was  conducted  in  U^  ii^ast 
ard^iyand  beautiful  manner,  not  a  single  broken,  cai:rkg|&:J9|^^eft4 
l^rsewas^left  behind  to  shew  the  route  wbidi  the  aFni}^  b^,^4^Bf}^ 
^nd^  the  Frewch  cavatiy,  who  appear  to  be  very  inferiof  U^  ^^.in** 
i^Btry,  and  indeed  are  nerer  able' to  ^t  .without,  a;  pn^p9fjUj;^,ftf 
^rp^oters,  quite  lost  sig)it  of  the  €;rr^n>y  they  werfr  g^f  q^^^ 
'.  Iti^  5Jfear"tbat  theRtissi^ns  wera;unahfe  in  i€\  p^)5^pt  ttq^jfllf^ 

*  Aa  the  fate  of  Poland  is  atilJ  undcdded,  U  yrould  be  premature  to  enter  on  the  mh- 
jfeft :  *p  fnny  oh  sen  c,  hov^cni^r,  tlmt  tliostr  who  are  hml^e  m  ihc  ihcorporatiou  xif  PilAirf 
miHh  BM^a^  0v  tnthct  to  tbe  ic^to^-itiat)  of  thai:  couQtiy  tu  the  di^nuj  of  a^iimi^OiiJ 
oiiider  a  Kossiau  sovti resign,  i;ui>dereii  ^lie  ineaaui^  wpt>^V  grauiidj  which  are  licit  ^imWe, 
whflii  theyasscfL  Ihat  Mhe  two  i^oustlncs  have  nchhf^r  religion,  laws,  custom*  nor  jftfi- 
gnage  in  common/  since  it  nii\j  be  rFiailj  s^hpwn  that  a  c;T?aBcr  sinnfarftf  ^\.wtt  bett^fsi 
tbsra  than  aiij  two  untiuns  upo\i  the  earth.  The  feolf  wi-  bdiflvi!*  \%  that  tJie  PqIas  ate 
Jtjfsirpiii  ot'speiTig  Lhtii  country  united  imd^T  the  doiuhiioii  of  Russia,  -Ah  Hun^^fj  *i:*?>l*- 
ject  to  iii,c  EtupBEor  of  Ausrria,  and  thut  thej  hjok  ftjrwfU'd  witli  anxious  hope  t\\  thht 
'  is  the  only  strp  which  can  for  ever  prevent  tTie  recurrence  uf  tbofte  sceri^  of'  blobtl  und 
Watiijbt^T^  w^iich  iifive  ijoofien  dHfsdnitui  the  two  ixmolries  m  ihts  H.iri*  ^vkkh  iliKSf  hH,i*e 
<;iUTi9(^  Qq  Qgajnst  each  othjEr.  ^.       ,_.,  ^' ^  ,  vil  .LtuaMti.")  ' 

*'TV<^  have  undTerstood  ifrora  good  authority,  that  previous  t6  the  opening qrthecaiiN 
Ifft^n,  the  krtentionfc  of  the  lEraperot  Atexaiidfer,  m  regard *to  FdkAdi'  U^reCtJ^^omdii 
H«  tid<^rgsg  .prcteatgd  at  Petersburg ;  iwt-as  Xhe4tapect4)£  the,  timpa  wAs.noLfaTniirahle 
.to  the  ^doptiofi  of  tiny  new  sdhem(?s,jtJtij[^  Fple>,hftd  up,  9ljpice^^^.fOj9(t;op^i3ate^3gthithc 
*  invading,  army  1'  .J         ^  .        '      ,.  -         .     ,         ,,u   f  -//''"yd  y<ii 

„  "  t  Rapatei^  M^au^  wde-de-caiBp,  had  resided  at  S^.  Pet«tsfci^  ^^f^ff^^ — 

derived  throu^^  that  chauneLsome  in^xn^tiqa  respecting  t^e^^^g^e^tt-j^^jw 

■  ■     " "'■  ■'  tnf 
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St^ffisMufAl^iiltince  to  the  overwiielming  foi-ce  bt  M^liich  thejp 
Wenp*^fi**riied-'-MR>rirlftidtigh  the  total  n  mount  of  their  nrmieg  majf 
Be  f«cto»l«**at  500,OOD  upon  paper  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  y^ar^ 
kdoffrno^appeai'thatmbre'tlianSOOjOOOm^D  were  actually  opposed 
td  the  French  oti  the  Polish  frontiers;  and  of  ihes^,  60^000^  who, 
ttfeder  Prince  Bagrathidn,  c6nipa3ed  the  left  wirig,  were  ao  much  in 
aidvance,  that  their  junction  with  the  main  body  at  Smolensko  was  not 
effected  without  considerable  difficulty ^  In  order  to  comprehend 
fallythe  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Prince  was  exposed, 
wd  to  appreciate  the  military  skill  \ihich  enabled  him,  in  spite  of 
^position^  to  rejoin  the  Jirmy  under  Bai  clay  de  Tolly,  we  tmi^t 
refer  ouJr  readers  to  the  tMi'O  ntiaps  published  in  France,  to  ilktstral* 
the  advance  of  the  French,  ami  lu  their  counterpart  which  appeared 
hV  thi^  coiintry  af  the  time  of  their  retreat.  LStiotiaparte  has  at  all 
fhli^'  been  cstreful  to  take  with  him  draftsmen  aud  engineers,  ib 
record  his  triudlphs,  and  demonstrate  to  his  '  good  city  6f 
Paris*  the  Extent  of  his  victories :  in  this,  as  in  numberless  cthet 
instandes^  he  shewed  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  with 
tvho>m  He  had  to  deal;  for,  to  judge  by  llje  preface  to  the 
French  work  just  mentioned,  the  prospect  of  the  entry  of  Napoleoo 
ftrtof  Mosco'  seems  to  have  blinded  all  ranks  to  the  certain  d^struc- 
tiott  which  awaited  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  engaged  id  thfij 
Watrtic  e^ijiedition.  ^       ^r  1  ^ 

'  Rifiisi^  comihitted  k  great  fault,  in  a  military  boittt  of  viiW,  iti 
ifc'cfedifig  to  the  prbpositioh  of  Bu6napar(e  at  Tilsit,  atfd  j^diiin^e 
province  of  Bialy stock  to  her  other  possessions  in  Poland.    The 

-^rtiiglJi  bf  the' frontier  between  Riga  and  OczSkow,  whWi  hadbeefi 
estttilisWed  by  tbe  great  Catherine,  was,  in  this  quarter,  entffely 
B^bkefi;  atid  we  accordingly  se^  tha<,Avheh''atta(cked  iit  tlii*  ceritre, 
the  f v^o  Russian  armies  were  obKged  to  fall  back  to  SmolenstolSf- 
fore  they  could  effect  ajimttion— and  for  s6me  time  so  alarmed  w?jii^ 

Barely  de  Tolly  for  the  fate,  of  Bagrathion,  that  be  had  resolved 

tydflfet'  beetle  at  Witep^,  in  order  to  create  a  delay  and  enabfe  thtf 

Jty^!  wing  to  66me  ups*  ! 

^  :h  it  Wad  at  Soiolensko^  oneof  the  most  beautiful  and  most  consider- 
4^Ie  tdwtw  ill  Russia';  that  the  fir^  conflict  took  place  between  tb^ 

.tpoutemling  armies.    The  Russians  defended  it  most  gidtl)iintl]r>  a^d 

tihA  mtELck  wa«  not  leito  q)irxted. 
^*  G^i^ral  BarcUy^  de  Tolly,  foreseeing  that  the  town  would  be  ini- 


^dt^teJy  attacked^  f^hfbrded  the  garrison  with  t\Vo  fresh  jiviiSbns, 

^j^?    ...... k'.     •       !■  '... L ^ ,.    .,   1... .,..■......,<.      I       ■    I  ■'.  1  I    _ 

-»Hj^jj5^g^t|,^rt'ln  Ms  retrektlidd'6irtilblted'grt;»t  mmtaljr  skill.  Oa  JoihiliJ;  thtf  mafn 
strn^  be  gave  a  strong  proof  of  the  supcnriority  of  his  character.  Alrh6ug)isi^iilof^ 
Tfinmii^  'ai^i'^dAW^  he,  Withotit  h'^ltittion,  cotisentcd  td  serve  txiider  "hi*  orders'  frbnj  tho 
wAivibtidu.  j:Jiaf,  asr  ^e  Uucrhad  been  -at  head-ouarters  whdn  the  plan  of  the  cam* 
rfatifit  W^'^krfaia^,  h'd'Was  ("he  moreUt  tb  dire<SttU  opoWftiohi  6f  thiTaVray.  -  * ' 
'  <»^'  H  H  2  and 
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4/0  ^        Buonaparte^ s  Russian  Campaign.  JAif* 

mencemipjit  of  tljP  ^ctioii^  tWC  colunins  of  smoke  w^rt:  ,pbs^rve4  ;  io 
proportion  SIS  tte  ditrVness  hxcreaseJi  the  ilanies  became  more  distinct, 
and  baratin^  forth  with  ^le^it  v^iol^^nce,  communicaitrd  ihemselvL's^ as  it 
i^cfc  ^jmultarieous!y  tatbe  priiici^ial  qiiftrttrr**  rsf  tbe  town,  and  in  the 
tnidst  of  n  fine  auiumnai  mght,  presented  to  our  view  the  magni^cent 
bot  dread  fid  spectacle  which  an  eruptkni  of  Mnnnt  Vesuviti*  offers  to 
the  iubiibitants  of  Naples.  About  an  hour  aftc^r  midnight  the  UcissbiH 
abartdone^  the  ismokiiig  ruins:  nt  two  o'clock  Ehe  advanced  corps  of 
I^V^f^nadifer^  miiide :p«?p^ratl<nis  to  stflw*i'th«!wo^list  to  their  astasia 
jnent  no  reaislnnce  was  ui:idt;,  and  it  wiL&  then  iirst  diijcovtu-ed  that  th« 
place  had  betru  completely  evij.cua.ted.  We  foumj  near  the  walls  seve- 
ral piecea  of  artillery,  which  the  enemy  had  not  been  able  to  carry  ofif. 
"  Never,  no  never,'',  con  tinned  the  uificer,  *'  can  an  adequate  idea  be 
formed  of  the  horirible  sceueof  devastanon  which  the  interior  ofSinokn- 
Bko  p^CiiCnted* — The  entrance  into  this  town  will  form  an  epocb  in  mjT 
life.— Figure  to  youi'self  every  Ntreet  and  every  square  heaped  with  the 
flying  and  the  chad;  and  the  diiitant  flames  &he<lding  a  lugubrous  light 
over  the  auful  scene.  Merciful  heaven  [  ho^v  much  have  those  princes 
to  answer  for,  who,  to  gratify  their  own  ambition^  expose  thok  sabjiecfft 
lft#uohhdjtor8?-*-p/92-  •  X 

^Y'^^  ;Fk'enchman,  like  his  countiyinen  in  generfil,  felt  ttior^. 
toop^ctlv  thaiihe  reasoned.  This  apostrophe  is  directed  a^aii^st 
Ai^an(ier/M^irebe  totally  forgets  that  he  had,  himself,  ;inaf^be((ip 
the  trait]  of  a  sanguinary  ntffian,  two  ihouaand  miles  ifrom  home,  to 
invade  an  unoffending  people,  who  were  reposing  in  the  bosot]|  oF 
peace.  ,- 

TheRu3sIan3^  at  lust^  finding  themselves  compelled  to  abandon 
it,  set  fire  to  the  town  ;  and  Buonaparte  is  said  to  hai^e  exclaimec^ 
with  visible  spleeujon  witnessing  the  orderly  mantierin  which  th^it 
retreat  was  conducted,  '  C  esL  la  guerre  des  canons.  Ii  p^rftft 
qu'il  y  aura  uiie  guerre  sans  baiaille,  on  une  bataiSle  sans  giierreLf , 

From  this  period  it  appears  that  the  impetuosity  and  rashn^ 
of  his  character  quite  got  the  better  of  the  prudence  with  which' he 
commenced  the  campaign.  At  the  outset^  he  had  talcfen  an  ^iteh* 
siye  base  for  his  military  operations,  apd  a  vast  tract  df  friendf|f 
country  was  thus  i^ecured  for  the  supply  of  his  numetons  amii^i,^ 
but,  on  his  farther  advance^  he  was  confined  to  one  narrow  Ini^  of 
march,  and  lie  thenceforth  adopted  that  destructive  system  of  t^'ar- 
fare  which  on  the  retreat  operated  so  fatally  against  himself. 

Qn  the  side  of  Petersburg,  the  French  had  certainly  nothing  to 
boast,  nor  do  they  even  pretend  to  hare  .—They  had  spreadtheir 
troops,  it  is  true,  over  a  large  tract  of  countr}',  b«t  it  was  on^  whict 
the  Kif Asians  did  not  expect  to  defend,  and  it  was  accordingly  kbiti- 
dcned  by  them  m  had  been  previously  arranged,— When  Coiint 
Wittgensteiii  had  retireid  as  far  iu  he  considered  advisable^  he  made 

a  staodj 
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IBlp.  *     Bumapdfte'sMusiiafi  Campaign.  if(l% 

)k  stand^  and  with  such  effect,  that  the  uiiiled  forces  and  manoeuvres 
ofMacdonaid  and  Oudlndt  cnuJd  not  force  Inm lT6rt|  Ha  jpds 
^hicli,  effectually  covered  llie  road  tivSt.  Peieiriburgf.  "".yil'^^^^^rr. 
;  before  w6  proLced  faither,  it  v^iU  b^  vvell  to  pbseKe^  ihai,'  as 
Ulie  French  divide  the  hUtor^  of  this  campaign  inlo  two,  |>^i  t^^  ll*v 
advauce  and  the  relr^aE,  Sio  have  the  Ru^si^nscQiLi:^ldered  the  arrivt^l 
of  Kutuijoff  at  the  annj,  as  the  poiut  whtcli-  divides  it  into  two 
ills  tine  t  periods  J  as  far  as  the  proceedings  of  their  troops  af  6  con- 
cerned. A  few  wordi,  therefore^  tire  uecesanry  on  hi^  apfKiintment 
to  the  command  of  tlie  army,  as  well  as  on  diat  of  Chichagc»£P^ 
ivhich  has  been  much  cativussed- 

„  In  proportion  as  Russia  perceived  that  a  wiiir  witft  France  wat 
inevitable^  peace  with  her  neighbours^  the  Swedes  and  Turks j  be- 
came to  her  a  matter  of  greater  importance 5 — BeniadoUe  was  soo^ 
^induced  to  alter  his  politics,  to  the  dismay  of  his  former  maste;;,  and 
the  SMCcesSjes  of  the  Russians  against  I  he  Turk^i  seemed  to  afford  a 
reasoj^able  hope  that  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  diat  quarter 
pould  not  be  far  distant ;  peace  with  Persju  would  then  follow  as 
•  Becessary  consequence.  .        >      ,        ...   .1 

Kutusoff  at  that  time  commanded  the  army  in  Moidavui,  tfld 
IboMgh^  h^  had  exbibited  much  diplomatic  ^^^  ^  ^^^  iif%o.ciiBfion 
for  p^ace  at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  oJF  v^atherip^,  t}^^,tr^y 
ijvhicb  it  was,  now  so  iraportapt  to, secure  wasstiU  unaccounta)i)]l^ 
delayed.  AVhetl^^  t^^eAul^  W,witl}  him.  or  Hopjanajoff,  if.vii^ 
impossible  to  decide.  ^ 
.  It  was  at  this  crisis  tijat  the  lEmperor  fi?fed  his  eyes  on  Admiral 
Chichagoffj  as  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  to  bring  the  aego- 
ciationsto  a  speedy  issue.  Tlie  admiral  hjtd  lately  returned  from 
France,  wliere  h*i  had  beeu  uijfor Innate  enough  to  lose  his  wife. 
Although  weaned  from  former  prejudices,  \\hich  led  him  to  ad- 
mire the  character  of  Buonaparte^  and  to  consider  an  ulliance  with 
Fratsce  the  most  advantaj;eons  for  Rusjsia,  be  still  wi^  not  popular 
amongst  his  conntr^mcn,  from  the  recollet:tion  of  opiuious  which 
h&had  ibrmaly  supported  i  and  his  selection,  at  this  moment^ 
|i(i^rlt»s  jn.s^  strong  degree  the  high  sense  which  the  Emperor  enter- 
t^U^^d  ofhis  talents,  aif  ww  as  his  boldness  tu  ^t^ing  upon  himself 
l^e,  res  pousi  b  iJ  iiy  0  f  ^n  c  h  an  a  ppoi  n  ti©  e  nt » 

\i^J^ejif  Bourgeois^  in  a,  note  at  the  conclusion  of  his  volume ,.  has 
unjustly  accused  Kulusoff  of  duplicity^  in  his  conduct  toward* 
Chicliagoff,  on  his  arrival  to  relieve  bim  in  thccomuiand  of  the  JVlol- 
dayiaa  army-  liut  it  nouUt  appear,  th^^t  by  the  time  the  adminU 
f^apbed  the  JDanube,  the  terms  of  pence  had  been  finally  settled/ 
ii^^j^iothing  but  the  signature  of  the  treaty  was  wantiug.  Tliiii 
^^^doi^  by  the  Vjzicr  on  one  side,  and  Kulusoff  on  flic  other; 
^it  as  AdjiiiraJi  Chicliagoff  l^^  ^'^0  fiis  ^iipiQm^tic  |)owers/ it 
^"  11  H  3  *  "   \\m 
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VI0  9m^llp^t(f^'MMiian€mfiittgk  3a». 

liiiltil  'aks^hii^d^'Aie  (c^bmtiMtK) ;  ^at  the  peiiite  was  W  ehtirdy  the 
Wblxl5<oMi&^folrib^r,  th^t  Ire  i»  sdid  to  li^Vefrequetttfy  boasted  of  hb 

il^!if'1>ttr  jtfiti^e;  hdW^er/  fo^the'^dteh^  tti  add  that  hediiptiti^a 
thto^Mtttfertfenftl  ''He^'is  iibw  %  fWs  doutittyj  itM  ik  undferstood  to 
dUitti^^fbr  himteyf  thfe  ^tttehi^t  of  the  pfeace ;  tiot  that  Kutusciff 
'mtk^tMhhiHstA>h,'btit  ttmtObichfagofff  w^ttt  with  fulfer  powers. 
^^ Ofa  Ab  aj)p^rtlnci^ •^'KtrtufedfPaf  Petersborgi  he  was  unanimously 
di^^  by  Ibe  nobility  of  "fliat  government  to  command  the  militia. 
U^  was  then  entruj^lcd  by  the  Emperor  with  the  defence  of  Peier** 
bur|r,  and  Jiiiiifly  appointed^  by  an  nkase,  conimander-in-ctiief  of 
all  ihe  Russian  ajTYiies*  The  character  of  Prince  Kutusoff  doea, 
not  Appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  excepting  by  tbofi 
to  whom  lie  was  \\ell  known.  He  was,  in  every  respect^  a  very 
snperinr  man*  Of  a  mild,  kinrl-heartedj  and  generous  disposition^ 
he  po.ssessedj  to^v ether  with  great  goad  hiimourj  a  quickness  of 
understanding,  and  vivacity  of  exprfssion  which  rendered  his  societj 
extremely  attractive.  Although  fond  of  ease,  he  could  bear  apjf 
privation  ^vithout  a  murmur,  and  as  he  enjoyed  comfort  himself 
it  was  the  anxious  wish  of  his  heart  that  the  army  which  he  com- 
manded, as  well  as  his  family  at  home,  should  also  be  comfortable 
and  happy.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  seen  so  much  ^ervice^ 
he  was  so  completely  a  RuBsiaUj  and  knew  so  well  what  a  RussiaU' 
can  perform^  and  what  hardships  he  can  undergo,  when  he  becomes 
attached  to  his  leader,  that  he  had  more  the  air  of  a  faihet  Tfeiif 
of  a  geiienil  wlien  at  the  head  of  his  army.  ■    i  .ri    ^'^' 

It  is  the  practice  in  Russia  for  public  functiomaries  (tf  att^dc- 
fiCriptions  to  ^eud  in  annually  a  statement  of  their  Services**  and 
that  transmitted  by  Prince  Kutusoff  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  cotmtry  than  any  other 
document  can  possibly  do.  Tliose  who  form  a  judgment  of  the 
talents  of  a  general  from  his  age  and  bodily  appearance  wllipfoba* 
bly  smile  at  the  notion  of  a  corpulent  warrior  of  7^  years  of  a^'e, 
fbr  such  was  Kutusoff;  but,  in  spite  of  tlieJte  disadvantages^  nis 
activity  of  body  was  quite  suqirizjug,  and  his  plans  for  military 
operations,  M-bich  were  always  upon  a  great  scale,  w^re  formed 
with  all  the  quickness  and  vigour  of  yotrtli,  in  happy  C^ihbinatioii 

*  It)  the  Ru^siMTi  rtriTiyi  iidvj-,  and  etc-n  cMl  servicCp  every  peraon  employei^  tj  the 
gtrttrninentj  id  his  ranJt  tw  i*iiat  it  in  ay,  b  ol*ligpd  to  be  ahJe  to'*hi!*T^  if  requh<*J,  a  d6* 
cum^t  di^ttrrifHipre  of  the  i4wi(^«  li&  jjait  perfqnned  ^  iUh  if  h^t  up  ««.fae^4diMiiC»lc' 
rant*  &r  sjltuatiDn,  vllj  ti  iast,  ou  IjIs  retiiement^  a  general  oettificiiie  u  ^Tta/whidkM* 
Cflfiiitiiiirt«.i  the iffhdfr  0/ his  cnfter,  P,  ,.....,  J.;.. J, mm  W  'fftSSIftHr 
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i^Qvablfi  wfeeu  a  staled  beqam«  ^ece^ftwyj  ,}ijs  ttt«JWtff^4fi«lbift^ 
t^  avoid  3il  u^Qfe33j5^Mi«ka  of  felppd ;.  .ao^  toig;99d-bftmfl*Mrong^(i^ 
^}f9r  *^turally.  iodulgewt  ti^Ui^  ti;gQp§,  .bvit  wy  jP^fec^t*!^?  di^^^k^^SW^ 
yi^t<?fl  bj  him  with  the  gr^atpat  severity;  ;«^Oftu\vl^ft}ft9jU9|^Ste|^ 
,^»^bjs. projects  by  ik<^  puide  and  mal^vol^Bfie.pf,flther«ijfeJ}^c»^^ 
passionate  tp  excess.    ^  revengeful  fading  tiE^wrprdftifeis/^IJeeiiffe 
neyef  entered  bis  breast,  whilst  grpitit^d«  ^tQ^hisfrif^.  Tr9«d^y#r/ 
'predominant  there ;  and  his.  love  for  hi^  co^^try,|H^,p/^tb#'fi^$M$t 
-ept^usiastic  description.     By  this  character  will  KutusonFbe  known 
to  posterity,.    He  died  leavii^  to  bis  wile  a  aufticiency  to  pay  hia 
debits  and  np  more^  for  he  wits  always  rt^gardless  of  wealth  ;,  .aj^d 
s^s  h^  left  no  male  heir,  his  daiigiiteiSj  of  whom  lliere  are  five, 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  most  geiieroua  maaner  by  the  Em- 
gergr  of  Russia. 

. pn .t^kiQg  leave  of  the  empcior,  Kutusoff  cspresisad  his doubti^  pf 
liemg  able  to  save  Mosco,  but  assured  his  Imperial  Majesty  tb^t 
uie,  destruction  of  that  town  would  eiisiire  the  salvation  of  Kui^ia ; 
me  possibility  of  wintering  there  ho  did  not  anticipate,  and  if  tl^ 
Frei^iph  were  forced  to  retreat,  he  pletiged  himself  nut  to  give  ihtuk 
breaching  .tiq»e  till  they  had  recro.ssed  the  Vistula*  With  these  ex- 
pe^^ation^.he  ;?et  off^  and  on  liis  way  was  informed  by  Sir  Kobevt 
Wilsoiji  of  the  battle  of  Smolensko,  and  of  the  cantiniied  retreat  of 
theRusfinans.  He  joined  the  army  at  Viasma;  mid  as  the  positioo 
which  it  here  pjCpupied  ^was  not  considered  sufficiently  favourable, 
^  ii)|9r9  advantageous  one  wajs  uiade  choice  of  at  Borodino^  wher^ 
it  was  determined  to  givE  the  enemy  battle,  .    .     ,j    .  . 

^La^^mne's  account  of  this  tremendous  fpg^gement,is  not jeqyal 
^,meCrest,of  hia  narrative;;  i^  as  to  th^  occupation  of  ^^.fieli^^)^: 
baftl^  aftef-,^he.fw;tipn,  be  qvideptly  giv^s.twp  stajtements  w^Hph  ^0 
a^f^^j^iji^ce  ,>yitb  e^^  pfhe*:,  for  aftej:  informing  us  in^JuA^J,  ',^/aii^ 
r^n^  (f  r^a^gfti^e)  biiyfniaqj^a^ur  le  tferrein^qn'elle  avoiJt -g^gf^'j  (*^ 
^  u  AWc?'^^^  ^^fli^pt  iJfie.  Bicene  pf  action,) he  states  in  the  follw^*;ii|g 
pa6;e,  [quVle  lendemaiu  de  tr^  bonne  hjeure  nous  .aljames  die  no^* 
y^^  |J^»/ kj^haqjpde Jbat^ille.'  Novvthot\gh\ve  consider  theqi^e^tipJir 
i^self^fp,^^  of  li,ttb  import^ce,.I^l^^ 

ii^i^WW^*^^  ?  !?^  '^  F^^"  ^^^^  Bo^^fgeoi?,  i^bqs^  s^at^^ji^ji^ 
are^n  geijeraj  lesjS  tinqtured  with  national  v^nUy,  h^.^t  41?  Nf^.^f?' 
tau'of  this  iKUtle  shewn  ^^^^^^  fairness^  jt  is  only  by  aonccitrate 

es^nyi|atipn,of  all  the  reports,  that  thpnclauns  to.sup^ipri^fWfhitfh 
^ii4^  b^^)>\brpugfat  jorward  by  each  of  the  coAtending  partiesncaii^ 
be  in  m^ degree  reconcyed.     The  fatt  iippears  to  1^  th8it|  aftel^j^^ 
cdbibdt  bf  ftrieqiialled  fury,  no  very  decided  .adYai^^^W^.^^iPi1^f| 
l^j(pj^itber  party ;  but  as  the  Russians  quitted  the  ground  on  the 

H  H  4  following 
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dWTfijplW^itfcf'l^ore  propriety  thWirf  Infens 

iioShirifi^h^  fldi^lf  tW'Rttfe^dn  tiglU:  itihg  netbr  Idst  gro«bkl'(^ 
tbeil/lefty  #|[leh  ^s^ift>%eAk  ifirart!  (rflhfeir  iMwitioii,  ctelj  rttrcAtrf 
tf39lii)it«ilt«»tt<fe,^WhWi  thrir  Iwi^ft'bteaiiie  to<v  thin^frcfiw  tWJcfisi 

riiii3^4idd  "^rigitiaMy^  taken  \ip:  It  iifA^  in  thib  ^utKter  that '  Pribol 
Bsi^tMbii  tfdmhUind^d,  ktd'df  fats  diviferiofi,  \^bicli  wdntliUo  miU6a 
40|wbiifitfn^¥trtH^/e4J,d(W  W€t*e  either  killed  or  tvooflded.  "^ 

•nt0*  tte'tertflittalteh  of  the  tontedt,  the  «^ld  of  battle  remttiticHI 
ittoic«i{)ted;fd<]^'mf^^'th^fYD6)%thaft  ld,()00  wouiuted  Riii^iM 
weri  WftibV^iAirhlg  th<s  night,  "And  le  pifee«i  of  canntltt  iw»i 
fttc^li^^wiiy  ^ich  httd^iH^^  heen  brooght  off  frcatt  the'  redbttbtvtli 
dlcPllEtfr;  Jltas  ittorst  obsriti«6^  struggle  listtl  tak**nf  place  iti^he-bii^ 
.11!^  In  the  centre;  and  it  was  here  that  Barclay  •defToIlr  feU?pi, 
^mtJ^^in^'despeiMely  fbiight  on  tb«  same  spot  dtxriinlgm  iriMdt 
Ksf'lM  ««i^g^m«nb"-  ■        '       *  ' '  -'^-^(i  t»s*ft 

r'  THe  RuMans  retired)  \tithout  moIeBtation,  on  the  M<«stia^ti^ 
whidt-tb^  b<MiM  wot  have  done  had  the  French  r«taine<S  poi^s^iMi 
tif'  tte  batteries  on  tbe  l^t;  and  a  corps  of  cttralry  traded  PMloC 
and  Ouvaroff  was  dispatched  in' pursuit  of  the  enemyflhej^fidd- 
c^edeiin  tunrnig  the  l^ft  of  the  French  army,  and  even  ^e  ime  Mme 
^netiiujed  ikm  rear,  which  forded  them  to  fell •  babk  no  'thenr  posttii^ 
Ibr'liief night;  .      •      •.   >  t    *  ^  '  '-'/i^ui^iu^ 

*  'At  diecommencemient  of  the  action  rtie  aerength  ^  tbenu'^l) 
^rmiea'tnis^  neA^-ly  ecjtial^-about  tS0,(X>9f^teu*:  accbrdin^  tb  Ifet^ 
ti(ier?fl  report,  which  we  have  already  noticed^  thtd  loss^f'lbe  Fi^totA 
imoliittted'ahogetber  to  np^ards  of  5d,000  men,  and  br^^inc^AO 
less'than  15  geneiial^  nnfnbered  ^mmg  the  killed  f  gcf,tK)Q«^iiH0d 
yikk  wereifWed  by  tlie  Frfencb  on  that  day  aqcUn^g'to^^^i^wii 
4i»hitdatton,an4die  wiiioiestrmy  e^pend^theirrcai*^id^e$^iyyf^«4n«^ 
'100.  bad  been  distfibnted  to  eaiihni^:  i^Tke*ios6{ekvlie'flii|^d4)Cte 
Sttsdiani  was  less;  as  tbey  ^^ccupi^ci^ian  lintrenched'pbmtl<m|p% 
tianfldt^  hbwwer;  be'e«timat«d  urtder^8®>000  iiieftv^i'H  sdi  lo  ul^t-. 

*  'Atisofie  horHble  spect^ide^arinot^be^coiaceivedlvliiib  llie'^ 
smt'^  a  field  so 'stre\t^d  ^Ji^ith  dead  and  <dl!fing:(idD/)0O%iiigitiMi^ 
Md  to  b&fe  bde»  bdmt<^  buried;  and  bbove  ^OOd^Iifanrai^iitf^- 
, tended  OH' ihe'grouitd:'     •'•>  --■'-■  '■'••     ■      ^d-'(^v/p{  tnoHn'w 

1'  ^dbattb^of'  Bonaditio  waj  fmight  on  the  i36iN*Au^styc44^Ib: 
ib^  ]^4nch  did  nbt^  eimr  Mosco  tilitheSd  of  Ak  fotlowing^ndettOT; 
s^|)roof>a» the  distant  between  the^two  places  isioik}y'7i^:E9diA 
tnites^tbat^theiFhencbdld  not  advance- with  tbi^  ^peijd  idbwyiMsht 
ivtveftdone  hatf '^ey  been  puf^ning  <4t»ea^h  •cnMaiyi.^ '  Se«^  <bSfie 
dayt  weref  eb;46y^EHly^R^s«b|Asytf/  tb^SO(ver»o»^sii^tlK»ef«k:«llbtf 

.T-'H^'^"^''  '-  ■  ^  of 
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for  such  an  event;  but  as  tLe  necessity, ^^^  a%9^i[<(i^p||iiA|^<4%i«l^ 
p^irepl, Jb& exerted bnosetf: wiik  ibQ^^jq al^^Jf Hj^:feg g^je|WJtt«Soy 
i^iW*. had' done  b  ^QV4ding  iti>Yife  we^fis^/pl  (j^(lm;^l<)iMit* 
o^thei^ptthljtt!  storejj  Tv^r4?^««bi|«k^  .Wl  6eprt($d -fkwiflliih^dFiteeft 
Mi9dt>i[i»inta  the  Oka',mvi  ^)Qll^s$iai^r^<$y^rby4W  fMllohrMw^ftrdt 
K«loT«na>  covered. all  ihej.<:aFj*ysi4s  op,tl^,|J;ea#te#^5^l4»tfjwll 
rpadsM  Thegrpgtopartrij/iJi^.^rWi^fri  JfQf<&^^ 
of  safety^  tho4»gh  Bi|oniipan9l^saa9$ite(f|l|iat,ti^^ 
ihc^fjiaines  w\mn  the  town  was^iHH^iMlicd;  tbalh^OffH^fv^f  •&n- 
^^Moed  U>  theif  fate;,  who  were  in  jtoo^dc^pIorabW  »'f^tiiatK>»'il«^jiwiff 
v^noval^  19.  not  in)protmhk>  biH  Aeir  :niimberAiQliitm(rhA9f  fre^n 
jv«uy;gr6ati  fof  the  Russian  soldier  i$:  knp^i^Q^^  dnaa4tC»p^i4^)td 
atiofa  a  degree  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  Nirjbiph!  h^^iH^^Mt  ^ntrii^dtb 
Mmid  if;.  'In  the  eamt)aigii  which  preceded. l^^p^aee^ilfflriisfil^ 
¥»mi  the  Riisaans  abandoned  Kofygsbeig,  where f;^^{Jb0lq)k^ 
had  been  chiefly  establishedj,  the  road  to  Memel..aod^q^i|^  flk^09 
|Bk  the  line' <^f  .the  retreat  were  covered  witb^  4heir  Mfomifiii  ^AlSi  in 
(«ar«i^  ^oasible  stage  ol  suffierkg^  pre%red  thf^^atMitpt  ^jBtim(if^ 
lu^riaU  thedifficuities  to  which  they  weree^pQsed^40^fi<i««iiil^ 
^^Jbeing  made  prisoners  by  •the  French.       •  v  i^;.»    .jO  inr 

^friWe^fihali  have  occasion  ia  the  coume  of  the;  F«^«if)h  wtiiraMto 
ieA>9erv«9  Jn  hiore  thai)  one  instancy  the  nitlitai*y.fkiil^iiA  ^ndesoe 
displayed  by  Kutusoff,  but  at  no  period  were  they  QiorejeoospitoMi^ 
dhm  411  the  movements  of  the  airtiiy  under  bis  Wlers  during^  the 
liittl^  Iha^'tbe  French  occupied  Moscoi  Lord  Catbcartiippefurftlo 
^ilh^  Ofriyone  who^  doesjtistioe  in  his  dispatcbeatoitheabil^hb 
($b^>!iitby  die  veteran  in  tal^g.up  the  portion  om  the  Kaloiig&JiauH 
finid.'Ao^3$i[bo  trtce^on  the  H^apr^lhei  operations  of:  tbeAuasioitt^nD^ 
(i^ijrtiiSj^rterwiHoprobably  be  inclined  to  agree  with  bi»^r  £c)r 
^atu)elivr^hiiveJi)een^pre,|ably: planned  or  oiore  ricilfuUy  ei^eufiad; 
^^eo^icoin^elMilyrcv^erelthe  F^^i^h  at  a  loss/On  this  oc€aakii),«lbft 
j8^b^tiMiir;^va9itenwvi9d  from  thficpwrnaod  oi  the^adv%nce  forJoii^ 
Bight  of  the  Rusaiaikiirin!y»^.the.tim€f^^Afi}tm«d^  thi^ma^tefly  nnurch. 
-iBg^^r Hbe  hmh  af  Borodino  itr  app^  ^  hate  beoo  Kutu«>ff 's 
e((^bjei^iit0)t avoids  9^  nHiebtas  poas^ible^  ai)  general. lei^agemenAs.; 
4.^fft)ne>aDd<tt)eague'  wotdd  im^mniiy  thin  the  uhb^  of  tthe^efteia^ 
without  loss  on  his  side,  and  as  he,  even  at  a  mv^h  'later  Ip^iod, 
tA^n^  ibnot  il^prObable  ihal  the  {'rencb  army,  in  spiteit)Ci^l  its 
;^»astirr^>  rwotdd  bls^ble  to  "musteF  a^*)ri»idable  fprce  atWiirti, 
AJbit^'pfarsirit  <>f  the-enemy  was  liever  so  rapidas.  ta.endapgefMfhe 
'.&^lt»  airt  discjipline  .or  his  troops.  Tbiscautfious  syatfen^  was, 
t^tbeitim^y  condeinned  by  many,  and  those  aaper6ioB3Wemlbvowh 
(tfpooiibitgBneral'a  cbawcter,  whjich  it  bis  jMeivthet  M  «f  every 
i^  commander 
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kitti JittlftireuStej  ami  .often  ^p^t^  t^e^^ieoiy  very  c^r/  :  tx  w^fib}^ 
||Mfi^iBd8koibr<^trftit3  tbalJbe  obt^ia^  &^fn  3uon^p^lte^t|i^  jRM% 
of  5  lei'vi^ttnareDHfd;''^^  bi^  j?:^^«al  to  Yifm^  IP  tb«  pr^posi^i 

posaeiatoiie^^f  Mdsoo^  iiiit^b«Lv«j.<ofivifi:«ld.tl^oi  diat  they  had  m- 

u<Qsi[ex«Bli«ili0n(of  th^  n^Apit  iwiU  be  fouod  that  the  positk^^H 
l«k«&  byKMiwoflC  wbifel  tb^  Fr^och  wcu-e  fatally  r^y^^  i^  ^ 
pfaquiefiofi  MQMW^w«9iP9<.tbe  Re^afi  road.  Wa  traice  |u$  OM^d) 
tbeittce^  ctitfMd'Jby^  th^ifiv^r  Bo^h^riE^^  to  that  which.  l^^ds^|y>  TohIj^. 
wmI  i^rit^aiid««j«i4ien)hs^  foMod  that^he  was  jK)tt  ^i^ciei^tly  aesir  Jp 
iiiteritMDpfeAUsi Kiettdi. hueof ^jpiftiniWQc^  we  fiod  \\\Ui  p^^tefltpg 
llHi:fKaiOiigp!road>  <Iiere/b9j  ^.^utli  fortifiQdJiiacain(>;^^4ia** 
lMrfiwipflDglt<lvnls^') /where  ao^^^arm  oiigbt  have  beeu^cit^.ji^yjthi 
appreactri.df  i^digQr^  j-$S^)f»«i^  th^ir  coofideoceon  ^eifig  tho^Arju. 
atliti*  ^  ^ribeiivdefefldars^  ,and  the  RuB^ian  arxoy  wa9.fl!^iw4iiUJb^ 
ttf>pjiBdrwitbipiov»i)0Ofi^  whilst  tb^e  Fff^ch  ii^  Mos^o.^^f^^sj^p*^ 
iog  tfrontrdie  total,  waot  of  jjbe  necessaries  of.  life;  of  sofljiiiof  iM 
liiBiiiiB^  tt'Mttrue^itbere^riia^illasatiQty*  ,,,,^. 

^oOsr^reiQarkfl  upoa  KulHSoff 's  cQiiduct  have  led.u^  \iKjk  ^n^5^ 
tkte  Hifaaeqnoot  to  the  most  stiiki^  event  ia  thex^iiip^yy)^,)^;' 
occiqpatiali  ef  Moseo  by  the  French,  and  the  coi»iU|g^tiq«.  ,t^  i#^ 
thentofm  Jwa^^dooDied  by  the  res<4utioQ  .4hd  patdotis«^jof  .jdiQii^ 
lisbkAltBi  ifxt  a}tfao«gh>  foit  phvi0tt9J:^soiiS|  the.  Bl^jiyl9^<^|^|bi9 
linwiiHDg  to  acknowledge  tke  fad^  it.  i^  ^^^/oie^  ^th^t  ^  i^iki 
fbarcuiit  vthft  deitriulticA  W^^tQ  .betKMtelHtfe4e  tp Jl^i^rttuatB^ 
BoKrge0i%  wJnle.h©  IttwqiiyojsaU^  ad<P«A  ^^is^.^lj^iw^jp  I^Nf; 
that  the  measure  was  equally  impoUtic,j^uyQfleijgs»if|^i,^jffejfe 
arSiore  ^striking  e?iia?iple  Qf  de|erpined  courage  wou|d  have h^ 
fljfiorded  hy  tCe  re^plute  defepce>of  .the^^'tpwp"  ^^^^^ 
ing  it  <>n  the  appi:oach  of  , the  eWiny^Vawd  Jiaf  {^  %lf''i.!Sfe! 
ttlalmi'  i*hich  the.«a^fe|l  jw^red,.if^.  q^  .«f  »^WJf:%»rjrifej 
thfecdewgiB^of^e-Fretieh^    Biltoti9  ^J.  JW^llingri?*  tftftj^g^o^^ 
<ife«t  ))roduted«i  the  comitry  byj8Qii!ti^k^ga«»<^£u9^r(80,4ti)Q9g 
9))^^f  t$f  ^undi^nft^  ^esohntioi^^  it  eaobot  i^.di8p\ttsd.tba^^itli«£ 
ckstrtrclioirt>f-the  inag2rzi«e9>  th^  FreUiA  W0re;4i3dulfflsd4qiiisiicfi^ 
tfsta^feof  di^es^that  a  lon^  fltay  kthehr  present  ^itertiMrii\vW' 


«^T^  •{:  'it*iAy.(?  '  i"'. 


(  sp€ aV^fi  °"-  ^^^.  sub^cct^  he  cdi  ifpndeq  'tfiai  f|^Wi  inh ' 


l*te.C0Oi»r»»ti^i»»  at  :5Iljat^  whep _  .        ,      ,    . 

poMible  ^o^>.»B^'^Q>p^¥p^^ed  /or  ^ucli  an  e^cn^  as.ljj^  beSf  vipd  tj^fi^;?^  »^ jiji 

the  kind  in  ancient  or  modem  tiines.  /        .        ,,^^  ^,;  ^^;^  ^    ,       _^ 

:.,  -i  '   .  aDsoruteiy 
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dtalnidjr  iibpbh^h ;  >  <mUI  ^riiat^ffer  n^bl  Imve  been  thediigiiwit 
piao  of  Buonapart^^  had  he  anticipated  a  itMde  ef  ddfenoe  M^iMl 
lo'hicr^^iewd,  Wd  cannot  suppose  that  he  H'^ttld  have  bei^n'Ht^ 
etjiotigh  to  expose  his  arpiyto  the  disasters  they  suffered  omBmttv^ 
tn^at,  by  iadvanciti^  into  the  heart  of  the  coimtry  before  the  returii' 
Of  the  fiiie  season.  In  regard  to  the  defence  of  Mosco/it  ootdd^ 
not  be  attempted  with  any  prospect  of  success )  k  has  nofortifici^ 
t^oiis  whatever^  for  the  Kremlin  (the  old  T^utar  fartn^$s)ii9s4x>inM 
jpl^tely  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  town.'  Qto  the  apj^oach  ci 
|he  It'rench  some  field-work^  w^re  rai-itdj  and  a  position  traced  at 
poclonigoroid  about  t>^'elve  Terst^  from  Mos^^Ojr  but  the  ide^  of 
making  a  stapd  in  this  positton  was  aft^rx^^ards  abandoned  ;  for  a 
d^eat  here,  which  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  op«u 
face  of  the  country  rendered  extremely  probable,  would  have  ouij 
increased  the  confusion  attendant  upon  the  evacuation  nf  the  ca^ 
jiital,  and  materially  crippled  the  future  operations  of  Kutusoff. 

The  ^ntry  of  the  French  into  the  town  wa.s  the  signal  for  the 
.^rk  of  destruction  ;  combustibles  had  for  some  time  been  prepa^ 
mg  at  a  few  v^rsts  distance^  and  the  pretence  for  their  fabricatiop 
yfha  the  construction  of  a  ballowi  to  destroy  the  invaders  by  fulmi- 
nating powder  and  otlier  expedients  of  a  similar  nature.  Sucb^  at 
Jeast^  is  the  aceount  we  l>ave  heard  from  thorn  vk  ho  are  inclined  to 
consider  Rastopchiu  as  the  chief  iu^itruinent  in  the  scene  which  ei^ 
^uedj  though  it  may  no  doubt  be  attributed,  without  any  degree  of 
improhftbilitj^  to  the- rage  of  th^  Inhubitants  at  the  conduct  of  the 
jVench  in  the  course  of  their  advance,  which  is  described  to  have 
b^isn  sb  atrocious^  that  their  subsequent  miseries,  great  as  they 
weref^  instead  of  awakening  commi^eruiiou,  only  appe;ir  a  just  retrU 
lotion  fdr  the  cmelties  theyhad  committed.''^ 
^'L^aum^  gives  an  animated  account  of  the  horrors  which  Jrt« 
tcihd£i4  the  conflagration  of  this  great  city^  and  a  snore  fearful  9W^ 
etokotrwdl  beimagmed. 

/'?Thus)'neitW  noi>le  bipod,  npr  the  c^our  of  youth^  nor  even  the 
lei[rs  dt  beauty,' were  r^pected.  Penetrated  by  so  many  calamidas,  I 
hdped  that  the  shaded  of  night  would  cast  a  veil  over  the  dreadfcd 
scene,*but  they  contrit>nted,  on  thecontraiy,  to  renderthe  cpnflagnMion 
.00!^  Visible,  The  vidlence  of  the  Hames,  which  extended  from  north 
4<^86iuth,^and  were  strangely  agitated  by  the  wind,  fMroduced  the  iBo«t 
aailillvaj^fieAtmeet'on  a  Siy  whaeh  waa  darkened  by  the  thickest  iiBoke. 
Nbthtngx;6nld'  equal  the  anguish  which  absorbed  every  feeling  hearty 
.&r4,  which,  wffi  iiwa^ecHseit  in.  t^cj  dead  oX  th^  r^ight,  by  tlje  cries  of  the 

— ^ — — : —         ...  ..  ,  ..y  ,  .  I.,     »       ■     . — .       J    At'>..^*'        ■  »    •-     '■'^    "  ■    '»  I'—    ■    'iP  l  I  l> 

•  The  criminals  who  were  eintmcipated  from  confinement  on  the  appronch  of  the 
en^my,  are  acknowledged  by  all  patties  to  have  taken  no  small  sh^re  in  the  destiiictiOn 
©('the  city:"  and  their ,  ^cuvitjr  on  this  occa»on  is  not  surpriiiiag,  as  they  prphlbiy 
hiij)^^,  by  their  exertions  liv  |o  gfi^  »  cauie»  tp  ol»lit«rat9  in  lotae  ^Itfp^  the  remem- 
^rapce  q|  ijnnDer  iniquity, 

~ ''^^    '^  .  .  miserable 
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m I se ra bl e  ;vi c ti  qu  w Ji o  weie  savagely ,  rn u n\^ red ,  or J^  tb 9 ,  screnmi  ^ 

y&^;*jri{ing"  fe^  who  fled  fot'pi^t^dion  to'tlieir  weepi^^^  mother^, 
lidSvlibW  iuetlfectual  stmgj^lek  iehded  only  tcj  iMame  tUe  pasnion  otf 
iBeit  violator:),  Tu  the*^  dre^drd  grotmia  and  heart-retitiing  cries jwtiic& 
evepf  tiKiment  broke  lipoti  thts  ear,  were  added  tlie  howling?  of  iht 
^gSj  whidi,  chained  to  th^  doofs  of  the  nulaces,  according  to  the  custom 
at  Moscow,  codd  not  escape  from  the  fire  nbich  surrounded  them/ — 

i\t  %\m  alarming  ciisis  ,  we  fine]  tlie  Emperor  AleKaridur  at  St, 
Petersburg  undismayed  by  the  fall  of  the  ancient  capital  of  kti 
empire  ;  he  appears  very  early  to  Imv^  made  up  his  niitict  to  thi 
WOiPst,  which  oiight  betide  him,  and  to  have  determined  upoii  resia^ 
fvLEice  to  tb^  last  extremity,  llis  conference  with  Bemadotte  3t 
Abo  aasnred  hmi  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  Sweden  to  hil 
causej  and  as  in  some  of  his  tirst  proclamutians  we  may  observe  ihal 
hi^r^lluij^^.jto , the. pos$iblQ  necessity  of  giving  up  Moa^o^  itsoeeit^ 
f^tipri  )^y  4^  ieiiemy  Tfnu$t  have  beeti  foreseen  by  him  lui  a  ^ooEfiUk 
'  cpplip^^r,  .His  2^d>(S«^  4;9  hia  people  on  the  fell  of  4hat  |pw«il 
cp^bed  in!a  tone^  pf  pious  resigtt^ioii  aad  m^giy  coii6iieBce'ii#)di5 
j^f ticfs  fif  $bi$  ^au$e^  \vhich  taonot  be  too  muchadt^^ur^^:  ^)B3 
Porter^  in  his  usual  rhetorical  style^  introduqea^tbe  e«xipcfjQaria»>fifi 
prf^ssdiE^.hjitd  iaientioii  of  retiring  to  Archangel  andtaldi^ Vihilte|- 
on  board  his  fleet;  but  he  never  looked  for  tfscuri^  bajoie^  hia?o«i| 
dominiot»«  ^  1    '->•  t^Hj  nl  • 

.  With  a  view  to  provide  against  future  enfergem^^  ^  fottiGbr^ 
of  cannon  was  erected  at  Casan,.  and  4  thousand  rhotses^wbie 
ported  at  ead)  stage  between  St.  Petersburg  and  HiM^toismJ  Ip^Mq 
move  the  court  in  case  of  necessity.*  As  the  Emfj^ei^lpad  gbiter 
positive  orders  that  no  proposals  of  peace  should  rbe^acc^ted^f 

^  it  hfts  been,  asserted  that  &n  oath  whs  taketi-ty^  the  IlQssiaii^G^liJlsr^^ii^^i^^ 

ror  :  out  so  I'ar  is  this  from  being  the  fact,  that  couriers  wi^^  ^<l)spg^^^  9fiS^r'Wk 
<^d  actually  reach  Petersburg,  though  they  remained  unanswered.  jTO^*  ^pteke&ad^^ 
the  RlM^n  oSatis  tit  thi^  nffeomeiit  pi^bcecdedi  ii^^i'rhb^)aii^itttUirAi»:>Sd^^o^ 
£^j)ii^«s»,)>at  the  integrity  of  Kutttsoft>iiW£  w«4  «trfH|gl|i  s¥iipeci^{>for  tisffOtri^ 
-with  Laurbtopj,  from  prudential  niotiyes,  hiid  been  condi|ct$4iu  t-K«»  ipna»  W f/f  /TiyTK  ji 
axid  he  bad  contrived  most  adroitly  to  amuse  Buonaparte  wim  the  prol^pecC  c^Deaot| 
whilst  the  Russian  teSuforcements Afrere  gafheriitg irom  all  quartern.^  luH^^f  'if  d5n*JTl 
f  It  js^id  that  Kutusoff  refa$ed  to  foi^ard  ji.  tettef  addccss^  ^f  Nf^^og.t^lsSN- 
."pierlai  ipjHesty,  because  it  was  directed  J:o  the  Etxiperpr  pf  Rjisiia,.  Uute^^pC'  dt  r*"" 
.ilii^i^.*  This  of  course  was  a  mert  pretence;  for  oil  andther  odijIiSten  nc  dr*-^^ 
g^£i  fehfi  eneitiy  to  Understand,  tlxtt  k  wab^iot  a  thne  fop  the  Kuiiiail^  to  iiU^  i 


, I  general  ^aidt6!tmorarfo\1\<^/*Otf*fdtW^nt* 

ennemiqui  se  redre.'  At  Krasnoi,  when  the  same  RaslittfrcfflGe^^iiW^etedftlbUW 
Maffh^fJ^^e^  a4y«i[^gj  Jie  ^edtmt^  « Point  4e  poqt  d*op,i'  and  lpHN(fidif|Myj|lac^  t 
battery  of  twerft^-four  pieces.qf^can  toad>  which  jms.  np^<»r  fnrr^^  »t%4 

caused  die . dcstmction  of  the, French  corps.r-We  h«?c  heard  durt: Ges^Bai £lifg^ f«|p( 
came  from  xfic  l^rerrch  advanced  poi^  tp.  {N:opQ3e  the  4nnU^lce,-ol^C7!ri^     p.'Ssiif^ ' 
:,     ■  '   office^ 
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the  bhl^v  arrtiistice  Wliii^ ,  (0^^-;  place  whibt  the,  FreiM;lj  T)'^r€  at 
JMfoscQ,  waa  after  the  battle  of  Viukovo,  from  thp  £3d  to  the,  07th 
$e|iti;rnbei- ^  aud  lliJJi  wiis  only  b^twe^H  tke  'adranc^d  guqrd-pf 
Mjlora^ovitch  and  llietroopa  imdcr  Murat ;  in  every  other  (}iiiirtei> 
tiri*4i  Mi  tli^  dbtaoce  of  a  mile  from  tl*e  out-posts,  hostilities  never 
ceaaed,  which  dialrtassed  the  French  to  an  exeessive  degree*  Their 
foraging  pardes  too,  in  every  direction,  tVdi  a  isacriiice  tf>  tlie  thiiist 
for  revenge  which  anifnEited  the  whole  body  of  the  neighbouring  pe«7 
wAAiry,  and  which  wns  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  tlte  native* 
were  in  some  instances  fonud  bargaining  with  tlit?  Gosiiucks  for  tbeir 
prisoners,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  horrible  satis fm^lion  of  patting 
ibem  to  death.  This  practice^  however^  was  innnediatel?  stapjj*?d. 
?  On  no  rational  ground  can  we  account  for  the  conduct  of  Btiona* 
parte  in  lingering  at  Mosco,  after  he  found  that  all  chance  of  ac- 
commodation with  the  Rusisiaus  wiis  out  of  the  qticstioVij  ynd, 
wlrilst  we  are  fully  disposed  to  give  all  due  priiisc  to  the  abiUt*  of 
those  gencrfils,  Tvho,  by  unexpected  manoeuvre!?,  conjpJetely  stit- 
eeeded  in  surrounding  tt»e  French  army^  \re  must  *reelc  fot  some 
farther  explanation  of  the  total  want  of  military  skill  ef^hibitcd'fi^ 

Boonaparte  at  this  period.  ^    ' 

7  jThb  following  cottsideratioQS  W&l,  perhaps,  set^  hi'scaftedW 
greet0^ex^atfihi&<;onduct.  '  > 

In  the  lirst  place,  as  the  name  of  Kutusoff  was  associated  by  Kiiiir 
iiritkfAei  kui%fe^  wh}c4i  he  h^  gained  at  Ans^rKtz,  he  natufaUjr 
HudiBed^'io  lUiider^lue  the  ability  of  the  veteran  commatider,  an^ 
pMtni)]^  thcnigbt  sifirli^ly  of  the  military  skill  of  the  6th6r'Rcis9hk¥ 
iiflto^-dbo^piisMiiitjSolitm^    ' 

t,fid)P«c»ag6dtihadfoym^  their  ^slhiiiSLte  of  the  charactet  of  dH^i 
MJion  from  the  degenerate  Russians  who  were  base  enough  to  keeg 
ip^^S?ipO)id^i^e^w^^^^  Buoaaparte  malet-iail- 

^qcoEdto^  Ihfe  infofkfi&mm  ^iiFetf  by  the  Fretich  cortsri  L^sfepij^ 
i^j^W^^^^  and  the  general  hatred^ 

<^o^i.^o^Aak>l)  peopi^  the  enemy  was  so  strinig,  a»d  thd' 

«K«rtio«y«6f>te^^'«fl|afi'^<)i^deeeivef  tJie  itivad^r6  dit*^ted  Wifb'So^ 
itfKff M^R^^jii^^;;^^^^^  succeeded  in  ke^pmg  the' 

I^i^dCd  m  igndrajReeof  the  asovements  of  the  armies. 
-rn$jiffFhep^«Mj^ra!hM«|K  of  Russia  bein^  faulty^  the  French  maj^s 

t^M^  mmom.tikQi  ealculalions  foj;.  their  marches  were. rendei-ed, 
iBe4nwctff3'fR^5qti€tit^  instances  aire  in^ttlioned  ii^  the  work^  beftyr^; 
y^irP^k^^iciif^P^  pcain:i0g  to  ,det^ch«ieuts  pf,  jbe  Fr^npliitrqiD^? 

£  %>sBcid#Hii»Rife,^^f  ovemingi  the '  F^ettch  niatiOik  'witk  si  degre^ 

^ffi^ji^^SitoS^SelWe  a(ffatft-'atP\^fnV6^,  where Mutat  had  be^  very  roqshjy  haudled, 
•-.:^-  of 
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4M  Mwfl99l^i^9^  MMMV^  ^Otl9fiftJiigkm  ^JLK 

fb,t\t  Etnpef<yt,  (H  iv^ever  lyatare  tiM^  mi|ht  b^ ;  instead  of  ^«t7^(£ 
thtf  spmt  of  thd  Adtioti  cmtied  along  with  il  eVen  that  part  61  ^t^ 
flP^Mn^itetkifhbse  pMrk^m  tittA  lov^  Of  Indep^tidefs/ce^^eif^^f  4 
fa(«i*  questtottttbte  nature;      >  '  >nl  t^^Ji 

^  it  iilbi^  bea^tifivt  si^ht  eatiootb)^  imagined  that!  tfacf  fi^^'6f>^iA^ 
o«f  > tre  <itQf  '6f  Vkb^t6 .  Tb«  gpiendMf  of  it*  atppearatic'e;^  ^tiit  liS 
<dkidt»tioti%l)icli  p^fVaAied  thi^ratiks  of  the  Frttich  arwy,  when  tfcto 
gMit  tily,  "ky  «11  its  fiiagdificence^fir^l  bvirst  iipott  their  view^  is  w^ 
€h$M*}bed  by  Ron^' BourgeoJtr.  " 

'■'  *  At  the  %\^i  of  this  vast  capital  which,  sltuafed  at  t1i6  extreniJt^ 
df^'  \fidfc^  basiff  ahd  built  itt  the  form  of  an  amfiWthejltre  tipoil  the 
kill  AMbicfif  boudd^  it,  burst  at  once  upon  our  vie\ir,  there  W3ft  tidi 
oneof  «is  that  did  itot  experience  a  feeling  of  pride  and  f4<eaiim«i 
AhotV'aii/iBifiuMUurabie  roess  of  superb  faiotises,  ringed  \%  b  semt^^Htilt 
of.isoBsiRkrable  «xteitt,  sose  a  prodigious .  quantity  of  i>l3eeple9.(rfi«|l 
dci^ripiion^  the  greater  part  surmount^  by  cupolas  painted^witb  tkn 
iP9^^wJAgcoioui^,  Amidst  all  these  buildings,  pf  wb^ch  the>4i?P^ 
sition  and  elegance  formed  a  magnificent  coup-d'<Eil^  wast  di^tji^i^ji^ 
the  superb  tower  oflwan;  placed  in  the  Kremlin  and  surrounded, by 
palaces,  it  overlooked  the  whole  of  the  city,  whilst  its  gilt  cuOola 
eclipsed  all  the  others  by  its  size  and  brilliancy.  N      , 

*  Around  the  bashi  vfrere  observed  at  intervals  neat  Villages^  ati^  a 
iWftabef  of  courttry  seats,  upon  which  th^  eye  agreteably  reposed',  a^d 
Completed  the  beauty  of  t&e  scene/— p.  52.  .?*         t^t ,.  vm. 

Thede^riptiotiof  the  saitoe  nctiiH  by  tabatiftie',  »  e^Hl^iWA 
and  interesting,  *       ^m..i,o  )o:> 

'  '  While  the  fourth  corps  was  constructing  a  bridi^e  o^er  tht.^  Moskwa^ 
I^fescended  a  hill  with  the  officers  of  the  staff.  Fmiri  the  stu^mFtwe 
perceivt*d  a  thousand  gilded  spires  tind^e^ples,  wHich,  Si^tfte  Suti  slrolie 
full  upon  them,  appeared  to  be  so  many  globes  of  fire^.  ■  OiK^,  aniottW 
the  rest,  which  surmounted  a  pillur  or  obeliisk,  boFt^  the  ap|>e*rAne}ft^  ^ 
an  immense  balkion  floating  in  air.  Nothing  could  tquMoqiTFUPjjtise 
aL  thb  gUirions  spectacle,  which  wn^i  themor<?mtatestiii|?  to  ufr.fnHiictiw 
contrast  it  formed  wiih  ibt?  gloomy  objects  that  had  hilherta  m^lf^o^f 
view.  We  found  it  impossible  to  suppress  our  ft;e]L]nga,,ai^d  aq£4|^i^d 
by  a  si  ni  \i  h  luie  o  u  s  i  m  p  u  Ise ,  we  ai  I  sh  on  te  d  Mo&cq  !  <  fiasco  !  jA  t  ^thjJ. 
sound  of  this  long  wiiihed-for  name,  the  siiUlsers  rushed  up  the  till  in 
cro  w  tl  s,  tl  i  s  CO  vc  r  i  ng  a  t  e  ve  ry  s  1 1'  p  n  c  \v  p  r o  d  i  gl  es .  So  m  e  a  d  in  i  re  d'  a  mag- 
fiifici^nt  castle  on  the  left^  bnitt  in  the  oriental  style;  olberi  dfrettfed 
their  view  towards  a  palace  or  a  temple;  but  alltverd  e^^ally  st^tk 
with  lUe  grandeur  with  which  thb  immense  city  presented  -itseif  to 
them.  It  i»  situated  io  the  midst  of«  fiertileipfmfi;the5jMf«Jn««^m^ 
through  i#y  bmakioj,  intt>pto^ie6^«e'gr^u^,»iyftsq«litaMuhqKnbiaiM^ 
of  all  sree^v  andef  ewry  pisHWe^pfecka  -of  arehieectuw  rj^bei  wftHfj^wfri- 
rioiBJy'lwn^edt.thediomejkCOTered  witk  alate,  tUeji^  6ttro{i|H^  IgHl^in; 
tbe  most  pleasing  variety ;  witile  the  terraces  before  the  jpalsrces,  the 
■  obelisks 
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tga^«i.lo  our  tyes-»n^  off  Ui<mci^*^|^Jb^/ft*d  M%rt^r^Wo$fg 

9lf'^l^l?'>*^ift^^^.  powerful  i^wii*t;i^u  9f  MA^^^ 

w3frfin4  wongertui  jma^^y  oj  tJiQ  Ars^^^n  tale^,     . ,  ,  ;       .  -  u   '  ^J*' 

e  French  completely  blighted,  and  the^y  were  .|ip>iY  ;^6^kij^g  .^ 
^i^table  exMitence amoi^,  thp  rjwnsi.of  ^he^lQW^n*.  nUn^^^  VM>^.  of 
file  chief  hotels  vaulted  cellars  wer^^  originally^  c<J^tr«ctedj  Y/k^^ 
f^^h,  valuables  had  been  deposited  as  k  i(V3s»  ,foppf|  ^ifi^pgs^bj^ 
fsaxry  oC  £a  most  instances  the^e  biding-plapas;  w^e  reuac^ed 
inore  secure  by  the  fall  of  the  buildings  to  vihi^Qh  Aeyr  bfiqti§^\ 
h^t  some  hoards  of  this  kind  M'ere  discovered  and  eagerly  ransacked 
Dj  the  marauding  parties.  In  t(fe  midst  of  til  these  horrors  e^oo^ 
liaparte  appears _to  have  maintained  his  usual  sangfroid^,  $|iid  hi$ 
SM^Ctistomed  tone  of  arrogance  and  blind  eotifidtence  lin  hiii  owti 
inperior  fortune.  To  occupy  the  minds  of  his  offieers .  diteetio^ 
Vfere  given  that  a  French  comedy  should  be  performed>'«rt -which 
Ib^  etnperdr  signified  his  intention  of  attenfhng.  It  vt^d^iftr  ^Mh 
that  he  was  told  that  the  actors  had  taker!  flight,  th^l  iii&4^(i6i\SL 
tfions'of  the  theatre  were  destroyed;  a  play^hous^  muift  be  estkb-- 
Kshed.  .       . 

"  During  the  e6nflagration,  he  and  his  staff  bad  for  one  night  lodged 
m  the  Petrofskoe  palace,  and  so  closely  weie  hia  motions  watched 
by  the  Cossacks,  that  if  he  had  delayed  his  departure  thence  one 
quarter  of  an  hour,  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  falling  into 
0ieir  ha,nds. ,  *  When  I  saw  him  pass  by/  says  Lubaume,  '  I  cotild 
not  beholrf,  without  abhorrfence,  the  chief  of  a  barbarous  expedition 
who  cpdeavoured  to  escape  the  just  marks  of  public  indignation, 
jjy  aeei^ jihg  the  darkest  roads,  but  in  vain  :  from  all  sides  tbe  iTamei 
ie^med  to  pursue  him,  and  extending  over  his  guilty  head,  reminded 
n^/qf  the  torches  of  the  Eumeiiides,  pursuing  the  criminal  a  devoted 
|o  tiie  Fwriea/— p.  201. 

B«  Dim  parte  had  a  still  more  narrow  escape,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, at  whnt  is  commonly  called  by  the  Russians  tho  Honrrah 
Gf  Yaffoskvetz,  out  of  convplimeut,  Me  coucludej  to  PlatofiF,  wlio 
jjrdbably  had  a  principal  share  both  in  the  plan  and  execution  of 
rtfis  imexpected  3ittack ;  and  Ren4  Bourgeois  has  given  such  an 
anf  hia  ted  account  of  this  affair,  that  we  shall  transcribe  it  as  an 
ainiijjin^  pjctTire  of  the  desultory  warfare  by  which  the  French  were 
Ij^jjjuicssaaiJy  harassed.  ., 

^^lApfJloud  of  Cf>s sticks  ci fished  saddenly  upon  the  squad ronft  which 
Ihjiief^  ese&rhftg  BuonHparte,  vnh  frightful  bowlings,  and  s^ hours  si 
f  h  dusan  d  Ei  me*  r ep  ea  t  ed  t*  f  H  o  ii  rra  ^  Ho  u  rf a  I  They  oa  m  e  upoii  o  ur 
ffii^plbtwitUi^d  murh>inipr^ttosf^'ii«i«:<l^^  nottimetofen^m^  th^y 
ififoiikA  ?ili|i}<rDdd  Ut  ink  Ii1iif«ii|^  sti^ng  'Witli^^>iaiio«8i4illvw%oitt 
erfJ- (iJti'.aU-q  r:;  v.j       -.   ..-  •  -      ■'  '-•  >>    ,.  .-•• tb0y 
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niks^aMl'WHft  Besr  fcttdiig;iakom*-<^W«  ^oA  nt^mom,  toget  Ibis  W»«i^ 
vhidf^tco^  genendly  icnown  among  us  l^y  tho  ntnte  of  ihe  £qiperoi^ 
Houfra*Wp.  B7.    ■ 

^  Whilst  Najwleon  wtistcd  his  time  at  Mbsco  with  tfie  <ldttsHl 
Vope  of  iutimidalitig  the  emperor,  his  chief  occupation  appears  to 
tiave^een  <}rg,i^nizing  j^.t^ysteqi  of  plunder  and  devastation,  Th» 
\iif^^  of  tli^.nobilitj  M^re  stripped  <>f  tbeir  statues,  pict^e9;i  ?nd 
«v^  ^Jki^,^^icb,.FJ|^«n.  packed  up  in  ca3efl,,wwc  j^ent  off  on  cart4» 
^ily.di8{iatcb<ad  in  considerable  uuniborK;  and  tq  ^poura^  these 
difligtacaiiilprQOeediiK§s  «n»oiig8t  jril  classes  of  bis  ofiker^^.  a  con* 
veyaiice  nimilar  to  oitr  mail  eoaoh  was  estabii^d  uoder  .the  di'> 
r^ioniPf  th^  p^  offi^  ^by  which  parcajU  of  ^  di^riiptAoai 
jy^e  ^fei^j^cai^eid  l^j^d  the  v^ach  of  jrecapitti:e.  Xn  sfMnejo** 
jti^Stc^  JfiKJ^>  theae  n^ils  were  atopped  by  tb^  Hu«^ian^parti^f)3^ 
Htb^  al)ii^9  AQ(di^:a  listj^pad^ages,  ne^r  failed  to  mate  t^p  %\mv 
yfbi9  iiad  cha^e  of  them  fu^.couutable  for  their  amount ,  . 
^,  Papers  also  in  great  abundance  were  occasionally  fci^edy . woict) 
related  chiefly  to  theinternal  regulation  of  th(^  departments  in  Fraji^ 
HMd  a9K>ngst  these  it  was  not  xupmBual  to  find,  licences  for  ^  friMiMliit- 
Ifiat  tr^de  with  Great  Britain. and  her  colonic;?,  atrestdy,,^;i^4;i^ 
a^fts^dtm,  and  qq  th^r  way  back  to  Paris  for  the  cfj^i^^agjpi;^^ 
^  the  oiinister  of  the  interior^  i&ho  W9«ild  tbqp  d^ive^.thf^ita  thf 
imiggliiig  vessels :  iKuch,  were  the^  noble  pq^up^^a,  ^  ot  ^  jjb^ 
^>grealest  ciaptain  of  the  age !'  The  .extreme  p^ril,  of  jhi^  ^^i^Wiob 
forced  him,  however,  now  to  have  recouri^  tp  an,ewec| 
Jafifoi^  this  campaign  lie  appefirs  to  b^e  ipof^id^r^  i 
to  dignity  :-^a  co^a€i]  of  war  was  assembled. 9!^ 
|pr  netreal^  He  is.  said  tQ  ^hiive  .t^o^gbt.it  rigbt?,|J 
fudvic^  of  his  generals  in  a  similair'  manner  on.twp^ 
4Bt$n>olenskrO,  (as;m^»f»t^ned^y  JUl^liO)^)  a^4^J 
IcBOw  that  in  the^qai»p^gi>  of  iSi§,  ,whe|a.^|t  Ij     ^ 

aigpia  fo«^,  houiev^r  HPwiJUi^y,  t,^  mps^f'  W4^J^^ 

aa  to  the  best  cour^  JU)ib§  pars^,,  \  ,,,:. :  ..,  ij,  a  ^j  ^^j  n^t^ 
The  triumphant  tone  ia,^'h^^^  l,ab^iwe.4«swbf%  flPW9(Mff 
«fab0  Skew*  fran^Moscoy  iQniwJ  w^lfet  si^fi^  vm  ^KhJfB^^ 
ii.«tKikingfContiiis|;tp  4»f!  har:rijblejr^c^aj  >i(Vi^)ij  ^Ip^  9?iiP(fUAWr 
|«ridleled^nuseriesitteMdiwt.qpon,p(V^at^jj^p|,/^  y^b 

' Th6se  ^lio  d7d  hot  witness  iUk  ^ep^t^r&'iif  4Mf^\  ^imifj^Vf^ 
"Moscow,  can  frmn  but  a  faint  id<sa  t)f  what  th»C  wsfc  awti  Roinn»  mmim 
mtfbi  w^H^i^e^^htai^^mwAih^  mm^^I^^^  But 

they  i;<^hb"«fbier\'^  the  ^ppeajrtrtiee «f  ourann^ttt  thil^imMpttV^^^^ 
ledged  the  accufacy  M  ihbse1rftmftJ% W^n^  :^Ji^^^^ 
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Iteg^i^-tlMrtis  oi>4bur  mnksf  6RtencKtfl  foni^ovwal  ieAguoi^  k^iikid>with 
i^4am^me  b0X)ty  which  the  soldifrs  had  mtched  fkxMtt  tbtt^feratt) 
HiTf^li^^  MbscoKiie  peaMntS)  who  w^t-enow^become  our  BervantB^ireMte* 
4)led<|lie^6laue9'wkirhthe  anpients  (^ragged  in  liheir  tmin;  Others  caf» 
rying  with  them  women,  children,  or  prostitutes  whom  they  bad  fouihl 
^;SfiRff^yh:^f^^^^^^  the  warriors  amongst  wl^pm  the  captives, had 
J^eij^^iyjded.  Afterwards  came  numerous  waggons  filled  with  trophies, 
a^paong  w1)icli  were  Turkish  or  Persian  standards,  torn  froni  the  vauk'<^ 
roofs  of  the  palaces  of  the  Czars,  and,  to  cotnplete  the  trium(jh;*thfe 
c^dehrated  cross  of  Saint  Iwan*  gloriously  closed  the  reaf  'of '.kn  attrty 
whith,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  its  chief,  wotitd  have  been  ^tHibl^'io 
Tbodst  that  it  haid  extended  its  cdm{ue8t8  to  th^  very  limits  06  EurdptI, 
ritid  a9tom*£rhed'  the  people  of  Asia  with  tiie  souod  of  the  ^atoe*  sara[ioU 
iiwthiiUihi«h  the  Pillars  of  .Hewrules^d  re-echoed /--pp.;  24r(3H^  I- . 

Tbe  wiriter  was  not  by  any  means  remarkable  for  .its  severiiyy  hut 
tfie  Mid  vcas  stiflficiently  intense  to  be  fatal  to  the  iifttitW  'of  * 
soiittie.*-rf  citttiate,  whose  minds  were  enervated  by  the  dreary  prd^ 
sped  before  ibeni,  and  wliose  bodiel^  were  debilitated  by'th^  f^ailt 
of  sustenance  and  r^st.  It  is  well  known  that  at  this  dii^ti^^ 
period  the  ftuirth  corps,  to  which  Lab  an  me  was  attadicd,  %\'^s 
exposed  pr^euiinently  lo  all  the  accumulateil  evils  ^hich  befel  the 
French  at mVj  and  thn  Viceroy  appears  to  iiave  conducted  h]ms€lf 
with  great  abifity  and  firmness  on  several  trying  occasions.  HI;*" 
troops  fo ruled  the  rear-gnard^  aud  afttr  the  pilliige  and  destruction 
to  ^hith  «?very  place  had  bKcn  exposed  by  the  main  body  of  the 
^ifmyj  it  is  not  surprizin^^  that  Uiey  found  neither  food  nor  shelter 
^'*  Thotigb  Hen 6  Bmir^eoiji  ap]>ears  not  to  consider  the  fact  as 
€ii^ished^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
lliMrtipaiie  on  quitting  Mbsco  to  effect  a  retreat  through  the 
l&t^ltiiim^roviliceg  of  Ru^^sia,  in  preference  to  retiriii^  through  an 
MbfliWitf '  coimtiy-  'I'liis  schenie  Ktitusoff  rendered  abortive  by 
op^jiorfii^g  ht^  piOg^a>i  ixi  Ma!o  Yaro?ilaveiz,  nud  the  French  army 
vv^orf'thiis' cdBfi^t^ljfed  to  liu^^^une  bnek  its  stept*  on  tlie  road  upon 
iV¥li ^ I i  i t ' Ilftd  ail v aric etl ,  Iv  n l  u so \T,  m  the  m ea n  ti ni e ,  had  re t i red 
^i^Vwrflis^Kalotiga,  ifdr  tht*  ptnpoai:  of  recruiting  his  troops  ;  LUid  as 
80on  as  he  bud  usit'itained  lIj  tttht  Frcm-h  were  on  the  retreat  no 
fliffi^iiAfe  lost  iti  conimerm-ing  ih^  purs^un, 

•'**Darfhfe  the  j^aralJel  march  which  was  made  by  the  Rnssiatis 
W^life'brst  part  of  theTetreMlj  they  kept  iheir  distance  through  tbe 
day  dirikTed  b^  th^  smoke  of  the  burning  villages,  and  at  night  by 
4b^tH|iaic^f^  ^  uiidtu^h  was  the  ucuviiy  of  the  light  truu^s  em^iiuyed 

I'JIIWHI  fWm»Mi4h Willi <1^t^Ul<'  >i    Wj   v.  i'mvi    nnn    ■■  !m>-   it  ■  "  r'l'w-    »'■  I.   i^f^ 

^(tkm-lf^xfv^^^yfflifif^f  She  Fff»^  Jijive  a?ci^rj^ied  Oi^t 

**S9t>1tn.  No.ixiv.  II  te 
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to  watch  abe  iinovemeiiU  of  ihe  ciicmyj  th^  ^i^re  of  tlie  Vre^ch 
iiiaife  Vr'vre  brought  to  the  Russiao  head-quarters  thou  reached 
Wjhia  aftei  Buotiuparte  had  advanced  Vejoiid  SmoleDsko/^iicl  tli« 

*.  Freiieli  themselves  confess  that  on  their  returt  t^  that  town,  the 
troops  which  tliej  had  h(t  there  wei"e  igpofant  that  the  aroijf  f^adf 
coiDmenecil  its  retreat  from  Mosco,  '     i  r  ,  i.  .  , 

I     The  da}#  of  the  French  army  now  appi^rea  to  be  numbered; 

*  tach  hour  produced  fresh  discointiture  mid  disgrace,  and  it  seemed 

"  jinpossible  that  they  should  be  aWe  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Bereairm.  The  arratigements  made  for  the  junction  of  the  Kussian 
ormies  on  that  river  were  such  as  to  pronnsc  a  speedy  concIusioD 
to  the  campai^ti,  mid  the  captuie  of  Buonaparte  him^lf  was  not 
without  some  decree  of  reason  contidently  anticipated*     It  is  well 

1  known  that  these  hopes  proved  fallacious^  and  no  small  degree  of 
^iaappointment  has  been  expressed  on  the  occasion^  both  here  aiid 
on  the  other  side  of  the  watt:r:— with  what  justice  we  shall  proceed 

I  to  exaniine.  Labaume'd  account  of  this  important  afiair  is  sujfi- 
ciemly  interesting ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  viork  on  this  campaiga 
(which  we  conchide  from  tlie  title  to  be  that  b^'  Durdent,  tbougb 
from  its  ^eneiiil  tenor  we  should  have  suspected  ihal  another  pub- 
lication, which  we  have  noticLd,  was  pointed  at)  has  brouglit  forth 
n  pamphleicsctuf^ivfly  devoted  to  the  subject,  which  we  understand 
to  be  drawn  up  I;r\-  the  Chevaticr  Guilleaume  de  Vaudoncourt,  and 

.  which  ha,s  *inr  e  been  tran&lated  into  English,  wilh  explanatory 
autes,  a**  the  tille-'uase  aHfl<iimccs,  '  fay  *tii  officer  whtr'was  with  the 
KuMian  am»y  at  the  r^'init;  penotL  *  ,  j  ^     ,     ,, 

,  ;  However  well  mtt-iidfd  nvd}  be  the  design  of  tlie  autfioi^'W 
^^Hibt^h^ther  lit*  lia^  tlone  wiseK  in  inviting  discussion  on  Btls  ques* 
lioti^and'hehas  cf^riiunly  much  misL-^ken  the  import  of  the  wWdin 

"vappiyirig  .the'.epiLlicl  *impurlial'  to  his  sUitenienl.  It  is  ulw^js 
Htilbrtmiatf!<  for  a  commander  to  be  employed  on  a  service  where 

i   pilfaliG  dxpeotation  i^  I'ai^ed  to  a  lii^h  pitch  of  enthuslEi.sm  :  die  dif- 

■£cii)(tiea  of  bis  situatiuii  ure  generally .  oveilootef!^  and  hli  incan^ 

oveiw rated*     If  1 1 e  d  1  sn  p po i n ( s  U i  e  h o pe s  o  f  bis  c o un ti'y loeii ^ ,  mii"  lo t 

"    i«  ♦far  fnoMnen vial jle^  fi;r  to  exculpate  himself,  he  must  jcn mbiate 

f>  <>tl!i€r8«;  and  Mve  accordingly  tJnd  that  the  unlhor  of  the  di^fence  of 

A^  Cbildu<!t  of  Admiral  Chichagoif  when  opposed  to  li'uQnapurtf 

■:  at^the.Berct^iiiL^  enters  iiiton  his  justificaiiou  at  uie  exjpense  ol 
'    KtilU5off  and  Hittgeusttinj  up(m  whom  he  liias  tbought '^it'op^f  lo 

'   Acol  out'GenSurc  in  no  very  counly  or  mciisured  Lmguajg^.  /,    '' 
Before  ^e-p  i  o c ee d  (u nh f  r,  4i ow ev pr,  it  w  Ui. he  ii ec essary  to  cast 
an  eye  upon  Uie  positi(>ns  of  th«  Russiaffi^^raudft^  h  i;.  <  < . .  ^  .  « 
.   After  j&ie  battle  of  Krasnoi  it  appears  to  have  bce«  roorectfaaa 
ever  the  object  of  KutusofF  to  avoid,.,  a?  lauch  as  ppisiiWeJ  ^  ge- 

♦^This  is  aaw  understood  to  be  C.  himself. 

Herat 
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mral  engagement ;  to  let  the  enemy  waste  away  by  the  simple 
operation  of  cold  and  hanger;  and -to  preserve  hi»  own  tbrees  in 
a  condition  to  cope  with  any  additloiiM  meiigtJi  which  the  Freocb 

^  might  gain  on  approaching  the  frontier.  ^ 

We  have  before  observed  that  th^  line  of  opeiationj  upon  which 

■  the  iuvadtng  urmy  moved  after  their  departure  frorfi  Sknoknyko- waa 
one  of  considerable  dujiger;  and  to  the  itii  stake  committed  byBuo- 
^^l^r^e  ijt  not  securing  a  tn ore  extended  base  for  his  movements, 
aiid  in  not  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  aipplies,  hii?  subsequent 
disasters  are  to  be  attribnW,  even  more  than  to  the  iliciemency 
of  the  weather  This  was  ken  by  KulnsotV  before  the  commence- 
ment of  tJie  retreat,  and  he  then  declared,  '  Actuellemnit  }e  ne 
donnerai  pas  un  Russe  pour  dix  Frangais;  ila  pirwont  lous  de 
mort  naturelle/  . 

It  will  tie  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  the  principle  upon 
which  Kutiisoff  actedj  when  M^e  find  him  blamed  for  tardiness  in  the 

fnirsnit  \  we  ijuve  before  remarked  that  a  strict  adherence  to  this 
ine  of  copdnct  exposed  him  at  an  earlier  period  to  similar  impn- 
tatipns. 

Wittgenstein  had  maintained^  in  a  masterlv  manner j  that  po^^itiou 
nu  the  Dwina  which  effectually  barred  the  progre&s  of  Uie  f  rencli 
'  in  the  direction  of  St.  Petersburg^ — his  army  was  already  on  the 
march  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  and  it  was  conceited 
that  the  junction  of  the  Moldavian  army  under  Chichagoff  with  that 
,7W?ith  which  Tormasoff  had  kept  Prince  Schwartzenber^  in  check, 
'  would  render  the  total  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  French  army 
unavoidable. 

*  Telle  L-tait  fidtie  qn*on  s*etait  fait,  suv-tout  en  Russie,  de  la  sitttation 
de  Tarmce  fnin^aise  h  la  fin  de  Nt>vembre,  1S12;   et  cette  opinion 

^  c;ta^6rce  e^ous  tons  les  rapports,  comrne  on  le  verra  pins  bas^  fit  iiaitre 
(Ip  marmures  coiiire  Ic  general  qui  semblait  par  sa  ijortitioii n  avoir  pour 

*  ifinsi  dire  qu'i  tirer  les  eordons  du  sucJ^^RrktioTi  Impartiaie^  p,  9* 
''The  inadequacy  of  the  means  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal 

/%f  Chichagoff,  for  the  eTsecuti^n  of  the  dnty  imposed  upon  him, 
'/has  been  a's&isiied  as  a  reason  for  the  failure  of  his  attempt;  it  is 

,' '  true,  that,  altiiough  the  troop??  nnder  his  orders  amounted  to  ^l4J00O 
"  pien,  the  army  under  his  own  inimediate  command  did  not  exceed 

■'  l^itHDO  infantry,  iind  9000  cavaliT,  with  from   150  to   VOO  pieces 

''\  i^^caiinon:  bnt  iiowever  insnthcitint  this  force  might  have  been  to 
'  make  anv  head  against  a  powerful  body  of  French  in  the  early  part 

,  ,  of  th^  di'mpaign,  it  surely  might  he  expected  to  keep  at  bay,  at 

*  This  ciTtuiiily  was  the  geiierHl  opiniuni  ami  al  St.  Pi^tirr-buri:  H  c^icEiture  was  ft^r 

•  sd^OirtW*  i».i:jfculatwn,  whcrs  KmubOtTaml  WUEgf'JV.iciri  were-  rci^rci  nifd  to  be  drhvt- 
^ttg  up  tlfcf  Mpck  of  ^  hag  111  wbicli  BuouHpttrre  wia  md^sGi\,  whil*t  Adiiftr4  ClndiftgvJ^ 
'  "HflViIuiha  Si'  ^ffle  it  ;iiP  botUjm  bv  wbicb  the  call  id  c^i^piS. 

-  — -  I  1 '^  —      --  '«^*t 
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l^t  till  the  arrival  of  farther  succours,  the  remains  of  th^t  once, 
fpfmi^^l^e  ]9i3ny^i  which  was ^«ow  risdue^d  to^'TO^OOOirtten^'ltt^W; 
st4t^  of  maiorganizatiio9!aad  diatress  almost %hbdutl(  ffaraSkli*'^^  ^ 

The  Jkocal  advantage  loo  were  very  inaeh"o^'the^^H)e^<6f^thi^ 
RuMS^fis  ;(|he  Bereaina^  though  »  narrow  rive#y  m  at  all-  titoes  nlist 
dimci^t  Jto  cross  from  tb^  depth  asd  rapidity  of  thestreiifni  anttthi^ 
mpn^sses,  which  extend  along  ite  banks ;  and  at^this  time ^  the  diffi^ 
^  qix(tiesi  of  the;  passage  were  materially  augmented  by  the  coniinadt  * 
descent  of  large  laasses  of  ice*  ;        .  i .  l 

These  were  circumstances  which  fully  justify  the  alartn  wydt^ 
Buo^aparte  is  known  to  have  felt  on  appfoaching^tbi^Bcriticarpmtlt' 
in  hi$  retr^t;  and  we  have  only  to  read  Labaame's  account  of  the^ 
spegtacie  whi(ch  tlie  of>posite  bank  of  the  river  presetftted  to -those^ 
who  had  alrea4y  crossed^  and  the  piteous  condition  of  thoise  whtv 
wer^  evea  |thu,9;in  eotnparative  safety,  to  be  convinced  th^tthfe- 
le^st  delay  here  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  of  •tbetelreat'^ 
ing  2|rmy.  '  - 

*  Napple^a  being  gone  toivards  Zembin,  left  behind  him  this  im-. 
mense  crowd,  which,  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Beresina,  pre* 
sent^d  5^  lively,  but  frightful  picture  of  the  unhappy  ghosts  who  are 
said  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  and.  press  tumuttuousiy  ti^ 
Wards  the  fatal  bark.  The  snow  fell  with  viofence ;  the  hi  list  and  ifo- » 
rests  presented  onlv  some  white  indistinct  masses,  scarcely  visibU 
through  the  fog.  We  could  only  see  distinctly  the  fatal  river,  which, 
half  frozen,  forced  its  way  through  the  ice  that  impeded  its  progress/— 
P-f59.  •  _  _  _        i,  „    ,.  .  ,„.. 

The  author  of  ^  La  Relation  Tmpartiale'  begins  by  stating  ihttf 
it  has  long  been  considered  by  all  great  commanders  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  psiiisage  of  a  riv^^r,  when  the  general  wfio 
undertakes  it  is  a  man  of  enterprise  iiud  skill.     He  brings  many 
proofs   from  aucieut  us  well  us  iiHuiern  liines  in  support  ofhicf* 
^j^stTtioHj  and  in  u  note  on  this  psi.svage  in  the  Trans?Iation  the  quesT  , 
tiou  is  asked,   '  why  iu  the  instances  ab<ive  eiuimerated^  blame  Mx 
not  aHacfi  to  the  unsuccessful  o(>[>oneats  r'     We  doubt  not  ttiat,iiQ^' 
nianj  of  t!ie  cases  mentioned,' tlis;  success  of  tlie  assailing  party  kas' 
thrown   no  iucousiderjLile  degree  uf  di^jcredit  on  the  generoi  i^Wl 
was  thus  ineHectualjy  opposed  to  tlieni — in  some  it  has  tncouid^- 
ve  rt  ib  1  y .    The  Archd  u  k  e  Cb  u  j  L.'s ,  tb  r  in  sty  uc  e ,  suffe  red  CO  mi  de  r^bl  j . 
in  ids  military  reputation  for  permiuiug  Umt  very. pasa^e. of ite, 

*  All  ord&r  anr!  diit'ipluic:  wLTt^  so  cympktifljf  it  e^q  tiid  i»  tJic  French  annj ,  itt  ^op.; ,  [ 
ieriuencr  of  The  Imfdihijj^  thi:j  hjid  Biiftifred/ that  it  wits  no*  becomd  imp^s^bfclo  ^ 
renrter  k  dliciem  by  miy  Bta^ssidii  o I' strength,  !:^bt^tlJuc  e^pifesaly  attit^^  iftetriiiOT-- 
liumug  the  Jijiidiui)  vihh  \hv  mmn  body  of  th^  l^*th  and  9lh  cotps,  mkd  offbt  Jfikt^T 
undcr.DombmwKki,  that  *  lbmi|^h  thcip  iL'-inforteiiiotiia  were  vtry  acceptaLlr^  vtii^^nf^•j 
feartii  to  thitik  whtftiu^r  the  a^APiiibEini:  my  umwy  men  iGi^cth^  m  ttue  centra  uf  h  vtait 
deaect^  miglit  U()t  serve  tp  in<^reiiae  oar  mufortijiit^s.'— pii  $AB.  "^     ,         ,  r    1 
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JQai^ub^'h^re^quoted,  We  allude'  1k>^ 'that  whith  to'^lc  '^aice  it 
Eberedorf  <MP)  the  S2d  May^  1809:  m  the  translation^ by  tnistale/ 
the  Fr^^ncb  are  oaid  to  bave  effected  the  pa^s^e  mithe  l^fi.  '  ^       . 

We  bf^lieve  it  will  be  fomid  that,  'ailhoagh  sevfefarspleridM  at- 
tempts of;  tJDis  kind  have  been  crowned  with'feucceis  after  a  prbiji. 
glcHis  sacrifice  of  men,  in  most  instances  tlie  i^siilt  has  been  ftihire; 
attended  with  considerable  loss.  The  propriety  ofmakih^'lhe'ltiaV 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  ui^eiicy  of  tfc'e  case;  buV  ^e 
danger  of  leaving  a  diificult  river  or  defile  in'thereai*;  especially 
when  likely  to  be  attached  by  a  superior  force,  must  be  apparent  to^ 
eyery  one.  This  common  itile  in  tactics,  the  Rus9iaus  btiaccdnnt-' 
ably  neglected  on  the  fatal  day  of  Friedland,  and  most  grievously 
answer^  for  their  disregard  of  so  useful  a  maxim;  Atid  Chicfi^gbff 
has  exposed  himself  to  the  same  species  of  blame  for  liayin^  seht  a 
whole  division  under  Count  Pahlen  across  the  BeresSita,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy.  They  were  attacked, 
as  might  be  expected,  by  a  superior  force^  aud  driven  back  to 
Borisof  with  considerable  loss.  "    '  ' 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  after  stating  the  difficiiU* 
ties  which,  in  his  opinion,  render  the  defence  of  a  river  impracti- ' 
cable,  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that        . 

^  The  only  rule  of  conduct  that  can  be  laid  down  for  a  general  wbosie 
task  it  is  to  defend  a  river,  a  rule  sanctiQned  by  th^  great  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  is  to  station  himself  with  his  whole  army  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  river,  and  at  an  equal  disiance  from  the  points  which  he  Fiipposefs 
will  be  forced,  that  he  may  be  able,  on  the  first  intelligence,  to  attack 
lh©party  that iihall  bare  passed  the  river,  wiih  a  sjuperior  force/ 

'Though  this' strikes  us  'as  somewhat  like  the  precaution  of  the 
spacious  constable,  to  prevent  the  escape  6f  the  thief  who  hud 
roS<bed'Joise|fti"  Andrews,  yet  we  do  notfiud  thnt  even  these  general 
rules' W6itd  in  any  degree  atti^iided  to  by  Chichagofi^  He  app^ra  to 
li**^  VWrti*ired  with' hfearly  the  whole  of  his  am ly  from  pluce  lu 
pl«cei*ata'ti*ife  Whenyof  all  others,  he  ought  to  have  been  siutioiiary, 
with  blttls^altity  mforiniition  rtspecliug  the  movements  of  the  eiiemy> 
and^vritlbout  taking  advantage  of  that  which  he  did  obtain. 

The  enfemy  feeemS  to  have  constructed  ln§  bridges,  (which  are 
altii^vved  to  havjf  been  made  of  such  fi*ail  materitila  as  to  have  re- 
quited frequent  repairs  during  the  night,)  and  to  have  thrown  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  atross  without  any  tnolei*lation,  although 
m  proportion  as  Chichagoff  felt  the  weaJ^neaa  of  !iis  own  powers  of 
resistance,  if  attacked  byjthe  enemy  in  superior  numbers,  his  eflTorts 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  corlimunication  with  the  right 
bank  "ought  to  have  been  vigorous  and  unremitting. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  timi  we  aj4^  at  M  iucUned  to  uudervalue 
thd  .exertions  of  the  admiral  during  the  peculiar  service  on  w  hich 

1X3  hi? 
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lie  wds  emjpJoyed.  Iliii  spirit  and  decision  in  iiist»»tly  quitting  flip 
Turkish  front iiir  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  ilie  high  order  and 
condition  in  which  he  contrived  to  bring  up  his  army  to  Bor^sof 
Ijy  die  appointtid  time,  are  deserving  of  every  commendationp  Many 
allowances  must  also  be  made  for  a  naval  niaii  engaged  in  such  an 
expedition ;  and  it  is  possible,  (a-j  is  asserted  by  ihe  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet- befoi^e  uSj)  that  from  tins  cau.sc  his  comiimnd?  may  not  have 
Ijeen  ohejed  with  the  same  alacriiy  as  if  his  talents  had  been  more 
exctiisively  devoted  to  the  military  profession.  VVe,  ot  the  same 
time^  must  cTCpress  our  disbelief  of  the  reply  said  to  be  given  by 
General  Hertel  to  Some  orders  receivt.*d  from  Chicliagoft",  Those 
who  krtow  the  strictness  of  the  Admiral's  ideas  in  regard  to  naval 
discipline,  or  remember  the  opinions  which  he  gave  respecting  fh^ 
capitnlaiion  made  at  Jutiand  und  Lisbon  by  admirals  Bodisko  and 
Siniavii},  will  not  snspect  him  of  permittirig  General  Hertel  to  te- 
main  ll^ptJ^ishcd3^  unless  his  rensonsfor  disobeying  the  orders  of  liis 
superior  officer  had  been  of  the  strongest  description* 

Tlie  acconnt  of  the  march  from  Moldavia  to  the  Beresiua  i^i  ex-t 
tremcly  \ven  given,  uml  it  reflects  ilie  greatest  credit  ixpm\  the  art- 
jniral,  as  well  as  his  sub^cqiient  pursuit  to  \Vihia,  in  wluch  he  dis- 
pltiyed  consirierahls  activity.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than 
fill  his  arrangements  until  he  arris ed  on  the  banks  of  the  river^  where 
a  task  awaited  him  which  required  a  degree  of  experience  in  militar}^ 
operations  which  could  only  belong  to  ouc  long  used  to  tlie  strata* 
^ems  of  war.  No  quarter  is  given  by  Gener^d  Vaudoncoart  to  ihe 
Poibb  oBicer  left  by  Buonaparte  in  the  cojuniand  of  Mim^k,^hose 
4*onducij  HI  abandoning  this  imporlarit  depot,  and  allowing  the4^- 
rpHina  to  be  taken  in  reversCj  he  conceives  to  have  had  a  most^pflfr 
nicious  influence  on  tiie  fnte  of  the  campaign,  and  to  hav^  reduc;al 
matters  to  such  an  extremity,  thnl  '  a  fortunate  conibanatiott^pf  jcir- 
tumstances  alone  facilitutcd  the  paas^e  of  the  French  jifiu^acfp^ 
llie  liver.  This  general  appean^j  indeed^  to  have  been  unequaj  to  a 
diarge  of  so  nmch  responsibility ;  no  st^ps  weie  taken  bj  him  to 
destroy  the  magazines  in  the  tt*\\  n  w  hen  he  determined  n poo  a  re* 
treat,  nor  to  assemble  a  force  which  might  oppose  Chichagoff  with 
^itocess;  but  we  are  fiu'  from  thinking  with  the  writer,  that  the  p re- 
tier  vatron  of  this  post  w^ould  have  saved  the  French  nrmy^  n<>t'\A  ith- 
^tlandingits  disasterai  nor  should  we,  after  all  the  events  which ha've 
b\iwe  taken  place^  have  expected  to  meet  with  the  question  wliich 
»^rurs  in  tlie  notes: — *  If  B no nn parte  had  succ ceiled  in  wintering 
b 4^ hind  the  Beres^ina,  who  knowB  what  tura  alfairs  might  Jiave 
lAen't'—Ttmts.  p.  i6. 

We'hav^  ii«ire  a  remaiicaV]e  uistanceof  luconfflKtenp j  on  tkctiMUFt 
t>t  Genei^al  Yatidcnicburty  or  ratber/perhap^>  a  trait  o|  QfitiQUpfj^ 
liity:  When  he  coiiteDd?  tbs^t  the  .magazines  formed  by  Buonaparte 

ill 
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in  Minsk  (however  well  stored  they  niight  be)  would  have -enabled 

udH^d  fbr^e-df '  Rtis^^^larhignke  fwntdryiie  sppMra  4eirf^»g^)ibRfti 
tH^'Hyhole  terf^r'bPhts«b60k  is  to  dei»oiMti>aite.th6>iiiipo49ibJ^>^ 
ctef^ding^^tbis  ^aftiyiikiiHierposi^n^i^iiiiistapowetfuW 
c6tidbcted  whh  eiiterttt*iie  and  sldUk^^  >'>«if»  n\  -  ?ii;  t^j.fff  r"»>fn  ^o'\.. 
That  Btioiiapanev'itir<ea8Cfiie  was  d#ii^ifroi|t^the%st  itD^^jpmr, 
sented  by  tbe  Dnicfp^r^id  Smolenake,  bad  lookedjfonvwrd^to>1mp$k; 
and  the  Berd^ina  as  a  second/lroiii  ivbtcbtto-'resanle  bi9>.<)|M3mtion;s, 
with  more  effect  in  the  spriag^  oonnot  bef'dQubted;>biK>  ^m^ly, 
tkese  proje6b  toast  have  been  formed  kiJurigbteroia^^ntaj^  ^fkr 
«es9 ;  these  visions  must  have  been  discapaleihbefore  bej!^$eliiQdrlbs\ 
Beresina,  and  Minsk  would  ultimately  ^  bare  piHKred<a»/uip(ft^bl^ 
M^tei^uaners  to  his  jaded  troops  as  Mosco'and  SvipJept^Jt^fo  if 

The  admiral  left  Min^k  ion  the  19th^t>^iiember^ri^^ 
tbtee  divisions  upon  the  OBaresina.  ^^t'Borisctf'^eco^p^.qf  jQ^iili^^ 
liambert  eame  in  contact  widi  .Dombrouski^  wbk>  lAtiaiin^tri^ 
Tantageously  potted,  and  after  a  severe  eng^ement  coi^qoelleci  }>jw 
to  retire  to  the  ieft  bask  of  the  river  wkb  conftiderabLs  los^.  m^u- 
cBfnot,  in  the  meati  titn^,  was  rapid^  «dvatM)ing*tO' the.s^pplortfOf 
Dombrouskiy  and' the  admiral  onghjb*then  ^as  it  app^vs  ^eytsfiM 
have  been  his  intentionto  caary  on  ^opeuationaron  the  o,ppo:$i|0^sid^ 
4>i  the  river) to  have  destrbyed 'the Imdge atBoiwofjr to  bavepi"^ 
p^i^ed  to  "fire  ihcf  t^Hi^  if  neeessafyi  ^a^bwingup  the  tnode^  of  <de^ 
fttw^  which  h^d  been  pursued -wkh  ae  >mtKli  success  dbovi^i^e 
dtiriqig  tbe^bole  iof'^the 'campttgn^and  bylbese  preeautioii^  to 
lia^  rehderedth^  pasBUge  aMatterof  8o*gre^t<Kfficuky  that  ft/refy 
^ttmH^foree  W#nld'J0ftly)havlifbbsn'ieqttire4t)0<watch  it;--4H)|i^of 
th^  'St^ps  wet^tofeen^;  ^Hcra/  however,  theenemy  kept  a  ooi^side- 
'inbl^  foite  And  k'nuaiMmivscurtiHar}^^  wdfa  theappaventtmeution^of 
^ttebipthftg  l3Mt  p«^^  ( vdiich :  they  wene  'meditating  else^lier^ 
The'adttii^l  #as1ce»tAiiWy  <|ceeivpd  b3KbeseddFnmisK3'attO00i  r.  i 
"  '"*  ^cftf  ^tife  -teaf  Ye\f.x:^c4^ieh^fkGe  "de  remwrtil  lui'  tissent  ttasopd^ 
^Vc!fe'^miAi«?1fifiirt,'*etMiri'i%iR8eiW  fait  icmire^que  looternotre  armSc 
^)ok  ^tieeittt^fil^'^tl^  Ifgne/;  aoft^qa'il  se; fat  persuade  q«ie;  iajpa^- 
ftagBttor  VD^duir&^pqilil  li^ali6(riu0ittnttinp(ra^i<$bbW«il  ne  bo^gea^pas, 
vtp'eiU  pairm€f«oi'aiildflj|if>o6,9l|$^y>«er»t'-T^^  Banrg^fs^ j^^  U?« 
•  t  We'fimtit%oni»idedrinilhe>a(tfe8ito  theu^<ma^        ^ai  .d^  only  , 
Hte<Ei«pfi6ti  WhtdipreiUVjIiiiipiMied^jlKMi^theiacbo^^        pfove4l^(al 
^<t»ilis'«teMgn|^  iM^IS'that  Mrlwb^iiMaa^pf^ottseA.tipQnrlii^i  f^x^^o^ht 
v4iii^erfti«fftdli^^^l$y)4ii^Msntb:;!  itkat Ae  i Wte4ec^^  .^  ji)itk&  hppe 
^^'^FMt&l^«  amtal,iiirakeipihctHiiK)wilbOen^al  Vfi^Htg<$il|td%^nd 
in  Kutusoif's  slow  pursuit;'  however  this. may jbey^^ih^oulytt^ect 
'i#kieli^ the  c^pet^moiarMnf  the eneloy  a^spBittrftt'thi^ im^ iobn^pro- 
4^h*b0d 'li^iPbi«f  ^  wai^^titf 
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h6.ip[ip0(Slltel]r^id,>  I^ng4)iil3»  ai^imttiofrcer  atr  WeseknK)^  «tf)i«ire 
t^  {^f  (^H!ib  aetviiUir'did  ejKeet'd  pftss^^  an  the  dOthv  •  It4s  snd  tb^  * 
he  inaOp 1 4bi^  ^  nl^yQiB^iit  >  in:  oofMseqatfice  of  •  orders  from  KmvmSf 
"whoifh^i^iFW^iV^d  iDfanpatbndiJiit'ihe  enemy  ifi^ndedto  tiry%o 
crQ»6,<at  Baro^q^to  tlne/soiith  of  fiorisof  ^  but  Cbichagoff^  b^kig. 
near  tlio.scempfi'acUm,;  ought  to  have  koown^  (hat  this  inforindticm 
Mra3  incorrect^  and  tp^  Imvetakenbis  measures  ^accordingly. 

Iti^jSt^tod  t>y,Genettd  Vaddoficourt,  that' Buoiia{)arfe-£t)<|}ng' 
oniiiaapprQaoh  to  die^Bereama  that  lie  had  gained  but  three  dayse 
the  start  of  Kutusoff' s  advanced-guard,  resolved  tipoti  f4<M*4^ing  the 
p^^;^  p<?4he.river^  {tod  that  having .don«  so,  his  <ir»t  object  Wis, 
tp..a^i:t^itt  i^helherr  the  points.of  JBorisof  and  Weaielovo  (which 
arj^^yid^ly  the  on|y.lwo  pbeeH  which  he  considered  practicable) 
vvere, strongly  guardied ;  for  if  Wittgenstein  had  already  formed^- 
jiM)Cti<>n  ..wJE^  Cbichagoff,  (which  was  extremely  probable,)  ^H 
aliiempts  iat  <rofilsing  the  river  might  be  cousidered  as  nearly  hope* 
1^^.  .The  general  ihen  explains  the  cause  of  thin  a^iety  on  th<e 
.part,  pf  BuQuapartey  and  at  the  same  time  enumerates-  the  chief' 
circuimtancea  which  ought  to  have  given  confidence  to  AdminA- 
Chjkhagoff)  whilst  tliey  served  to  discourage  the  hopes  of  the  ro^ 
treating.^rmy'  *  The  nature  of  the  ground,'  says  he,  *  was  of  its^ 
veuryjunf^fottriible  to  a  forced  attack,  even  thoi^h  supported  1^ 
sup^iof  nuvibers :  at  Borisof  we  had  ti>  defile  ovei>  a  bridge  sbc 
hundred  ^arda  in  length,  under  the  fire  of  batteries  placed  ottthe 
heigh tti  in  fronfc  of  us,  and  forming  a  sen^circle,  in  which  we 
shoiiid  be  enclosed.  At  Weselovo,  it  is  true,  the  heights  com- 
manding the  pasaage  were  on  our  side ;  but  ai^oining  to  thea))po- 
sit«  bapk  Was  a.  swamp,  across  which  the*  road  was-  very  narpoM^;^ 
and  in  such  a  situation  it  would  harilly  have  been  possible  to  draw 
out  our  columnf  into  line,  (defdoy^e,)  which  it  iWoiild  be  neoet&ai^ 
to  do,  in  order  to  contenci  with  a  considerable-  lbfce*'~IVaiiw  ^' 
Relation  JptparMalej  p.  44.  :    »  .d  i .  . 

Had  Chich^off  divided  the  £orce  under  his  orders  in  li  more 

^*udiqious  manner,   he  might  have  rendered  the  f^assagi  «E  thti^ 
French  a  most  hazardous  enterprise  without  the  aid  of  Wiugbi|itleib;' 
and  the  apprehensioisus  of  Buonaparte  might)  have  beewcQmp^t«iy'> 
rejdii^ed.  The  French  began  to  pa8s<^  riverioiitheaftfemOdHoF^ei' 
2Ctb,  and  the  march  wias.  continued^  \iithbut;  interrufitioii  ftbm  the  - 
Ru^9ian8^  doling  the  whole  of  that  night*   Buon^rte  badiiexpiiot-k  '* 
ed  h^m  a  most  ohstinalie  resistance^ ; (as.  is^sttted  by  Ren6  Boli^«'' 
geois,)  inatead  of  whi<^, be  found  tbft|  his  operation^  were «i^tiii4.' 
terrupled  €)x#epi/by  a:fe€ibld;Gaiinonade,M4iich'SOon  ceasddt^ffitii^Iy^i 
and  that  the  force  under  Tchaplitz,  which  was  posted  on'lhe;rig^t'  • 
hank,  waSjtotaJly  insufioieatito  «iake>£tny^  siitictes&il  fopposMoft^  (A- 
to  i^p^t  by  4ji^  unfevourab)e  nature x)f  the  groityd  for  iHe  hmdiilg   ' 
•  .  \  of 
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of  the  Freocb,  The  ^anslafcor^  ma.  noteupon  ibb  ^W 'd^J«S*g^ki^^ 
rative^<^ndeaT6urs  to  explahiy  ia  the  fQlloMrkg  inap[Hie5>Vtpiii^>§^|)la1^^ 
to^QUHKifest  a  want  of  energy »o«  the  part  of^  Geiiteral  TtjKitplWn-arf 
*  It  Avas,  no  douM^  difficult  to  reply.vwth  vigour  toha?  battier^* M^Jhfell^ 
placed  on  an  eminence  by  the  4lde  of  a  riveir;  Mltb  foil 'piliy;<on'l&i^ 
coantjry  beiow^  comiiianded  a  range  of  six  biiiidre(¥  yards^  tiild'  v^^ilT^ 
itself  terminated  by  aforest*  The  cannonade^  liowever/HV^^'tdft^*' 
tinned  on  the  part  of  General  Tchaplitz  to  the  utihost  ofbifi^p^wW, 
and  the  contest  only  ended  with  the  dvtyJ'^^Note  4^fi  TrUffs.bf  li^"^ 
/ufwn  impartialeyp,5\.  '       :./'>.  n:;     ''^^ 

We  are  nots  disposed  to  impute  to  the  officer  here  alhided  to/ 
any  want  of  zeal  in  the  employment  of  the  small  force  ehti-iisted' 
to  his  commiand:   but  surely  there  are  positions   on  '  th^  right'^ 
bank  of  the  Beresina  from  which  artillery  might  have' b^ndi-^ 
rected  against  the  enemy  with  considerable  eflFect.    'R^ti^'^'BbtiF-' 
geois  makes  mention  of  a  height  on  the  left  of  the  French)  and, 
pajtallel  to  the  village  they  occupied,    which  was  ^  source  of 
moch  uneasiness  to  their  army,  lest  the  Russians^  should  '  there - 
piftce  batteries^  which  might  materially  have  impeded   the  ct^n- 
struction  of  their  bridges;  and  Labaume  panicntarly  stetefj^  that' 
*as  the  retreating  army,  after  effecting  the  passage,  coiitmued  \u^ 
naardi  towards Zembin,  on  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Berezina, 
the  distressing  scene,  which  was  then  passing  on  the  shoie  they  had 
cluitted,  could  be  distinctly  witnessed.*     From  this  spot,  therefoi-e, 
it  is  cJbear  the  French  might  have  been  annoyed  in  their  operations, 
— ^There  is  anotlier  point  which  we  do  not  exactly  comprehend ' 
frooi  ithe  accounts  before  us;  we  allude  to  the  urttial  state  of  the  ' 
river  at  the  time  when  the  French  crossed  it.    Admiral  Chiehagoff, 
in  hi)»  official  repprtto  the  Emperor  of  the  Syth  Novembefj  *jiates  ■ 
that  ^  the.  Berema  is  SO' narrow  and  shallow,  at  the  spot  which  ^ 
the  en^my  had  selected  tfor  his  purpose,  that  his  infantry  ^pas^d'^ 
upon. horses  under  the  protection  of  the  batteries,  whkh  had  been'^ 
planTfiiA  to  cover  the  passage*!    Now  diis  is  completely  at^  variance 
withi  fbe  ^aeraji  aecounts  which  we  haye  heard  of  the  re^idit^^  'I 
and'dj^fkthof 'the  stream  in  qoestioin,  as  well  as  with  th^  statement  - 
inilie^^^mphlet  before  us,  where  weare^  told,  that '  in  <?OBsequends  * 
of  a  sharp  Arost,  which  had  commenced  on  the  S4th^  fbe  marches 
Nvene  «suiticiently  hard  to  bear  artillery;'  and  Labatime  says  ex-  - 
pressly,  in  a  part  of  his  work  which  w^  have  already  quoted,  that  ^ 
*  as;lh6  Frendi  army  pursued  its  march  to  Zembin,  the  snow,  which   ' 
waai  fallings  rendered  every  object  indistinct,  except' the  fatal  river, 
whiab^ihalCfrozen,  forced  its  way  through  the  ice  \^ch  impeded 
jtsipcogress.' 

It  is  irain.  to  say  that  it  was  the  •  business  of  Count  Wittgenstein' 
tO'^fend  the  passage  at  Weselovo,^  and  that  he  ought  to  h^ve 

:o  reached 
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reached  at  an  earlier  period  tlm  rjglu  bank  of  tlie  Bere^ua  accQrd- 
iiig  to  the  orders  tie  had  recemd,  Tliat  geiieral,  beWg  \vtH\ 
aware  of  vU*;  for€e  wbieli  Chichagoff  hud  uud^^is  ori^ers,  and 
that  itufliciciU  time  hat!  been  mllowedhiiu  to  prepare  the  grpuiid  for, 
the  eriemy'ii  i;pproach,  ua«  not  called  upon  to  make  more  rapid 
cxertkins;  and  in  fact,  a^  iiu  anived  tbe  evening  of  die  £6th  at 
Kostrit/Ji,  Le  \\2ls  quite  near  enungli  to  opake  a  diversion^  had  he 
heard  any  iiiin^  on  tlic  right  bank  of  the  river-  ,  JUii  advanced-guard 
did  actual! J  reach  SLudcnt^gy  on  die  artenioon  of  die  pTihj  and  it  was 
the  a  p p r  oacl  J  o H  J  is  a m ly  ^  indeed ,  u hie h  c hie 9y  cpjitri h u ted'  to  the 
dctitruetiou  which  the  rear  of  tho  French  army  suffered  un  this  cri- 
tical occui^iou-  a  Bcene  of  Koiror  which  is  u^ctl  described  in  tfee^ 
-    following  extract  :^ —  ^  .  .  ^. 

'  Lai  ploine  as^t^x  grfiade,  qui  $c  troQve  devant  Weselowo,  oflTtait  le 
»oir  un  spectacle  dont  l*honeur  ei^t  tjirticile  ^  jieiadre,  Elk»  etait  cou- 
vcrte  tie  voitures  et  dtj  fourgona^  t»  plupari  rt^iiyt^rifs  les  uiis  sur  tes 
autres  et  bristis ;  tile  Ctait  joncbCti  tie  cadavres  cl'intlis^idiis'him  onli- 
taires,  parirti  lesqnels  oa  ne  voyait  que  trop  de  fejnrrieB  ^t  'd*ellfaiiS| 
train&s  k  la  suite  de  Tarmtie  jnsqu'ii  Moscoii,  on  ftjyant  tkitte^T^He  pctir 
suivre  I  ears  com  pat  notes,  eique  la  mort  ivnit  frappes  dtv  drM'j'ieri*cs& 
maniores,  Le  sort  dc  ces  malheureux,  an  milieu  de  la-mif^le  des  deux 
armceSj  fut  d  etre  6 erases  fous  les  roues  des  voitures  on  sous  ies  pit?ds 
des  chevaux  ;  f rap  pes  par  les  boult:Ls  ou  les  balks  dei  deux  partis  ^ 
tioyes  en  voulant  passer  les  pouts  avec  Its  trnupe|,  ou  depoujlles  par, les 
soldiita  eimemis  et  jetes  uuds  sur  la  neige,  ou  le  froid  termiAfL  bieiitia 
1  e  11  rs so u flrun pes »  I i  cs t  i a i possi b) q  d *^ va  1  u e r avec  q uelque  p it c i si f o n  la 
peite  dtj  cette  journte,  parceque  la  plu?  grande  parlie  dt^s  morts  n ap- 
parlenait  pas  an  neu;ieme  corps;  le  rupport  le'  moms  exagcte  dts 
Russes  la  porte  a  dix  raille  homaies,'— ^p,  43,  ,       .^ai  .m« 

Tlie  conclusion  of  this  dreadful  scene  may  be  ^bren  >£^Qi^/La- 

baume: —  -  U'^.-uut/l   ■ 

'  At  length  the  Russians  advEincied  in  a  mas5|  au3  dVd^ne'lr^^ef'^- 
\  lish  corps  which  had  hitherto  hdd  them  in  check.  At  this^^lififcase 
who  had  not  already  passed,  minslt^d  with  I  lie  ftigiriteSjand  ru^eiA  pre^ 
cipiiately  ruuurds  the  bridge.  The  artillery,  the  bag^ge*waggi3i»v  t^J^ 
cavalry,  and  the  infantry  b\\  pres*ied  oo^  endeavourmg  to  pusjijib^ftHe 
one  another.  The  strongei^i  iinpeded  the  passage  of  ilhe  r^tj  pr  tfueir 
thfcia  j!iin  ihe  ri¥er:  all  tbe  Mck  iniheif  way  wt^te  unfeelJoffJ^ytiivrDpJed 
,1'nflfr  foot;  and  hnndiecis  were  crushed  to  death  by  die  wfji^e^^cii  ihe 
catiivon.  Mtdtiludes^  hoping  to  i^av{?  iKtnisclves  by  swiiriinino;_  were 
frozen  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  or  perishf:'d'  by  placing  ihenis'e^ves  on 
pieces  of  ice,  which  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Tbonsands  and  thDitsihds  of 
%ictinii3  driven  to  despair,  threw  themselves  headlong iSntbthi^  B^Hsfeirifl, 
and  perished  JD  the  u'aves/—^p.  358,  '     '     '''*•'"'    ^^js   i   ei... 

Tlie  character  of  Count  Wittgemtehi  staiids  deser^istfl)' oh  too 
'lii^^li  ground  lo  require  that  praise  which  we  nii*y  be  diljios^d  to 
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lavish  upoh^iih.'  'As  an  ofeter  dk&2i  man  he  is  uttiVcrsally  Tm^Wv^A  » 
by  Ills  'soldiers  and  tiis  Yriends :  'and  'J>6s9essing  great  infbk'aiii<$dif^^ 
and  a  vast  deal  of 'military  talent  and  enterprise,  Ke  liMfeis  x^^lth^ 
them  Uiat  moclesty  and  d^fiidepce  which  does  not  alWays  adco'mfpdtfy^ 
splendid  acquirements.  •  r    »     >fK 

No  man  is  so  unliKely  as  liimselF  to  have  been  gdifty  of  thatlJI^; 
obedience  of  orders  of  wMch'he  is  accused  in  Sie  panijihIet'Bdfo'rcf 
us^  as  ho  man  is  hiiore  celebrated  for  fulfilling  with  scrupuldu^  e-x- 
actness,  and  at  any  risk,  the  commands  of  his  superior  officer.  •  Whieii 
ordered  by  the  Einperor  to  attack  Polotsk,  a  packet  was  alsb' serif? 
him,  M'Tiich  he  did  not  opien  until  he  liad  carried  the  phce; '  =lfe 
then  found  that  he  Was  promoted  to  the  raiik  of  generial-iii^liief.^ 
The  system  of  tactics  introduced  by  him  into  his  cor|>s"dlii%rtg  ihS 
peace^  proved  him  to  be  a  most  able  officer;  and  the  regimients 
whicTi  had  formed  his  division,  though  newly  embodied^  distin^ 
gui^hed  themselves  every  where.  His  army  \vas  latterly  increds^ 
by  the  militia  of  the  country,  to  whit^h  ihe  autlioi-  of  the  Relation 
Impartiale  ^\%  candid  enough  to  give  credit  for  fightiDg  "well 
*'  pro  afis  et  foqis," ' — ^But  we  must  r<2inind  this  French  officer  Ihat 
these  new  levies  did  not  stop,  as  they  mighty  at  ihe  frontier  of 
their  country,  but  that  many  regiments  of  diem  advanced  even  to 
Paris.  Their  exertions  were  in  trntli  extraordinary  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  campaign,  for  many  pcu^aiits,  mounted  on  dieir  own 
horses,  served  in  the  advanced  ymi^  as  cavalry  from  the  very  first 
day  they  jbijied  the'arniy  ;  and  at  Borodino,  the  whole  of  the  se- 
cohfl  ranlc  aild  one'guarter  of  Hie  third  rank  of  infantry  were  filled 
wfth  militia,  the  greater  jSairt  of  .which  were  without  muskets,  until 
they  seized  the  arms  of  the  etiemy. 

'  Webavealreac^state^.ithat  a  Ji^id  pursuit  was  not  the  object 
of  Kutusoff,  nor  indeed  waS  such  a  measure  practicable  foi'  an 
iirmy  in^peded  ^  bis  was,, by  artillery  and  baggage.  The  French 
in  dbQir  flight  aVandoneid  all  their^  encumbrances.  Kutusoff  wished 
topresierve  bi3a(riny  inlii^althan^  vigour  for  future  operations;  anid 
it 'was  with  tJiia  jvitw  that  he  decided  upon  moving  to  the  left,  (on 
Be^itio,)"  as  iie  states  in  his  report  from  Lannikij  23d  Novem^ 
t)ef>  for  he  h6ped  in  that  direction  to  secure  provisions  for  his 
'trbo^,  which  he  could  not  expect  to  do  on  the  direct  route.  There 
Vre  other  obstacles  also  to  be  taken  into  the  8Cale,-^the  Dniejier, 
wlien  the  Russians  arrived  on  its  banks,  was  in  a  state  which  ren- 
^ere^  the  passage  extrebaely  difficult.  The  ice  was  floating  down 
in  larg^  masses,  (for  these  rapid  riyers  are  never  completely  frozen 
over,)  and  owmg  to  the  slippery  state  of  thefoads^  it  was  iinpossi- 
ble  tQ  bring  up  die  pontoons  with  the  army;.  The  I^'rencft  tbo  had 
d^troyed  every  piece  of  timber  which  cbuld  senrie  to  cbn^riict  a 
J|)rid|[e.    In  spite  however  of  all  these  impediments,  the  adva^dd 
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gl^^afd  of  JKut|u$off!  vad^^he  JOBiiiinaild'  of  Mil6riid6^tch,'f6riy^  a 
junction  with  WittgenWeiii«  army  at  Rtitoulitzi'on  Ui^'^aflei-nbimiiiF 
tbe  27tb,  .  ftXiloradoviteh  had  under  his  orderd  ffiteet^  I'Q^nieiife  of 
Coss^ck^ii.  .twelve  of  infantry^  and  someaftillefy;  aii9  hj^'Wais'jbre- 
cqdfd^  ei^bljeen  houra  distance  by  General  YertnoloflF  with'  feur- 
te^  ;|;>^tt4}ioD8.  oC  chosen  light,  infantry,  a  brigade  olf  ddiras'siers, 
and 2|n^ advance  of  jGossacks;  wfaiUt  Hatofi^,  uitfa  all  the  ^est  of'his 
tribe,,  wa3  o»  a  Kne  with  Yen»oloff  oti  thfe  teft.  tlk^se  attaiige- 
men^k  <lo^npt  ^hew  any  want  of  energy  oii  the'^pkit  of  the  iom- 
maxid^^ifirch.^f;  dnd  had  he  not  conc(eived/Ukeuiost'othei'|]l^dt)le, 
that  iChichagofF  had  a  su^cient  foF<^e  linder  hi)i  ibohiafahd^'tb  eh- 
abl^  him  at  lea3t  to  arrest  the  EV^nch  in  their  flight/  tJiiktil  tne  main 
body. could  come  up^-there  can  be  no  <{Dubt'that  he  wojild  'ftSiye 
pressed  forward  with  greater  expedition.  '  '  '  '  '"'   ' 

)ye  are  glad  to  hear^  from  those  who  visited  Russia  in  Hbe  cbdm. 
of  last  year,  that  Moscow  i&  reviving  from  her  ^te  bf  desola1:^n. 
Tt^  my^chants  and  shopkeepers  have  in  general  liebuilt  their  houses^ 
and  the  town  will  benefit  materially  in  point  of  appear ait<^e' '  ^roth 
the^^mpi'pved  regularity  of  the  streets.  Many  of  tlie  hot^^  ^%ft 
nobility  too  are  restored,  but  it  will  not  be  easy  to  re'^lhte'*flT(B  tiim- 
brous/ magnificence  with  which  they  were  famished.  During  the 
summer,  the  inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of  1.50,000,' bivoUiteked  in 
the  open  spaces  in  the  town  till  dwellhigs  could  bb  prepared  for 
them.  ,     '  . '      T.       1  " 

At  Viasma  and  Smoleusko  the  streets  are'  still  in  ^ins,  anil  ibt 
same  may  be  said  in  a  less  degree  of  Dorogobusdh  and  MojaisJt-^ 
but  the  villages  and  wooden  cabins  are  soon  restored,  aha  an  tui-" 
inclosed  country  can  receive  but  few  marks  capable  of  adding  to 
it»  general  appearance  of  solitude  ^md  4rseomfort.     The  posts  are 
every  where  re-established,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  those  pubUc 
buildings'which  had  suffered  the  most  from  the  J^fencK^  havii.  been  * 
repaired,  and  restored  to  their  ancient  usf  s.     None  tf  era  more  in- 
jured than  the  cathedrals  of  Smoleusko  iiud  Yaroslavefz,  ITiebUeri 
was  aj^propriated  by  GenefttI  Ouilfeniiuot  as  a  stuHc  foi-  hi^  hordes,  I 
who  Erected  that  a  board  si loidd  be  poiitt^d  np  against  the  tidifice 
stabng^tbat  it' wad  occupied  in  tiiat  muviucr  ■  aiul  iliia  and  «Jm3ar 
indignities  which  the  French   uDered  to  litdr  religio'tiig  ft^ljngg,   ' 
appear  to  have  exasperated  tiie  [ii)s?5ians  btvoud  anjoUKn-  piift  of 
their  conduct.     But  those  who  bnve  no  scirso  of  religion  ihtiiiSLJ.ves 
canpot  be  8»ppo^ed  to  fi^l  for  it  in  others;  i*ud  lli^rels  aomeiliijjg 
peculiarly  horrible  in  the  in i piety  mid  praflineiiess  whicli  iiiay  be  .  - 
observedin  thedonduaof  tile  ^vhole  of  lUo  French  aniiy,  even  at   , 
a  titoeiwhen^tiieir  BCiffeyings  vni*^]it  have  biouglit  a!on^  with  tlietu  ^ 
some  moments  of  reflection.  _^    , 

Wej  regret  lo^-find  that  amo6gst  the  arrang^ints 'wWclfe' Wve 
'1  -^  been 
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beoQ.i^ade  for  ti^.r^ot^ry  of  tlre.c©tiotiry;'80mereguhrtiorts  agaMs** 
forei|;ni^r^^have,.been  established,  (partkcuhirly  at  Mo8fco,)'M^HdHt 
ace  lijcely  to  operate  in  a  contrary  way.     For  thoiigh'  "ive  catil  e'asif^^ 
comprenen(i  wt^y  the  naoae  of  a  Frenchman  must  be  a^'m^hlstb-^^ 
horred  ii^  Buasia,  as  we  are  told  it  is;  foreign  weahtif  attd^  tkd^ 
spirit;  of  enterprise  created  by  a  free  coromunicatiou'witli  the-ntftiM^s'* 
of  other  countrie$;  would' be  the  true  means  of  healing' the?  wounds 
which  this.towii,  as  well  as  thexountry  in  general,  has  received^    * 
The  Continental  Syiltem, as  it  is  called,  (the  subtle 'cohtrivance  of 
Buonaparte,)  gave  a  wound  to  the  finances  of  Rusfei*?  whicfh'1^^ 
sat^seqiient  .s^ifierings  and  exertions  hare  ntnderec^  stiff  itlore  fitfflict- 
ing;.    The  exchange  between  St.  Petersburg^ ^awd  L<>rtdort  is,  at  this' 
nioih^nt,  less  favourable  than  when  the  French  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  empire.     Instead,  tlier^fore,  of  throwing  iksw  impediments 
in,  the  way.  of  foreigners,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser  course  for 
Russi^  to  lessen  or  reqfiove  the  restrictions  to  which  her  commerce 
has  been  so  long  subject.     The  great  landed  proprietOfS,  who  rfe^ 
ceive  their  rents  in  kind,  are  sensibly  affected  by  the  c^tious  in- 
terruptions of  the  trade  carried  on  with  this  country  in  p^trticnlar ; 
and  we  cannot  but  lament  that,  on  the  establishment  of  peace  with 
Russia,  a  treaty  of  commerce  hud  not,  at  the  same  time,  been 
agreed  upon.    The  judgment  of  Lord  Gathcart,  in  military  affairs, 
is  .said  to  have  proved  of  essential  service  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance.    We  wish  that  he  had  exercised  a  portion  of  it  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ppr  commercial  interests.    These,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  ^uite  overlooked ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  has  neglected  to  pro-' ' 
vide  jfor  the;n. 


ARrp;  IX.  'Guy  Muijutringy  or  the  Astrologer.    By  the  Authoc. 
-n'  .      1  of  Waverlev.     Edinburgh.     3  vols.   l^mo. 

. 'T^O  the  observations  with  wluch  \vc  introduced  our  Review  oi 
^     W^iiveriey  \ve  have  on  this  occasiau  1  title  to  add  ;.^  Guy  Man*-^ 
uenrig'  IS  a  work   not  only  of  Llia  same  ^r<^MJ{. but  of  the  same' 
j^>tTies;  for  our  opinion  theretWe  qw  this  particular  cla^S- -of  novels 
we  beg  to  refer  to  oui  i^brmcr  aj-ticle.  =         , 

But  though  Manneriag  uud  \V^avt:rley  be  of  the- same  species.* 
undby  the  sauie  author,  we  are  not  surpniied  to  find  thew  of  veryi 
ditierent' nierit*  Had  thty  b^aeji  e^ual,  thu  second  could  hacdly^ 
hav^  pleased  us  as  much  as  the  first ;  but  beiitg  absolutely  inferior, 
it  a^pqars  relutively  much  more  ^^  iVoui  lUe  |S)irediil€Ctio»iwhioli« 
we  eutertam  lor  Its  predeceiisor.  ^         ,,    .  (i     •    ;:    :» 

We  triwt  yur  res|)j|(pt  ^^or  ^he^rto'eiAU  of  .th«  unknow»  eM^i^  ha^ 
^  Deen 
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been  ^0  decidedly  proaouacqf:|^  tbal  ^e  ntay^  with  the  greater;  free* 
doin,  express  our  opbion  of  his  new  att^ipt;  anil  in  pTacitig  Man* 
ueritig  for  below  Waverley,  we  may  still  prouoiu^Qe  it  to  be  a  work 
of  coobiderahlc  mc^it. 

Its  inferiorit)  to  Wavertej  is,  hqwever,  vei^'  deqi^eil^  ligC  tjnly. 
as  to  general  effect,  but  in  every  individual  topic  of  interest.  Th^ 
story  IS  l^a^  probable^  and  is  carried  on  with  much  tnoria  ma- 
chiaery  a^id  effort;  the  iucidents  are  les^s  natural ;  the  cbarkcters 
are  l<^  distinctly  paiuJted,  and  urc  less  vvortji  paLiitiug  :  in  skort 
the  whole  toue  of  the  book  i^  pitched  in  a^ii  inferior  key.  Tha, 
scenes,  dialoguei^f  and  actors  are  all  of  the  lowlands ;  the  ian^age^ 
though  characteristic,  is  mean  ;  the  state  of  society,  though  pecu^ 
liar,  b  vulgar ;  and  the*  eccentricities  in  stjl&  and  manners  want 
that  elevated  and  picturesque  spirit  (if  we  may  unite  the  words)  wluch 
charmed  us  in  the  mountaineers  of  Waverley,  The  time  loo  of 
the  act  ton  is  lowered  as  well  as  the  scene  {  the  manners  of  Scot** 
l^nd,  previoiisly  to  1 745,  were  much  more  interesting  than  those- 
which  so  rapidly  succeeded  them;  and  to  pursue  a  metaphor  of 
which  we  ventured  to  make  use  in  our  former  Review,  the  Dutch 
portraits  of  boors  in  Maiineriug,  though  ever  30  well  painted^  do 
uot  eikcite  the  same  cians  of  sensatiouii  with  tliose  ^^.Ich  wc  derive 
from  the  Salvato|r  baiiditti  of  Wav^ley. 

The  stbiyis  as  folkyvrs.  A  youiig  Oxonian,  of  the  name  of  Guy 
Mannering>  travelling  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland^  being  be* 
nightedy  is  hospitably  received  at  the  house  of  Godfrey  Bertram, 
Esq.  l^ird  of  EUangqwan ;  a  gentleman  of  ancient , family ^  bnt  to 
whoib  no  great  portion  of  the  land  of  his  ancestors  had  descended* 
At  the  moment  that  Mannering  enters  the  bouse^  the  lady  of  El- 
langowan  is  actually  in  th^  pains  of  labour,  and  the  Oxford  scholar, 
who  bad  learned  some  of  the  gibberish  of  astrology  from  his 
college  tutor,  takes  it  into  bis  he^d  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  the 
new-bom  in&nt :  this  he  finds  threat^is  him  ^vith  danger  m  his  jtli» 
10th,  and  Qlst  years.  After  performing  thi»  notable  seryice,  and 
leaving  his  predictions  carefully  sealed  up>  under  an  injunction  that 
they  should  not  be  opened  till  the  ^  native*  had  paked.lh&JL<st 
threatened  period,  Mr.  Mannering  m6untB  hifi;  horses  aod  idbsents 
himself  from  the  story  for  aearlv  thr^e  atul  t^nty  yelifs.^  «»'^J    '  « 

Ellangowan  was  clo^e  to  the  se^^  and  afford^^.^^pioiht.of 


but  we  must  confess  that  the  auMior  seems  ^hiiyes\;i{|^(}^  her 
character  into  a  very  unnatural  impOrlaoce.  <     zh  :  ^     v  i    .n 

Mr.  Bi^rtram^  aftior  a  lopg  and  peaceful  fonttttaa^M  the  8^HIg- 
^lers  and  gipsys,  becomes  a  magistrate  and\^  coiq*i^  an  aaailiary 

to 
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to  Ae  ^xpise^  apcJ  a  persecutorijf  the  Egy^tiati  face,  whom  h^  ha- 

,  pisli€s  from  Aim  aUclent  !?e«ta  on  tfis  estatd.'    Oil  the  day  that  the 

'  gipsys  m'igrate,  tie  laird  is  met  by  tlie  retreatii%  troop  ^nd  is  jrd- 

,^es^^d  with  a  prophetic  Innprecation  and  deijunciaticm  from  Meg, 

.  w(Ii]ch,  like  Manneriiig^s  astrological  prcidii^ttons,  are  all  in  dire  tinje 

JQdost  strangely  accomplished  ♦  '  ■ 

An  u  specimen  of  our  author's  style,  we  shall  quote  his  account 
of  this  transaction,  and  we  are  induced  to  select  this  passage  be- 
cunse  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  affords  an  mtelligible  extract^  and 
because  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  inci- 
dents in  tlie  whole  work.  '^ 

'f 
'♦«'►  •  At  length  the  term-day,  the  fatal  JJartimnas,  avrived,  and  vident 
'  measnres  of  ejection  wei-e  resorted  lo.   A  straag  posse  of  p<;ace*officers, 
suJHctent  to  render  all  resistance  vaiti,  charged  the  inhabitants  tode^rL 
by  noon ;  and,  as  they  did  not  obey,  the  oflitui^j  in  terms  of  their  war- 
...  riiut,  jicoceeded  jo  nnro<^f  the  cottages,  and  pull  down  ihe  wretched 
.   doors  lind  windows^— a  siimmary  and  efleciual  mode  of  ejection  still 
practiut^d  in  some  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  when  a  tenant  proves  re- 
fractory.    The  gypsies,  for  li  time,  beheUl  the  work  of  destruction  in 
sullen  silence  and  inactivity  ;  then  set  about  saddling  and  loaditi_^  their 
'  asses,  and  making  prt-pti  rat  ions  for  their  departure.     These  were  soon 
accomplished,  where  all  had  the  habits  of  wanderings  Tartars,  and  they 
set  forth  on  their  journey  to  seek  new  setllements,  where  their  patron 
fihould  neither  be  of  the  quorum,  nor  custos  rotuloruin/— p*  II 7. 
^  It  Was  in  a  hollow  way,  near  the  top  of  a  steep  ascent  upon  the  verge 
;'  of  the  .ElJaugowi^n  estate,  that  Mr,  Bertram  met  the  gypsy  procession, 
r  Foiur  or  ijvc  men  formed  the  advanced  guard,  wrapped  in  long  loose 
•  greaiqyats*,thathjdibei(:  tall  slender  figures, a.s  the  large  slouched  hats, 
dr^vwu  pver  tji^ir  hrf>>ys,  concealed  their  wild  features,  dark  eyes,  and 
sw;^rlby  faces.    Two  of  ih'em  r^rried  long  foTi^ling-])ieces,  oive  nore  a 
hn?ad  s\vf>rd  without  a  sfeeath,  and  all  liad  the  Highktid  dirk,  though 
'  rhe^  did  not  wear  that  weapon  opfenly  Or  ostentatiously.     liehitid  theni 
Tol Jotted   lite' tl^iH  of  laden  asses,  fend  small  carts,  or^.tusibier^  as  they 
*'^^Vere  ciilW  ih^rtiat  country,  00  *hich  were  hiid  the  dec  rep  id  and   the 
'Ulelples^Si  the  aged  avid  ikc  icriaat  p^irt  of  ihe  ejtiled  community.    The 
c  xife nacn  in  t hei  r  re d  eloaka  an d  >ii i  ni  w  h  ais,  the  el d e r  ch i  Id rei i  ^^■  i  t  h  ba re 
h^uik  and  bare  feet,  and  almost  naked  bodies,  had  the  immediate  care 
of  the  little  caravan,    ,'liie  road  was  narrow,  running  between  t^vo 
biukP4^  hanks  of  ^aud^and  Mr.  Dt^rtrams  st^rvant  rode  forward,  sm a ck- 
^■iag  ills  whip  with^in  aii;  jjf^'tiitljonty,  and  motioning  to  their  drivers  to 
.,  allow  frcL  passage,  to  their  letters.     His  signal  was  unattended  t0>    He 
^tli^n  called  to.  the  men  who  lounged  idly  on  before,  ''  Stand  to*your 
beasti'liciids,  tind  TOak6  room  for  the  Laird  to  pass," 

*  "  He  shntl  have  his  ^hare  of  the  road/^  answered  a  ma^e  gyp^ 
from  under  his  slouched  flTnd'hQ'geluimmedhat,  and  without .tikisMig/his 
'  face,  f<  a\»d  be  shall  h^iva  no  inqr«;  th^iWghvoy.  is  m  fre^to  OM  Qud- 
'' diet  as  to- his  gelding."  . 

"  "  'The 
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^^.^'^The  tone  of  the  mun  being  sulky,  and  even  roenac^nj^Mr.  Bertqjjn 


thought  it  best  to  put  his  djgnitym  his  pocket,  and  pa^  by  the  proct«- 
siijD  quietly,  upon  such  space  as  they  chose  to  leave  for  his  accommoda- 
liou,  which  vva^i  niirrow  en u ugh.  To  cover  with  an  appearance  of  in- 
difference bis  feeling  of  the  want  of  respect  with  which  he  was  treated, 
he  addressed  one  of  the  men,  as  he  passed  hira,  without  any  show  of 
greeting,  salute,  or  recognition,—**  Giles  Baillie,"  he  said,  ^  have'you 
neard  that  your  son  Gabnel  is  well  f    (The  question  respected  the 

J  you»ig  man  who  haH  been  pressed.) 

j^^^^  '  '*  If  I  had  beard  otberwi?\e,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  up  with  a 
stern  and  menacing  counten^mce,  "  you  should  have  heard  of  it  too." 
And  he  plodded  on  \m  way,  tarrying  no  farther  question.  When  the 
Lairtl  had  pressed  onward  with  difficulty  among  a  crowd  of  familiar 
faces,  in  which  ht?  now  only  read  hatred  and  contempt,  but  which  had 
on  all  former  occasions  marked  his  approach  with  the  reverence  due  to 
th'dt  of  a  superior  being,  and  had  got  clear  of  the  throng,  he  could  notf 
.  help  turning  hts  horse,  and  looking  back  to  mark  the  progress  of  their 
march*  The  group  wouJd  have  been  an  excellent  subject  for  the  pencil 
of  Carlotte,  The  van  !iad  already  reached  a  small  and  stunted  thicket, 
which  was  at  the  bottohi  of  the  hill,  and  which  gradually  hid  the  Imeof 
inarch  until  the  last  stragglers  disappeared. — His  sensations  were  bitter 
enough/— pp.  118—121. 

*  As  he  was  about  to  turn  his  horse's  head  to  pursue  his  journey, 
Meg  Merrilies,  who  had  lagged  behind  the  troop,  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented herself. 

*  She  was  standing  upon  one  of  those  high  banks,  which,  fli  we  Before 
noticfed,  overhung  the  road  ;  so  that  she  Was  placed  considerably  higher 
than  Ellanguwan,  even  though  he  was  on  horseback*;  'anrf  Hfef  tall 
figure,  relieved  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  seemed  almotat' of  super- 
natural height.  We  have  noticed,that  there  wad  fn  her  generfttntttre^or 
mther  in  her  mode  of  adjusting  it,  somewhat  of  a  foreign  eostumd^attlblly 
adopted  {>erhaps  for  the  purpose  of  adding  .to  the  effect  of  her^f^lls 

.  and  predictions,  or  perhaps  from  some  traditional  noiiouji  resjjtcckiH 
the  dress  of  her  ancestors.  On  this  ntrasioiiT  pbe  bati  a  larg^  piecti  cit 
.  red  cotton  cloth  rolled  about  h^r  head  in  the  form  of  n  turbau^  from 
beneath  which  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  uncommon  luMre.  Her  bng 
and  tangled  black  hair  fell  in  elf  locks  from  the  foMs  of  this  fiiiCTular 
head  gear.  Her  attitude  was  that  of  a  sybil  in  frenzy,  and  sh6  ^tretchtiT 
out,  in  her  right  hand,  a  sapling  bough  which  seemed  just  piifled. 

*  "  ril4)e  d d,"  said  the  groom,  *'-  if  she  has  not  been  cuftlriir 

the  young  ashes  in  the  Dukit  Park."— The  l^akd  made  no  answef,  lut 
€ODtinued  to  look  at  the  figure  which  wav  thus  p^frbed  «bew  hkfUrth. 

'  "-Ride  your  ways,''  said  thp  gypsy,  "  ride  your  Vfttf$f  LaiKi^  J;!!- 
hungQWftu— ride  your  wayjs,  Godfrey  Bertram  !-<— This  Jajtitjmvt  .y« 
>:  quenched  seven  smoking  hearlKs^Fee  if  the  fire  in  your  ain  parlour 
burn  thte  blyther  for  that. — Ye  Imve  riven  the  ihack  off  htven,  ^oltitr 
houses — look  if  your  ain  roof-tree  stand  the  fasiter.^Y**  0>ay  [stable 
your  stirks  in  the  shealings  at  Derncleugh— see  that  the  hare  dot^  no? 
couch  on  the  hearthstane  at  Elian l'o wan. — Ride  yoiir  \va\'Sj  6odfi"<^^ 

Uerir:;iT; 
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Bertram — what  do  ye  glowr  after  ouV  folk  for  ?— There's  thirty  hearts 
there,  that  wad  hae  wanted  bread  ere  ye  had  wanted  sunkeis^  Rjid  ^peut 
^heir  life-blood  ere  ye  had  scratched  your  fingt^r— yes— there's  thirty 
yonder,  from  the  auld  wife  of  an  hundred  to  ihe  babe  ibat Was  born 
last  3*'eek,  that  ye, have  turned  out  o'  their  bits  o'  bieldSj  to  sle^fp  with 
tjie  tod  and  the  filack-cock  in  the  miiirs!— Ride  your  ways,  Ellarigo- 
wan.— Our  bairns  are  hinging  at  oUr  weary  backs— lonk  that  your  bmw  ^ 
cradle  at  hame  be  thejairer  spread  up — not  tliat  I  am  \0*ihin^  III  to 
little  Harry,  or  to  the  babe  that's  yet  to  be  born— God  forbid— and 
make  them  kind,  to  the  poor,  and  better  folk  than  their  falher. — And 
now,  ride  e'en  your  ways,  for  these  are  the  last  wortls  ye*  II  ever  he-ar 
Meg  Merrilies  speak,  and  this  is  the  last  reisc  that  I'iL  eve/  cut  iu  tlic 
bonny  woods  of  El lango wan /'  T  ^    '  , 

*  So  sayipg,  she  broke  the  sapling  she  held  In  her  b'arid,  and  flung  it 
into  the  r.oad.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  bestowuiot  on  her  triumphant  foes 
her  keen-edged  malediction,  could  not  have  turned  fiom  tliem  with  a 
gesture  more  proudly  contemptuous.  The  Laird  was  clearing  his  voice 
to  speak,  and  thrusting  h^s  hand  in  his  pocket  to  6nd  huif-a-croiva, ;  the 
gypsy  waited  neither  for  his  reply  nor  his  tlotiaiion,  but  strode  down 
the  hill  to  overtake  the  caravan,  —pp.  132 — 1£6\ 

On  the  very  day  in  which  young  Henry  completed  five  years, 
being  the  first  period  of  fatality^  he  and  his  tutor  are  met  by  a 
gnager  who  is  in  ptirsuit  of  a  desperate  set  of  smugglers — the 
guager,  notwithstaqdiug  bis  urgent  and  dangerous  business,  and  the 
shot  of  the  action  which  is  already  commenced,  takes  the  child 
from  ^is  preceptor  and  hurries  on  to  accomplish  their  double  fate, 
^ffH"  it  b99  b^een  (irophesied  ^Iso  of  tlie  .guager  that  he  should  die 
a  violent  death.)  The  poor  gui^er  is  murdered  by  the  smugglei^, 
.  Bud.  tha  child  is  cai^ried^  away  to  Holland,  not  without  the  con- 
nuance  of  a  rogiiiah  attorney  who,  in  process  of  time,  becomes, 
'is  4«  usHtil  in  such  cases,  the  proprietor  of  the  family  estate  of 
fhfe  Bertrams. 

'The'loiis  oif  her  sort  kills  Mrs.  Bertram  at  the  moment  shegives 

birth  to  a  daughter;  and  after  seventeen  years  of  obscurity  and  di- 

'  lapicfation,  the  health  and  fortune  of  Mr,  Bertram  are  totally  ruinied, 

his  i^i^tffte  ifpurcliased  by  the  rpguisih  attorney,  and  his  daughter  be- 

.  .<;9.ii)e$  d^peuda^t.ion  the  houpty  of  Mannering  who,  after  a  long 

..4ei|\i^  ji^.th^.^ast  Indi^  retin'A»i  and. with,  we  think,  a  more  than 

i  1^UAltcwrali9ttyi«lndf^atilu(^  liastecia  lo  visit  the  mansion  of  Elian- 

!g<liWte4il  ratum  for  one  night's  hospitalify — ha  arrives  at  the  critical 

*tx  ni9ttiA!Q|4if  Mr.  Bertram's  death,  and  the  sale  of  the  housdiold  fur- 

nnm^,  >  It  will  be  observed  that  both  Colonel  Mannering's  visits  at 

^  EMaftgtJ^aW  are  unnlituraUy  well  timed. 

-  '    Itnbvi^  b^otnes  necessary  to  fill  up  the  chasm  of  the  coloners 

|jtifl}^nabsehc^;,  and  we  are  accordingly  told  that  having  married 

^a'MCJffe,  with  'whom  be  was  desperately  in  love,  and  by   whom 
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be  has  a  daughter*  he  takes  umbrage  at  the  attetitioiis  of  a  young 
ensign  of  hb  regiment,  which,  though  meant  for  tlie  latter,  appear 
to  the  haughty  and  jealous  Manuering  designed  for  hi&  wife^i* 
soon  finds  occasion  to  fight  Ensign  Browu  on  some  other  pretence, 
and  in  the  duel,  mortally,  a^  the  colonel  supposest,  wounds  him* 
Mrs- Mannering  soun  after  dies,  and  the  colonel  returns  to  England 
,  ^ith  a  troublesome  sentimental  obstinate  daughter^  and  the  agonj 
of  thinking  that  his  violence  hag  caused  the  death  of  poor  Brown^ 
and  consequently  that  of  Ins  wife* 

Mann e ling  had  before  cast  the  nativity  of  his  wife  and  had  foutid 
that  she  was  to  die  in  her  jyih  vear,  which  happened  to  coincide 
with  the  illst  year  of  young  Bertram  of  £llaiigo%van  ;  our  readetl 
of  couri>e  already  discover  that  Mr.  Brown  is  no  other  than  this 
very  Bertram,  and  that  the  astrologer's  predictions  of  the  danger 
u{  the  gentleman  and  the  death  of  the  lady  are  both  accurately 
accomplished. 

Brown,  however,  recovers,  and  by  following  Miss  Julia  to  her 
different  residences,  gives  much  nneasine.ss  to  her  father,  who^ 
however,  knows  only  of  an  anonymous  suitor,  and  does  not 
suspect  that  his  old  antagonist  Brown  is  the  'cause  of  his  new 
anxiety.  At  once  to  remove  his  daughter  from  lhi*#  dangerous 
pursuer,  and  to  afford  an  asylum  to  his  adopted  child  Miss  Bertram, 
the  colonel  wishes  to  purchase  Ellangow^an ;  but  by  one  of  those 
unlucky  mistakes  which,  to  use  one  of  Mynnei  ing's  own  observa- 
tions, ^  never  happen  but  in  novels,^  be  is  antic  if) a  ted  in  thi^  scheme 
by  the  attorney  who  becomes  possessed  of  th^t  ancient  seat.  The 
Colonel,  however,  «oon  obtains  a  house  in  the  same  ncighbourhoodj 
a  choice  of  residence,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  which  doe* 
but  little  credit  to  his  taste,  and  which  appt^ars  niierly  inconsistent 
'with  all  his  forn^r  habits  and  prejudices ;  in  fact^  it  is  but  one 
more  of  those  violent  exertions  of  the  author's  despotic  power  by 
'which,  for  the  little  purposes  of  his  plot,  he  sets  all  proba^ihly 
at  defiance^  and  does  not  scruple  to  overturn  even  tlie  laws  of  na- 
ture when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  his  story. 

To  her  northern  retreat  Mr.  Brown  follows  Miss  Mannering, 
(who  witnesses  her  father's  remorse  for  the  supposed  death  of  the 
ensign,  with  admirable  indifierence)  and  after  divers  ^  hair-breadth 
scapes'  from  the  arts  of  the  roguish  attorney  and  the  v  to  fence  of 
his  old  acquaintances  the  smugglers,  he  is,  chiefly  by  the  assistance 
-  of  the  gipsy  Meg  Merrilies,  discovered  to  be  tlie  true  Bertram 
of  Eilaogowan,  and  is  •  restored  to  the  estates  of  his  ancestora, 
while  Meg,  the  attorney  and  the  smugglers  all  die  by  one  i ano- 
ther's hands.  Young  Bertram,,  of  course,  marries  Miss  Manner- 
ing,  and  his  sister  h^a  also  a  lover  to  whom  she  is  in  due  titne 
imited,  when  the  restoration  of  her  family  makes  her  a'  suitable 
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match  fpr  the  jouiig  laird  of  Hazelwood,  and  tJic  novel  conclude?, 
, "  lile  the  ordinal  J  run  oif  novels,  with  the  reward  of  a|l  the  |o6d, 
^^nd  the  puublimtint  of  all  tlie  had  cliaracters  of  tlie  drains.         ' 

We  suppose  that  our  readers  will  see  in  this  sketch  Of  ihe  story 
^J?isible  luarki)  of  inferiority  to  Waverky^  and  we  are  sC^rty  to  be 
^^biiged  tu  add  thut  lAe  dunL  the  detaib  and  tilhrig  up  are,  ^  a  ^till 
^^reater  degree,  below  that  standard. 

The  first  and  most  strikiug  objection  is  the  Aiipertialiiral  agency 
(for  so  it  may  be  called)  of  Mr<  Guy  Manncring  of  Oxford,  and 
Mrs.  Meg  Merrilie^s  of  Derndeugh.  An  Oxford  scholar  might, 
pel  baps  J  ip  a  famUy  in  which  he  was  intimate,  have  amused  him- 
self, as  a  *  plaigauterie  de  societe/  in  playing  ihe  part  of  an  astro- 
loger; but  that  he  should  have  fallen  into  this  abiiurdity  on  such 
an  occaaiou  as  that  of  his  spendinp^  one  night  in  the  house  of  aa 
0ter  stranger^  is  absolutely  ineredlblo.  But  if  this  be  incredible, 
what  expicijaion  cuu  \\^  find  to  characterize  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecy  ?  an  event  w  hlch,  coufiidering  that  die  fates  had  fair  notice 
that  it  w^  to  come  to  pass,  they  contrive  to  bring  about  by  very 
clumsy  expedients!  It  ia  within  the  doctrine  of  chances  that 
one  such  a  prediction  should  be,  by  accident,  fuUiUed  j  but  we 
bi^ieve  that  numbers  are  scarcely  comi>etent  to  e  it  press  the 
chances  against  the  accomplishment  of  die  second  prediction  ;^  and 
"when  that  prediction  ie  combined  with  another,  pronounced  at  a 
different  time,  with  regard  to  a  different  person*  of  a  diffei^nt  sex, 
ugOj  and  nation,  we  believe  we  inay  safely  assert,  that  all  the  com- 
binations of  Hoyle  and  T>e  Moivre  would  be  iasuffit:ieut  to  calcu- 
late the  degree  of  improbability,  and  that  the  statements  in  which 
the  plot  of  this  nov^l  is  foimded  are  absolutel}  impossible.  But  we 
have  not  yet  stated  the  full  extent  of  this  monstrous  absurdity ;  for 
the  gipsy- woman,  in  ignorance  oi'  Matinering  and  his  astrology, 
prophesies  on  sundry  occ  a  scions  to  the  same  efiect,  and  her  pre- 
-gjctious  are  all  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  his. 

We  think  we  are  there  fore  authorized  to  say,either  ihat  our  author 
gravely  belie Vjcs  what  no  other  man 'alive  believes,  or  that  he  ha«^ 
of  malice  prepense,  committed  so  great  an  offence  against  good 
twste,  as  to  build  liis  story  on  Sviiat  he  must  know  to  be  a  con- 
il^mpt^bte  absurdity, 

Tlie  next  objection  we  have  to  make  ia,  that  the  incidents  of 
the  story,  though  thus  unnaturally  brought  about,  and  thou^i  ia 
iKetns^ve^  suMcieudy  improbable,  are  nevertheless  trite  and  faark- 
iiUd.  The  cave  in  the  mined  lower — the  death  of  the  tyouiided 
iisihdit—th^  preservation  of  the  traveller  by  the  female  accomplice 
^the  ^len  of  the  smugglers  on  the  sea  shore — the  stealing  away  of 
lEfe  young  lieir — his  gentlemanly  manners,  air  and  education,  under 
M'hi^  (^^^iimt^St^s^ — his  subsequent  ideutiticatioii  by  means  of  % 
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.%leJb^^\d^k^h  l?e  ij^^'waltjy^^.bi^  n^icfe  afid  which  is  proch^ed 

^w^li.i^^tfai^  ^RimMi&  pQrj»Qna9,^raa«8ei9|^bI^,  together  to  discov<»' 
ofte  aqgtb^i-— rouist  be  us  familiar  to.  evary  B^vel  reader  as  they  arc 
iwe  to  the  oh^^^ex^oi  society  aud  liature. 

^d^r^.thifd  pbj^tioivi9»  that  the  gr^eali^r  p»rt of  the  characters^ 
their  manners  and  dialect,  are  at  once  baisbaroi^  aad  vulgary  ex- 
travagant and  mean. 

In  Miss  Edgeworth's  works^  thp  pecttltarities  of  low  manners  are 
made  auxiliary  to  the  development  of  national  character;  in  the 

•C^ttag^rsi  of  Glecdbuniie  the  minute  description  of  scenes  of  vulgar 
lif^^  ^j^Otribule  to  the  moral  lesson  inculcated  by  that  wort.  In 
Waverley,  the  picturesque  scenes  and  the  original  manners  of 
the  country,  the  romantic  spirit  and  the  generous  devotion  of  the 
eliaiPaeters'arf^  heightened  and  stamped^  as  it  were,  with  the  impress 
of  r!eaAi^i.by  the  use  of  the  appropriate  dialect.  But  the  events  and 
objects  of  Mannering  not  only  do  not  rtqvireyhai  do  not  ttscnu 

,  the  pages  ol  barbarous  slang  with  which  the  auAor  wearies  our 
tel^  'and  fHizzleS'  our  understandings;  and  we  assure  bim  that  we 
think  his  work,  though  it  should  thereby  become  more  inteUigibki 
wpulAboon  the  whole  improved,  by  being  translated  into  EngBsh; 
an4  so  far  is  the  story  from  being  so  peculiarly  Scottish  as  to  re- 
qwre  the  use  of  the  Scotch  jargon,  diat  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  faUe  might  be  tranttferred  to  Yorkshire  or  Cumberland^  vnth- 
OUt  doing  the  slightest  violence  to  the  narrative. 

To  thts',  however,  there  is  one  exception : — an  eminent  ScoltMi 
lawyer  is  in^x>diu!ed,  who  certmnly  could  not,  by  any  oodktar^'ftfo^ 
'^.efis,  be.  changed  into  any  thing  at  all  resembling  an  English,  lor^ 
indeddf  any  other  lawyer  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  um 
^  it  be  ^the  little  French  lawyer'. of/ Beaumont  and iFl^bohef^ 
'$0me4yi.  ,     •   '     •  "  -^'i;'    •  :^ 

-    We  shall'tiot  pretend  to  know  tfaedjaracter  of  tbe^  ScottidK^bsfr 
l^^tter  than  ^he  ingenibus  autbori  bufewe  arey  with  g^neat  lumiKly^ 

^  ineiiMed  to  believe,  and  indeed 'to-  hope,  that  such  aduU  hamoKMt 
•a6>Mr#Pauhis  Pleydell  oaniK)t  have  had  a  prototyf>e  at  the  ScoHiA 
bar  within  the  kst  half*  century  v  and  that  Hume^'  Robertson^.  Adail} 
Smithy  &c.  who  are  deacHbed^as  friends  of  tfaisbarrK^st,  hatdthMfv 
taste  than  to  admit  the  intimacy  of  a  cock-brained  pedant,  a  la- 
borious jest-maker,  and  a  superannuated  pretender  to  gaiety  and 
gallantry  :  we  know,  that  when  these  Scottish  luminaries  descended 
into  our  southern  sf^iefo^  they  tdiose  companians  of  a  i^aracter  the 
n)ost  dissimilar  fr6m  that  of  Mn  PleydeU. 

We  have  thti^  stated,  strongly  tfftd  candidly,  our^complaints  against 
this  hasty  and  undigested  wbi^k<  btit  We  must  nc^'Ottritio  add,  that 
notwithstanding  all  th^W^'defttts,  th<r  nattw*al' ^ergy  of  the  au- 
thor's mind,  his  sly  observation  x>f4the  details  of  society,  his  dis- 
crimination 
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oiitt&atibn  of  character^  aml'lte^iMffeCt^  ^^lihe^'aid  ipiyi^ 
tmieous  vigour  of  his  peii/alf*(ffS/i4rictf^otte  fcalWglitfy  itiVtyvAW^ 
tre  still;  £ough  in  a  diteitiisfa^dVie^i^^^lb  be  fdattd  inMsmnering; 
and  though  we  cannot,  on  the'whme,  speak  of  !ri&  novel  Wiffi  aj^ 
probation,  we  will  not  affect  to  deny,  ^at  we  retfd-it  with  interest, 
and  tha*  it  repaid  ii»  vwfli  amusement.  •'       . 


Art.  X^  Letters  mtd  MisceUtmeous  Papers  ij^^Ban^  Chai^ti 
RobertSy  Student  of  Christ  ChUjth,  Oxf^dywHhaMem^t^ 
of  hh  Life.     London^    4to.     1814.*    —  -  :   -.  V 

A  BOOK  printed  for  a  pmafte  ctrde  can  scardefy  be  d^ftl^d 
•"■  a  subject  for  public  criticism.  But  We  are  jf^ersuaded  thit 
we  ^all  render  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers  if  we  tay'befpre 
them  an  iiecount  of  the  diligent  talents,  eaily  acquirements, ;  and. 
don^estic  happiness  of  which  this  volume  contains  the  nieaiorial  a&d 
thejM'oofs.  D  1  . 

What  Shakspeare  says  of  the  course  of  true  love;  ma^b^  ap- 
plied to  the  course  of  genius, — how  seldom  it  rUns  smootli|-^lKy# 
seldom  it  finds' a  free  diannel !  and  vd^at  obstacles  are  to  be  oviel^ 
come  before  it  can  make  one,  even  if  it  have  strength*  and  fortune 
finally  to  force  its  way  t  To  say  nothing  of  the  *  mute  inglorioui? 
Miltons,'  who  lie  in  many  a  churchyard; — the  mighty  spirits 
wh^h  Imve  never  f6und  opportuni^  to  unfold  themselves  ;— -it  is 
but  too  true  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  learning  and  industry  and 
intellect  have  been  produced  by  men  who  were  struggling  with  dif^ 
Utilities  6f  every  ktiid.  A  momiag  of  ardour  and  of  hope ; '  a  ^^ 
of  clouds  and  storms ;  an  evening  of  gloom  closed  in  by  premartt^r^ 
darkness  :-^saeh  is  tte  mebncholy  sum  of  what  the  biography  of 
ni^n  of  lett^  almost  unifonnly  presents.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  there  were  no  early  difficidties  to  contend  with :  B^tr^ 
Koberts  might,  Mke  Gibbon,  have  been  thankful  for  all  the  acci-^ 
dents  of  birth  imd  fortune ;  but  the  latter  part  of  Sbakspeare's  word^  . 
qij^sf  too  literally  to  die  fair  promise  of  this  favoured  mind— for 

i>     *    '  ''    'i^lL^ —  death  ^d  lay  siege  to  it; 

'    *      ,     Making  h  titomentary  as  a  sound, 
t  )t  \-y  '  tt.    Sxvfft  as  a  fehadow;  sho*^  a^  any  dream ;  * 

*dj  'i*v.Mi'fBrfefas^5lbe'liglwnoigm'ithec6ilied  night, 

That  in  a  spleen, .unfdlidstiiith  earth  and  heaven, 
i^nifi^i     ♦  T'tAndefeia-ipan  Aath  power  toisay^-^Beholdl 
iiMh    i  !  .    ^TWjaw^-.ftf  d^rkne?sdodevQ^ritup; 
ufc   aut   :,.  i^.gWCk!b?-^)it  tilings  qcv^e. to  coofusioii,       ,   .  . 

-fib  rfj;      vf'M-...-^    i  ^      !;.l.:,     :.:'K'K^-'  ..         Abi^ 
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~  Jl  tJograipliinil  ^toiml>  ivftttari  at  »ofme^leftgth  and  wUh^nittek 
fe^lti%j  1!^  pieiised  to  th?  memoirs  of  this  extraordinary  yotith, 

'  These  memoirs/  say*  the  writer,  *  record  a  happy,  though,  ala^  t  a 
very  shoit  life  ;  a  life  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  affltience,  leisure  and 
sludy.  They  record  a.  youth  in  ^'bom  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  parent* 
and  Oieutk  woro  centered,  uiid  who  jUBlilied  these  in  the  ciilnvation  of 
his  natural  Uiletiia,  ant]  the  exerci&e  of  the  domestic  alTectlons,  creating 
and  maLntaiuing  the  happiness  of  that  circle  of  which  he  was  the  delight 
mul  ornaaient.  To  so  me  who  were  connected  with  him  by  friend- 
ship, they  will  recal  many  clrcumslaiices  to  perpetuate  him  in  their 
recolJectton,  and  keep  alive  thai  tender  regret  for  his  loss,  isfhkh^  when 
it  h  preserved  in  kijidred  hearts^  is  the  worthiest  and  most  valuable 
monument  that  can  be  raised  to  virtue.  >Jor  is  it  presuming  too  rauch 
to  5ny,  that  these  pages  may  contain  enough  to  draw  from  such  as  value 
the  display  of  early  talenu,  the  \\hh  that  a  longer  period  had  been 
granted  to  one  whose  nuHured  tyste  mi^ht  have  perfected  the  produce 
of  his  youth  fid  industry,  and  whose  diligence  might  have  added  to  the 
stores  of  a  mind  foniicd  by  nature  to  accumulate  and  decorat6  themp' 

The  events  of  so  short  a  life  are  soon  summed  up.  Barr^  Chaile.t 
Koberts  vvaa  born  ]  3  th  March,  ITB^J,  in  St.  Stephen  Wo  wrt^ 
Wc^toiiiisterj  in  a  house  which  his  father  inhabited  as  Df^puty  CF*^rk 
of  the  Pells,  After  being  succesaively  at  the  schools  of  Dr.  Horn^ 
at  Chiswick,  and  the  Rev.  William  Goodeuoijtrh  at  Eallngj  \^'here 
his  father  ill  tin  residedj  he  wms  entered  at  Chi  is  t  Church  in  1^05, 
obtaiJied  u  studentship  there  by  the  presentation  of  Dr,  Hay  at  the 
request  of  Lord  Sid  mouth  j  graduated  in  1808^  and  after  a  linger- 
ing decline,  which  began  to  show  itself  in  llie  autumn  of  1607^ter* 
minated  his  short  career  on  the  first  of  January,   1810.  '^ 

'  '^  Duriog*  the  wfaole  ^progiess  of  his  ailmeut,  bis  mind  i:en^ain€;i^  i^'. 
ulto^d  in;  it&  inclination  luid  desires.  The  (hirst  for  knowledge  c.op- 
titiu.9^,'bnt)^be  exhausted  state  of  his  .(;o?portjal  system  opposed  pl)ysi£^ 
ob*ta<iles  to  it$  gratification  :  he  bore  i|p  with  cheerfulness  and  coti?a^ 
agaifjrt  evidences  of  that  which  certainly  he  himself  could  nbt'bie  Tt^no- 
rapt  of,  and  lamented  only  the  languor  of  nervous'  ^ebiHty  whitH  1^ 
qered  him  unable  to  pursue  bis  favourite  and  wonted  occupwiocsi  ^  To 
fhose  about  him  he  always  spoke  in  a  tbtie'of'bope  «tiA  cohfideo^ln 
his  recovery ;' rto  U'6i*(l 'of  compkint,  no  ap'peal  to'pityeTeT'CMapd^ 
bi^.  Of  M  the  house,  he  for  wboae  sake  6very  iOte  mtB  mSf^i^f^gi^^ 
Jxiated  to  suffer  the  least*  .  »  *       ;    !  »>  ,,:     n  j  ^ , 

'♦  Tikis  e^tercise  6f  .psftienoe  and. effort,  tp  spppojft  tJMJ^^p|ij;k^  ojf  Jjije 
paredts»waeconliatted  w-niretniuiagly'tp  tbe.iir$t.p{  Ja^quacy^  1810^^  and 
o«is«dt.<!Milyfmili) e3^if»tie^i^e.    .,.,•,.  ,  ?  •  .    ',/^//^.V'?i 

'  *  Tbjj?.  )^st iM\A  ,u|i,ejqui vAcaJ  ^n^ptom  took  plj^ce .  only 'twertty-f6'tibr 
)jpufs.pre;Yi9^siy. .,  Vauif^l  ^.  ^^^  recollection  and  detdlrof  ^esfe\r!V- 
ruras^n(?esjraust  jbelo  ^le  wrijtef  of  this  ftjemoir,  tb  who^  'Bttft*c!*t»ks 
fndeared  by  many  ties  of  affinity  and  esteem,  he  doe^  riot'  i&lirittk^l^to 
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the  task  while  one  duty  remains  to  be  performed  to  his  friend  and  refe- 
tk>n;  Th^  strength  of  aneotton  triumphed  in  a  roooient  yvb^n  ,life  and 
death  i^tsre  strug^ing.  The  world  was  passing  away,  the  fair  hopes 
and  blossom  of  youth  were  withering,  energy  was  benumbed,  every  in- 
ter/est  was  fading  fasit  from  the  scene — one  only  remained  to  animate 
and  light  it  to  the  last  moment.  The  sentiment  of  filial  love  survived 
ril  Qtben.  He, bad  desired,  with  admirable  fortitude,  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  real  state,  and  when  Mr.  Douglas,  who  attended  him  pro- 
fessionally, wad  hod  passed  the  night  in  his  chamber,  communicated  to 
him  the  truth,  he  received  it  without  alarm  or  surprise.  "  Then  take 
care  of  my  Mother.  Do  not  leave  her,"  he  cried,  with  a  prescience  of 
what  her  sufferings  would  be.  His  father  was  summoned  to  his  cham- 
ber ;  and  such  was  the  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  t)f  Barr^'3  counte- 
nance and  manner,  that  hope  even  in  thos^  moments  could  not  be  Isfifled. 
Peath  could  have  no  terrors  for  himself.  His  spirit  was  about  to  b6 
rendered  up  pure  and  unspotted  as  he  had  received  it^  and  if  any  thing 
iparked  his  transition  to  a  better  state,  it  was  a  smile  and  a  look  of  in- 
teoser.  love,  that  Gx.td  his  eyes  on  the  objects  which  had  ever  be^  th« 
jfirst  and  dearest  to  them.' — p.  xliii. 

We  could  not  forbear  inserLing  a  passage,  pmaful  as  It  is,  which 
r^fl^Cts  SQ  isiMcb  hiniour  upon  ilie  subject  mid  the  ^vrltcn 

,,The  Ipttei'8  chiefly  consist  of  Barry's  correspondence  with  hb 
parents  during  his  residence  at  the  University,  'I*hey  exhibit  the 
r^re  unio^i  of  a  playful  disposition  vvilh  a  predifeclion  for  aiitiqua* 
rian  researches,  and  would,  if  only  on  this  urcoimt,  be  well  wor- 
thy of  biaing  thus  preserved.  But  in  another  respect  they  are 
Jiifihly  interesting :  a  few  of  his  father's  letters  are  inserted 
y^h^Tfd  they  were  required  to  make  his  own  niore  clearly  under- 
istood ;  and  it  is  pot  possible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  idea  of 
the  intercourse  between  parent  and  child  than  is  here  exhibited  ;^ — 
the  father  always  attentive  to  the  real  welfare  of  his  son,  always 
^entering  into  his  pursuits,  encouraging  ai^d  assisting  them,  always 
.affectionate  and  always  prudent ;  giving  the  wisest  counsel  in  llie 
most  j^de3ring  manner,  and  finding  his  reward  in  rhe  perfect  con- 
fidence^  the  perfect  fiii^tidaiup  and  die  perfect  duty  of  his  child. 

1  Tlie  correspondence  begins  with  the  yonug  stud^nit's  first  arrival 
•at  Oxford*  Aware  of  \i  hat  liad  been^  a|  no  very  remote  periodj 
'the  contagious  vice  of  the  universities,  hh  I'aiher  writes  to  caution 
him  against  the  abuse  of  wine,  expressing  *  Uie  fc^rs  of  affection, 
which/  be  says,  ^  I  doubt  not  are  groundless,  as  /ar  as  your  owp 
inclination  may  gov^n;  but  I  am  not  to  le»rn  how  often  tbe  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  bad  example  prevails  over  the  best  tntentions/ 
Barr^y  who  knew  not  so  well  what  the  manners  of  the  {^ace  had 
been>  and  who  bad  no  propensity  diat  required  ^  curb,  replies,  '  I 
sliall  endorse  your  letter  of  yesterday,  ''advising  me  td  leave  oj/fthy 
ftW  habit  of  drunkenness^^ '  and  concludes  by  saying, '  I  have'beea 
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to  a  wine  party,  and  am  de^d  drunk  as,  jon  advi^d.'    U'^fedit^ 
reS^cfbtitfg  Ithe  U^iv^rsi^y  may  best  be  related  in  \m  own  words. 

/.  Yav  feiir  «y  residence  here  is  umJomfortable,  and  ft  is  therefore 
in^ujQbent-uponnifi  to  hasten  to  remove  any  idea  that  I  am  compelled  . 
to  remain  here,  in  opposition  to  my  own  inclinations. 

'  U  in  a^fpomenftof  solUude,  or  perhaps  of  texation,  I  am  led  to  con^ . 
trast  a  trs^i^ient  adversity  witb  the  undisturbed  repose  which  1  have 
enjoyed,  and  which  I  only  exist  in  hoping  to  enjoy  ^ain,  it  is  not  in 
such  a  time  that  my  more  solid  and  real  feelings  can  be  judged  of.  I 
perfectly  ^e^  with  all  your  notions  respecting  the  advantages  of  the 
University  with  regard  to  reputation  and  fortune  ;  but  you  are  a  most 
cov^vincing  and  decisive  proofs  that  every  advantage  expected  here  may 
be  obtained  otherwise.*-*Mp.  47. 

*  While  I  was  attempting  to  shew  yon  how  little  the  University  should 
boi^e^etted^  I  pethaips  failed  to  assure  you^  that  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
iriffnber  of  at*  . 

tSolitftie  is  little  paiafal  to  me ;  there  are  very  few  that  I  wish  to- 
interrnpt  it,  and  those  are  my  own  family,  and  very  old  friends.     It 
amuses  me^  indeed,  to  walk  perhaps  for  an  hour  or  two  in  discourse  with 
the  T(^w  I  live  with  here,  but  I  return  to  my  rooms  with  the  prospect 
of  "passing ^thc  latter  half  of  the  day  alone,  in  the  best  spirits,  and  witfe 
the.  *niost  perfbct  content.     There  are,  perhaps,  moments,  when  tired  . 
witSiPthoughf,  or  reading,  I  should  wish  to  hear  a  footstep ;  then  I  am   . 
duHMind  in  whet  situation  of  life  can  I  ever  be,  wherein  I  shall  not 
pass  many  idelaneholy  moments  V — ^p.  49. 

^e  latter  part  of  his  residence  was  clouded  by  ill  healthy  and 
by  a  feverish  fear  of  failing  in  the  examination  for  his  degree  ;  this 
in  aH  probability  accelerated  the  progress  of  that  fatal  malady  which 
had  already  begun  its  Mork.     In  his  case^  perhaps,  born  as  he  was 
Tvith  a  delicate  frame,  his  life  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
ha^e  been  much  prolonged ;  but  stronger  constitutions  have*sukflt' 
under  thFs  wearing  and  wasting  excitement.     Thie  reform  in 'the' 
examinations  was  indispensable ;  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  soi!ne  " 
means  could  be  devised  whioh  might  prevent  this  most  serious  evil. 
He  speaks  of  the  approaching  trial  with  great  judgment. 

*'No  other  kind  of  examinations  can  bie  at  all  compared  with  the^m-t" 
there  are  no  other  means  in  wlilch  a  man's  intellectual  character,  is . 
brdtight  to  a  trial :  what  approaches  nearest  to  an  examination  'ux,  this 
respect,  is  a  man  speaking  in  parliament:  that  is  a  test  of  ability^  but. 
notrfdir  so  accurate  a  one  as  an  academical  examination.     In  the  lat- 
lerj  ^ou  propose  yourself  as  being  able  to  give  the  sense  of  certain 
authors,-  and  to  unswer  questions  in  certain  sciences..    It  is  a  known 
fact'  that  nine-tjDUths  of  mankind  can  do  both  ;  if,  thea^fore,  yau  tuX^^ 
it  iafoWing  to  defect  either  ofipenetration  or  of  f^pplication  :  if  theioc- 
meiPis  allowed,  you  are  declared  to  be  so.  stupid  and  dull  a  raao,  that 
you^cannot  do  what  every  one  else  can  do ;  if  the  latter,  you  ajre  josii^y 
i^sked,  what  have  you  been  doin^  in  ^  the  years  whic)i  >bave  he^n  de^t 
"  '  '  voted 
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y<Htd  to  yovtr' edut\kfi&Ai  HP  you  r^plyi  hUftt'ingandptaymg.at,bil|wds^i 
you  plebd  vacuity  (>f  rainy ;  if  yo^  ansteer,  .1  have  been  reading  useM 
bookf,  of  another,  8^1,41  is  as  if  Backkindv^>*"en  empl0^<0d  ^  by  yoU^^  to 
make  new  book-shelve^^  should  e»pioy  himself  in  formtiig^  n^filhb^u^^^ 
table;  in  short,  Cicero  would  put  it  tb^s:  ♦  ^,        m.ii  •      * 

,   X  ^^U  Stupidity. arising  C  ist,  Want  of  peticfliviidh.  ' 
Men  are  plucked  J     from    •     •    .    .   |  2d,  Want  of  *[iUmofy ; '  ^   ^^-^ 
.    from  io,rwipnP^s  J  1st,  Doing  nothing  at  all;;  '^ 

^^d,  Idleness.  .  •  |  gj,  Ooii^  sottifcthing  useless;  ^ 
However,  I  do  not  apply  all  these,  pretty  qualities  to  tnyidf;  1  <itlfy.i 
mean,  that  if  there  is  a  doubt  of  success,  it  is  a  veiy  awrol  ofte;'  '^'Lk- 
Rochefoucauld  observes,  "  Every  one  says  helms  a  b^d  mem^ryj  irfiir''' 
no  one  says  he  has  weak  or  bad  judgment."  Memory  is^coti^dttrfed  as''' 
a  contingency,  but  no  one  can  bear  the  imputation  of  wanting'  commoii 
sense  or  abilities.  Mr.  G.  is  very  well  satisfied  with  my  knowt^dge'^P'^ 
all  the  leading  facts  in  logic,  ethics,  and  theology;  in  them  I  place  aH'^^ 
my  strength  ;  as  to  construing,  I  deeply  feel  the  want  of  the  discipline 
of  a  pubnc  school.' — pp,  66,  67.  -       ' 

He  stood  for  no  honours,  but  acquitted  himself  as  well  as  be  ~ 
wished  and  better  than  he  expected,  though  hot  better  thanlii;» 
tutor  had  anticipated.  He  did  not,  howiever,  undervalue  university 
hotmurs  for  others ;  for  when  one  of  his  frieods  would  have  deqliaed 
standing  for  what  Barr^  thought  was  within  his  reach^  he  reiBOi^ 
strated  with  the  utmost  earnestness  against  the  determination^ 

*  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  you  choose  to  qualify  yourself  for  it, 
you  may  ensure  a  niche  in  the  first  class ;  and  I  am  well  canvinced  botli 
from  my  own  feelings,  and  from  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  our  ni- 
ture^  that  any  early  distinction,  especially  any  literary  hunour,  is  the 
very  highest  advantage  to  all  sorts  and  ranks  gf  people.  To  be  declared 
by  the  University  one  of  her  most  distinguished  members,  is  a  character  , 
whijch  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  A  thousand  subbequt^ut 
acts,  of  folly  will  not  be  enough  to  eradicate  it  from  the  memory  of  con- 
temporaries. It  will  be  a  passport,  an  introduciitinT  and  a  protection 
to  you  for  life ;  and  I  thii^  if  you  heedlessly  decline  attempting  to 
obtain  it,  you  will  regret  your  imprudence  deeply,  and  frequently,^  in  ' 
every  situation  in  which  you  may  hereafter  be  placed.  For  God's  sake 
consider  this  matter  thoroughly;  you  cannot  be  unconscious  thatyout 
abilities  are  more  than  ordinary — your  friends  ^hink  them  uncommoo* 
You  must  have  observed  that  men  very  inferior  to  yourself  in  intellect^ 
succeed,  because  they  have  more  confideuct?,  more  ambition,  and  per- 
haps more  industry.  Yet  these  men  will  stand  in  ihe  eistimation  of  . 
every  one,  superior  to  you,  merely  becanst  ll^cy  have  practised  certain 
arts,  and  taken  those  pains  which  you  have  carelessly  neglected,  J  wish  i 
-to  God  I  could  express  energetically  and  persuasively  what  1  feel  upon 
this  subject.  You  cannot  judge  how  anxious  I  am  that  you  should 
come  forward  and  assert  your  ntent^  and  tliat  you  i^hould  nut  be  pre* 
vented  from  obtaining  an  honour  to  which  you  are  entitled,  by  not 
being- qualified  for  it  in  other  inrcrior  respects ;  I  say  inferior,  because  [ 

hold 
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bddttbftt  r^^^Uiu  i^  Etbic$  g^d  ^^stopba^e^  ip  y9^r  sitji^tioQ,^  Uk^. 
ja, fli^in. of  t forty  tfcaiwana  a  year  jn  the  funds  buy^^ogj^fl^ire^  MMred  a 
ycarip  landu  Ji?  P^r  t^  l>e  qualified  fpr  a  seat  14^  pajrliaipentl  t"PP- 

,jji,  112.  ''.',"'.""'";'' 

A  few  detached  passages,  taken  as  tfae^r  oc^Wfy  nay  aheif.ius 
miod  in  itis  lighter  moods^it  will  be  seen  diat  it  retained  ils  spor» 
tiveness  almost  to  the  last.       .    . 

^  *.  An  odd  thjiig  happened  to-day  about  half-past  four,  Tom  suddenly 
Dirent  inad,  he  l^gan  striking  as  fast  ^  he  could  .aboi;t  twenty  times; 
every  body  went  gut,  doubting  whether  there  was  an  earthquake,  or 
whether  the  Dean  w^  dead,  or  the  college  on  fire ;  however,  notbiog 
wa$  th«  ipatter  but  that  Tom  was  taken  ill  in  his  bowels  j  in  other 
wordis,  something  had  happened  to  the  works,  but  it  is  not  of  any  serious 
consequence,  fof  he  has  struck  six  as  well  as  ever,  and  bids  fair  to  toB 
101  to-night,  u  well  as  he  did  before  this  attack.' — p.  18. 
,  '  I  h^e  just  had  a  tailor  with  iqe  to  mend  clothes,  who  shewed  me 
the  pattern  of  a  striped  waistcoat,  which  he  said  wa*  the  "  sweetest 
thing  he  ever  saw." — I  suppose  the  Africans  express  their  sense  of  ap- 
t>f9bation  by  calling  things  salt,  as  we  call  them  sweet.  Think  of  salt 
knnsic,  or  a  salt  temper.' 

*  I  have  been  to  Oxford  in  consequence  of  a  fire  at  Christ  Chnrcfa; 
sdMCh  was  within  sight  of  my  rooms  ;  and  of  course  it  was  necessary  te 
bre^  all  my  furniture,  sfK)il  my  books,  and  steal  my  wine,  in  order  to 
prevent  my  beiog  a  sufferer  from  the  flames.  Unfortunately  the  con- 
flagration extended  only  to  singeing  my  ceilings  a  little ;  I  sincerely 
wish  the  rooms  had  been  destroyed,  in  which  case  the  Chapter  would 

.  have  built  me  much  better  ones.  My  nrivatepapers  were  not  touched ; 
but  can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that,  tnough  Iknew  there  was  nothing 
important  or  discreditable  in  those  papers,  I  was  more  anxious  about 
them  than  any  thing  else  ?  My  little  books  were  alt  carried  dowii  stafo 
very  (Carefully,  but  the  folios,  as  being  calculated  to  bear  a  fall  wefl^  were 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  fire  originated  from  a  beam  which 
crossed  the  chimney,  which  is  natural  enough,  as  the  building  was' not 
erected  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  and  of  course  there  has 
not  been  a  sufficient  trial  before,  whether  all  was  safe  or  not.' — p.  II6. 

The  exertion  and  the  exposure  to  th^  air  which  he  M'"<^'*v^<^t  on 
4hi»  occasLOts  ftt.a^^90iD|>eGiiliarly  uufavo«irabletO'#{  invalid,  were 
k^uiiaus  to  his  declinifig  health.  The  state  of  bis  constitution 
about  this  time  is  indicated  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin  Mr.  Or6sv^or 
Bedford,  which,  though  written  with  his  wonted  pleasantry,  tcife  a 
melancholy  tale. 

*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
seeking  ^nd.  trying  a  hoi-se  far  me,  nor  am  I  less  sorry  at  the  deUy  of 
^epost^.ai>d  all  the  other  causes  which  prevented  me  from  thai^ing 
you  y^sterday^ ,      .  i-   , 

*  1  ca^  judge,  pr-^tty  well  from  your  description , of  lijr.  Hall's  lioise, 
ibat  it  would  speedily  ^cqnlfre. a  sovereign  and  unlimijted  .authority  dtet 
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meC    If  "any  feodj  caniiot  ri3e  him,  I  a&n  tbe  liliitt ;  tod  ^  Tf^ffc^  *llrflii- 
is' a  sofficient  proof  that  he  is  too  goo^l,  for  no  man  wouM  hk^e  th^ 
ifri^tidenee  to  ask  ten  pounds  for  the  horse  that  I  ^ant,  asd  wfakh  k 
the  only  horse  that  I  can  use  at  present.  ^  -      ' 

'^  ^fy  hoite'Shouid  be  large,  blind,  deaf,  and  astbmatie :  he  Bboftld 
WieartremeJyslow  in  all  his  paces,  very  sure-footed  aad  Iswy,  by^c^v 
means  apt  to  start,  shy,  or  canter.     If  very  much  out  of  cowditiwv  hf^, 
would  be  preferred ;  and  he  should  be  warranted  twenty  years  old. 

^  This  being  my  idea  of  a  perfect  horse,  1  would  advise  yoti  to  bind 
it.  up  with  Lord  Bolingbroke's  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  and  iJord  BacottV 
idea  of  a  palace,  ^ 

*  In  short,  my  dear  Uncle,  nobody  but  myself  can  describe,  antf' 
nobody  to  whom  I  have  not  described,  can  coticeive  th€J  sort  of  ammdr 
that  I  want.  In  regard  to  fear  of  injury,  I  would  undertake  to  break 
in  Bucephalus,  It  is  not  fear  of  breaking  Hmbs,  &c.,  but  stark 
fplly,  of  which  I  am  ashamed,  that  hinders  rae  from  riding.  If  my 
liors0  sneezes  suddenly,  I  am  agitated  ;  and  if  he  starts,  I  tremble  so 
much  that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  own  inclinations.  The 
horse  William  lent  me  soon  discovered  my  infirmities ;  when  we  had 
gone  half  a  mile,  he  used  to  pretend  to  hear  a  gun,  or  set  some  siraw, 
&,€^  and  jump  round ;  I  immediately  acquiesced  and  we  went  to  hW 
stable  directly.  A  horse  I  tried  lately,  jumped  round  on  meeting  m 
carriage ;  I  was  obliged  to  -say  **  you  are  very  right,  we  will  go  hom^. 
as  soon  as  possible."  On  these  occasions  I  tremble  so  mu6h  that  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  balance.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  I  cannot  tell ;  I 
ana  loth  to  say  I  am  nervoqs,  because  1  might  as  well  say  I  am 
Windsor  Castle,  or  I  am  tl^e  Convention  at  Cintra,  Dr.  Baillie  would 
understand  me  as  well,xand  give  the  same  medicines. 

'  *  Sanders,  the  horse  dealer,  describes  in  the  Morning  Post  every  day, 
the  exact  horse  I  want;  but  on  going  to  him,  he  has  either  just  sold 
hinij  or  produces  a  fiery  tiger  tnai  I  would  as  soon  eat  as  mount.'— 
pp.;<)6,107. 

*  Bo  you  »ot  think  the  following  a  very  good  recip6  for  a  strength** 
fning  plaster  ? 

^.    OleJQuercfts 

Sanguinis  Elephantum 
***'^*''/''  Extltictl  l^mmidutti 

"'''''"'   '  Aqu»¥it*;(}.s;ut^at*e»>pla8t.'*-*p.  132. 

J^  paSjSage  from  one  of  tlie  letters  of  Mr.  Roberts,  thefetherj 
$)ialf  conciude  our  extracts  from  fliis  interesting  volume :  it  contain 
^  very  curious  anecdote  in  the  history  of  one  of  our  first  Hterary  men. 

^  '  You  ask  about  the  anecdote  which  Sir  Edward  Walpole  told  me  he 
Vas  privy  to  respecting  his  father  and  Swift.  Lord  Peterborough,  the 
conifnou  friend  of  both  these  personages,  persuaded  Sir  Robert  to  tak6 
Swift  into  favour,  and  to  promote  him  in  England,  urging  that  Swift -had' 
seep  the  foUy  of  his  adherence  to  l\>ry  principles,  was  become  a  Whig) 
4nd  a  friend  to  the  reigning  family,  and  to  Sir  Robert's  admisistration; 
IJ^at  be  founds  himself  buried  alive  in  Ireland,  imd  wished  to  pass  bi^^ 

remaining 
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#10  Bol^ni't  iMM^^anAMmeHMiMit  FoflaSL        ijk^: 

remaining  life  mth  Engl  if  b  preferment,  on  Engli^  ground  v  i  After  fre- 
quent import  unit  its  Sir  Jlabert  con*jented  to  see  S^iftf  be  caiti«=from 
Ireland,  and  wus  brought  bj  Lord  Pete rbu rough  to  dine  ut  CbeMa ;  liis 
manntT  was  very  taptivntinn;,  full  of  rtrspect  to  Sir  Robert,  sad  com- 
pletely imposing  on  Lord  Peterborough.  After  dinm-T,  Sir  Rpbert  re* 
tir*?d  10  his  closet  J  and  j^c'ijt  for  Lcrd  Pete  rboro  ugh  ^  who  entered  full  uf 
joy  at  Smft'S  demeanour  :  this  was  soon  done  awayi  Sir  feuberi  said^ 
"  Vflu  isee,  my  lofdj  how  hif^hly  I  stand  in  the  Dt*an'5  tavour,  you  have 
witnessed  the  heap  of  couiplinierits  he  has  uttered  ?"  ^'  \V^/' repiictl 
Lord.  Peterborough,  *♦  and  I  am  c<>nfident  lie  means  as  he  speaks;*.  Sit 
Robert  proceeded;  "  Jn  my  situation,  assailed  as  I  am  by  sebret  ene^ 
mies,  I  hold  it  my  duty,  and  for  the  king'9  benefit,  tt> -watch  correspon- 
dence. This  letter  I  caased  to  be  stopped  at  the  post  office,*  read  it/ 
It  was  a  letter  from  Swiit,  I  think,  to  Arbuthnot,  saying,  thatSir  Upbesl 
liad  consented  to  receive  him,  that  he  knew  no  flattery  was  too 
gross  for  Sir  Robert,  that  he  should  receive  plenty,  and  added,. thai  h^ 
should  soon  haVe  the  rascal  in  his  clutches.  Lord  Peterborough  vf9%'m 
astonishment.  Sir  Robert  never  saw  Swift  again.  He  speedily  ;-e- 
turtied  to  1  Inland,  became  a.  more  complete  misanthrope,  and  died 
friefidkss.  I  mentioned  this  anecdote  to  old  Sheridan*  who  was  out- 
rageous at  hearing  it.  I  mentioned  Sheridan's  disbelief  to  Sit*  Edwatd, 
^ho  was  almost  equally  outrageous,  and  applied,  in  my  hearing,  t^'^U 
broker  Horace  to  confirm  it,  but  Horace,  for  reasons  best  kno^Mi  «d 
himself,  had  a  convenient  w^nt  of  recollection* .  I  have  -  no  doubt'of 
the  fact,  though  Sheridan  denies  it,  and  alludes  to  n^e/ia  4)is^liCe<flf 
Swift  in  the  edition  which  he  published,  page  244/ — pp?  20,  2^*       r  * 

i^moDg  the  miscellaneous  papers  are  Notes  on  Osefney^'and 
Boxley  Abbies^  to  which  the  collections  that  the  youog  amiquary 
had  made  upon  these  subjects  are  properly  appended.  In  andi  re* 
searches  he  was  indefatigable ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  tha^  tf  ibe  whoy 
to  use  bis  own  words^  consunae  the  greater  part  of  their  timein'fts^ 
certainiiig  the  exact  position  of  a  portal,  or  the  precise  dime^ons^f 
a  staircase.  He  loved  antiquity  as  devoutly  as  old  Thomas  Hearne 
himself^  and  this  love  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  suchifodings 
of  ind^ation  at  the  barbarous  mranner  in  which  tbemkohastertes 
were  destroyed,  and  into  such  expressions  ^  of  regret  ^r  tbeagiet 
whidi  are  past,  afid  the  ceremonies  which  ore  now  nO'  move,  '«s  t» 
have  excited  apprehensions  in  his  mother  of  a  dangerous  bias  in 
his  mind  toward  the  church  of  Rome.  He  saw  t^ese  objects las 
distance  and  imagination  had  coloured  them;  his  feeiings  [iro^ 
ceeded  from  a  right  principle,  and  his  daily  increasing  knoimleyge 
and  ripening  judgment  woidd  assuredly  have  led  thetii  to  a  i^t 
CQUclusion.  These  antiquarian  papers,  are  completed  M'ith< infinite^ 
care,  but  he  compjUins  pf  the  scarcity  of  materials,  and  hadnotdi»« 
covered  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  Reformation,, boo4s' 
of  monastic  history  afe  the.  scarcest  of  all  works  iu  Eilgiaiid,  and 
that  the  English  writers  who  touch  upon  that  aubjeol.aiie  <»miswttly' 

very 
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very  3t  bformed.  Weevter  hafs  itlt^l^d  hiiri  fcl6  iah  assertion  IfiaS 
Ae  orders  &f  Sti  BSs^l,  Atigdstirie^.Ben^sdict  and  Francis  existed  in 
thte  earltest  ages  of  monacbism/and  that  all  other  Orders  have 
been  derived  from  these."  He  has  been  misled  also  by  anotfiier 
writer  iri  estimtiting  the  rents  of  abbies^  and  using  77  as  the  mvX^ 
tiple  of  value.  This  cannot  be  taken  higher  than  9,0,  as  may  abun** 
dantly  be  proved  by  the  Falor  Ecclenasticus  in  the  36 th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  Wheat  was  then  valued  by  the  commissioners  at  Qsi 
8d.  per  quarter,  and  at  present  6/.  135.  4rf-  would  be  far  above 
the  medium  price,  though  the  ancient  nine-gallon  measure  were 
used.  Barley  diey  value  at  3s.  Ad, :  the  best  marsh  and  meadow 
land,  (we  are  speaking  of  the  county  of  Kent,)  at  about  Ss.  per 
annum ;  arable,  though  very  irregular  in  valuation,  appears  to  ave- 
rage at  Is.  t)rf.,  and  upland  pasture  at  \s,  per  acre.  These  sums 
tmiltiplied  by  twenty  would  very  well  represent  the  modern  rental. 
'  Tlie  antiquarian  collections  in  this  volume  are  of  considerable 
extent.  The  remaining  papers  are  of  a  lighter  description.  The 
first  in  order  are- some  remarks  on  Gibbon's  Dissertation  concern- 
ing the  Iron  Mask.  Gibbon's  solution  of  the  mystery  is,  that  this  un- 
happy victim  of  state-policy  was  the  oflFspring  of  an  intrigue  be- 
tween Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  mother  of  Lewis  XIV.  This 
king,  he  says,  being  born  after  a  sterile  union  of  twenty-three  years 
between  bis  parents,  was  suspected  not  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XIIL 
a  man  whose  indifference  toward  women  was  the  subject  of  sarcasm 
iq^bis  own  court.  If  Anne  of  Austria  became  a  motlter  after  her 
busb^nd's  death  the  fact  would  be  carefully  concealed.  When  Louis 
s^cee^dto  tbe  kingdom,  and  became  possessed  of  the  fatal  secret, 
^erWas  deeply  interested  in  the  guard  of  his  own  and  of  his  mother's 
honowf^ifor  had  her  frailty  beep  revealed  to  the  world,  it  would 
h%ve  ccmfirmed  all  die  suspicions  concerning  his  own  birth,  shaken 
bi9« hereditary  claim,  and  in  a  feeble  or  infant  reign  enabled  some 
^vpbitious  dondi  to  subvert  his  posterity.  '  In  a  word,*  he  con- 
dudes,  *  tbe  child  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
wo^ld  have  been  at  once  the  brother  and  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
my of  bis  sovereign.  ITie  humanity  of  Louis  XIV,  might  have 
dediinad  a  bro|her's  murder ;  but  pride,  policy,  and  even  patriotism, 
must  have  compelled  that  prince  to  hide  his  face  and  his  existence 
with  auiroamask  and  the  tvalls  of  the  Bastille.' 

,With  this  solution  Gibbon  was  perfectly  satisfied :  he  seems  never 
tobave.afliked  himself  why  a  spurious  child  should  not  have  been  dis- 
posed, of  in  infancy.  Mr.  Barri  Roberts  argues,  that  as  the  mask 
must  manifestly  have  been  intended  to  conceal  some  striking  resem- 
blaiicd,  that  circumstance-alone  would  invalidate  Gibbon's  hypothe- 
sis; 'for,  wham  did  the  prisoner  resemble,  Mazarin  or  the  queen  ? 
If  the  former,  ibereputation  of  liis  eminence  might  have  been  some- 
what 
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as  much  as  a  sod  «5^  cjpes^,  ^e^QiWe  tis  w^uiiiw^,!^^ 
jpiick4iff«rew^:feetw6<^n  mascfulipe  an^Jewic^,^  tfc 

«^ret  «i<^.»0^  uecessarfiy  jbav^^been  Cietrf^0t/  1^Q£,,)^^yfit 
jstriking^  the  ^es^f^ance  wgJM  b^^  bw^i  <jojuW  ai\y  toojgpf^jiYc 
/e^tec}?  either  toijiej^tate  pr  toa»y  iiI4ivi(l^aI  in  ^  frQ^)M9c)i^qir 
Jbliflg  ih%  fiueep),  Mr.  B.  ^^^rts  ^b^serves,  ,t,tat  jljMS.pe^CM^.tiw 
|^lQnsl3{,9q<ifii)ed.  oiuat  b^veJbi^ii  an  ob}^t  of  terror  l^  Xh^BUtfi 
4t9elf^pH^7^  ^Miy,  particular  ii^ioisi^,  for  k^  sMrviye4  ^eveifal  §ac- 
fO^^f  ijl^\m\^^;  iWd  rfj^  liie  yv^u.  not,  ap  ^ow  to  ttci  sfj^  |^ 
^.c;f|U4(%(Pf.c}|-a^  to it^  because  I*^  wafi  50iiuldlyjaa4.r^^ctf«l}y 
4ti^^l;^4rTr;^.,^as  fe^iired  ^pt  not  h^tedv  His  infen^nce  i$,  t)iat  Oft 
jvifa^  ^  t^iu-brf  th^c  of  Loi^s  XIV,  Th^  Salic  law  has  made  m 
fiXQ?{i^i^ipr  suph  a  cas^  and  qivilians  are divijded  in opioic^^ ^'hieli 
of  twins  should  inbeji^it  according  to  th^  ^tural,  ai^d  cai|on,law. 
Tbp  gov^riun^t  coidd  AM>t  have  decided  witliout  the  inlerfc^ticft 
j^  coBfij^t  o£  t,^e  States-GeneraJ,  a  body  which  it  would  per|)pj^ 
have  been  ^  fal^  for  Louis  XIIL  .to  apsemble  as  it  w^  tolxn^ 
XVI.  In  such,  a  case  it  would  have  b^en.gQo4  pplicy  tp  dq?l|«5p 
the  birth  of  one  child  o^Jy,  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  other  \n  ^ 
'Crei,  to  be  produced  in  case  of  l^is  brother's  death.  ,  Th^  x^ss^VOr 
ilauce  may  be  preserved :  thte  concealment  and  the  jx^y^t^rj  JEqHpf 
of  course.  This  is  a  more  probable  hypothesis  tbap  Qij^l^A, 
and  Mr.  B.  Robert^dulges  himself  in  a  triumphatit  ^l^^^^esp^tTiM 
motto  from  the  Ilkii:^ —  t  _      . 

But  the  policy  which  he  supposes  is,  i»erha^s,tiehb^i''M)^6ftfvfi^ 
nor  so  good  as  he  represents  it.  The  claim  of  such  a  concealed 
successor,  whatjever^precaut,^»^mgfat  liavexbeenwfilken  to  secure 
the  proofs  of  its  validity,  would  certainly  have  be^n  denied.  The 
likeness  would  have  been  represented  as  the  motive  for  the  iipposture, 
and  the  unhappy  heir,  if  he  had  failed  to  establish  his  right  by  the 
sword,  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  So  many 
difficulties  attend  eveiy  soiutiair  wiacfa  4ia^been  offered  of  this 
most  extraordinary  and  frightful  storj,  that  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
upon  what  authority  it  basbeen  so  umversally  admitted  as  a  received 
historical  truth?  Mr.  B.  Roberts  says,  he  believes  the  earjiest 
mention  is  by  Voltaire  in  his  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  ^  for  it  is  not 
m  little  extraordinary,'  he  adds,  '  that  neither  Madame  de  S^ 
vign6,  Dangeau,  nor  any  one  of  the  contemporary  writers  who 
seem  to  have  discussed  every  article  of  news,  and  every  subject  of 
conversation,  ever  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  this  mysterious 
anecdote/  There  ^tema  less  difficulty  in  suspecting  the  wb<Je 
*    .''  stoiy 
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sl^  t^6 b^^M is tK^wteirtiieci vtiHif^UjfittHlbf^.'ih^  k  tAy  doIUtJdti 
^hfclLKasyet1b«eittW(^08W,brcaft  b^itti^tifed^  '         ''    ' 

Among  ihe  ^emaitiittg^pafiers  is  that  qiticism  tiptm  Mir.  PSiii^^t^ 
ton's  Essay  on  Medals,  \vhicli  appealed  in  th^  flfst  dumber  of  diis 
Jourtiai.  At  a  very  early  age,  B?tiY*  had  formed  a  tasrte  for  nu- 
liiis'matblo^y,  and'  sooti  diicoveriilg  how  far  beyorid*hi!5  theinS  H 
must  ever  be  to  form  a  general  collectioifi,  c^onfined  hifcr  pursidt  to 
the  coins  of  his  own  country,  includiiig  the  An^o-N^rtten.  A^  Am 
was  taken  up  not  as  a  mere  amusement,  hut  as  a  pursuit  connected 
with  and  illustrating  historical  stttdies,he  was  eiicoimiged'ih  It^^iid 
the  matchless  series  which  sinee  his  lamented  death  "h*S  been 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  will  perpetuate  the'memOiy  olf 
the  youth  by  whose  persevering  diligence  it  was  formed,  and  of 
the  father  whose  liberality  enabled  him  to  form  it.  Much  iAdtt 
might  be  said  of  his  thirst  for  information,  of  his  diligence/  irt*d  aX 
Tiis  attainments.  There  are  many  who  love  to  saunter  in  the  gkr- 
cheus  of  literature  and  cull  its  flowers, — few  like  him  who  are  dis- 
posed with  wise  and  well-directed  mdustry  to  cultivate  its  fields : 
^^hat  harvests  he  might  have  reaped  it  would  be  vain  to  say,— ^at 
bh  fViends,  M^bat  the  world  have  lost.  Upon  this  subject  we  dare  not 
trust  ourselves.  Next  to  the  contemplation  of  mor^l  evil,  there  iS 
nothing  ^o  mournful  as  the  early  death  of  the  good  and  wise.  Be*- 
ter  is  it  to  teflect  that  through  the  course  of  his  short  life  heer^yed 
every  indulgence,  evdcy  h'afppiiiess  uirich  be  was  capable  of  recei^ 
ing  ; — that  he  was  exempt  from  those  cares  and  incidental  miseri^ 
yhichmake  the  bitter  portion  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  human  race; 
that  he  suffered  no  other  evils  than  such  as  were  inflitted  by  naturq^ 
j|f^  %t  1)1921^  3uff5W8^  ^re  past : 

'.ill'      •}.  >.(f'jt      .,  ,  "  _  .r  .         ■ 

fit  /.'  m'  -f  .'-   .'      ' , 
/  rib  J  p  -jr.      .,!.•■',  ^-Z    -   '\  "'    ' 
^-.iflj   ti*  hiV'i'  >       .'     r"'*  "T'r 'I"  ' ""  ''  .  , 

f",  iiSim  L  (!!'  t'  '*    •  »-  ., 

>•   MOKO     ^ui'         '       '                             ■'-'.''  -■ 

iOfi    di    U    Iv  :           '.''.'■  .                              ;; 

-sri^    jb     ,*.!.    ;m  i .'         ..'                    '                        •  '  it 

\»rlw  p  i-7>"i  .    /  'I     (,  '         '       .  .  ■        .  ■  :^ 

"to  J  »^r  ''''"■'•'•'''    '  *       ■    '  '       '     '  ■         **'■•-». 

«1U«;M'»1-  ./('         '.'•'     '       *  •'         ■■:     '.  ■..'  .  ..'      •  i 
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AGRfCULTURK. 

A  STtORT  EsMj  on  Af^ricoltural  tmproveiuents,  shewing  aft  the  first  object 
the  ereat  need  thereof.     By  J.  Johnson.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 
'   OBibrHtlons  on  the  Baf  i^nness  of  Fhiit  Trees,  und  the  means  of  Prevefition 
'  iirtd  Core.  '  Bjr  P.  Lyon.    8vo.    Ss. 

ARTS  (fIN£). 

,  ,  Th^Hi|itoi7  ^  Aotiqiiitiita  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Great  Britain. 

*  Vol.  I.  coptaiuiiig  Cauterbury,  Chichester,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
and  Winchester  Cathedrals:  with  complete  Dsts  of  the  Bishops  and  Deans; 
, illustrated  by  sixty-four  highly  finished  Engravings,  representing  the  most 
^  fhterest*ing  inontitnents,  exterior  and  -interior  views,  ground  plans,  Scc;  execu- 
ted hy  Jas.  Storer.  8vo.  31.  3s. — super-roval  5l.— 4to.  India  paper,  proofs, 
81.  l«s.' 

Recueil  des  Dessins  de  differens  Batiinens  coiistmics  k  Siimi  Petersboarg  et 
dons  I'Interieur  de  FEmpire  de  Hu^.'tic,  p»r  LouJs  Ro^at  Architecle  de  sa 
Majeste  Imp^riale.  Dedie  k  sa  Mi4Jeat6  Ateiiandr?  L  Eraper<?ur  et  Aittocraie 
de  Toutes  les  liussies.  St.  Petersburg,  mdcccs.  Grand  ^gte,  351. 
.  -The  Gallery  ofEagraved  Portrruts  gf  General,  Orticer?,  &c>  who  by  their 
valour,  military  talent,  and  patti«>ii?tii,  h^ve  conttibklt<^ci  to  the  defekceof 
Aussia  during  the  war  commencerj  m  1812.     Part.  L     Raynl  4to* 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Bible,  to  be  eumpletrd  ia  %  set  tif  aliout  one  hun- 
dred copper-plate  Engravings,  eiilculiittHJ  to  ornnment  all  quarto  and  octavo 
editions  of  the  Bible,  and  published  ^vitboi^t  tb<3  l'^)^t.  Kn^rEived  hy  Mr.  I^ac 
Taylor,  sen.  from  the  original  designs  of  Mr.  Itjaac  Taylor,  jun.  Part  L 
Boyal  8vo.  7s.— Royal  4to.  10*.  (id- 

BioGRAPny.  I 

A  Biographical  and  Criticnl  Dictionary  of  Puinters  and  EiJgroTers^  By 
Michael  Bryan.     Part  IV.     Demy  4n>.  IJ^s. — Roy :i  I,  26s.  * 

Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Uoti.  Andrew  Cocfhrane  J^>lifisoti,  of  Vic^A*4miral 
Sir  A.  F.  Cochrane,  K.  B.,  and  i*^  Sir  T.  J.  Cocbrfme,  Kt.     I2juo.     6s, 

The  History  of  Toussaint  rOnverLciie.     A  New  Editigii^  with  a  Dcdjt^tioii 
'  to  His  Irapenal  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ru&aifiF.     B\'o.     3s» 

Memoirs  of  Francis,  commonly  calJtd  8t.  Krancii*  de  Sales,  Tity  W  Pri#ce 
^  '  and  Bishop  of  Geneva.    TransUued  from  tb^  Freiidi,    tQiuo,    5*?-        V 

Biographical  Anecdotes  of  tb«  Rev,  John  UutcbiEjs.     By  the  Bet.  Oi, Ing- 
ham, B.  D.   being  No.  XXXIV.  of  **  DiLiriiJtiiec;!  Topr^prj-iipiiJca  BfilunnsCa." 
-    4to.     lOs.  6d.  ,  .  j^ 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Alexy  Haimatoff,  translated  fronp  the  Origiufil  X%^^ 
MS.     By  John  Brown,  Esq.     12mo.     5s.  6d.  ..      .        .       ^^ 

MeiQoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  h\fi  Ret^  Tliomat  Spencer,  of 
Liverpool.     By  Thomas  Raffles.     13mo.     Os.  €d,  ^"^ 

Musical  Biography;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Jives  and  Writings  of  ^i  mo^i 
eminent  JMusical  Composers  and  Writers  v^l-o  hnve  ftouriihed  itr  the  rifffife^nt 
Countries  of  Europe,  during  the  laSC  three  Centuries,  and  mckding  the  i>le- 
1    Qioirs  of. thoee  who  are  now  Jiving.    8vo.     2  vols.     IL  4s. 

M^moires  de  Goldoui,  pour  servir  a  llliiiToire  de  so  Vic.    2  \oN.     3vo 

'^'uis.       ;  .   ■ 

Memoirs' of  Gdldoni  the  celebrated  Italian  Draniatiist,  Wrilten  by  Him^If, 
Translated  by  Joha  Black.     8vo.     2  vols.    iL  Is.  -    * 
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The  Historical  and  Literary  Memoirs  and  Anecdotea  of  tht  Baron  d% 
Orimm  and  DW^,.^y^  ^l  ^jd;^^ ^j^   .Jj.^:^^.^^ 

An  Epitome  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  for  the  Use  of 
Practical  Oardeners:  to  which  iHr'VilllK^-trdeleccion  of  Esculent  Vegetables 
mod  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  By  W.  T.  Aiton,  Gai^ 
deoer  to  His  Majesty.    Post  8v6.    12s.     *  ,   .^      .  't  t«¥  ^M'^ 

..    CLASSICS*      t 

Pindari  Carmina^  juKta  Exeqaplar  Heyni^num;  quibus  accesserunt  Kota 
Heynians,  Paraphrasis  Benedictina, et  I^icon Pindaricumei^  kitegro  Painmii 
Opere  Etymologico  Excerptum,  et  justa  serie  dispositum :  Eligessit  et  edidit 
Ilenricus  Huntingford,  XX.  B.    8vo.     S  vols.     ll.  10s. 

Dammii  Lexicon  Pindaricum,  ex  integro  efirs  Opere'^tyttidtigic6  e^cerpfit^ 
et  justo  ordine  disposuit,  Henricus  Huntingrord,  LL.  B.    OVO.    t9B, 

DRAMA. 

The  Miller  and  his  Men ;  a  Melo-Drama,  in  Two  Acts.    3y  X  PoCQck. 
8vo.    28. 
The  Non-Descript;  a  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Introduction  aa  Style  Epistolaire  des  Francois.    Par  George  Saalei.    limo« 

28. 

New  Orthographical  Exercises.    By  George  Power.     12mo.    ds« 

Rules  of  Life,  with  Reflections  on  the  Maimers  and  Disposicioas  of  Man* 
lind.    12mo.    8s. 

French  Idiomatical  Phrases  and  Dialogues,  for  Schools.  By  M.  des  Car* 
rieres.     12mo.    Ss.  6d. 

I!  Lettore  Ttalico.  The  Italian  Reader;  being  a  selection  <vf  Extracts  from 
the  most  eminent  Italian  Writers.    By  M.  Santagnello.     12 mo.    6s. 

Les  Nouvelles  Heroines  Chretien  nes,  ou  Vies  Ediiiantes  de  quinze  jeunes 
Fersonnes,  suivies  du  Tableau  des  plus  jeunes  Vierges  immol^es  pour  la  Foi, 
«t  pr^&enKlesj  par  TEgliije,  d  la  V6n6ration  publique. 

Les  Attraita  de  la  Morale,  ou  la  Vertu  par^e  de  tous  ses  Chafmes,  et  FArt 
de  reiidie  hcuicux  ceux  qui  nous  entourent.    7s. 

A  new  Copperplate  Cyohering  Book,  on  a  system  entirely  new,  by  which 
the  pro^resft  oi'  tlie  Pupil  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  Tutor  relieved  from 
Trouble,     By  ^Ir.  Uarvey.     4s.  6d. 

Tbe  P]eagLtre«  of  Iteligmn,  in  Letters  from  Joseph  Feltoa  to  his  Son  Charles. 
By  Mary  Grtifton,     Bvo.     Is.  6d. 

MateriitU  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter's  best  Interests.  By  Mrs.  Taylor,  of 
Ongar^  mth  a  LeautifuJ  frontispiece.     Foolscap  Bvo.    5s. 

HISTORV. 

Northern  Campiugn,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  War  1812,  to  tha 
Armiitide  1818.    By  Joho  Phillippart.  Esq.    2  vol.    8vo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

LAW* 

Arrangement  of  the  Bread  Laws,     By  C.  Culverhousc.    8vo.    6s. 

A  Digest  of  the  Lnws  relatir^i^  to  the  Milui^  Rei^uUr  and  Local;  with  tha- 
adj udji^ed  CBse*^  Opinions  of  emment  Counsel,  &c.  &c.     8vo.    Gs. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Abuses  of  the  Laws,  particularly  in  Actions  of  Arrest. 
*  B}'  JttS.  Pearce,  Gent    Bvo.     63, 

The  TrtaL  of  Major  WilUsm  Gordon,  of  the  Sd  or  QueenS  Regiment  of 
Dragootj  Guards^  on  i\w  Chur^e  of  the  Murder  of  O«orge  Gregory,  a  privata 
m  tbf  i^me  Regiment,  at  the  QaiIdh!iLl,Sajidv«ich|O0  Friday^  April  15tb,1^14» 

▼ot.  XII.  HO.  XXIV.  X.  t  A  Trea^st 
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5^  tist  (fifeui  fnHkuUixm.  J'^y. 

A  Treatife  on  CrimiDal  Pie^il^g,    By  Thomas  Starki^  ^i^  fiiuTistef  ait 

State  Xrials,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  compiled  by  l^.^* 
i|a^U,ftW.F.E.5.  F.S.A.  Vol.  XXL  RotbI  8to.  U.  lis.  «d. 
;  ^ ,  h^y^fV  of  rtwi  J:urji^prudeuce  of  tbe  Isle  of  Man ;  with  the  Ififtory  6F  its 
Aocient  CoiratitutioD,  Legislative  Government,  Tenures,  and  extcaordinar^ 
.Privileges;  together  with  the  Practice  of  the  Courts,  &c.  ^.  Jamea  Joh^tton,. 
Esq.    3V4JW    lOs.  W.  ^ 

f,.  MATHEMATICS. 

Gcometria  Legitima ;  or,  an  Elementary  Syatem  of  Theocetioal  Geomelqft, 
iff  ei§l^^.BQoi^;  iocUwbBg  the  Poctriiie  of  itatios^  &c»  By  Francis  Keyqam. 
8vo.    7s.  6d. 

A  H^jtM  Boi^ycastile's  TrigougnMtry^  By  Griffith  Dauies,  Teacher  of  the 
Mmhemmip*.    dvo.    6s.. 

A  New  Translation  of  Placidus  de  Titus*  Primum  Mobile,  or  Celestial  Phi- 
Jo^phy ;  iliv^ratfid  by  upwards  of  thirty  Nativities  of  the  most  remarkable 
Men  in  Europe.     By  John  Cowper, Teacher  of  the  Mathematics.   8vo.    11.  Is. 

Principles  or  Practical  Perspective.  '  By  Thomas  Brown.  Fart  IL,  with 
cJtwelve  Engravings.     4td.     10s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Land  Surveying,  practically  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools 
sfnd  -  Students;  illustrated  by  highly-JiDished  Engravings,  plain  and  colouj-ed. 
Hy  Abraham  Croker,  Land  Surveyer,  of  Frome,  a  New  Edition.    9s. 

New  Mathematical  Tables,  containing  the  Factors,  Sc|uares^  Cube&,  Square 
Roots,  Cube  Roots,  Reciprocals,  and  Hvperboiic  Logarithms^  of  all  Numbers 
fronp  1  to  10,000;  Tables  of  Powers  and  Prime  Numbers;  an  extensive  Table 
of  Formulae,  or  General  Synopsis  of  the  most  important  Particuihrs  relating 
to  the  Doctrines  of  Equations,  Series,  Fluxions,  Fluents,  &c.  &c.  By  Fet^r 
BarloW)  of  the  Royal  llnlitary  Academy.    8vo,     18s. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Porrigo,  or  Scald  Head,  and  Impetigo,  the  humid 
or  running  Tetter;  with  coloured  Engraving  illustrative  of  the  Diseases,  d^ 
the  late  Robert  Willan,  M.  D,  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  Edited  by  Ashby  Smitji,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  CoUegie  of  Surgeons.    4to.     l?s. 

Cases  of  Tetanus,  and  Rabies  Contagiosa,  ue  CaMute  llvdrophubia;  wifh 
Remarks,  chiefly  intended  to  ascertiun  the  chtriictiiristic  symptoms  erf  the 
latter  Disease  in  Man, and  certain  Brules,.,aod  to  puim  out  x\m  uiuHe^eb^J 
means  of  Preservation.     By  Caleb  HillierPan  v,  IM,  D.  F.  R:  S.     8vo.     i%, 

A  Philosophical  Dissertation  on  the  Heredltin  v  Peculi^itics  c^f  tDe  uuEi)^i» 
Constitution.    By  Joseph  Adams,  M.  D.  F.  luS,  &e.     Svo.    2s*  .' 

Observations  on  Adhesion;  with  Two  Cases,  tletiioustrnuvcof  the  Pit\m- 
of  Nature  to  reunite  Parts  which  have  been  liy  Aerident  totally  npjTivr.iter! 
from  the  Animal  System.     By  VVilham  Balfour,  \1,D,     gvfx     1^,  6d*  . 

Medical  Transactions,  published  by  the  College  of  Pbysicians  in  London, 
Vol.  IV.     8?o.     12s»  .  ^        ! 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Consumption ;  addressed  |o 
Patients  and  Fumiliei«.    By  Charles  Pears. .  8vo.    6si 

MISCE£LaKI£». 

A  Critical  Analyms  of  several  strtkiog  and  inoongpuavs  passages  vx  iVIaf^me 
de  StaelVWark  on  Germany ;  with  Strictures  ob  tlwtCouetry. .  By>a  German. 

French  Letters.    18mo.    4s. 

TiieEdmhurgb  £nc3ficlope4ia;  or,.I^oliomiry  of  Acts,  Scieaces,  andb^I^is- 
cellaneous'  Ltterature;  ooad acted'  by  David  Brews«er>  U^  D.  Vq^.^IIL 
PartL     iLls.  .    «     U       ^ 

How  to  be  Happy,  of  the  Agreeable  Uaur«  of  Hama&  Life.  ,n^  Geo. 
Brewers.    12mo.     10s. 

Essay 
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"  EssaysrMot^l  and  Retigidus.    By  Wi.yidm  Patter;  ^^^hlB^^).  »^if "»  1  ^ 

Pour  Deriner;  new  Enigmatical  Propd5itibnsf>*  &d.  Poetfjr^afid'ftose/ *4- 
I^cted  by  a  Lady.     2  vols.     12nio.     12s.  ,  '     * 

A  Proposal  for  improving  the  System  of  Friendly  S^ietife,  iff^rf^ooi^  A#- 
surarnibfe  €Nftc<^s,  so  as  to  render  PafocRial  T^^atlon  uhn^deds^.  Bfi'ettme 
'XJo\irit '(fe  SMis.  •  8vo.     !?s.  6d.  :        .    ■ 

; .  Manuel  du  Voyagear,  or  TraveHer's  Pocket  Coropdnlofi*  i^diitc^oirtg  fifty 
Dialogues  on  the  most  ifs'ual  expressions  in  Travelfing,  ^d  difierent  cironni- 
stances  in  Life.  By  M.  de  Genlis.  In  English,  French,  Italian,  G^ipa^, 
Sprffeish;  and  Portuguesfe.  -S^.  -    '  ..  .  ^ ; .  ,c- 

^The  Ruminator,  a  Series  of  Moral,  Critical,  and  Sentimentflfl  E^ay#k  -  Wy 
Sir  fegerton  Brydges,  K.  J.  M.  P.     ^  vols.     isi. 

A  Treatise  on  Politeness,  translated  from  the  French.    '6ro/*  fOsi  G^,* 

Foreign  Field  Sports,  Fisheries,  Sf>ortirtg  Anecdotes,  Set,  fronr  ©faWingA  By 
Howitt,  &c.     4to.     111.  lis. 

Tl?e  Works  of  Sir  Willi^ni  Temple,  Bart,  complete.  Tb  WMch  is  ftreiheed 
the  Life  and  Clr^ractef  of  ttie  Author,  corfsiderabty  enlarged.  4  vols.  8vo. 
21.  12s.  6d.  . 

Adjourned  Debate  at  the  East-India  House,  at  a  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors' 6f  fiait-f  ndia  Stock,  cm  Wednesday,  the  dth  of  October,  1813.     S».  6d. 

CoVfect  Tide  Tables  for  the  Year  1814.    Is. 

An  Account  of  the  Pu1>fic  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  other  CharitM)le  Fotrt- 
d'atfons;  in  the  Borocrgh  of  Stamford.     i2mo.     5s.  I 

U^ATURAL  H1ST6rV". 

Essay  on  Dew,  anH  several  appearances  connected  with  it.  By  W.  Cfaa^. 
WeJls,M.D.  F.II.S.     7s. 

"f  he  Coctier,  Containing  every  Information  to  the  Breeders  atid  Amateurs  of 
the,  Qarae  Cock.     By  W.  Sketch ly.     8vo.     5s. -ad. 

The  Picture  of  Nature;  or,  a  Oeniral  Survey  of  the  Principal  Objects  of 
the  Creation,  which  present  themselves  to  the  Observations  of  Man;  calcd- 
lated  to  convey  Miscellaneous  Instructions  to  Young  Persons,  and  to  direct 
{Iie?r  Attention  to  the  great  First  Cause,     ByWm.  Jillard  HoVt.    12mo.    5s. 

A  General  Description  of  Shell.s,  arranged  according  to  the  Linn^ean  Systesfi. 
By  William  Wood,  F.  H.S-  and  L.S*&c.  No.  VIL    5s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M, 
Cu^fricr,  PerpetXftil  Secr^rary  of  the  French  Institute.  By  RoHert  Kf^rr,F.  R,B* 
andF.  A.  S.  Edin.  With^Mitrtrnloj^ical  Not^B-^  and  an  Account  of  Cuvier's 
Geote^ifcal  Discdverics^  by  Pvoftssor  Jameaoii.     8vo,     Ss. 

Tbp  Natural  History  of  Bilrish  Insects,  f^xplnming  them  in  their  several 
States^  with' the  PeribcU  of  thdr  TmntformHtiui^s^  their  Po<hI,  Ecoiiomy,  &c. 
By  E.  Donovan,  F.  L,  S.  With  36  coloured  Plates.  Vol.  XVI*  Ruval  Svo. 
11.  lla.  ^    .  . , 

NOVELS. 

The  Itecluse  of  Nor\Vay.     By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter.    4  vols.     Idmo. 
'll.  4s.  '  ... 

The  Hypocrite,'dr  the  Moderrt  Janus.    By  Seiina  Davenport.    6veh,    Il.5s. 
Montreithe,  or  the  Peer  of  Scotland.    4  vols.     11.  2s.  .      . 

'Records' <^  a"W>hW  Fmniiy;'  By  Jane  Harvey,  Author  of  Memoirs  of  aa 
Author,  &c;  &c.    4  vols.    18s.  -       . 

Tales  for  Cottap;es;  accorotoodated  to  th^  present  Condition  of  the  Irisli 
Peasantry.    ^  Mary  Leadbetter  and  Eliz.  Shakleton.    lima*    4s. . 
' '  Eo^nnba,  -bt  a'Father^s'I^our  Lost.   By  L«t&tiar  Matil5la  Hawkins.  3  vols. 
8vo.    11.7s. 

'  trfedothick  Baw«r,  or  th^  >lAdy  of  ^the  WeM  Country.  By  Mr».  B*chc. 
3  vols.     12mo.     189. 

llS  The 
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Tbe  Towers  of  RsreiMwold,  or  Di^  of  Irootkk.   ]^  W«  BJBsu/mmm 
2  volt.     lOf. 

,  or  the  Nymph  of  th«  Vdlej^    Bf  J.  Potter-    erob.    lot.  6^'' 
i  and'AdeliD^  or  ibe  Romance  of  tbe  Casde.    6/  D.  F.  BMfne9,  feq. 

9  H^     IgDKH      1^   ..... 

Tbe  Bachelor^s  Heiress,  or  a  Tale  withoot  ttTstery,  a  Ifovd,     Bf  C:4>, 
^[a^   $fQ\9.    Igmo.  .15s. 

Amabel,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Tasluoo.    Bj  Mrs.  Knrej.    4  tol 

.  Cour%  Anoa1$y  Or  Indepoideooe  tbe  true  Kolnfit^.     Bj  R.  Matlli^ir. 


i.irqjs^    1^0.  r  it.  2s, 
Eogl 


glisb  Expos^  or  Men  and  Women  Abroad  and  at  Home;    By  a  Modem 
Anti^,    4  vols.    X^mo.    U.  2s. 
y .  3lercbaotS  Widow  and  ber  Family.     13mo.    4s. 

'Modern  Ca}y|»so,^  or  Widow's  Caparation.   By  lifo.Ross»   4  toIs.   I2m». 
11.2s. 

PHttOUWT, 

'  "ElMki6ttbf^aH>n«r6fmNinr,intMiaF|^^  0vt  I.  tlw  I>aelrme  ofsbe 
Vowel  Pobito  add  di^Biidimeota  ofthe^^imaiar.  Burt  fi.  iba  Smnlm jmi^ 
^oktts^i^  Hm  liiigtttigei  witba»  A|ipendn^  containing  tbe  Mf>lat)Mt4t  ib«f* 
•Hebi^^WoHbioRbnMUi  Letters.  Bj  J.P.  GirbsrEi^.  A^li.  8mw.  Ijit; 
'  Tbe  Fmi^'lmmpttMOi,  or  a  Toeabobiry  of  Words  and  FknMQi^  fi»r,  jibe 
Fse  of  Persons  anfleqoaiatid  wttb  tbe  Preacb  LwgnagCy  in  a  neat-pocket  ip9»> 
Uho^    Ih^'RW.Bb^doo,  Esq.    5s. 

-  SM^tMsr  batngifae OMiines of  a Conse  of  Instnotioii om Abe£rbc%le» 

«FU*mHatOMittBiar.  .8v#.    as*  ^      .  ....\  ^..:  ^a 

English  Synonjmes  discriminated.    By  W.  Taylor, jon.  of'NofwicU   lta& 

PQILeSO^HT.  *^'      1^..*^3.V/ 

Iteseait^hes  Into  ttie  Pbydeal  Hbtory  of  Mffii;  ^  Jii'C.  FitolHrdLiCD. 

jr.L.s.  8v^.  les.       ■  ^''.     .-    .•'(b ,  .'.i.v.uiA 

:^  Tb^  Condemned  V«stal;  in  ThrpelBooks^    »td..   4s.  ^^ \'r  ^^  Y^ 

J    Azqra,  a  Metri<^  Romance,  in  Fpwr  Canton. ,  By'  MUihii^  Haitf*lAt|r  Sra 

ios.6d.  *-  "■',-.-'  1'":  ^' '  *^'-  y'''''  ^'^^^^^ 

Parnassian  Wild  Shrubs,  consis^mg  of  OTe^,Erc^,Mo^l  IftstW^'aAffSdlBiiii 
By  Wni.  Taylor.    13mo.    Ss.  ,-       .      ;,        .  '  ^^    .-J^^u^ 

Oviif  s  Metamorphoses;  transTated  by  Truraer,  with  flte  Ziitiif  T^MjH&wtcd 
in  form  of  Notes. '^^vol*.  ^  S^-b.    2ls.^        *^  ;   ,  ^V^^'|      "0*5  3r 

laurea  Corona,  or  a  Garland  of  ^teys:  ii1f^rt'6 iPoem,' ^ itb^e^j 
Ifgjesr   4to.    ^s.,  .    .     ,        .  ^  , 

Hie  Modern  Dunciad:  a  5«tire;  witfi"  Woferf, 


r^^j  ^  I'T.jT  ,nu3 ji/'^  nnof,  vet 

The  dloud  Messenger  of  tf^Uiisk^'Mi^l^f^^f^^ 

nbe  
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Virgil  jn  London,  or  Town  Eclogues,  to  whkh  anioadskd  ,l$9ltf(liQW^^. 

POLITICS,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  '^^^       ^'<^*'   - 

DeUte*^t  the^tli^cji* JEJonsie^n  U)§  S.uy|9t^f^^si^|;,f9f&^^^^ 

A  Letter  to^lord  Jjvei-pbol  oja  "Ae  yejfy'e^^neiat  impOrUnip^  of  SicHjio 
<Jreat  Britain.     Is.  6^  '^  ^  '       ^     ^"     ^  .-^  ;..i .,  .  .  .  v  ^.-1 

::>Re|>pfit  frooftthe  Sei^qt^COf^naitfef  ctf^t|I^^J|oji^  o^CJi^tno^^^^ 
Laws.  '  8ve.    JK)s.  6d.  "    '       —  ^-    -  -•      --  \\ ''^  <.V,.' %''.'*-'. V    t'-^ 

First  %Bd  S^coac^^portsi  ffQca  ^he  Copjwni^js^^f  pieU(^fiem1b^ 
lating  to  the  Corn  Laws.    '8vo.  ^lOs.  6d. '  '  '  '   "    *;'  ^    '' 1^    ^f 

.  Pie  ^ghts  o£  War  and  Peace,  ipcJudip§  the  Lhw  9.^.  Nature  an$  or  Na'fiSttfS^ 
translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Grotius,  with  iiotes  iind  illustral-iorf^M^ 
tbebeft  Political  and  Legal  Writers,  Ancie»j5  m^  Modern.'  Bv  the'p.e^^A/dt 
tampbeil,  A.  M.     3  vols.    8vo.     ll.  lis!  6d.         ^  '^  '  a  ^  ^      .  a 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  prolbat^feEflfec^  pT«',^^ 
tioa  6f  Corn  prices,  by  loiportation,  upon  the  celatiye  Condition  pr ili^  $^t« 
and  its  CrecHtors,  and  of  l>ebtor$  and  Creditors  in  general.    Bvb.^  "3^^.* '  ^^'    , 

'^'•^e  Operattons  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  Illustrated  and  confirmed  by  ScnptoraL 
iA«tllwit4tt»7  io  a  Series  i)f  Sermoofi,  hy  i\^  Uf^v.  Fred.  NoJaiv.  ^vo.  1'4^ 
*^  A'^fytp^PvilemnBf  or  the  Holy  Laud^  wuli  «a  UjstorkaL  Acooujit  of  itm 
Ili^aelites^  from  themuiiest  Period  of  iheir  History  co  t\mr  tMial  Dispe^f^iwu; 
idleoted  ft6m  the  Writings  of  W.  CmxoJ  I ^  D .  D .  A  rcbd eacon  of  Sok? pi  Jei ^d. 
die  %heet)^-lls.  canvass- aadiiase-^l^.  canvass  and  roLJer, 

A  Treatise  on  Spiritual  Comfort.     By  J.  CdquWn,  D.  D^  ICmo.   4&/6^^ 
-  :^t)'^Esiay  on  iimnovtaHty,  ie  ibme  Parts,  di^wu  from  Utiiver^'Al  Nature^ 
By  the  Author  of  a  Review  of  the  first  Pri ndples  gf  Berkelejj  Heidj  end 
dtswiirt. '--9^r».^-.9s4  .  -r   ■,...,    •   -,.;..  ?.  ■     ^.■ 

A  Sermon  a t  Lancaster,  Aug.  25, 18 14,  at  the  Primary  Visitation.  By  T,  J^ 
Whitaker,  LL.  D.  ¥,  S.  A.    4to, .  .28,       . 

;'B>ie^ftw»pie«P  Works  pf  the  late  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  M.  A.  late  Vicar  o^  St. 
Mary,  Leicester,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  containing  ScVip- 
ture  Characters,  the  Christian  System,^ Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  any  of  whicu 
may  be  bad  separate.    8  vols,    8vo.     41.  4s, 

.^  Q^xt4i^  t^  Inapartial  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  the  Methodist 
^ci^ies  m  this  i^ingdom ;  wherein  their  Doctrines  are  fairly  examined,  their 
!|[^i^i^ij^e^.a9(i  ^qjismv  inves^iga^d,  real  ExcelJ^^cies  in  each  displayed  anil 
Vindicated."  6 v6.'    Ts.*od. 

b^jP^w^^'l^i^^^'^^^^^^^^^^J^^*'    By  JoJt^Orton.  -  1  vol.    8^0,    98.      ^^ 
A  UoIJection  of  Scripture  Maps;  exhibiting  he  principal  Places  mentioned 
ip  ^t^hg^d  aj^d  i^6w  T^tfimeaC:  accurately  cot  ured.     8vo.     14s.  6d,  or  4t6. 

^A  SejrnjLQXi  preached. .^Jthe  Pajrish^  Church  of  St.  Crux,  York,  July  7,  18(4. 
By  John  Overton,  A.M. 

' .    PJpjp  Pisc^rs^,  (delivered  tq  a  Country  Cuny^gation.    ^  the  ^&9.  Win. 
fiulfclier,  1M[.  A.   'ivols^.    12mo.     lOs-  .    .  / 

.§repci  pji^osc|plpi<^or  Lqaa^rtality  of  ^he  SouJ.     By  l&athimtel  Cobk>  ISstJ. 

ftO.         12s.  ^-      '  .     '       '  '■,■'"'  '\r 

Sermons  on  several  Subjects,  and  Occasions.  B^  the  Uip  Rev.  j^obo  Ubor^ 
Chancellor  an4  Vicar  General  of  the  Dioce^  of  Lither(ck,,|freland.  $vo. 
1(^.^6 d^ , ^,., ^i      ot    \    >  \      .'  ,     '  .  ,    ".  •  ^' "\'      ••' 

A'^dy  of  Di^vinity,  wberetn  tbe  Doctrine's  of  ^h6  Chri^ia|i.R^l%i6n  ar« 
explained  and  def^aded^  P^>*^3  ^^^^  substance  ^if'  several  Lectures  on  the^Aa- 
^i}«jyy'«  larger  Catechism. '  By  T.  Ridgfe^,  D.  D.'    4  vols.    8vo;    81:  2s: 
'  t  L  L  3  An 
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526  List  of  ^ewr  P^blu^tigns^  }^^, 

An  Essay  on  lih^  Holy  Eucharist, yor  a^efutation  of  the  Hoadlyan  Scheipe 
of  it.    By  Henry  Card,  M.a/^W-   M     /i      I 

St.  Athanasius's  Creed  explained.  By  Olivia  Wilmot  Serris,  Niece  to  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Wilmot,  of  Oxford.    8?t/.  *  Is.  6d. 

A  Topogriipijicftl  AccouriL  uf  Bawtry  and  Xhorne  (Yoi'kSMrfy  win^™  W- 
ia^es  adjacent.     By  W.  Peck.     Ito.     ll.  lis,  6d. 
".    ,  Traveller^  Guide  thiougii  Scotliiud  ami  its  Iskiids.     2  vols*     iSmo.     l^f. 
*     T he  Pd&i  Road s  in  F lii i icc  f o i-  1 8 14,  JJ u b  1  isjh ed  by  A u th ori ty ,     1 8 mo.     Sft, 
^   .  A  Copious  Index  to  Fennuivi'&Liindoij^  iti  ^^nct  Alphabetical  A  rrangefuem ■ 
"^By  T*  Downtfii.     RtJyal  4c:(j.  155>— Imperial  folio,  iL  lis.  6d. 

Description  of  the  lietieat^  iin  Institution  near  York  for  liisaas  Persons. 
By  S.  Tuke.     4eo.     15s.— 8vo' Ts.  <5d. 

l!i^ur5it>Li£  10  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Ghaiiccstei,  Hereford,  Monraoullrj  an& 
Sainerbetj  in  iha  Ye^jra  1S02;  ii,  and  0.     By  J-  MalCoEm.     Royal  8vo.     XL  73> 

VOYAGES   ANt)   TRAVSLS. 

Letters  from  the  Levant;  coatainipg  Viefus  of  the  StatQ  af  Sopietv,  Moa^ 
oers,  Opinions,  and  Commerce  in  Greece,  and  several  of  the  principal  Island* 
of  the  Archipelago.     By  John  Gait.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Travels  in  the  Pyrenees,  translated  from  the  French  qf  M.  Ramon^d.  Jy 
F.  Gold.     8vo.    0s.    , 

Letters  from  Albion  to  a  Friend  on  the  Continent;  written  in  the  Yws 
1810,11,  l\and  13.     2  vols.     Small  8vo.     12s. 

"Rehilton  Histoiiqne  di^  leur  Voyage  aux  Regions  Equinoxial^  du  Nouv€iii!b 
Continent  pendant  les  Annies  1799^1804.  Par  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonp- 
land.  Tom.  1.  Partie  I.  avec  TAtlas  des  Cartes  G^ographiques  et  Physiques. 
4to.,  pap,  fiii.  3i. — pap.  vel.  SI.  12s. 

Alpme  Sketches,  comprised  in  a  short  Tour  through  Parts  of  Holland',  Flan- 
ders, France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  during- the  Summer  of  1814. 
By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo.    9s.  '  ' ''^ 


Foittgft  Dhmiti/, 


■  *  I** 

OgleSj  Duncan  j  and  CocfliiAN  have  receatly  received  from  th^  (Jontim^pft 
a  valuable  Calltcnon  of  Bouks  in  DivinitYj  purchased  on  the  f.pvt  hy  *inf  of 
their  Partners;  cfmiiibtiiJi;  of  FaLhcrs  of  the  Chuidi;  Criiical  Works;  Cgm*- 
mentiinesj  F:tnch  Seimoiis^  &c.  tikevvite  a  Few  Clasisics,  and  Miicellnneuui 
Books. — Catalogues  ct>  be  had  nt  2P5,  Hoi  born,  and  37^  Paternoster-row. 

, .  ,  Among  them  are  iheJ:Ql(qtgiftg  r,  ,  ^^  , 
Chryaostomi  Opera  Oniniaj  ed.  Benedict.  Ki  toni*  folio*  ,  , 
Auiiustini  Opera  Ouitnui,  ed.  !:k;i:ediet,  1^  torn,  i|i  Hf^  fyiiii, 
Hieronymi  Opera  Omiiia^  ^d.  Beaodict.     5  turn- folio.  i^i^i 

AtliajiutiJ  Opera  Oinui-i,  ed  Benedict.     3  tom.  foiin. '.'""*~'*^**^'^*j**^I^^W 
Calvini  Opera  Omnia.     9  to lu.  folio.  f  1        '         ,.;i  v«^^«^ 

Luther^  Woftfl.    S3  vols:    4X.0.    German.         ■•         -    i.   i.w     ^  ni^i^^r. 
Erasmi  Opera  Omnia.     9  tom.  folio.  *     'i-     '^.'    .\  ji^^tT 

Melancthoni  Opera.     4  torn,  folio.  .         .-..     <- .  .  ?     .^     ''.)i.«.s   .  \s^^^vnf\ 

-    VenemtaOpeia  Omnia.  .  25  tom.    4to.    .  »     •>  ^t? 

-  :^ferchii  Oper^.    23  torn.    4to.  ..  ,  ....''>     »    .  ^p.^ro 

>  4<>se^iKauliefi,0p«?ra.    17,  toi?^.    8vo..  .    !    ..     ,  ] -,^. 

'_    Mori  Opera  Varia.     8vo.  '      ^^ 

Jlie  Wori^s  of  Lampius,  Schulteus,  De' Moor,  Stapfev,  Kfopstdijk,  ScLI^^Sber, 
Witsius,  Saurin,  Durand)  Masilloir,  Bourdal6ue,  BouiHier,'K(tu,'B'6  iii^ue, 

r&c,&C;'&CJ   '  '  •  .        .  ,  .M 

INDEX. 
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^''"-"!~"   "••:  '      ^*  ;■■       '' ''f    Tit  "H  '"to*'^'1i^  '  •'  ^  '  fi  ^' '  no  vf.^^.i  nA 

I    .    ^O   W»      r  w.xO    o.Trni'//  .1(1    7fi>{  oifil 

TWELFTH  VOLUME  a*  ttt^  I90^RTE^]^.Y  REVI]^^. 


A.  \/     ■';•'••-   v.-'\'.n 

JEschyM,  rema As  on  the  tragedies  of,  124.         ^      ',     ^  "-^   '  t  \^ 
Agr'u;ultHre^  apcount  of  property  annually  created  by^  ^09.  4;i,0-roualit 
.  to  have  the  same  protection  as  manufactureSjj  i^i.  is^^v     .  '7^1.    rr 
Air^  capaUe  of  coQtainjnig  what  weight  of  watpr  at,th4  &;^^s^i^{i^bt;»S  tl' 
Alfieri,  character  of,  129*  ,       j.,^^  ^jijniji.    ^    -. 

Analogy^  nature  of,  examined^  304, 

^ntmafo,  influence  of  colours  ODy  1 849  lS5u     .  i  jVi>    .1,.    ;,.! 

Anjengo,  description  of,  190.  ^^  '  :^    -^  t 

-4»^efopcj,  artifice  for  catching,  334.  r     '  o 

Ancients  and  Moderns^  comparative  merit  of,  113.  ^' 

AijpmnOf  (Gherardo)  tyrant  of  Pisa,  anecdotes  of,  263,^:64.   ",         '\   ~ 
Aristophanes^  character  of,  127.  .    •     ..^y- 

Aristotle's  Logic,  Mr.  Stevt^art's  examination  of,  cppsi^^rej4«^p^r:r3«Q7i.^ 
^Acttiottf,  inventors  of  the  dramatic  art,  117* 

B. 
Bankwg  BumesSj  account  of,  number  of  public  and  private  ba^AcsL  4)5, 

Bank  Notes,  amount  of,  in  circulation,  429 — depreciatroh  of^  ac-* 
counted  for,  429,  430. 

Barrier  reefs  o{  coral  rock-,  «it-4)ie<ceatt«f- New  South  Walei,  descri- 
bed, 16,  17 — gigantic  cockles  found  there,  17-''-conjectures  on 
the  probable  formation  of  the  rocks,  18,  19- 

B<iW^(br6i^n);  of  America,  account  ofj  333.      . 

BMiifi^dndBrdfimnSy  singular  customs  of,  204^  205. 

Sheets  and  Oracias,  a  race  of  robbers,  account  of,  223^  224. 

BirdSf  notice  of^  found  in  Term  Australia,  26-^extraordinwy  birds 
nest,  27 — immense  flights  of,  ibid,  28. 

BMng  of  timber,  recommended  to  pr^ent  the  diry  rot,  238. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  479,  480. 

Bosquet  (Mr.)  proposal  of,  for  destroying  rats,  46^  463. 

:BolBntca^  jE^ocbicfioiMpf  Terra  AustraUs,  28 — 30. 

Botany  Bay,     See  New  South  ff^aks. 

Bougtjter  (M.)  improvements  of>  in  shipbiulding,  examined'  and  illfis- 
trated,  458,  495. 

Brakmitt,  anecdote  of  one,  2:^1. 

BrkiA/i  Empitt^  |MPpuld;ii'ii  of,  399— remarks  on  iti>  progressive  in* 
creastj  Md,  400 — proofs  of  diminished  mortality  in  England,  401 — 
403 — table  of  the  populiUion  of  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  403, 

J ^^404~gener3l  et^timate  of  private  and  public  property  in  Great  Bri* 

j^,  ^in  and  Ireland*  40ff — table  of  productive  property,  4S7 — f>f  sin- 
productive  property,  408— account  of  new  property  annually  ere* 
.  .   I.  J*  4  ated, 
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tures,  410,  411 — inland  trade,  411,  412 — coasting  tradd^itirf&^ 
<£sfatiB»A'^^9  tMA—^ba^imig  ^inisiBeis^;  4l>5,uj4^^^r^itijt(d|iehbrtdj 
Britain  ft<i6i  jhet  bolmm^  iWi^^f[|eBfiml<tt&c^t  ofrrpKipeji^ 
in  the  United  Kingdtov^raoi^l^^lA^  •4^4l7H^t)hal  {UOfWKt^^lUMO 
divided,  417 — 419 — prei^Hrft  9ytilekkia£  :ps>(^:.iw/mamMeKii\4!^knf^d 
number  of  paupers,  &c..tli;:B^itaM^'iilll-''HA^6^^-oonBidcff^^ 
meai^^SlisK^ishihg.tbBAi,  \4^2^4aT-^*cgXafaari9en:fdth^.pt^ 
provisions  and  rates  of  wag^in  EdglafadiaudFratee^  40%  ^'r*ttye:. 
diffusion  of  wealth  the  cause  bflhcidegcad^ticiD  el' jnecal^storacltf) 
>jnjth»iMrefidaaiiB8rinrBHt^ii,.497'^tniount  of  {sank  im4)^  inctr^^ 
lation,  429— comparative  progress  of  ^ Ac  n&ltoiial 'debt  of  B»toun, 
4dl(i«dr«')^tendiipal^«ffectt,iif  thrshtkiB^ 

Bt^aloes,  buitt*g-<tfi:&nVNorth.  America,  escribed,  S3d*-^cimouiaf-' 
-lMr^ffBrAaiadglii^of8v8M^«t«Ueld»m«de£rdmthei^  - 

Bullian^  high  price  of,  accounted  for,  429,  430.  '  '    . 

Bu(mapaiMil4a^QUd'Mmja^im  L^lHoMmdaiseSf  ddl^-^^elch  df  ftkeAdiltfw 
392-^94^remark8  on  the  different  chbracteis,  with  exttsctv^S^j 
S9U,  .  •■'  .•:   .    ■'  •    '    '.         •  M'        "-:.0 

Bwmaparfe  (Napoleon)  dishonourable  att^liifit  o£,  16  give  Fr8ndunsiqa(3 
«to<fibcMn^ev^m(|rbf  Cd(3taili  FKnders^  11,  l^^^HEutkoowUd^B^iiijf^ 
M.  Mfilte  Brun,  26/ — 269— dete^tiori  of  mistatemot^  ie)a$ilie:to 
public  edifices  erected  by  him,  52 — 56--iwhat  wodn :wBreretm^«a6^ 
ecute4  by,  or  under  his   dir^ctioi^  iifi»--5^^^odd  .jtei\^p||ft^^tlie3 
vanity  of^hi$  monogram,  59— ^fidsi^ed  the  daLte  <i£  im  h^^f*Mi^ 
note — tbe^  rei4>  nainje^  of  hirotelfi  and  ^mil^,!  240, /it«^e4^BioBiDici'aC> 
his  depositiOB) .  SAB^.  239^^i^\sthaod:  ai^  biBjmmamkvsaocgelBy,^40^y 
his  furious  speech  and  behatk>uritbAhe)OQiiiniMiotixifJihcufiiQ^ikitiV£k 
fiod^,  pn  thei^'ifttitmNtng  .thtt>pecfiMit^.of>.pttAcey  £4li-H^i^tt^ie^ 
>in«jrk8  Ibereon,  et43)  944i-^hir  ittienpew-;;  with>  Bamt;  Weiiben^fg, 
;  IMI^  246*^citoonislBiur^  atteodidg  th^^pkulotimi^  of  iFtrsB^dMf , 
f^StT^|lb$eqiiBiii:]ii»e«6din^  lofc thfe  inipciitiiBti, :g48t»t»*tniha«<^ti'fcins 
^thtrfcgtocy  at  BUpiB,  ^24^  2)&fit4r3tuiisiK€e^#l  «tbeQi|ik0£i:d[p9eilh 

t«t  Blow,  am^dightJoCth^  Buaiiaf^rto  4nilyf '951^^2)^ 
';titrQpQii^^&tof;]^pl!e()o;»:  264-f-fhis>.<rec«pCbii  <tf  .^bctemisnaiittrs 
^aiH^Qinlcii  to  aeb^  htm  .«hdbAfk:;ldr,£ifaa^(i3^5^9^^m  cbaraoltoiqfiiUurd 

/Hi^i  ^^»t«^ktitmi|HSige'tohimi]a&tfaii  Engli^mlon^  ^5fiHftlailila^n 
r£<||bo,':Ai^iii8rire€opli6tt^barei,  .^gr^SLS^T^'^i^nna^rbs^oa^^tithMBetof 

f-^qldiwpfy&fmq  Elbese  kop^mastei  iDnhkn^  £63«^ntTijgigSii£idle 
fiiKuiafaf  t«^dy4ia^ytf«^DipQlicy  mfpennittiiig.'T^piQlecm/tatifeAeHo 

^-<TTti-  ^^BcMoairiifej  J)^^  46444fa]^<v8kof 

.  ^.#Q0Orthnx^  id(ibe<AioiMtMlnr,  i46;f^H^44l69/$  i  ^e^  Ms^i^^iampaigmir* 

Cftfcrfjf^es^'fl^itkt^'bf,^  1«9^'^/-  J^i^^^^q  ^^^^  i*^  :io-.?tjaiui6y.o— dSI^— 
'*'*'     '"  Carpenturic^ 
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O0>T^4C(Blpt.)vselM*ie  fd#  gaiversu^  AiD^nda^feotn.tfiiat  Attend 

Ctmkibkl^y  ap6cHi»to£ataitiif,!in.li^a^  Igfia   i     r^i' --\.4^  ^b';!,:/ib 

Okahmen  {Ale^CBxider)  WJ^aksxif^ljtiEfi^gtM .FadSy^i*.-  (Seer IP(^i^>')rtr 
(Minded^  liabits  ©f^^'describiBd^  184, t1^^^:^.v  ■(»  ^M^^i  l-rr.  ptur-t/o-rq 
Citaatpoekg,  processor  iksciriblBd^  fiOO.L-  r    c:.'^  ('*!  :-f//  lo  i- .p;jTiil) 
Chiqmuin^  observadoiis  of»  on  tbe\^ghsk>illingua^  f66^?lMllds•««4i^c• 
.  twres^on  his  rersificaJaon,  70:  :    >-    --£11. :o— C*^^^  .noilfil 
Chaucer,  why  ob^lete^  64-'Hdmracidt  of,£5^^$-^q«lotid)ie{ift^ 
C^icilag)^  (Admiral)  remarks  on  tke  conduct 'ofv49S-»-^$7v'ii  ,?^o\ci\^ii 
Childr^fiy  sale  of  in  India,  iSfir— expi^i^]^  to  pr^ent  their  iieihgvlalr- 
dered,  217-                                      •       .     -    ^      ;  ^'.  :-- iicf  fl:rt{  ^vi)sVW9. 
OqpttttMA  Indians,  account  of,  d6S--rtheir  cndovB  j£o^ei34^^W[^r'^&i\o\s3. 
C&crr^6y  ancient  iismaiiGS  on,  125.  .   ^  '^i—ICr.     S;qc 
Clarendon  (I-iord)  character  of,  as  an  .historian,  369*  *"  'l^- — 
Clarke  iCafU)    &ee  Leais  aad  Clarke.               ^              -  ')'^^var^v^^ova 
CiWiil/sma,  ^pronurted  ih  s^ps  of  war^  bj  Mr.  Seppkigs^sinipKoveiiieats 
in^lheir'COHfettnnAion,  454,  455.                                     ^   j!  . '^.  l/I 
€&iuz#tf,heatt}f,  in  India,  184»  iirq 
OMbfufg*  Tr^ldk  of  Britain,  ac<:oitint  of,  41^.                                   v  "  )^ 
€M2sff,  g^antic,  fiiund  bn  the  coast  of  N^w  Soudi  Wales,  If.         '  '^'^ 
Of/(l,.efiG3et8^,'>«hy,m<)stkurtfal  in  hollow  places,  S9, ^4.'  v 
Oe>^(^*e^,,«in]otint  of  i^emittaxices  fcom;  to  Great  Brit^,  41&            -"  ^ 
Ci»/otoii^ififluei^of,  onnninxals^  184, 1S5.^                                    <      ' 
Col^tf^^^Dr.)  oniie  "wegltk^^ power r  and  resources  of  the  British  mnpi^e, 
^^fiSM^is  i^tirasdfi  of  ttiie  ^HipnlaAion  of  Britain,  899-t-reroafle5^en4ts 
,'l^g^ss'Ste  increase,.  4€)0'^opQ]al}on  of  Ireland,  400,  ito^e-^pfd<$fs 
?  nf  tbe^dkimH[|&^  taoitaitiynin  En^and*,  40i^sahibThj^f  the  ti^^Sts 
H^<|ilriamearst!  i6tfi?/4€@'^diro9in}sb^  mpi^lky  iti;^hf  Bptisbila^, 
ft4JGI3|;46d^laLb1e  ^  the^^Ula^cmopf'Bnilaih  and  ber  detpead^des, 
^40a>&iQ4Tte^nei'aiestihaW  ofipifixlic  kid  pritvate'pibper^  iin'Gr^t 
ai^iatftBiruiiiiiKknd^  4Q&^teble  of-pToducts^'  privdte  ptarpertjv  ^<lA>7 
l)ufiiilpradta:^iM[piSTfe^^.pn){Hcti]^,  !4^             of  pnl^  pt-opdrrjr^f^es 
^(miio6oiilrt«f:ne\t  pcopeb^aMHrn^bf  c^saAxd^  40$^— aK^ionltq«re,l4^, 
/i4iOH4f»i&^^  mnecab^  i^nd  mttnhifaotiiFeB,'  41(V  4ti'*^^M^aid  ttieufe, 
loi4d^ci412H^coastk]^ltI«de,($I2-T^MlQnes,'  4l34K»08es:^liy  thei^fb- 
,  il'j^lessS^  tkei  IBritisb  ifibheries  iha»  beienIretaBdtMl^41,4M^ia£iouiit  o^i^e 
oiaUiiii^:^hirinesfc,'^S4^6Hi4minriiier  (of  ip          atiA  pdvat^ifianlM^^  4i5, 
nkld£iri<^amount^i0£:3'^toitlBiice6r.4oini  ^e  pekHHes^r4^6-*^gei|e«al  ic- 
count  of  property  created  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  y)^p  1^12 
l(>l%>4ifi^>41!i^f4iQ^wkAt)iiiailner  ^ftfaa^i'property'isvdwicted^Mxiorig  the 
va«|f^^^>tsfaiaii»y^)lfii7'^  )4184^<^^ 

bourers  and  their  incomes,  419-!-jVnproductive  labourers,  ibid. — re* 
jnarks  on  these  tables,  420— nuipbein?f  piwpji;^fff§gr^Mf|  Ac^i44r^ 
— 4267-examinalion  of  the  present  systffl^,  ojfj  j)9qf,]^>v§ii j^l-n-th^ 
-.  ^•»>^,.t-^  A  >  increase 
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^iucrea^iti  the  jirice  o£  iKi!  necei^anes  of 'li(V>  ^i'"  ^'  the  in-^ 

'_ctease  iif  pupa'^J  4^~(?oniparisdii  of'thp  jfpT?c^  :.    .     .^joiia,  ^iid^ 

^iii^tfie  *^^x^.Diutiuii  ot  com.  424'— thb  prbtixLiciri  of  irtano^cttiPes 
'  ou^lit  to  ht  i-Xftrnrffii!  tu  ii^^Jic^uliufe;  425/4*25— the  bri-eased  tal- 
'tureand  u&e  iif  |jt>Ut'6cb  s**0!lld  prolmbly  ilech^a^c  the  nuinbei^'of 
jiatt^m,  '4!J7T--t^  UlfrusJ^  \vcallh  the  cause  of  the  degridadon 
'' ar,moir4i'  AfiraU.'^fe  of  society,  427,  428— aihdtint 

.ijf  b^nlk  imi^io  C?r€tifiitiUB/-tlZ^~depredatioii  of  wad  high 

'jinc^  tSf  litililoiTAc^^opntei  forj  4?y,  430— the  wisdom  of  suspending 
^^  cash  |)4y}nents  ppveil,  450— coltlpal'atl^  e  progrciss  of  increase  of  na* 

tiotijil  debt,  431^  flofc^— beneficial  effecu  of  the  sinking  ^nd,  4S2: 
C^tHe^l  (Grt^ciatJ^  remarks  on  the  licentiousness  cf,  1 37^— of  Aristo- 

C^te/t/d.,'  utieli  ftrit  .transported  to  Batanv  ljay»  30,  51— mortaflty 
among  t!itia,  33— desperate  robberies  an  J  orhcr  criraes  of,  33,  34— 
'I'nianv  t^sciipe  into  the  ivfjods,  and  perisli,  35^ — the  policy  of  baiiidi- 
^  ihg  tliejiv  tlntiier  cnuijitlered,  40,  41'-propoiial  to  shfp  themofFlor 
America,  42  — or  hei>e  fte  i  al  ly  em  ploy  them  in  ccr  k  i  v  a  1 1  n  g  u  ur  waste 
•'  lithtls,  45,  43 —bow  disposed  of,  on  their  paiisage  to,  and  arrival- at 

Bouny  Bay,  44,45.  ^ 

Corat  loctsf  on  the  coasl  of  New  South  Wales,  de^cribedj  16^,  i?* — 

conjecttirea  on  their  probable  formation^  18,  19"  ■^■^j 

Ctin/p  in  what  m aimer  trroniid   in  Indiaj   186^ — efl^cts  prprohibltingili 

exportation  Cijnbidered,  424,  ' 

Carrifi/lc,  remarks  on  tiie  tragedies  of,  130<  ,  '  '^*   "!"^':^.'!  ;' 

r   --^y::  n.  J      expediency  rind  propriety  of,  stat^^,  V55 — l^. 
Cowper,  passages  of  Homer  translated  by,  compared  with  t|i^sfe  tratit 
lated  by  Pope,  with  remarks,  86 — 87.  .     '  '  .,* 

Qre^ent'Snake  described,  191.  •    >    i;  -    ^  .t-  v-  > 

Critic^  ought  to  be  animated,  with  what  spirit,  ^15.  '      -  .  -^r  /] 

(JunmMgham  (J-  W.)  TJie  Velvet  Ci/ifhion,  433--difficulty  of  introdkicW 
humour  into  the  service  of  religion,  idicf.  4^4— plaii  of  ^^€i  wo^^ 
435,  436 — character  of  Vetusta,  437 — of  Selina,  Mujoster,  and 
Berkley,  438,  439-^bfcneficial  tendepc^.of  the  \Vork,  440Trvindicar 
tioB  of  the  w^itiiigs  of  Hooker,  444.  '  .«.^    .,    ^      ?''r\'^^ 

Btimmni,  remayksqa  th#  v^f^fioation^Q^  ;??^r  80t^tt9j^'<>WJ^  Krf,Wl^lP^ 
.    dibert,  7^,7S^  -    -     .      r  o:  '...,.;....ij.T;o  -uibn^;!  ,«.aVA 

Da^flrgow,  ail' ItiiHaBvHlage<,iiotic9<rf,  (84^^  i  .in.'fd  j  ^  j.>:.>m,s 
jDe^^  fiV«rfi9»pOvp»ogressW^!inQrf»3fii(>fjv4ai,;>«^...^  ,  t  -^-r.^inrvYu 
fieeem^^jovQvnar  of  the  Maumttms^  cru«lpi>i^uct.,9f  tQ»jC9^ilK\fJw 

deis,  6+— lO^        ....  ..  j  ,M  ,  „.,r  to  -.;;n  r.-mi 

I>e«^aw(S^r  Jo^n),  rem^irks  an^th&.v^r5ificai49n^  oj,  7^^-  j  d  ;..  ^..>Tn 
Depots,  for  prisonws  of  war,  salubrity  of,  401,4i02..  .;  i-"T|i.h 

Dew,  ejects  of  the  radiation  oif  heat  ia^u^^»g.i|^  S^T^t^^f^f^^it^f^r^^^^ 

tain  substances'  for  cetawingN  ihf  Q^ — tl^r-CQCoapetricaV^^^H'^NHi^.i?^ 

ofdew,  (H— 96'. 

thvinatioji, 
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i^yvwfl^fewz,  c^fipusniethuda  of  in  ladiii,  20^.  ^   .^      irtJ 

i}/'awa,not  kupwn  to  the  ancieni  E^ptiaiis,  Parsidnsi  or  Arai)mr?s,^)(l5 

i>pr  (or  many  L'tnUnieii  a.fLer  the  establishment  of  chiisuanity,  iW,— 

J.  .knayvu  in  theSouUi  Seaiblands,  116''— and  in  Indiaj  I'fiiil.— dm  thea- 

'tncal  attempts  oftbe  miidernsj  in  the  13th  century,  ilfid, — At^nmns 

,lh^- inventors  of  the  dramatic  art,  H7 — excdknce  of  the  dramatic 

.literature  of  SpLiin,   ibid, — hnliana,   inventors  of  tlit   opera,  US — 

J ,  causes  of  th e  i in p t  r fe c  u o ns  of  th e  G  c nn a.n  stage,  ibid,  —exam i n a^iaii 

of  the  principles  of  dramatic  cftVct,  U8,  1 1 9— account  of  the  Gre* 

.  cfan  theatres,  120— -re marks  on  the  Ube  tif  masksj  131 — myihologii^al 

'subjects,  why  empluyed  in  Grecian  t  raged  jes^  121 — l^S — remarks  on 

the  itFagedies  of  ^schylus,  134 — on  the  chorus,  125— onlhe  irage- 

diesof  Sophocles,  125,  126 — and  of  Euripides,  12()— licentiouijneas 

of  the  Greek  comeHies,  1'27-^charactfcr  of  Aristophanes^  f6/(/»—draina 

of  the  .Ronians,  tbid,  12S— Italian  drama,  128 — characters  ofMetAs^ 

tasio  and  Alfieri,    129 — ^ French  dramatists,  ibid.—  remarks  on  Cor- 

neiliCr  130 — Racine,  ibid — Voltaire,  i///f/. — deft^ct's  of  French  drama, 

iSl — Moli^re,  ibid. — peculiar  character  of  the  Spaiiish  and  English 

^  drama  vindicated,    13^,   133 — view  of  the  learning  and   "enius  of 

Shakspeare,  133^  i34^remarks  on  Uh  Othello,  135— and  Mac^ethj 

136 — probable    reason  why    Shakspeare    introduced    ssupernatttral 

beings,  137^ — character  of  Falstafi,  138 — state  of  the  ErigUsh  draroa 

between  the  time  of  Shakspttare  and  Dry  den,  13^ — remarks  on  his 

^r  plays,  140 — 'peculiar  character  of  the  Spanish  drama,  l40 — Lope  do 

Vega,  141— Calderon,   141,  MS — origin  of  German  drama,  143 — 

remarks  on  Lessing,  ibid* — ^on  the  plays  of  Goethe,  144 ^character  of 

the  pUiys  of  SchiHer,  145. 

Drayton,  versification  of,  remarks  on,  70,  71. 

Dryden's  Plays,  remarks  on,  140. 

Dry-rot  in  timber,  cause  of,  230 — 233 — account  of  remedies,  and  ex- 
periments for  curing  it,  ^35 — 237 — boiling  of  timber  recommended, 
231, 
I)^^ar^fl^,  specimen  of  the  Divine  Week  of,  with  remarks,  75 — 77* 

'--  .      ;    •  'E.    .       . 

Earth'hathy  successfully  used  for  the  scurvy,  365. 

East  India  Company's  civil  servants,  state  of  in  1765,  183. 

JiSckeloots,  an  Indian  tribe,  funeral  rites  of,  353,  354. 

^fiidKht^d'^altBxis^;  retnatks  on' the  confusion  between,  3i5^>^3l7. 

Elba,  landing  of  Buonaparte  at,  258-^his  reception  there,  258;  259 — 

anecdotes  of  his  conduct  thcta,  "862— *264 — bold  reply  of  an  Elbesd 

ironmaster  to  him,  265 — revolution  there  in  1^8,  26^3,  264. 
jBngW/,.pa^fe  of  thedkttinished  mortality  in,  404*-pric(es  of  provisions 
.  and  rates  of  wages  in  England  and  France  compared,  422,  423'^pro- 

gress  of  ship-burldittg  thiere,  from  the  conqiiesc  to  the  present  time, 

447—449.  1    .         .  . 

jfeW/^^ifds,  rertaarks  on  the  tragecHes  of,  126. 
Mu^ce  <Rev.  J.  C.>  Lett^  from  Fdris;  remarks^  on,  47. 
JSvidtnce,  superior,  of  mathematkal  demonstrafti^  considered,  299?  300 

examination 
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3.%  i^iHrtP.  *i^. 

I  ;j.  ,[).;.  -:.  :  1   -.li  -  :i    ■•»■:  :■    ''   ^i  '■•.'        ;  •-.   .  •        .  .  ;  r.'. 

-^IC  V)  c-y  )'j(]i  '"'jr  i'luf  '..'^  .   .  t%  *        .     ■     ..  .'         •  ;.  .-.i^ 

fflll^,  tremendous  of  the  Missouri,  340, 

FuAtnex  (British)  flCCDunt  of,  4J5.  Their  progtes*,  why  retarded;  4!4^ 
flinders  (Cajttmn  Mafthra:)  Voyage  to  Term  Ai/sfraiis,  1.  account  of  ^Jis 
stiffen ngSj  ?A,^ birth  aiid  nautical  educatiun,  ii. — eat ly  excursiotr*  of 
^i^sccr^ciy,  *^— embarks  oti  his  ^royage  m  the  Investigator,  3 — progress 
^^  «f  the  voyage^  ill'-— arrivtrs  at  Botany  Bay,  4-— embarfes  on  board  llie 
'^        "  -..     —     -...  ..     f  on  a  corat  reef,  ifr, — tfe- 

-  wreck  of  the  Cato»  5^ — 
he  Bridgewaler,  i^.— peri- 
^'  iom  voyage  to  Port  Jackson  in  an  open  boat,  6^n^tiirns  to  his  CJtjvv 
*  ion  the  s^aud  bank,  7 — importance  of  planting  cocoa  nur<  in  the  islands 
of  tht!  Great  South  Sea,  7j  8 — resumes  hfs  voyaj^e  in  theCumberlaiul 
ichooner,  8— touches  at  the  Mauriiiu?;,  and  is  detained  as  a  spy,  iB,^ 
cruel  and  dishonourable  treat mrnt  of  him  by  De  Caen,   8,  9,  %0 — 
fufferings  of  Cnplain  Flinders  s  faithful  servant,  JO— dishonesty  of  tfce 
French  government  in  giving  French  names  in  M,  Pemns  voyage  of 
discovery  to  places  discoverer  I  by  Captain   Flinders,  11,  12,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  M.  Make  Brun^  'ZG? — ^2(j9^Captain  Flinders  libe- 
rated, 1^— his  lamentable  death,  i^.—pUn  of  his  work,  13— summary 
of  hii.  discoveries,  14,  15,  id— description  of  the  Barrier  Reefe,  16", 
17 — gigantic  cockles^  17 — remarks  on  the  probable  formalioi^  of  the 
roral  rocks,  18,  I9^«c count  of  the  Gnlph  of  Carpentaria,  20— fre- 
<juented  by  Malay  navigators,  21 — chaiacter  of  the  natives  of  the 
northern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  22,  23— of  those  of  Port  Jack* 
bon,  24? — notice  of  Kangaroo  island,  25— tjest  means  of  civilfstng  ihe 
V  rode  inhabitants,  li.— muliiplicify  of  tongues  m  the  same  country^  26 
—  hirds  peculiar  to  it,  ib- — extraordinary   bird's  nest,  27 — iinmefise 
-  ^ij»hts  of  birds,  28 — botanictil  productions  of  Terra  Australis^  28^^59 

— ^exlruordinary  pitcher  plant,  29,  30— execution  uf  the  workV-ffi.^ 
Forbes  (J  a  i  nes)   0  rknfa  I  Memoi  rs^   1 80— ca  u  se  of  b  i  s  p  u bl  i  cat  i  ort ,  1  i  1 , 
lSi2— state  of  the  East  Company  s  civil  servants  in  17^5,  !83-^Ho€Tefe' 
of  the  vjibge  of  Dflsfagonj  la^—heat  of  Indian  climate,  itf:—-h^itl^ 
of  a  chamcHfjn,  iS4j  185— account  of  the  whip  snakfr,  185-^rWdikn:' 
granaries,  and  mode  of  grinding  cum,  186— -the  author's  excttfi^ori  to 
i^^uratj  IS6,  187 — anecdote  of  a  Mogul  widow,  187 — brief  accoiini  of 
Goa,  1  SS^preient  state  of  Calicut,  189 — description  of  Anjeiigo,  l;90j 
^wid  of  the  crescent  snake,  19 1  — depredations  of  the  termite  ahis,  iBC^^^ 
regeneration  of  the  Rajah  of  Triivancore,  iD  I— narrow  escape  of  the 
.^anthor,  16*— degradation  of  the  Hindoos,  19^ — wretched  state  of  th^ 
Tovier  cast^,  i9tt— depravity  and  cruelty  of  the  higher  orders,  I94, 1^5^ — 
infciance  of  diabolic  murder^  lOj—^iilt"  nf  children,  196— a  [.count  of  a 
cast  pf  cannibals,  ag-T%fteWB^^  fiowJ/fgF,  ty^^^^^Mj^ 

^    "^  tioii 
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champoeing  of  horses,  ib.--y^\\^^^^m?i}<^\9iin\^hm^^^ik— 
anecdotes  of  their  sagacity,  apjlr^^^^im  fe^j'^^.^ifi^M^^ft 
army,  202,  203— extor^i9]ps  qf  I^gftZl^h^^y^^4JT^7MI\g^to<^^ 
of  the  BhawJ^.,,aH*;  9Rtoy^2ft4„T?^d5t:TTftWf«A9^^fe^ 
an  Indian  monsoon,  206,  207 — the  author  returns  to  England,  and 
thence  to  India^  209 — account  of  an  extraordinary  species  of  Me- 
dusa, 208— curious  mode  of  Hindtfo  diyinalign,  209 —melancholy 
anecdote  of  an  English  Jesuit,  210 — 212— ^crpe^fs^  giiardians  of 
-^.^treasureis  in  the  East »  212,213 — ratschief  done  by  monkeys,  2l4— 
I «. anecdotes  of   those  unimaL,  214,  215— anecdotes  of  Mr.  Forbe^'s 
^^.-inethod  of  admiiiktering  justice,  21 6— treasure  found   by  a  Ulind 
e,man,  z6-— efforts  to  prevent  inikaticide,  217-'anccdotc  U'  a  R^h- 
poot,  218^exlraordinary  account  of  a  Hindoo  devotee,  2 J.9—*ii^ u- 
.,«nce  of  Hindoo  superstition  considered*  220— anecdote  of  a  Bra.h- 
,  niin,  22!— the  author's  concessions  to  the  HjLQdooiS,  222--account  of 
Y  t^e  Bheels  and  GracitiSj  a  ruce  of  robbers,  223,  224 — accouirt  pj'jiis 
^..departure  from  Dhuboy,  225 — honourable  tribute  tp  ^fs'Jgtp^Tity^ 
t   22G~iiuraber  of  Europeans  who  died  in  India^  227.  -     ,    >  ':> 

FrcRch  army^  departure  of,  from  Mo^ico,  4S,9^ their  retreat  a»d  suffer- 
ings, 490—492 — ddeat  and  flight,  408,  499.  ,  ,  ^ 
French  natiorij  influence  of  the  revolution  on  the  character  of,  6G^|t?n 
Funeral  Rites  of  the  Echeloots,  333,  354*                                .,  ,,-,m»i^ 
Fungi^  account  of,  found  on  timber,  231,  232,                          vMOjdb 

^{^Ucs^  Greek  ^nd  Roman^  structure  of,  447-  '•(  A^v^ 

^(^ktti  (Edward)  MkccIianeoM  Works  of^  3^S^  re  marks  on  his  p&r^er* 
j,(^on  of  history  into  a  vehicle  lor  infidelityj  370 — 373 — ^ex tracts  froHi 
^^bis  journal,  374,  375— character  of  \m  iMemoir  of  himseif,  '^^75 — re- 
^^^cctioos  on  the  neglect  of  his  studit^s  at  the  universityt  376 — he  be- 
^jl^Qmes  a  catholic,  377 — embraces  protestantism,  379—381 — visits 
sj^o(i;afre,  580— embmces  infidelity,  382 — reception  of  his  decline 
^fand  FalJ,  3  S3 — ^  honest  better  of  Mr*  W  hi  taker  to  him,  ib^ — courtly 
^J^Lt^f  of  War  ton,  384— chamcier  of  Gibbon*!  epistohiry  corrtispon- 
^idence^ i6.' — reniarks  on  hi&  studies,  3S5,  38(>^  and  on  tlie  indecencies 
admitted  into  hi:;  liisiory,  387,  3SS — admirable  critique  of  Protestor 

^Pors*in  on  itj  389 — Gibbou's  inlidclity  accounted  for,  390^1  fii  1  c%^-,;l 
6oa»  brief  account  of,  188.  :^C- .  a  v 

Qckeit  (M,)  obUqae i:idltig  tecommended  by,  for&trengthctiing  ah»ps,4S7- 
Gotike^  observations  on  the  plays  of,  Jt44.  _ 
Grmarks  (Ind  ian)  n  ot  i  c  e  o  f,  1 86\ 
^^recmt  theatres,  accpunt  of,  J  20 — ^HS-^He^iiQUsnesE  of  ihs  Crfctaa 

it^medy,  i27*    .  -  1     ..     :  "     • 

CuTf^  M  C^rpet>tarm  desciih«edr  ^OW^requentied  by  .|iiaUy  isaviga- 

.,W/Jflrv,       •  .      .    ;  '    .   ,    .   1...   ri-'.,,   .   ■ 

4^  H^mm^nug  pr  tM  Jstrologer,.  5Ql^fabl€  of  the:  i\ovel,  with  extracts, 
_502— ^6— objections  to  and  dei'ects  in  the  work,  507,  508* 
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Ste;  (Aaron)  oUen-atrons  of,  mi   tli6  Eufglisliinri^Wge,  SS^feWntrks 

thereoiK  S4,  aiid  dn  hiVbldnk  ver$^,  82:  '        ,     ■  - 

Mihdoos,  degrcUlfifion  Df/T95— WfetcKed  ^tnt*^  of  the  Jo^er  dft^ts,  l^O— 
h,  J^y^P^^y  ^"^^  criighy  of  tfie  liigher  order*,  Tc)4^  l<Ji— fwstant-e  of 
.j^,?'^bolie  imir4en  196-^5rile  of  chihlreH,  iL^hcconni  of  a  eas*  of 
io  ^n  k  ^^'-^  t/-^,~ficccft((tt  of  the  Mahrattas  and  their  drmy,  1^*^200 
^ '^— Siiiffiikr  ctiStotxis  of  the  Bhaufs  and  Hrahmins,  204,  205— curious 
^  fcfi&tibE  of  Hbtfoo  divihnrioTi,5?0^— plan  atfopfed  to  prevent  hrfanficide 
aiftohg  the  "Hiiltldb  worsen,  217— remarks  on  iheiltfluenci;  of  Htth^oo 
,  Siiper&trtion,  21*9— 221  — prudeirt  concessjtmg  mArfc  to  ihtm  by  Mr. 
^^I'prfcles,  25:>— nccoiailt  of  the  Bheeh  and  Gracias.  a  race  of  robbers. 

pomer-j  coiiiparatWe  observations  on,  as  translated  hy  Gowper  and  Pope, 

1&5— 87^trkhs1stefl  mto  prose  by  Macpherson,  S5* 
^oofia\  vindicat^ou  of  the  doctrinal  sentimf'nfs  otV*40,  441. 
^ufhe^  charictier  of,  as  ati  historian,  S6g,  370. 

Iccy  {ormeA  in  warm  climates  by  the  radiation  of  heat,  96.  ^ 
incontSsei  of  produollveand  un^Foductive  labourers,  tei>lp  q{^  41^  4^. 
Infmticide^  expedient  for  preventing  in  India,  217.  , . .      j  •.. 

I^ideUip  of  Gibbon,  remarks  pn,  390.  .       . 

Inland  Trade,  British  account  of,  41 1, 412. 
ire^n</,  population  of,  400,  note-         .,  -i      .     *--': 

Jesuie  (Englwh)'  raelanc^y  aTiecd4?tc  pt  oac,  210—212.    ., .  /. 
iJohisfm  (Dr.)  remarks  on  sorpe  definitions  of,  446.  .  .   ,, ,       :'.,,; 
Jtwiiec,  Mr/ForbesV  method  of  .administering  in  Wi^a,  21^1.,  ,.       J 

K.     -  .  >-     ■'  ,^  '•.  ..•^' 

Kangaroo  Island,  Tioi\Qe  oi,  25.  '  »    n- .!  ^j.^v^^.x 

Kutusoff  (Printe)  character  of,  476,  477— his* ^HteTy»lti»dm<»^'t^ 
,    Russian  campaign,  481.  -  .    -        .,    >    ,  .         ' .  w»iv  \v,^ 

Labaume  (Eugene),  Campagne  de  Bmsk^  466-7rj'^ari^  W»^479n\v^^ 
*       Russian  campaign,  470—472.  ,      .;     i  ..:.!/  IJi  /X  <^vJ^^^ 

Labourers^  table  of  productive  and  unproductive,  aij^^tJlii^j;  i^ff^pj'^^i^i^ 

Lauguc^s^  influence  o£^  on  th«  p<iM?try  of  ^very  cpuojU^fo^^ 
man'B.remarks  on  the  English  langu^e,  60 -r^ta^f; pf  ^e  Eng^jy lan- 
•  gURge  under  the  Tudora,  69Tr-Engiwih  language  un^tJo|^hp,>;'a;peter 
^verseSj'T^^remarks  onjt'by  Aard?^  Hill,  83^34,,     ,     ^  •  .u./iiA 
i,eflifc»iiTi'*hip«,  piteNtented  by;Mrv.8eppto3;»'s  jgyprQvenp^tiJnif^^ 

chitecture,  454,  455.  ^   ~  r. 

Lessin^s  dramatic  works,  observatl^is  on,  143.  . , 

S^i  317-t-nurab«r  of  th^.p.*r>y),  a^4  comnr\^ncer[ie?\l^  <|r  tpeif^^ 

mountaili 


ney,  319 — difficulties  attending  it,  320 — account  f^  ^-  Wi^?^Jtl3^^^' 
■flF.  321-— d^soia-tion^  by  the:J^all;pox^Tp(m^{lje^J^      ^^^^ 
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ambftg  tlie  Ynnktom,  a  tribe  of  tUe  Sioux  natlpn,  ^23— ^'entr^r{^ln- 
^J^l:^L  given  to  the  eTCploren  bj  the  T^iqus,  another'brancii  ot:  il^ 
Sit/ux,  324— singular  establisihmtJfit  of  th^ir^$  ftu^  keepifi^  rlie  pca^ce^ 
^^SS^^^-liMimersof  the  Riccaras,  iL  32fi— curious  tradition  Guncerhi^^ 
.(.  hiio  lovers,  326^^mauners  of  the  Maj^dans,  Ahijuhaways,  aTH)  ]^IitV 
.  .  setarees,  32/,  323— iheir  cruel  treatment  of  tbt.'ir  uivcs,  3'2J3— fukl 
,,ilcadiiion  of  their  orii^in,    329— singuh^r  garoe^  .'^^^^^F^'^^i^fXt  ^^ 
.curing  eyes  affected  by  froist,  iL — buftV^Q  huntinf^,  331— ape t>u  lit  of 
the  American  brown  bear,  333— lutifice  fur  taking  jiptel^^p^iSf,  and 
btrfikloesj  334— nt^tice  of  the  mountain  sbeep*  ;^i.  33^— remarks  a» 
<^tiie  barbaraus  names  given  to  places  by  the  traveU*tfi«  33^,  3^6^- 
{laey  arrive  at  the  Missouri  rivefj  S^^6- — romantic  scenery'of  the  cjiftk 
described  J  337,  33  S—^  dangerous  situation  of  the  travellers^  33S — 
^  ^ti^mendous  &lis  of  the  Missouri,  340— danger  of  Captain  Lewis,  S^l 
— i-a  ji  i  d    tor  re  n  ts  J    34^ — ex  n  ao  r  il  i  n  ary  e  x  j)l  ci^i  o  n ,   3  43  —  s  u  n  -  fi  o  U'  er 
seeds  used  for  ibod^  344— tremendous  pasii  of  (lie  rocky  ni<u!iUaisi, 
r345^fhe  travellers  arrive  at  the  source  of  the  ^^Dssonn,  547 — meet 
with  the  Shfi^hont* esj  a  tribe  of  the  Snake  Indians,  ^'^.— their  manners, 
ib,  348 — their  curious  mode  of  manUJacturihg  shields,  349^— and 
manner  of  dress,  350— m)sinners  of  t^  Sokulks/  SS^h^ntvAtitutd^^ 
salmon  in  the  Orcg^tt,  tft^.— ftinerftll  r\m  of  the  Bcbtflootsv  353?  ^^ 
— 4he  tfavellers  arrive  in  sight  of  the  Western' Oceare,3d5-^m3nnels 
of  the  Indians  of  the  coast,  326--singu1aV  nvode  of  o<btaiiling  Wa|>Moo 
or  the  Arrow-head,  357-^c6ilitt!^Fce  ofthfe^tribes-on  theOregab^  3^7^ 
358— their  manufactures  and  usages,  359 — inftuenoc  a«d  treatment 
of  the  vvromen,  36(J— effecft  of  the  Ajt'  erade,  362— returtit  of  the  trA- 
tellers  homeward,  3^-^ntanners  of  the  Cbopuhtiish  Indians,  363^-*- 
curious  nujnit  of  dressing  meat,  ib. — bold  eTtperiment  \^jth  the  vapoixr 
bath,  364,  365— earth  bath  usedrfor  the  scurvy,  365 — return  of  th« 
voyagers  home,  366* — 368. 
dW^^I^C^j'flO  at  Paris,  notj[ce  of,.  47.  ^ 

iice«/i()i«;2e55  of  the  Greek  comedy,  150.  ^ 

Logic  of  Aristotle,  Mr.  Stewart's  examination  of,  considered,  302 — 

307~nature  and  pritioiples  of  inductive  logic,  308 — 312* 
^^Spe  df*f^egdi  char^cftwof  ♦hd'^li^ttiatk  woripsol,  141.   .;  .  .  .,  \ 

Ijoids  XVI11.  visit  ofi  to  Notre  Daime,  5^,  52v-  .  r  r    ;  ,     .  .. 

'l^*t#^i^.y  dx^Htttent^-of;  on  fbe>seaioi(iiiig.oftit|ib«r^23^^  037- 
Lwjfm  (Gaptafn)  Precursor  to  an  eaopose  oit^  Forest .Tree»  and  Timhery 
» -1»:^--Vymjtr^-6ir  th€^^  applicN»t4w!{of.  disappeiuteil  pnojrcjto>rs  to  par- 
"JlWr^i;,^^28^-Hbltmders  of  Ih^^^avthor  fiXjboscri,.  2£9^T*9utj«ffJ^,dis- 
'*idii^ed'bj^'hrtn,  'i6V  28§AM?a1is^  of nhd  4ry.i7yitr\ki  ship,. , 230-1-233 — 
advantage    of   whfter-feHed  ^  timbeii",    £34«-^reihedies  «inp|0yt;4   for 
:'^''6^tiYi^^^y^ift6ti  f235/'a36^adcount  <if  tMn  >LMkin'8-«xpewi|«e»,^, 
^     237.        ,  «  ..     .  *i     ,-.  :,M.   .  . 

^    ^  ,.  '-'-•     Mv-   .  '■•-    .,      .,•■..   ..■• .^ 

Hf^pk^f^Sdifs  O&iaVi,  n^M^rkl^dh,  ^4^tniiisliit«d  Homei'  in^d  ^ose^,85w 
iH'aka^^  an'lhdian  t^b^  bf  th^13ioux  tt^titol*^  rttvagies  1  of:  th€  smallpox 
"^tit,6ii.g;  230,  2SM. 

MaB^attU  ariny,  picturt  of,  199;  200— *d«5ol«tioiw<»iiB^by<it,  202,<K)3. 
^"*       ''  Mahratta 
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5S6  fKDUX.  Jan. 

Muhmfta  wife,  duties  of^  200. 
^"^Malte-Bmn  (M.)  ackiiowletl|;<is  the  dislimiiMt.ltlfeiii^  ofoAeLFrtnch 
*■     government  to  deprive  Captain  Flindere  oi^ihethmaiutx^'tibdtjJhco^ 
^''     veries  matleby  bim,  267—^69.  - ''     Lmj.  iL« n^J^i 

'IMtirdiins^  a  tribe  of  Indians,  Accounts  of,  dS7'>  ^^'^tkeiir  cfqcd'tyeat- 
''"  raciitof  their  wives,  3^8— curious  traditic^  ^espeoting'tbiKk)iBigin^ 
•'C'    329 — smg^ilar  game  played  by  1  hem,  33(X   '      :   .-.  X;  u- .i.^iii  d? 
*^Manu}d€tHr€S^  account  ot  propert)*  created  by*  410^  411*     C'..   .->- 
Masks,  remarks  on  the  use  ot^  in  the  ancient  stage,  121..      i  .     . 
Mediim^  extraordinary  species  of,   described,  208 •  '   >.  v  / . 

MeiastdMO^  character  of,  129-  .  •  ... 

Methodismy  remarks  on  the  tendency  and  danger  o^  .442,  443-r^p|K)- 

sition  to  Lord  Sidmouth's  act,  443,  444. 
Mines  and  Minerals^  account  of  property  created  by,  410,  411. 
Missouri  river,  romantic  cliffs  of,  33 7»   338 — dangerous  sitti^ftc^  of 
JVfiefJKfaji  tr^Yellei;s  there,  339— tremeuious  ^a*ls  df,  ^6— itibid 
.   tbrreutis  lij^  their  vicinity,  342 — tremendous  rocky  mountaihs,  345^ 

source  of  the  river  discovered,  347. 
Jlfogw/ widow,  anecdote  of,  187.  •   '-':  ^ 

Moliere,  remarks  on  the  comedies  of,  130.  '    ^'   '''^^ 

Monkiest  anecdotes  of,  in  India,  214,  215. 

Monsoon  (Itidian),  tueraftndmis  dpva^jtotions  of,  206^  9Q7'  < .,   ^    ^^kwWX 
Moral  character  of  the  lower  classes,  dQgcadaiioA.pf,  9ausjp4-RKjH^ 

diffusion  of  wealth,  427f. 428*  ^      >  v  V  ^-^lv  .tv^ 

Mortalitt/,  dhninisbed  in  England,  401 — diminution  <4  4|)  ,^)ie^^{tisli 

navy,  402,  403.  .V     ..;<».  iX 

MqscOj  description  of,  previously  to  th^  enii:ance  q|  t}je  f?5^0^)*^^^ 
487 — remarks  on  its  burning,  4&2— siccpunt  of  it^  ,c^)]^a£f^Q$^j483! 
— Its  present  state,  500.  OB  1   S'^  i 

MmntdnofLiitie  Spirits  d&iQT'i];»dy.$2^^i  .,         t     •  i^  %:.i^i^/ .w\ft'l 
Mountain  sheep  of  North  America,  notice,  of,  334^  33^t ,  j ; uu  oMsia 
Myers  (Iho.)  Essay  on  improving  the  Q(m^tim p/iheJ^mi^^S^'^^ 
^Mythxihgy,  why  employed  in  the  Gp^cia©  Jf^ftiie5iA*i^fT7rW|»l3i 

JfTafional  Debt,  progressive  increase  of,  43^1>  ndte.  ^  >  1!:^— 8^  iQiirm 
^KaxJid  Architecture,  probable  origin  and  prdgP6M^f^i44dl^<Hm^}M|th|y. 
Chinese,  446,  447— of  the  Greeks  and  Romailft,  Mt-j^a^^jmk  o^ 
in  England  from  the  conquest?  to^l&e^freseMtiwej.i^y^S^-^l^^ 
provements,  introduced  in  it  by  Mr.  Seppings'^-^45^^  4hMiIb  Ml  ad- 
vantages, i6.  455 — ^proofs  df-its  dn^ri<H^ty,'4i3^465Hit{rii^n94v^1^ 
improvement  recommended  by  M.  Gobert^  4«9ig(<«*'^iSipAQn9HJirt 
458— by  Mr.  Snodgrass,  45^,  and  by  Mi  GiioignAi|^4fi^a9b  of 

]jfavy  of  Britain,  diminished  mortality  Jin^  4f^  4&wi*  a  ^^ai^i^q  adi 

Necessaries  of  lifej  increase  in  the  price  of,  no  cause  of  t|^ ji^CdiKed 
number  of  paupers,  422.  >       ;    \        ii  s  Ja )  si^a»^^ 

Nefw  South  Wales,  voyage  of  Captain  Flindcav  te^  l^^^ib  .^asHllbll^Bo- 
tany  Bay,  4— descripliQli  <xf  thiT  Ffirrifrr  Rimfaj  Iffj  If -[iftt)>jfn>|fii 
on  their'formation)  IS,  )9-^cfaaf^tn:<>fftbe  natives  of  ^^ebfifeotbieni 
part,  22,  23— of  those  of  Port  Jackson,  24,  ^5— notitiii^  ^f'TTitiMft — 
nl%pd,  25-^b^t.  sieans  of  oivilisiog  dw  BC^k«%vf6jR*«i9fc^j^^  of 
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robberies  and  other  crimes  coii^ite^  ^^  fj^,^^}^^|rri(B|^c;9^e  in 
iB3«^i9paiii€mAi4e<liie  .tyo^^i^n^rpei^ibr^^^  8<[H0t%§|if%us^i^ 
i!i^(Br<taEl(;^thfn|pce|9;fS^  Qf  ,ll|€i  ^U^«i36^'^w|?€iJpj(jod'^«it(>  ofp^  set- 
tlement at  Norfolk  ialaDd|37-rrri)ifPgve69ive  iippr^|^i«#t)^MS>ttbe'09^ny> 
38,  39-T-CQ!*irieiWtiQii9  OR:  tb^  ^pSlif||5t«rf  bawling  CQ.Qvi^»jl,hi|i^r, 
M,  41— 'SuggieslijCSM ibr:  itS;fti?tb?ii?fHx^ovei^e*t,  43-  i ;;M).r/      ,\  vxlf 
2fortkem  N^ionSy  iaSiieiaiee  <^  >^  t^e:  progress  of  jcaiU^tloi^  Itflf^ 
characterislic  of  their  poetry,  114 — US,.    »     r        i,  '  •  ,.  ..^  > .      ' 

^p^rfl,  invented  by  the  Italian's^  118,      ,  *   /    ,1     '  ^  '    ^'^' 

Oriea^,  Indian,  notice  of,  ^05.  ,     V. ,  i  .    1 

Hregan^  River,  inuUitudes  of  salmon  in,  35^— manners  of'  tlie" Indian 
tribes  residing  on  its  banks,  356 — their  commerce,  35t-^tndtiUfac- 
lures  and  usages,  358,  359 — treatment  of  their  wom^n^  sBO. ;        ^ 
Osage  Indians,  account  of,  320 — 321.  /     f  •     ;  .    , 

.  .-P.   •  • .  "' !  :/' '..';'  - '• 

Po^mp*.  (Capt.)  d)$giiacef4)t  conchlet  of,  to  Lieut;  Flindevs,  5. 

^'Pup^'Cwrmcy,  deprfteiatfen  of,  accounted  for,  429—43©. 

^artuUie  tf  Caquettis,  a  poem,  159 — didrge  bf  the  author  a^ainet  the 

-'  potets<ntHeprest;ntase,  160,  iSl^progresftof  refinement  ainongthe 

,    English  poets,  162,  lo4 — modem  school  of  ^>oetry,  1^5 — the  author's 

'''^wlHdregf  ^  Mr.  Seott^  poems  coiifiidfer^,  1^6,  l6f — remarks  on 

^"hWM^i/t,^67y  iSd— its  fkble,  1^,  l69-«^xtr&cts,  with  observations, 
172,180. 

Farts,  review  of  works  on,  46,  48-^notiee  of  the  Royal  Library,  47 — 
public  buildiftji^  and  amasemients,  49,  50 — visit  of  Louis  XVIIl.  to 
w^catKedM  of  ^<nre  Same,  ^1,  52^«xaniination  of  statements 

•    reUm^  to  ^uUi^  ed^^iM  <^«^^d  by  Buonaparte,  52, 56 --what  wdrks 

were  really  erected  by  his  diref?tion,  56,  58— jest  upon  his  mono- 

mm,  ]58«— effects  oC  the  revolution  on  the  character  of  the  French 

t5df  Mitidn/60rM!ireuinstAebces  {Attending  the  capttulatidn  oi  tbe  city  to 

the  allies,  f47;a48. 

Farockiai  Rrlkf'f  number  of  persons  receiving,  14-6 — considerations  on 

nf  the  effects  of,  147. 

^mif€rs,  number  of,  41S,  426.    See  Poor, 

^eron  (M,)  bis  voyage  uf  disco vt^ry,  ala^rtid  by  tbe  French  government, 
to  deprive  Capt.  Flinders  of  tbt.^  honour  oi  his  diBcoveries,  11,  12 — 
the  plagiarism  of  the  French  govern uieut  detected  and  itcknowledged, 

t67,  m^ 

Flanfa  (Edward)  Pictirre  of  Punw^  46 — remarks  00,  52— exaggerated 

statements  oJ,  cara-t  red,  53,  5*» 
«ilM»y^&»glM)  temats^  on  tbe^i»tery  of,  60— influence  of  language 
ai^^oHioh^poiEtijpf 'of  wrty  oaiMKry,  Sl-^-^er^fication  of  early  English 
''Oiifl|MKice»,€l,€2-^uotctiQii  fixMn  Robert  of  Brunne,  62,  64— value 
Vo  ^uPdf^tf^flteMk  pens  d  die  did,  $4-^haiicef^  why  obsolete,  ib.~ 
^^f^m^^LU.  HO.  XXIV.  M  M  character 
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•^tofttf  *f  CHapman  tDrrt  the  English  tiii^img^'J^JJ^^i^^i^^^^      fl*ni 
*'^ffete  poefrfs  of  HEi^tfe,  with  remarks,  66,  ftT^^tatd^^ftfoUrpofttiy'^Tid 
'UngtJngt^  untie  r  die  l^iadrs,^^— versiSc&tldftof  ^t^^jafeiotd  and'  H*Jp- 
-J'kins^j  why  papnlBr/ty9,7t>— remarks  o^n  thev&rsiflc^6on'of  Glift|»fW4n, 
t<iyo.^^ifJAyfri\^^  i(^:7l-^ofhlT  Suhh  Denliam  and  ChtiHchtlH  72^i^£ 
•  ^  ^i;tis«r,^  7  ?» 73-^Stani  burs!'*  curioas  trftnalation  trf  Virgil,  73  —Eng- 
lish language  unfit  for  hex  am  etc  r  verses,  7"*— Sylvester,  the  translator 
of  Dti  BBtrfjie,  tAi  TT^^actnunt  of  Du  Barta^,  "With  speciraetis  of  Sil- 
vester's version  of  his  Divine  Week,  7^»  76*i  7  7  ^^versification  of  Dave - 
nant,  77^ SO— account  of  his  Gwvdibcrt,  7S,  79 — J  mtwdo/io,  or 
rhytneless  heroic  verse  of  the  llalianfc>  $1 — when  introduced  into 

82— blank  verse  of  Aaron  Hill,  i6.— bis  rehiAYk^^  tboJSki^tsfa lan- 
guage, 83--observations  on  him,  84-^yi6'  of  Miuc{ibeittonV<)^s4ati^ 
formed  od'^9^'pUit\yS*j 85— cdrnpamtive  CfkMervtit^wi^ WiMttV^ih 
translated  by  Cowper  and  Pope,  86*^87**Hrertiai*^*  oti  <*w  poek^if 
Pope's  school,^fiW«h^tll^  En^lifeh  poeifif  of  latePtUinW,  8ft9^*^)ojBitfc 

among  English  poets,  1 64— (he  modern' 8ch^l!c^p<)«ls>t>ofisidiiledy 
165— remarks  on  the  poetry-of  Watte* *ScW»^» 466,  l«7^c*  *    \\^ov)i\ 
rPilHfi^j^tbf  «h^'14Driti©t^ ifeitioBB,  cteraete*felJc  e%  U4,i  il&i^K   '^ ^^    -^ 
iP^^^^m^te  on  imptt^ng  tbei^  coadilimi  •0f,a4JH-^'4if«iitt^ 
t^  ^#oiehM«sMstanee^  a&;-<^^dnsMkA«tiondi^'  tli6-«iG^^^  ipaHah  >kip- 
^^■^  pevtv  1f47^^^n!^eslio^s  for  i  kitipii^tk^>  ih^-  ednfott^df'  'dtei#  idbncU^oD^ 
■i ..  ]48^^1M-^it}Ct«^e  <yf  population  ^co«Mtfed'  ifbi^  ^  W  iMlh^ t^r 
laws  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  tending^  to  depreciate  the*Mi^rd 
of  labour,  15S,  l^^th«  poesibitjfty^^of  pfe«sua4mg  (thgjstolms^^ 
save  some  portk^h^of^Hiw^wtageil^  lddi,<lM»<^44W»d^«oif^lNW«hfin||^tih^ 

^rixftti^iciti^diGatMv  ^^^*^^8^'^^Kammflid(^fi  4o((tire  rptm^^yet/ai^M 

f''4m^4sL^6PrptiWffiH^  4^^-r^dtuMHbief i<if'<podi»^i4indojvtoi^M  ttbaton, 
-d'^ia^^iiS^tiQttit^'G^'  pb^  >woU^M  Dttc4]^l(ly-be(9eddeedl^t&^  in- 
*«oi^ft|^(<*uMUr6'atld/UWJOf^d*ktoe^447'i</  ^.fuinud  yiij  no  ctiiiBm 
<  9dl»«^i^  MoQi^t^^^oiiipai^  Wicb  pii^sagest  ti^i^tiid>f|^pt(Bif«iperrM^87 

^Pbjkiatim  oe^OreatoBrStialn^neMNttti  o(^  ^SH^f^niwkSiWn^^^hsres- 
^    5496  4iitr6ii^e,>40a^p«>piaMoli''df  jMlnnd^o 
:^^^tK^{mkitloA>a«d^1»l)^dep^tldleAel^,c408^^  t^iii  to  nox)j2oq     ^ 

^W^Jtthi^  fia0i^v«^ki4abtoiit$«l#dfto^b^ 

ingthem,  ib.  '-      ^c:^-J•Jt'JOl'^  baa  ^BoiajsiY 

Porter  (Sir  Robert)  Russian  campi^gn,  466 — remarks  on  the  execution 

of  his  work,  469— See  Russkn^£^paigmi.,fm^{  oobarH  s  »si\oUto3»^ 
V  ^'flMAs^mm^  ^}j£  ^«^iiwit^^fu|bfi)A^bv  a40G^(Vbi^ 

cul«ii]fe,(aDiA  vrisb^oaklmpoQbaAi^dB)^         tiMiamahefMi^^ia^n, 

*27.  -'Jli:  .dHii-iiO  iyv;i  ^di  ci  ^io  »buJiiiuxn  ,«om\tt'& 

:^iiM^t  (M.)  experiments  and  sejnaiks  of,  on  jradiaat  heat,  97f  98. 
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toil*  JxawR'  «m 

S^opert^f  geiiertil  ti^dmiim.of,  in  Orqat  .Bmain  itiici  ir^ittii<J^  bt?tb  put4i» 
tijT|i^>  priwale,  406-^tabIe  of  proilucliv^  private ;prpp^T!:y,  407T-of-!un- 
^q|^r^dfu^ii¥0,  private  pr&pertyi,  40$ — and  of  p.q:blic  propt:rty,  jA,tt^c- 
,r[j:;wiQt  of  njGvv  property  annually  q  Feated ,  409  ^"^  1 6-^^etiei  al  Accpunt 
Jo-oiVproperty  created  JD  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  ymm  l^}%-l5^>M6f 

^ivriii^..'^\  [  fiLi^a  of,  III  EngUnd  and  Fran  ce^  com  parted,  i23j  433*    > 

-?W5*»<*w»«itSw^^i^  .,,,, ,,(, ;,,!  to  .i<)i->-  w\^tf^/^7 

fiqdUftim  o<ih«t^ih#  ^l^)l»^crf/i^ei«|w,,fll/T•tU;C»^^f^frfth^faffl»^       of 
'^iL^pftiJftfWltwijcJwiatea^rflS.,  •;.     ..   ii  .,  ,.  >^  a  f.  ^,.m/  ><!,;Ki  -  i'e< 
jRas^ppaeftSMmQ^t^W  fmthiilS. .  ...        ,: .  ,0   .  >>^  /)yBir5 

aBa^5«iw^Aw^«Mjec^^^  J98— his  ^2^tprtic|n«^  aiQ4K>  tr^^rn'O 

tB<iite^«fhetoeifor4l<g8*tr^ying^463.  O  ^'    h'^j.     -/nt 

Jtt«www>>:ariJiw}iwr^ri^^  of,  325>  3a6*-c«riQkijiHi»4iiti^  ff 

llo^er^o/JBrifl^p,;qapt^»|iQfefi!QBi^62-^$4*,  V       j    ,  ^.i  •  n  n     r/U 
JRo^er/«'  (Bmh  Ctarldft)  j&p^^^,; &c..  of,  ««>t-rfci5kf  .mtic^  Qf,,^W»^ 

-0  iderieMil2(r-jg)]yihr-«i4ria»%flw«A9^     Swift  ^nd.SH^jRfl^ullVSfe^Dle, 

"ivo^^Mwat  ^l}^i1h^im^^idss\kiM74M&-^h]A.tm^  for  JWjmisroaCc*, 

cjRaferwtete(Bit:)  ^lbiacterfof^)a^fln.hi«kwftn^365,  ,3Za  i    )  r  : .    o 

^lo^mdyf  Ari2^^3tffllwtrte.(f>ftSi»rf««A!o^d7^-^cJ^^ 
marks  on  the  burning  of:MQ$i^:l^rtriio«0iUH/.<^-ti 

485 — description  of  MQ««>,jb©ftoe4laie'(Fi»nch  ewtened.AfttffJiiyr^SS 

*897^»4[P?>rf»af|q«imff9€a|^;  ofc  N»p«d»on,;487,48fe?-4epart»re  .^i^ 

position  of  the  ftussi;w»^|-wies,p4fi(H4fii't^uffi3riftg8  of  th0i;Ri«pch, 
4Se^-r?fia»fl%Q»(tbjEii]D(mduot^^miftiidhkii»g€^ 
•s  i  I&»Cj[(»o4  Jigh^cpi^tls^  I  Emoi^  >498«  !4S9^^ 

Viasma,  and  Smolensky,  500.  :n    ::  9 -j.    . 

Sacontah,  a  Hindoo  ^\&y,Jxoi^Ke^^^i^l:l6^'    ^         ^    •    .     /   ,  1  .(»    , 

^9q^ql^4#^tn»lniffrk  oik^tbbiBJgBt^^tieaqnitaleQfbd^  by  Mm^  Ji^U  ; 
Salmon^  multitudes  of,  in  the  river  Oregan,  352.  '^^ 
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41^  inmmnt  JMl 

[)(]^t^»dl»J6lMM)^il»1)MfRK  ,anoi)(soqoiq 

bf#p>^l<^fj*rt(ipa|frtltayiin,da6^'T0e  .SOC  .bsisbianoo  oi^oJ 

finitions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  446 — structure^ar.Q6bte9eeb^^4t4i6jBM7 
— Greek  and  Roman  Gallies,  447 — progress  oi^ij^v&^^gtiiio^R^ 
land,  from  the  conquest  to  Ut<{fiid6D£fQlinie»aU>'^f^'^^^<^"^ 
ing  defects  in  ouJr)?,fsstip/ofT^val'^74FfiQfwpeeaent^^db«fb^ 
ships  of  war,  451 — old  au^ii|n|m)iSrod«  BicW&e»(€f  ariiipidboii(diti|^  tinS 

454,  4ol-~ifsa4vHntoged,>*9i»v«f)1Jcm^'Q^kid(Kage^ 

cleanliness,  ib.  455 — Drl  Young's^temarks  on  Mr.  Seppiogs^  method^ 

examined  and  refuted,  456^  457>  09-7Tpi)Mfiin0£il)i^lm<llltsHi^ 

plan,  463, 465.  ,  ,         r-     c>      V.  >'><^      Vi\T)'^^»\s^  otrA: 

Bhalispcan',  view  af  the  learning  and  geniitsi  of,  133j  134 — remarks  e& 

I  hisOrhdlo,  135 — and  Macbeth,  156— probable  reason  wby  s^|>eHJii- 

tural  bt'ingH  wc^re  introduced  by  him,  13? — ^his  cbiir^LCtcrtsf  fjftfetafi' 

.  considered,  133 — stale  of  tht:  English  drama  between  ihe^  tiw^^^ 

'   Shakspeare  and  Dryden,  135),  ■     .-^.^^•\ 

Shepherd  (Eev.  W.),  jPom  in  1S02  and  1814^,  46^remaTk^  oiii  47**^ii 

blunder  reUtive  to  the  King'g  library,  corrects d^  47, 4S*   ,  -;.    -.trl 

SAip/fis,  curious  mode  of  ma  kin  j^  349-  \  .   -    .)    *  .avt  iiii  v 

Ships,  causes  of  the  dry  rot  in,  ^30,  233-r^^coQuiii  oi  .rei^^ie^jftnd 

experiments  for  curing  it,  235, 237 — boiling  the  timber  recoromcusied, 

238--:ia^roy«ii^nt^  in  .ikf^^V^i^n,m^:Qf  ^9i|(il^)fiM|ibnMrfiA 

SMpwrtgnts  jtpprenticeSf  nuperior  dass  of — report  of  their  ^tg\lii>»P> 

456, 457,  noie.  .  / 

9io$hmue$^  a  tribe  of  Snake  Indians,  account^^^fc  Wl^;(ff^,mm^ 

and  customs,  348,  349-K?tyi9ii»im»4fe  9^^^Wi>towi»  Jwri^fayt 

—their  dress,  350,  -J^.ntfVitnt^J  W    ,fK>y^J  ^i^i^ 

^tnifui^  Fmd^  hf£nv^ci^\  effects  of,  432.        ^.,.,vri7  ^TT.-ii>:fi  M)&^%nH 
Smafl'pm^  ravages  of,  among  the  MaKas  Indiana,  3 21f^;^.|qY{|^  ^airial 
SmolmskfO^haillti  of,  475— present  state  of,  500.    i      i.jsyK'tU  lo— 0t 
Snakes  employed  to  guard  trea^ure^  in  India,  21 2«  9^7?fo||fg|||||||0be 

whip-snake,  185— and  of  the  crescent-nnek^,  ^i?>*rh|i  jr^dw  im^ 
tSnodgrasA  (Mr.),  improvements  recommended  by,  foi  6hip^lil]llfl&g^^9« 
Sokidksj  an  Indian  tribe,  notice  of,  352,  , %  j  >  ,  .^jj.j,,  jQ^^^-jq  ^Mmssi^ 
Sopkocks,  remarks  on  the  tragedies  of,  1 25^4  ^^i^f.':  it  ml  wartm  ,VS«^ 
South  IVaks^  See  Nai^  Souih  Walts,  .^^  n^^L  aJi  rratitAnj^i  ^^f^S^H 
^pcEt/i,  dramatic  literature  oF^  exceUi&nt^  117- 

!ip€ns€r^  remarks  on  the  ver^ihcation  of,  t2fZ^  ^^fn^     -    -  '^^^ 

5te/iiAi/rj?'i  curious  transfalion  of  V^irfijlj  ^3-i    ,^\f  ^Vk 

StQmtt*s  (Dugald)  Elaumis  qf  ih£  Pm&sopy  i>f  fltt  JIt^aHMind^\S^ 

—object  of  his  ^vtjfk,  2S2— remarks  tbereoo,  2§3,  ^34.tsS— tto 

au thorns  method  of  philosofjhiaing  exa^wned^  ^^8^,.,  slflfi^ 

^xccutioa 
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IM8L  iVMXi  §ti^ 

dence  of  mathematical  demonstration,  considered,  299^1^9o6^j 
opinion  that  all  mathematical  ev'xMitet^ tiM9Mi^^Mi^^%i^^ 
propositions,  discil^^d.^Ql^lliid'mitM^srVkfttlMad 
Logic  considered,  302,  3()7-^dtie.natlim(iii#^9iriAr}§li(iP%f^illd 
o  r|c^cptift8pdf«^Ntlie^^^i!^  A^x^inUy^'^aiid^ 
'j^nidiig3rv«xBlBiiidk,^iM^^ipdMftste 

Aiwi^«l^fsJW^ojae9tobed;'l»65'lWU  -J  t-^'T'i-n-o  f>.it  moVi  .hn^f 

w^^ibX-ro6f|oti8ancoAotedf,>'5t5^i'\$i <»;<''  -^  -  i'*'  '«-"  V>  eq'/^'. 
^S|«6le4for*  the  trsfuioitor  of  ^;B4rtai;  nWi«e.i^?<4h'asp*jlAidtel^^!ii$ 

,b^jMi>.'ii  ■-;  I'!'-;':?':  '.'  '■..  -.:.  ,  ••^^T..  •  *-  '-  •'  •  "  '  ''*■  ♦'^*  .''^-^/'it{»":ii'3i'^ 
a*^<fiitfll»^  depr^d^tdttftftjf^  1^.  '  -  ^  ^  '  J*^?  '^  •>  b^str^nez.^ 
?V?rr«  AustraUs.     See  j^fe  5owM  ^afe*.  '^  ^^   '  »^    -^  'T 

»<wa^»#^ncBaA  tffbt,  durit^&<*t«h11sfinieMbf,^fer  Vfe^Vflftffc^^ 
^i:(ftW^cifi<etfii^«tettt?given  Bythem  t6  Captains  Eewfe  ^W?3ftf  ^e,  and 
TlBtlteH-dompkMSr,  g?4.  '  " 

Bu^teitj  canses  ot  the  dr^  rot  in,  230,  933— atlvanta^es  of  winter-feUed 
timber,  234— account  of  remedies  and  experiments  for  ctirlng  thcdry 
iirfirotj:^*,  237— boihiig  of  timber  recommended,  238. 
Tradcy  British  inlanti,  eccount  of,  4U,  412— coastincr  trade,  412. 
Tr<^dies  (Grecian).    Mythology,    why   employed  ?n,    121,    1123— of 
bofisdiyius  considered,  124~^f  Sophocles,  VZ5,  126— of  Eimpides, 

^i^fom^re  (Rajah  of)^  curioua  account  of  his  regeneration,  194. 
Treasures^  guarded  in  the  EaKt  by  serpents,  212, 3213— found  ^  a  blind 

V.  ~'      --' 

Feftj^f  OmAwwi.     See  Cunningham,  ^'^'^  - *^  ^      ;      ' ^  j^ 

Vtm^catim  of  early  Englii,b  romances,  61,  6S— brSternTioTd  and  Hopi 

kins,  why  populkr,  69,  70— remarka  on  the  versification  of  Cbapmau, 

79— of  Drayton,  70,  71-^f  Sir  John  Uenbam  and  ChalkhiU,  72— of 

^^^ptimYiT^,  fS^^l  Stanihurst,  7^— of  Davenant,  77,  SO— blank 

y^r^,  when  iutrod4iced  Into  England  from  Italy,  SI— of  Aaron  Hill, 

>(*qjg;^T:ii;;.iuu3-j^[L-ii  :•■!     .'■...      °  *'',.  ■     . * 

Fiomta,  present  state  oi^,  500  -^^•i^-  ^^u^a  .bJiu  tu^ttjiil  *;*  ,»iWt!e^ 
Vir^,  chHous  translation  of,  f^y  '  -^^-mt'  *m  no  -jHnarti  -^-  »4>'^ 

ro/^sjrf,  remarks  on  the  dramatic  works  of,  f  30,  ^  ^^      '^^^  ^^  ^****^ 

W  ■'  •  1  ■    .  .'^tjt! ''tie- . lift  K  1^*^ 

Wag€$,  in  England  and  IVance,  rates  of,  com  pa  re  d»' 422.  423< 
fFrtZ-ffftpT^   tu   T*  ^    7tr^*.    /.^-^*.-r  J.,  t,.:-  j^ *  -i?      !  1 
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-Waste  Lands f  suggestion  for  reclaiming,, by  employmg  convicts  ia  tbeir 

cultivation,  42. 
Water ^  weight  of,  which  air  is  capable  of  containing  at  the  freezing 
point,  91- 

^ea//A,  diffusion  of,  the  cause,  of  the  degraded  moral  character  of  the 
lower  classes,  427,  ^28. 

Wells  (Dr,)  Essay  on  DeWy  90 — :his  ingenious  theory  established,  ib. — 
effects  of  the  radiation  of  heat,  91 — weight  of  water  which  air  is 
cajpable  of  containing  at  the  freezing  point,  .i6. — capacity  of  certain 
substances  for  retaining  dew,  92-^thermometrical  differences  attend- 
ing the  phenom.ellia,  92,  93-— eff'ects  of  cold,  why  most  hurtful  in 
hollow  places,  93 — experiments  to. ascertain  the  source  of  dew,  94, 
96 — radiation  of  heat,  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  ice  in  warm  cli- 
mates, 96 — ^^Dr.  Wells's  theory  known  to  Mr.  Prevost  of  Geneva^  S7t 
98— and  to  an  English  writer,  98, 99. 

Wfdp-snake,  notice  of,  185. 

Whitaker  (Mr.)  manly  remonstrance  of,  to  Mr,  Gibbon  on  the  infidel 
principles  of  his  history,  383,  384. 

Wordsxoorth  (William),  The  Excursion,^B,  poem,  100 — its  plan,  100, 101 
— description  of  two  mountains,  102 — further  extracts,  with  re- 
marks, 103,  1 10 — his  poetry,  why  not  popular,  110,  111. 

Yanktons,  an  Indian  tribe,  curious  military  order  among,  323. 

Young  (Dr.)  remarks  on  ship-building,  444 — examination  of  his  stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Seppings'  improvements  in  ship-building,  456, 458, 46S. 
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